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SOAKS UP ROAD SHOCK. Exclu- 
sive Ford Motor Company “cush- 





ion recoil” action moves back as 
well as up for a smoother ride. 


“Cushion recoil” in all 
Ford-built cars gives you 
a smoother, quality ride 


FORD-BUILT BODIES ARE BETTER BUILT. Whether you 


drive over a railroad track, a country road or high- 





speed freeway—new “cushion recoil” in all Ford 

: ‘ : ; 9 Ì YOU RIDE FAR QUIETER. Up to 
Motor Company cars lets you ride in quiet, relaxed 2. aGhe) aore. sdana i Ford- 
comfort. That’s because this silk-smooth suspension built cars (a triple floor layer!) 
hushes wind and road noise, 


is designed to “roll with the punches.” And it’s seals out weather. 


cushioned in rubber—soaks up the thump of tar 
YOU RIDE IN FOAM COMFORT. + 
A blanket of thick foam cushions 
the seats in all Ford-built cars. 


strips as easily as the shock of chuck holes. Just one 
more reason why Ford-built cars last you longer, 
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1 . And underneath, custom-tailored 
need less care and keep their value better. 





springs give added comfort! 
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“I can’t get my brother’s pants over his shoes!” 


me The young man had a problem. 
` He was quite serious about it as 
he dialed the telephone operator. 

“What’s wrong?” she asked. 
“Nobody’s home and I can’t 
my brother’s pants on over 

his shoes!’’ 

| “Why don’t you try taking off 
= his shoes and then putting on 


-~ 





his pants?” the operator gently 
suggested. 

There was a long pause, some 
heavy breathing, then finally, 
“Gee, that works swell! Thanks.” 

* x * 

This little story is true. And it 
tells something of the spirit that 
thousands of telephone people 


bring along with them to their 
work each day. 

There are no written rules in 
the Bell System on how to assist 
bewildered small boys, or others 
in need of some neighborly service 
that falls in our line. 

We just try to be helpful. We 
don’t always succeed —but we try. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM : 


Owned by more than two million Americans 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


rt om 
Le first year is a learning time, the last year 


usually a stalemate. Whatever personal imprint 


“he can hope to make is usually reserved for the 


lar anywhere . . 


short span between.” This judgment of a Presi- 
dent’s service by Columbia University Professor 
Richard E. Neustadt, a keen observer of the office 
of Chief Executive, is widely accepted in Wash- 
ington. By this test, President Kennedy, two and 
a half years after taking office, should by now have 
given the nation and the world at least the outlines 
of his imprint on history, even assuming he wins 
re-election and serves a full eight years. 


Yet it is extraordinarily difficult at this juncture 
to describe that outline. Liberals in his own party 
in Congress openly grumble that he is too cautious 
and too hesitant. Conservatives both in and out of 
Congress generally see the President as a sort of 
stereotype liberal who has never had to meet a 
payroll. Walter Lippmann has called Kennedy “a 
conservative” who ‘“‘does not want to be unpopu- 
. with anyone,” a leader who is 
afraid of risking a bloody nose in battle. 


Probably no other sentence he has uttered has 
proved more embarrassing to the President than 
his eloquent. inaugural plea: “Ask not what your 
country will do for you — ask what you can do for 
your country.” That simplicity of phrase brought 
a chorus of “What do you want us to do?” to which 
there has been precious little response other than 


that young men and women could join the Peace 


Corps. Join the Peace Corps they have, both old 
and young, and with a will and enthusiasm which 
demonstrate what a deep river of conscience exists 
in this nation, if only it is tapped. 


Yet most of the other answers Kennedy has tried 
to give have often seemed too complex and too 


remote: improve the rate of economic growth, 


fight juvenile delinquency, increase American ex- 


s 


ports, improve civil rights, engage in physical fit- 
ness programs, and so on. Indeed, the Kennedy 
campaign promises have provided the ‘Republi- 
cans with numerous political barbs to throw back 
at the President. 


Too much caution? 


A major example is in the field of civil rights. A 
recent broadside. by the National Federation of | 
Republican Women quoted Shakespeare to plague“ 
the President: “His promises were, as he was then, 
mighty; But his performance, as he is now, noth- 
ing.” And on civil rights the Republican women 
point to a campaign promise that a civil rights bill 
“will be among the first orders of business when a 
new Congress meets in January.” This was to be 
in January, 1961, but the President has relied not 
on new legislation but on persuasion and use of 
existing legislation to move the nation forward in 
this field. 


Often he has acted apparently because of 
pressure from the more militant Negro groups, as 
was the case in Birmingham, Alabama. Attorney- 
General. Robert F. Kennedy has more than once 
complained that the militants were being too mili- 
tant. Yet it probably is true that this very mili- 
tancy has been the major instrument by which 
the Kennedy Administration has been able to use 
its good offices in breaking down the racialebars in 
both North and South. | 


In the economic field the President has prodded 
Congress for new instruments with which to im- 
prove the nation’s economy and to lower its far 
too high rate of unemployment. But he has often 


first sounded the high note, only to retreat latez=wuss 


and compromise, before his own allies in Con- 
gress have had a chance to do battle for his cause. 
Tax reform, he knows, is long overdue, but the 
fate of tax reform in this session of Congress, his 


AY 
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in rent a cars. 
So why go with us? 


We try harder. 

(When youre not the biggest, 
you have to.) 
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Report on Washington , 


associates frankly say, is almost totally up to the 
will and whim of the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Representative Wilbur 
Mills. 


Kennedy argued valiantly at Yale against con- 
ventional myths about the American economic 
system; yet he quickly retreated from his own 
analysis that the country needed a sizable tax cut 
as soon as possible and agreed to a cut spread over 
three years. The indications are that the cut will 
. be neither big enough nor quick enough to prove 
or disprove the very argument Kennedy was ad- 
vancing, that a planned deficit now can bé spurred 
into an economic boost which in time would pro- 
duce far greater federal revenue. 


Kennedy’s anger over the abortive attempt to 
raise steel prices in early 1962. showed that he 
would stand and fight only when. cornered. The 
steel magnates were so foolish as to try a sneak 
play, which the President felt was a public show 
of bad faith that he simply could not condone. 
The political and business repercussions of that 
episode hada great deal to do with Kennedy’s 
approval of selective price rises in steel this year, 
perhaps as much as the economic advice he re- 
ceived that the economy could take the price 
changes without undue effect. 


The force of public opinion 


The widespread attitude in Congress against 
deficit spending and for budget balancing is in- 
deed a reflection. of the public mood, and Ken- 
nedy has indicated privately that he agrees to a 
considerable extent. At times the country is. driven 
to break away, as when Soviet spectaculars led it 
to ‘approve a multibillion-dollar man-on-the- 
moon program. But it does not take long for the 
public to drift back to the conventional wisdom, 
as indicated by the mounting criticism of the moon 
program when so much remains to be done here in 
the United States. 


“Every President must be a keen judge of public 
opinion — to distinguish its petty whims, to esti- 
mate its endurance, to respond to its impatience 
and to respect its potential power,” said Ken- 
nedy’s special assistant Theodore C. Sorensen in a 
recent speech. No President, said Sorensen, can 
simply respond to all the public pressures. “He 


« 





; a responsibility to lead public opinion as well 
it and to win it.” 


Yet Sorensen has been among those close Ken- 
nedy advisers who tend to cry politics at every 
criticism and advise the President not to make too 
many appeals to the-people, especially over the 
head of a balky Congress. “Presidential appeals 


for public support,” he said, “must be at the right — 


time and with the right frequency, if they are to 
be effective.” This often cautious approach. has 


led many critics both in the Capital and around — 


the country to contend that the President and his 
Administration are more concerned with their 
public image than with the substance of policy. 


RE 


i 


espect it — to shape it, to inform it, to woo.” 


It is true that the President proposes and Con- 


gress disposes, at least to a large degree, despite 
overwhelming Democratic majorities in both 
House and Senate. Yet Kennedy’s argument is 
that by careful cajolery and fancy footwork at the 
Capitol the Congress has passed, and will, pass, 
many a bill by a slim margin which otherwise 
would have been lost, if a frontal assault on Con- 
gress or a plea to the public over its head had been 
tried. It is now well established that the Presi- 
dent’s approach is to avoid the head-on collisions 
at almost all costs. 


Perhaps history will record that in domestic 
affairs Kennedy pushed and prodded: the nation 
as far and as fast as anyone could have done. 
However; the fact remains that far too little has 
been accomplished on the domestic front in rela- 
tion to the needs of a growing and more affluent 
population. 


Kennedy’s foreign policy 


The President is not a free agent in domestic 
affairs, and he is even more restricted in foreign 
affairs. ‘The avoidance of thermonuclear war is, 


of course, his major accomplishment, and. history ` 


is likely to give Kennedy good marks for his con- 
tribution during the Cuban crisis last fall. 


Less certain, however, is the answer to this 
question: has he done all he could to come to grips 
with the Soviet Union on the nuclear-test ban, 
arms control, and measures to prevent aceidental 
war? Much of the evidence on these points is 
buried in top-secret messages and policy papers. 
The essence of the long wrangle over the test ban, 
both in the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administra- 
tions, has been the matter of risk-taking. Both 
men, as only Presidents can, have seen the grim 


road ahead if there is no halter put on the armemma=~ 


race. Yet Kennedy, like Eisenhower, has tended to 
shrink back at the risk-taking involved in coming 
to a decision on a test ban. It may very well be 
that the proposal has outlived its usefulness ‘as 


WILL CHILDHOOD BE THE ONLY FREEDOM THEY WILL KNOW? 


Personal freedom can slip away a 
little at a time, as quietly as children 
grow. It can be destroyed by forces 

a frewe within our borders. Subtle 
forces—like the steady expansion of 
federal government in business, and 

the effect it has upon our daily lives. 
Already our federal government 

owns many thousand businesses, 
from bakeries to sawmills. In the 


field of electricity alone the output 
of federally owned plants has risen 
from less than 1% of the industry’s 
total in 1935 to more than 15% to- 
day. And advocates of government- 
in-business press constantly for more. 

They advocate a dangerous course. 
When any government owns busi- 
ness, it can control both goods and 
jobs. It adds economic powers to 


its vast political powers. When it 
does that, it can tell you where to 
work, where to live, even what to 
do or say. Then freedom has slipped 
quietly away. 

More government-in-business 
could rob our children of the self- 
reliance they have just begun to 
learn. And it could rob them of the 
freedom which they still enjoy. 
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U. S. Coast 
Guard Lieuten- 
ant David A. 
Corey of Quaker 
Hill, Conn., has 
owned many dif- 
ferent cars—is 
now driving his 
first Rambler. 
But you can bet 
it won’t be the last, to judge by his 
enthusiastic comments on his Classic 
© Sedan with stick-shift. He writes: 


| “NEEDED NO CORRECTIONS ON 
_ THE 2,000-MILE CHECKUP” 


"I have owned at least one 
each of the cars of all the 
| SO~called ‘big three,’ and 

| the success I had with them 
could not even approach that 
which I have had with 
Rambler. 


This is the first car I've 
ever had that needed no 
rrections on the 2,000— 
le checkup. 


“have just driven my 
20,000th mile. . (with an 
tstanding mileage of just 
over 22 miles per gallon). 
Aside from the gasoline, oil 
vanda lubrication costs, the 
“only money I have spent has 
~been for one. fan belt. 


These have been the most 
enjoyable miles I've ever 
driven. Too bad more people 
don't experience this, 
‘(delightful driving’. 



































Lt. David A. Corey 


But thousands and thousands 
-of people are discoveri ing Rambler’s 
| “delightful driving’’—year after 
. year, Proof: more than 2 million of 
“them have. made the switch to 
“Rambler and the number’s growing 
at a record clip. 


Why? Simply because Ramble 


gives them more in value and com- 
_ fort and economy. And Rambler ’63 
» is. Motor Trend Magazine’ s “Car of 


‘the Year”! Se 


your dealer and see 
it for yourself. a 
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-Report on Washington 


an instrument to slow down the arms 
race. 
tration has done next to nothing to 
find a substitute approach. 


It is far easier, as it was under 
Eisenhower, to blame Soviet in- 
transigence and to refer to congres- 
sional fears and pressures. Both of 
these factors are hard and real, now 
as then. But neither is a total expla- 
nation. Unfortunately, Kennedy’s 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, one of his campaign prom- 
ises, has been overstaffed and has 
been loaded with mediocrity and 
foreign service officers waiting out 
other assignments. And its chief, 
William C. Foster, often seems more 
influenced by congressional pressures 
than by the ever-present shadow of 
nuclear holocaust. 


The conduct of foreign policy un- 
der Kennedy is an improvement 
over what it was under Eisenhower. 
The President is often too immersed 
in details, but there is a better esprit 
in the State Department. Secretary 
Rusk is viewed in the Capital as even 
more cautious than the. President. 
Every problem is surveyed to death; 
every statement is a mass of plati- 
tudes; often decisions are painted as 
though they would solve the prob- 
lems. of humanity, whereas they are 
at best only peripheral. 


The one strong man in foreign 
affairs, Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, has been pilloried for 
doing what Congress has so often 
demanded — being decisive. There 
is reason to believe an effort has been 
afoot to isolate him and cut him 
down to size, an effort springing 
from that political-military-indus- 
trial complex about which Eisen- 
hower warned so eloquently in his 
farewell address. But so far Ken- 
nedy has never stated the issue to the 
public in that light. 


Republican troubles 


The spate of Republican presi- 
dential-candidate talk a year before 
the GOP convention of 1964 is, in 
part, a reflection of a growing feeling 


among the politicians that the Re- 


publicans have a chance to win in 
1964, thus making Kennedy the 
first one-term President since Her- 
bert Hoover. However, in many 


8 


ways they are as divided as the . 
Democrats, and the tendency, dt- 


` spite all the brave words about unity 
in the ‘Party, is toward more division. 
If so, the Kennedy Adminis- ` 


The GOP upsurge in the Say : 
led by eager young conservatives and 


¿fed by Democrats discontented with 


the course of desegregation, is form- 


“ing a strong far-right wing in the 


party, with Senator Barry Gold- 
water as its hero. Governor Rocke- 
feller’s divorce and marriage toa 
divorcée have ended the talk that the 
New Yorker was. a°shoo-in for the 
1964 nomination. But the odds are 


“still very much against the Republi- 


cans’ doing what so many of their 
leaders so often have wanted to do: 
nominate a true conservative, this 
time Goldwater, to test the thesis that 
the Republicans can indeed triumph 
nationally if there is a clear choice 
for the voters between a conservative 
Republican and a liberal Démocrat. 


Mood of the Capital 


There is clear evidence that as the 
Soviet Union resolved its post- 
Cuban crisis, its decisions called for 
more, not less, hostility toward the 
United States. Grim is the word for 
the attitude of our policy makers, 
and no change is in sight. 


This does not mean that Khru- 
shchev is expected to abandon the 
peaceful-coexistence theme in favor 
of Mao T’se-tung’s more militant 
demands. But it does mean that the 
tendency in Moscow is in that direc- 
tion. Peiping’s pressure on Moscow 
has been immense, and Peiping’s 
ability to capture, or to threaten to 
capture, world Communist leader- 
ship in the myriad parties outside 
the bloc itself is seen as very worri- 
some to Khrushchev and the Soviet 
Union. 


It is discouraging that at such a 
time the Western alliance is at an 
impasse over defense, economic, and 
political policies. There has been a 
good deal. of you’re-to-blame talk 
between Washington and Paris, un- 
easiness in Washington about the 


increased Communist vote in hema 


Italian election, a growing worry 
over the course of West German 
policy after Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s departure, and a high de- 
gree of uncertainty about Britain 
with a Labor government in pros- 
pect. All this has tended to produce 
a wait-and-see atmosphere. 





“Wampum, shwampum, give me my allowance in 
First National City Travelers Checks —they re better than money.” 


No tenderfoot, that boy! He knows FNCB Travelers Checks are 
better than money because they're spendable anywhere in the 
world, but only by the traveler to whom issued. If lost or stolen, 
a prompt refund is made by any of FNCB’s thousands of refund 
points around the globe. They’re accepted everywhere because 
tty are backed by First National City, best-known name in 
world-wide banking. Ask for them by name at your bank. 


Fastest refund in case of loss or theft— 
in U.S. except Alaska and Hawaii, phone 
WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25 for near- 


est refund location. In other 
countries, Alaska and Hawaii, 
inquire at principal hotels.. 





FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS — 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Here’s a man 
if you like to 


Your flight may have arrived late at 
night, or in the middle of a rainstorm. 
But as soon as the engines stopped, this 
man was right there searching, testing, 
making sure. 

In industry terms he’s called a line 
mechanic. And he and hundreds like 
him throughout United Air Lines are 
extremely important...to us and to 
you. Their job: to see to it that your 
plane is absolutely airworthy before it 
takes off again. Their training: extremely « 
thorough and continually updated. Their 
responsibility: your safety and comfort 
and—only after these are assured— 
getting your flight off on time. 

Because they know how important 
it is for you to leave and arrive on 
schedule, our line maintenance peor e 


















you’d want to know about 


travel on time 





e have done some special things to pre- 
amt nega 


Faster and better 


a They have invented many special tools 
< to do their work faster and better; 
they have made up preplanned tool 
a kits so. no time is lost looking for the 
ee right tools; they use walkie-talkies to 
speed work on the ramp or between 
ramp and hangar; they have their own 
: private line telephone system providing 
instant connection among United sta- 





tions all over the nation; they use this 


ae system. to anticipate needs, get advance 
information, parts, decisions, whatever 
is necessary to avoid delay. They are 
-constantly developing many other aids 
> on-time dependability. 





Extra care—for people | 


All this effort and ingenuity on the part- Oe 
of our line mechanics springs from a 


policy that goes for all the rest of us. at. 


United Air Lines—no matter what our : 


jobs are—all the way from the president 
right on through the organization. __ 


This policy says very specifically that ee 


the welfare of our customers as indi- 
viduals must come first in everything 


we do—and that a genuine concern for 
people must be part of all who work : 


with us. 


of it. es 
With the great human reponse 


ties involved, there can be no better _ E 


basis for ramune o choosing—an 
airline. 


UNITED 
OO 


THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 





Extra care—for people =i the a art r S 











The Ailantic Report : ; 


de whirlwind visits to London and Washington 
by Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson immediately 
upon his election revived a diplomatic technique 
that has been unused since the latter days of the 
Roosevelt Administration. They were: goodwill 
_missions in purest and simplest form, not designed 
to negotiate settlements of Canadian-United King- 
dom problems or Canadian-American problems, 
of which there are more than enough. Rather, 
they were intended to clear away the doubt and 
suspicion and irritability which have bedeviled 
‘Canada’s external relationships in recent- years, 
to create an atmosphere of goodwill for the ne- 
gotiations when they do take place. 


It is in just such a mission that the contrast is the 
sharpest between Pearson and the man he de- 
feated, John Diefenbaker. Pearson is at his best 
in selling himself and his ideas when he deals with 
individuals or small groups. He has a genuine 
talent for finding small areas of agreement and try- 
ing to enlarge them. Diefenbaker is at his best 
on the hustings with a large and partisan audience, 
which he can arouse as few other politicians can. 
It can almost be said that he has a talent for find- 
ing small areas of disagreement and building them 
into Campaign issues. 


In the last year, purposeful communication be- 
tween Ottawa and Washington had broken down. 
~The new Prime Minister visited President Ken- 
nedy to establish a personal rapport, and’ the 
degree:to which he succeeded impressed. even. the 
most cynical correspondents at Hyannisport.: The 
pipeline between Ottawa and Washington was 
thawed out and now can be filled with meaningful 
communications. 


The problems which beset the two countries are 
‘so complex and so fundamental, however, that it 
took the two leaders the better part of two days 
just to catalogue and describe them. Washington, 
“for-example, wants Canada to join the Organiza- 
tion of American States and help to develop Latin 
~ America; it urgently wants ratification of the Co- 
lumbia River treaty; it is seriously concerned about 
excessive. Canadian borrowing in the United 


.. 
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States; it wants. Canadian support for President 
Kennedy’s proposed 50 percent cut in tariffs. 


On some of these points, Canada will go along. 
On all it will be prepared to negotiate. The bar- 
gaining will be hard because some of the points 
touch the. very heart of the Canadian economy. 
But the new Canadian Prime Minister is an ardent 
believer in the idea that it is possible to be a*hard 
bargainer and an amiable good neighbor at the 
same time. Both countries were ready to make a 
fresh start, and the end of Canada’s second gen- 
eral election campaign within a year, on April 8, 
evoked the same reaction in Washington as in 
Canada — sighs of relief that it was over. 


Never before had an American government in- 
truded so deeply into a Canadian election. Its in- 
volvement in the debate over nuclear weapons 
helped turn out the Conservative Administration 
of Prime Minister Diefenbaker. The confusion 
over the controversy prevented the Liberal Party 
under Pearson from obtaining an overall majority 
with which to govern for the next five years. When 
the dust settled, the Liberals took office with 130 
seats, the Conservatives. elected 94, the Social 
Credit Party 24, and the New Democratic Party 
17, in a Parliament of 265. 


The causes of friction 


The election was brought on by a chain of events 
which began with the visit to Ottawa of General 
Lauris Norstad at New Year’s. Then the obtrusion 
of the State Department in a Canadian parliamen- 
tary debate stoked the flames of controversy; and 
cloak-and-dagger stories of secret American pa- 
pers falling into Canadian hands, gibes at Canada 
by a congressional committee, and official Ameri- 
can deprecation of the Bomarc combined to give 
the Canadian election campaign an American 
tinge. The nuclear defense issue monopolized 
attention, and pressing Canadian economic and 
cultural problems were ignored. 


Formulation of its own defense policy by the 
United States has been simplified by. its develop- 
ment of the world’s greatest. stock of nuclear 


em, 





`: He's a staff instructor in a typical General Motors Training Center. His full-time job is updating 
GM dealer servicemen on new skills, tools and service techniques . . . as new features and changes 
appear on your GM car. His goal—developing better manpower for greater owner satisfaction, year in 
and year out! 


Men singled out for jobs like that of this instructor have high technical and teaching qualifications. 
Many have 25 years’ experience in the automotive industry. Their classes are small—6 to 8 
mechanics at a time. They have added immeasurably to the skills of GM dealer servicemen through- 
out the country with more than 16,700,000 hours of classroom instruction since the first GM Train- 
ing Center was established ten years ago. Result—better service for GM car owners. 


Thirty General Motors Training Centers across the nation, with 262 classrooms, contribute to the 
training and development of GM dealer manpower, just as every state in the nation contributes man- 
power to the entire General Motors team. Indeed, the world over, GM’s greatest asset is its people! 





GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 





Is Lord Calvert an extravagance? 


Some people think so. 
But what’s money 
when you have a taste for rare quality? 
I'ma very particular fellow. 
When it comes to whiskey | drink 
only the finest. 
My brand: Lord Calvert. 
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BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, HOUSE OF CALVERT, N.Y. 0. 
` 
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CORP i 


-| weapons. But for Canada, with its 


large isolationist minorities, preoccus 
pied as it is with maintaining its- 
sovereignty, to work out a defense 


|-policy has been agonizingly difficult. 


Canada is irrevocably. committed to 
the side of the United States, and 
geographically it is caught square 
in the middle between the United 
States and Russia. Thus, it comes 
naturally by its pathological pursuit 
of world disarmament.and its often 
naive commitment to the United 
Nations: 


Until the arrival of General. Nor», 
stad, all Canadian political parties 
embraced two contradictory articles 
of faith: that any enlargement of the 
nuclear club to include Canada was 
an affront to morality which would 
increase the risk of nuclear war; and 
that Canada must be prepared to 
help defend the free world and itself 
against Russian aggression, and the 
nuclear deterrent was the only effec- 
tive defense. l l 


In 1958 and 1959, the Diefenbaker 
government agreed to adopt four 
American nuclear weapon systems. 
These included the Bomarc in Can- 
ada and C.F. 104 Starfighter strike 
reconnaissance planes for its NATO 
squadrons, But none of the weapons 
could be effective without nuclear 
warheads. Before the warheads could 
be acquired, a bilateral treaty with 
the United States had to be negoti- 
ated for joint control. 


As it would take several years to 
install the Bomarcs and build the 
planes, however, there was no rush to 
get on with negotiations. In the 
meantime, the government hoped 
the world would agree to nuclear 
disarmament, so-that. Canadian ac- 


ae he 
ceptance of nuclear warheads would 
| be unnecessary. Unhappily, time 

caught up with the government. The 


Bomarcs were installed in 1962, and 
the NATO squadron took delivery 
of its Starfighters, both without war- 
heads. ‘The Cuban crisis focused 
attention sharply on these Canadfan- 
made holes in North American de- 
fense. ee 


This was the atmosphere into 
which General Norstad wandered 
early in January. The retiring com: 
mander of NATO, at an Ottawa 


A 


What will it cost 
_to provide a job for him? 


Sige: types of jobs will be available in 
private industry to this year’s crop of 
graduates: (1) New jobs created by our 
expanding economy, (2) Vacancies in 
established jobs created by such natural 
causes as retirement, death, illness and win- 
ning tickets on the Irish Sweepstakes. 


Established or new, though, it takes a 
large amount of capital investment to pro- 
vide most jobs in the U.S. Here at Union 
Oil, for example, there is an average net 
investment of $70,000 in tools, drilling rigs, 
refineries, etc., behind each job in the 
company. 


Obviously, the “tools” required to put a 
secretary to work at Union Oil don’t cost 
$70,000. On the other hand, the equipment 
behind one of our refinery workers may run 
twice as high. So the figures are realistic. 
Admittedly, the oil industry is on the high 
side in capital-per-employee requirements. 
But the average for all U.S. manufacturing 
is between $15,000 and $20,000. 


Now under our economic system, there 
are three sources of new “tool” money for 
private industry. They are: (1) Equity capi- 
tal invested by owners or stockholders, 
(2) Borrowed capital provided by loans or 
bond issues, and (3) Profits that can be 
plowed back into the business. (Money set 
aside for depreciation helps replace worn 
out equipment but doesn’t buy tools for 
new jobs.) 


However, without adequate profits —or 
the reasonable anticipation of them—no 
company can continue very long to acquire 
either equity capital or borrowed capital. So 
profits are the key to the whole “tool” 
money situation. 


If we are to continue to provide the addi- 
tional jobs which our growing U.S. labor 
force requires—and continue to increase our 
nation’s productivity — adequate profits for 
American industry are an absolute must. 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: President, 
Union Oil Company of California, Union Oi 
Center, Los Angeles 17, California. 





Union Oil Company of California 


“ ‘ MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR QIL 
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During the summers in Antarc- 
tica, the sun shines 24 hours a 
day, and scientists who live there 
in the line of duty get a staring, 
glazed look called Big Eye for 
want of sleep. 

We've known people to get 
something like Big Eye in our 
board rooms as a result of watch- 
ing the tape hour after hour. 
They stare and stare and some- 
times seem to be mesmerized by 
the parade of prices across the 
Trans-Lux screen. 


Now it’s perfectly true that we 
often tell investors to keep track 
of their holdings, but the form of 
Big Eye just described is not 
what we mean. A speculator who 
trades on minor price variations 
may watch the tape with reason, 
but a long-term investor should 
not concern himself with minute- 
by-minute price fluctuations. As 
long as his company is a good 
one and continues in an upward 
trend, and as long as there is no 
news development that seems 
likely to alter it, he certainly 
doesn’t need to keep an hourly 
check on his stock. 


Of course, the opposite of 
board-room Big Eye, which might 
be called the ostrich syndrome 
or the head-in-the-sand reaction, 
is as dangerous as Big Eye is 
foolish. Everyone who owns se- 
curities should keep regular tabs 
on their behavior and be pre- 
pared to sell them if they prove 
disappointing. That’s simply 
having common sense about com- 
mon stocks. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





AERRILL LYNCH, 
ERCE, 
‘ENNER, & SMITH INC 


) PINE “STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








Report on Canada 


press conference, was questioned 
closely, and his replies made head- 
lines. Canada, he indicated, was re- 
neging on its commitments to NATO 
because it was refusing to permit 
the Starfighters to be armed with the 
only effective armament they could 
carry — nuclear arms. He pointed 
out that, even when the planes were 
armed, it would take up to six months 
to train Canadian pilots, and train- 
ing could not begin until the Cana- 
dian government signed a treaty 
with the United States. 


The Norstad statement stirred up 
the nationwide newspaper argu- 
ment, but neither the Liberal Party 
nor the government became immedi- 
ately involved. Lester Pearson then 
went on a visit to New York and 
upon his return made a surprise 
public speech in Toronto. In a com- 
plete about-face, he called for Can- 
ada to honor its NATO commit- 
ments and acquire the warheads 
without which its weapons were im- 
potent. The speech caused a turmoil 
inside the Liberal Party. There 
were resignations and dissension be- 
fore the party closed ranks behind 
Pearson. 


Diefenbaker reconfirmed the gov- 
ernment’s position in a long speech 
on January 25. He laid great stress 
on modifications he hoped the 
Kennedy-Macmillan Nassau agree- 
ment would make in Western strat- 
egy. A multinuclear force within 
NATO, he said, would alter Can- 
ada’s obligations. He quoted De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara 
to the effect that the Bomarc was be- 
coming obsolete as new weapons 
evolved. The British had abandoned 
the Skybolt, and the switch to the 
Polaris submarine would likely mod- 
ify the role of the Starfighter. In any 
event, he asserted, the government 
would change nothing and do noth- 
ing until the NATO Council met in 
Ottawa in May, four months hence. 
He bitterly accused Pearson of advo- 
cating a ‘‘made in Washington” pol- 
icy for Canada. 


Washington interferes 


The State Department jumped in- 
to the debate by issuing a long press 
release, in Ottawa as well as in Wash- 
ington, in rebuttal of the Diefen- 
baker case. In Parliament, all par- 
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ties instantly joined in protest against 

American interference in domestic 
Canadian politics. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s emotion-charged statement that 
Canada was not going to be pushed 
around by the United States was 
echoed and endorsed with equal fer- 
vor by Pearson and other party lead- 
ers. Then the debate resumed as 
before and became angrier than ever. 


Within a week the Diefenbaker 
government fell, and Canada was in- 
to its fourth general election in six 
years. But to attribute the parlia- 
mentary defeat to American inter- 
vention alone would be oversimpli- 
fication. The most that could be 
said is that the American statements 
were the catalyst in the House of 
Commons motion which brought 
down the government. 


The defense issue alone would 
not have defeated it. Social unrest in 
French Canada and Quebec’s noisy 
separatist movement, the steadily 
accelerating absorption of Canadian 
industry by American capital, the 
ever-present foreign-exchange crisis, 
the almost complete disenchantment 
of Canadian business with Diefen- 
baker were all of greater importance. 


The Conservative split 


The Conservative Party itself was 
split by the nuclear debate. Douglas 
Harkness had resigned prior to the 
vote. Within a week, George Hees, 
the highly popular Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, and Paul Sevigny, 
Associate Minister of Defense, also 
quit. Other Cabinet ministers re- 
signed. In short order, newspapers 
which previously had been true-blue 
Tory switched to the Liberal Party. 


It was surely a tattered, strife- 
torn, desertion-damaged remnant of 
a party which Diefenbaker led into 
the election. The wondeg is not that 
he did so badly. The wonder is that 
he did so well at the polls. 


When the election was called, 
Liberal leaders confidently talked of 
winning 180 seats in the house of 
265. They won only 130, or three 
fewer than were needed for a ma- 
jority. Instead of the 45 or 50 seats 
they conceded to Diefenbaker, the 
Conservatives won 94. The Liberals 
swept the large cities clear of Con- 
servatives, but the latter retained 
their solid grip on the rural seats 
outside Quebec. . 


~< 








Daniel Boone showed the way! 


Dark forests, wild Indians, untamed rivers—nothing stopped Daniel Boone! His itch 
to see beyond the next mountain helped open the West. This same pioneering spirit 
has spurred rural electrics to help develop and strengthen our country. 


Following Boone’s lead, these local rural electrics keep pushing back frontiers to 
bring people in sparsely-settled areas a better life. Sometimes the going is so rough 
unique construction methods are required—such as stringing wire and transporting 
poles by helicopter. 


Just as many of Boone’s trails grew into busy roads, today’s rural electric lines 
sometimes bring rapid growth to thinly settled spots. This often turns long over- 
looked areas into desirable home, farm, or factory sites. Sometimes these areas 
grow so much, they’re annexed by cities having other power suppliers. Should 
rural electrics then be forced to give up their consumers in the annexed area? 


Pioneering with power lines is a costly job. Only by continuing to serve the more, 
populous areas they pioneered in the past can rural electrics afford to bring power 
to scattered consumers no other supplier wants to serve. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


*These are the nearly 1,000 consumer-owned, non-profit electric systems, financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration loans, which serve 20 million rural Americgns in 46 states. For more 
information, write Rural Electrics, 2000 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington 9,D.C 
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As the election proceeded, its anti- 
American overtones attracted un- 
precedented attention in the United 
States and gave outsiders a distorted 
impression of Canadian politics. To 
identify the Conservatives as an anti- 
American party would be no more 
accurate than to call the Liberals a 
pro-American party. The Conserva- 
tive government had, in fact, leaned 
over backward to cooperate with 
Washington on the Columbia River 
treaty and in connection with crude- 
oil exports. 


Except for the nuclear issue, Ot- 
tawa got along with Washington on 
defense without difficulty. Diefen- 
baker, fundamentally a Canadian 
nationalist, reacted with steadily ris- 
ing anger to provocation from Wash- 
ington. He directed his campaign to 
the people who admired him most — 
the Canadian farmers. He gloried in 
the fact that Canadian city news- 
papers, television commentators, 
Canadian business, American maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the Amer- 
ican government were all against 
him. 


*“‘Everybody’s against me but the 
people!” he cried, echoing Harry 
Truman in 1948. He carried every 
farm riding in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, not because Cana- 
dians are anti-American — they are 
not — but because the Conserva- 
tives were superior wheat marketers 
to the Liberals. With considerable 
justification, the Conservatives boast- 
ed that the Canadian recession was 
over, for a while at least, with na- 
tional income up a whopping 8 per- 
cent, and that they had done it all. 


The Liberals wrote off the western 
farm vote and concentrated on the 
Pacific Coast and the east. Confi- 
dence was their main talking point, 
the restoration of confidence at home 
and international prestige abroad. 
Pearson endlessly deplored Canadian 
criticism of the United States and the 
United Kingdom and pleaded that 
his party would “‘get Canada going 
again.” 


Halfway through the election, the 
polls found neither party was making 
any headway with the electors. With 
four parties clamoring for votes, it 
was at this stage that the prospect of 
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having another election and another’ 
minority government came home to 
Canadians. In the end, the issue that 
proved decisive was the need for a 
stable government, and as the polls 
indicated that the Liberals would be 
the largest party, they got the benefit 
of the bandwagon vote. By election 
day, the nuclear issue which had 
started it all had become a crashing 
bore. 


The new government 


The Pearson Cabinet is one of the 
strongest ever put together in Can- 
ada. It contains a half-dozen top 
business executives and an equal 
number of experienced parliamen- 
tarians. That friendlier relations 
with both the United States and the 
United Kingdom will be achieved 
can be taken for granted. Both Pear- 
son and his Minister of External Af- 
fairs, Paul Martin, are as. skilled in 
international affairs as they are 
steeped in them. 


But none of Canada’s basic prob- 
lems was solved by the election. Its 
foreign-exchange problem, arising 
from the $19.2 billion invested in 
Canada by U.S. industry and com- 
merce, will return to haunt it. It is 
significant that the man who regards 
Canada’s foremost problem as ‘‘How 
can we buy Canada back?” will fill 
Pearson’s most important Cabinet 
post. He is Walter Gordon, the Min- 
ister of Finance, whose responsibility 
it will be to devise fiscal policies and 
taxation policies which will do just 
that. Mitchell Sharpe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, probably 
knows more about the deleterious 
impact of American branch plants on 
Canadian exports than any other 
Canadian. He will be responsible 
for solving that problem. 


The new Pearson Administration 
will move quickly to plug whatever 
holes exist in North American de- 


fense. It will assuredly take a leading 


part in expanding Anglo-Canadian- 
United States trade. The search for 
solutions to Canada’s economic prob- 
lems will no doubt be as painful be- 
low the border as it is above, for the 
root cause lies within the United 
States, in the form of American own- 
ership of most of Canada’s resources, 
industry, and commerce. But the 
search will proceed in an atmosphere 
of peace and quiet for the next three 
or four years, which, essentially, is 
all that Canadians really voted for. 


FORGET e AND CRASH DIETS... 


Weight controllers increase their chances for 


: : success by adopting the lifetime “balance plan’ Z 


Cy AMERICANS spend millions of dollars each 
year for pills ¢ and potions, machines and gadgets, and 
special “dietary foods” which are promoted as “an easy 
way to lose weight.” About all that most of these people 
lose is their money, for these heavily advertised “easy 
ways” to weight reduction seldom work. The person who 
consumes more food than his body needs for energy adds 
pounds. The way to shed excess pounds is to burn more 
calories. than one consumes. 

Weight control should be a lifetime goal, not something 
to be achieved over a matter of a few weeks or months. 
_The overweight person must face the facts. To get his or 
her weight i down to the desirable level and to keep it there 
-takes a great deal of will power, almost unlimited support 

from family and friends, and adoption of what we call the 
“balance—or moderation—plan.” 

The plan itself is simple, but it may not be an easy one 
for every weight controller to put into personal practice. 


THIS IS THE PLAN 


Let’s assume that the person really desires to attain and 
to maintain the desirable weight for his height and body 
build and follows the sensible plan of regular medical 


check-ups by a competent physician who can determine 


-if weight loss is desirable and if exercise is permissible. 
Certainly one of the first steps for the weight controller is 
to adopt a planned physical exercise program. This is 
especially important for the sedentary office worker. The 
human body needs regular exercise. We function more 
effectively if we use our muscles and keep them in tone. 

` Although there are many ways to exercise, walking is 
one of the best. Walking five miles each day not only helps 
the body achieve better tone but also uses about 300 cal- 
‘ries. If present food intake has been maintaining the 
body weight for some time, adding five miles of walking 
to the daily routine could lead to a 15 pound weight loss 
- over a period of six months. It would provide the double 
benefit of weight reduction and that better over-all feeling 
that comes from regular exercise. 


"A BALANCE THE DIET 


For weight reduction or for weight control and mainte- 

nance, a well balanced diet is a key element in the “balance 
plan.” What a person eats should be balanced in both 
quantity and quality. Weight controllers must know their 
calories and cannot overlook the calories consumed be- 

tween meals and at cocktail time. To maintain weight, the 
- intake of calories must balance with the energy expended. 
To lose weight, the intake of calories must be lower than 
-the energy expenditure so that the body uses its own fat 


stores. for fuel. For most people, a combination of in- 







'ereased exercise and lower food intake is probably the 
ensible approach to weight reduction. 











To provide a diet balanced qualitatively doesn t require | 
using a slide rule. Foods must furnish necessary: nutrients 
—protein, minerals, vitamins, etc., or the diet may be 
dangerously unbalanced. Foods. should ‘be selected from 
the four basic food groups which are classified largely. on. 
the basis of the nutrients they supply. _ = 



































SELECT FROM THESE FOOD GROUPS s ; 

MILK AND OTHER DAIRY FOODS: Two 8-ounce glass 
milk (or the equivalent in such dairy products as c! 
and ice cream) per day provide an adult man approximatel 
25% of the protein he needs (high quality protein, too); 
71% of his calcium (adults do need calcium to keep bones _ 
well supplied even after growth stops, as well as for oth 
vital purposes); 15% of the vitamin A; 46% of the ribo 
flavin; 10-12% of the thiamine; 10-13% of the calo ries 
For an adult woman, two 8-ounce glasses of milk provi 
31% of the protein she needs; 71% of the calcium; 1 
of the vitamin A; 56% of the riboflavin; 13-16% of 
thiamine; and 14-18% of the calories. Milk is an excell 
food for weight controllers and weight reducers beca 
it provides large percentages of necessary food nutr 
at-a comparatively low cost in calories. To obtain 
essential nutrients in other foods could cost much m 
in calories consumed. : 

MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, EGGS: Two or more servings 
day from this group provide additional protein, iron 
amine, riboflavin, and niacin. Weight reducers shot d 
lect the leaner cuts of meat to reduce total calories. __ 

VEGETABLES-FRUITS: Four or more servings each ¢ 
from this group, including a citrus fruit or vegeta 
in vitamin C and a dark-green or deep-yellow 
vitamin A, assure adequate ee of th 
vitamins. : 

BREADS-CEREALS: Four or more servings per day fo 1 
this group provide protein, iron, B-vitamins, and 
energy (calories). 

Making one’s food selections. from dee four 
food groups, while at the same time being very conscien 
tious about balancing calorie intake against calorie e: 
penditure, is the pattern for lifetime eating habits th 
of us should try to develop. Balancing a diet, in quan 
and quality, plus a daily exercise program are two g 
ways to control weight and to enjoy life more. , 

For a free copy of THE TIME OF OUR LIVES, a bookle 
which suggests a family physical fitness program, write 
to the American Dairy Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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The Atlantic Report , 


Moss ago it was obvious that the year 1963, 
or most of it, would be dominated in West Ger- 
many by the issue of the successor to Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. Since the Federal Republic came into 
existence in 1949, Chancellor Adenauer has led 
his Christian Democratic Party to victory in four 
successive elections. In addition, he has created 
his own peculiar type of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the so-called “Chancellor democracy,” in 
which a father figure has advised, admonished, 
steered, directed, and, above all, controlled. This 
paternalistic rule has imprinted itself to such an 
extent on the contemporary German mind: that 
many Germans have visualized Adenauer’s retire- 
ment with a shudder, since they have identified 
their own hopes and fears with him for so long. 


It is one of the tragedies of human history that 
men who have worked ably and selflessly for their 
country sometimes try to cling too long to power. 
The greatest German statesman, Bismarck, was 
driven from office with the execrations of his 
Kaiser ringing in his ears. Winston Churchill was 
unseated, in the final resort, by the gibes of an 
unfunny comic paper, Punch. Adenauer, even 
more than Bismarck or Churchill, has found grow- 
ing old gracefully impossible, at least in-office. 
Itis a peculiarly poignant tragedy that such a man 
should approach the moment of retirement in a 
mood of frustration and rancor... 


Years ago Adenauer decided. that Ludwig 
Erhard, his Minister of Economics and» his co- 
creator of the German renaissance since 1949, 
would not succeed him. Erhard had buried him- 
self in economic issues; he had, Adenauer thought, 
no flair for foreign affairs. He was fat — a beset- 
ting sin in. Adenauer’s eyes, for the Chancellor is 
basically an ascetic. Erhard talked in a rough 
Swabian accent and was utterly remote from the 
elite of the Rhineland Catholic hierarchy, glum 
kinsmen of the Roman Curia, whose counsels have 
helped Adenauer to keep his distance from his 
countrymen, his Christian Democratic colleagues, 
and his Cabinet ministers. For the last five years 
Adenauer. has been trying to block Erhard’s candi- 
dacy for the chancellorship, with an old man’s 
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WEST GERMANY 


persistence and an old man’s refusal to respect the 
views of the Christian Democratic majority. 


Despite Adenauer’s opposition, the party nom- 
inated Erhard to succeed him. In October, he will 
be formally elected Chancellor by the Bundestag, 
and the Federal Republic will move into its next 
phase of development, in which people, parlia- 
ment, and Cabinet ministers. should be æble to 
play a bigger part than they have so far. 


The changing of the guard 


The Federal Republic is stable, politically and 
socially as well as economically. ‘The fears which 


have been expressed over Adenauer’s departure, | 


springing from a back-to-the-womb reflex of a 
Germany which in some sense had to be reborn 
after the Nazi era, are unfounded: The new Fed- 
eral government which had to be formed, after 
the coalition crisis in December of last year, 
has shown a welcome stability. It has already 
withstood some awkward stresses, in spite of 
Adenauer, who has been intent on steering his 
own line with as little reference as possible to his 
ministers. 


Some of the seven new ministers have shown 
marked ability. The Free Democrats would be 
happy to remain in coalition with the Christian 
Democrats under Adenauer’s successor — in fact, 
a great deal happier than they have been under 
his leadership. Indeed, there are only two factors 
working against the inception of a new era of 
middle-of-the-road Christian Democratic govern- 
ment in. West Germany, in which there could be a 
blossoming of ideas on the future of a coumtry no 
longer overshadowed by a single masterful old 
man. The first factor is the maneuvering for con- 
trol; the second is the public reaction to the in- 
ternal convulsions of the Christian Democratic 
Party. 


For the last two years Adenauer had hoped that 
he could insinuate his own candidate into the 
chancellorship. He was Heinrich Krone, Ade- 
nauer’s right-hand man in the party and his 
Minister for Special Questions. Krone played 


a most unselfish role ın the last two 
Adenauer governments, always on 
hand to iron out internal differences 
in Cabinet or coalition, patient and 
persuasive, asking nothing for him- 
- elf. But Krone is a man in his 
seventies, devoid of ambition. And 
his good work in recent years has 
been partly in expiation of the poor 
figure which he cut in 1933, when he 
collaborated in the still-strong Cath- 
olic Center Party’s suicide, leaving 
the Nazis alone in the political field. 


From Adenauer’s point of view, 
Krone would have made an ideal 
Chancellor, in that he could have 
been steered from the present Chan- 
cellor’s home at Rhoendorf, just 
across the Rhine, and the ex-Chan- 
cellor might have become the power 
behind the throne and so remain, 
effectively directing the destiny of 
the people of West Germany. 


The Federal Foreign Minister, 
Gerhard Schroeder, is both strong- 
minded and wily; he wants to work 
on as Foreign Minister until his po- 
litical stature is generally recognized. 
He is moving steadily toward that 
goal, and may consider himself as a 
potential candidate for the chancel- 
lorship at the next Federal elections, 
in 1965. 


Will Adenauer bring himself to co- 
operate with Erhard, his party’s 
choice? In March, Adenauer cut 
Erhard in public, openly insulting 
the man who had served him loyally 
for fifteen years and who had never 
conspired to supplant him or thwart 
his will. There were unforgettable 
scenes in the Bundestag, when Ade- 
nauer refused to address a single 
word to the minister who sat on his 
right, less than a foot away from 
him. These scenes, not provoked by 
Erhard, leave a question mark 
against whaat is in store for Erhard as 
Chancellor. 


"rhe public reaction 


During these internecine Chris- 
tian Democratic Party struggles, the 
Christian Democrats have been los- 
ing ground with the electorate. The 
West Berlin elections on February 17 
were an eye-opener. The Christian 
Democratic vote dropped from 38 to 
29 percent; that of the Social Demo- 
crats, in permanent opposition in 
Bonn, went from 52 to 62 percent. 
This was by far the worst setback 
suffered by the Christian Democrats 
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Report on West Germany 


since they began ruling West Ger- 
many in 1949. 


Simultaneously, an angry alterca- 
tion began in Bavaria, the greatest 
Christian Democratic stronghold, 
over the local leadership of Franz- 
Josef Strauss, who was sacked in De- 
cember from the Federal Ministry of 
Defense over the Spiegel affair. It 
was significant that Strauss, a young 
man at forty-nine, had annoyed most 
of all the members of the party’s 
youth group, the Junge Union. In 
other Laender the Christian Demo- 
crats were also at odds with one an- 
other. The party was losing co- 
hesion, purpose, direction. 


Early in March the Christian 
Democratic Party appointed two 
“grand electors” to look into the 
matter of the succession. One of 
them, Heinrich von Brentano, was 
chairman of the parliamentary 
party; the other, Josef Dufhues, was 
party manager. Simpleminded peo- 
ple have supposed that this two-man 
committee really has no other object 
in life. In reality, its more important 
aim is to re-create the party solidar- 
ity which alone can offset the failures 
of the party leader. Adenauer in- 
tends to cling to the chairmanship of 
the party even after he retires from 
the chancellorship. This is a gloomy 
prospect, if only because of the in- 
creasing waywardness of his policy, 
thought, and pronouncements. 


The Chancellor shows his age 


A few examples of this wayward- 
ness may be illustrative. Adenauer 
made a series of incredible state- 
ments in the course of a bare fort- 
night. He said that the British gov- 
ernment, following the breakdown of 
the Brussels talks on Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market, had twice 
officially stated that it would make 
no further attempt to talk with the 
Six until a British general election 
had been held. Challenged to name 
his source for this quite untrue asser- 
tion, he said he had read this ‘‘in the 
German newspapers.” He could not 
name one such newspaper, for none 
had printed such a thing. 


Adenauer asked Erhard pointedly 
what he was doing about his Secre- 
tary of State, Dr. Mueller-Armack, 
who had offered his resignation after 
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the Brussels breakdown. Adenauer ° 
added that it was paradoxieal that 
Mueller-Armack should remain in 
office when he was in open disagree- 
ment with the policy of his govern- 
ment. But Mueller-Armack was not 
in disagreement with his own gov- 
ernment; he was in disagreement 
with General de Gaulle’s action in 
barring the road to Britain’s engry. 
Adenauer had insisted that he him- 
self favored Britain’s entry, but there 
were many Germans who believed 
that he had not lifted a finger to 
make it possible. The doubts of 
such people were reinforced by the 
Mueller-Armack episode. 


Almost at once Adenauer made 
another gaffe. Speaking to a gather- 
ing of the international press which 
included Polish newspapermen, he 
welcomed the new German-Polish 
trade agreement, called for closer re- 
lations between the two countries, 
and then reminded his listeners, in- 
cluding the Poles, that Poland was 
“not a free country.” It would be 
difficult to imagine a less suitable 
way of improving relations with 
Warsaw. 


Of a more comical nature was the. 
Chancellor’s insistence that his pri- 
vate telephone line was being tapped. 
He claimed he could recognize the 
interference noises. The Minister of 
Posts put his line in order (some of 
the wiring was merely old), then 
tapped Adenauer’s conversations for 
several days. Tape recordings were 
played for the astonished Chancellor, 
after he had said that all tapping of 
his line had ceased. F 


It is not a matter of surprise that 
at eighty-seven Adenauer is losing 
some of his old level-headedness. His 
inflexibility of mind has become such 
that he refused to be deterred for one 
moment from his favorite project of a 
Franco-German treaty of coopera- 
tion, even when De Gaulle time@& 
signing to coincide exactly with th 
Brussels breakdown organized with 
such ruthless efficiency by Foreign 
Minister Couve de Murville. The 
dangers inherent in putting friend- 
ship with France above the ‘interests 
of the Western alliance as a whole 
were at once recognized by German 
politicians, the German press, and a 
large section of the German public. 


But the Chancellor was unshaken 
in his allegiance to De Gaulle, a-sub-. 


SCrVICIL ALLILUUC WILL Ilidy LUST MIN | 
‘Christian Democratic Party some 
millions of votes in Land elections by 
the time he retires. For the concern | 
of the German people over the pros- 
pect of worsening relations with the 
United States and, to a lesser extent, | 
Britain is considerable. And the 
great mass of Germans have not the 
slightest interest in the sort of Euro- 
pean Third Force which De Gaulle 
wants to create. They are far too | 
aware of the twenty Red Army divi- 
sions in East Germany, of Soviet 
rocket-launching bases, and of the 
nonsense of a French independent 
nuclear deterrent. 


Grumbling in Bonn 


In other, minor respects the Ade- 
nauer government had a difficult 
spring. The affair of the steel tubes, 
when three Ruhr firms had to cancel 
contracts worth $28 million to export 
163,000 tons of tubes to the Soviet 
Union (the NATO Council ruled 
that they had a potential military 
value), annoyed both the steel in- 
dustry and the unions. 


The sudden appearance in Bavaria 
of the former French Prime Minister, 
Georges Bidault, De Gaulle’s sworn 
enemy, caused acute embarrassment 
in Bonn. Only a few days earlier a 
minor degree of embarrassment was | 
caused by the kidnapping of Colonel 
Antoine Argoud of the OAS by mem- 
bers of the French secret service in 
Munich, under the noses of the Ger- 
man police. And Bonn still grum- 


bled about the Spiegel affair. Better than it has to be ee. 


In Bonn there was only one cheer- e A 
ing piece of news — plans for re- from tip to clip 
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middle of the city. Bonn, the ‘‘Fed- 
eral village,’ will acquire greater 
stature, but even this news carries an 
echo of regret. For in 1949, when it 


was picked as the capital, it was $p PARKER 
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- Atlantic 


LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


The South African situation 
Sir: 

I have read with deep interest the 
article ‘ʻA Little More Time for 
Violence” (page 70 of this issue) by 
David Lowe, who is obviously a man 
of high conscience and fine mind, 
but where does his argument take 
him? To military invasion by the 
United Nations, meaning by the 
U.S. Marines? xs 

The Republic of South Africa is a 
sovereign nation, and so are we. I 
utterly deplore what has happened 
in Alabama and Mississippi, but if 
the Russians should invade to set it 
right, I would be down there on the 
beaches to help repel them. 

I was recently in California. In 
- Los Angeles the Black Muslims were 
being tried for crimes precisely like 
those of Poqo. One day near San 
Diego I passed a border patrol. 
What were they there for? To chase 
the wetbacks back across the border; 
and when these wetbacks are ad- 
mitted to our area as migrant work- 
ers, they must carry passes. This 
is apartheid — American apartheid. 
We justify this on the ground that 
these Mexicans are not citizens of 
the United States. But that is pre- 
cisely what the white man says to the 
Bantu in South Africa: ‘“‘You are a 
separate people. We were here first. 
If you enter our area, you must do 
so on our terms.’’ And I honestly 
believe that the wetback economic 
opportunity below the border is 
lower than that of the Bantu. Are 
we doing as much about it as the 
whites of South Africa are doing? 

Housing is still deplorable for 
many of our minority groups. Not 
long ago I visited our own Deep 






Repartee 


South, and there I found American 
Negroes living in crude shacks that 
would not for a moment be tolerated 
in South Africa. Outside the indus- 
trial city of Johannesburg, the Bantu 
worker lives in a comfortable house 
equipped with all modern conven- 
iences, which is built for him by the 
municipality and rented to him at a 
low rate. Slums have been almost 
completely eliminated from the ur- 
ban areas. 

I still ask for a lowering of the 
voices, and I urge balance in report- 
ing, on Mr. Lowe and the gentlemen 
of the press. Let them record the 
good as well as the bad. 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
Chicago, Ill. 


“I, personally. . .” 


Sir: 

Compliments on your selection of 
Charles C. O’Connell’s story “‘Is- 
land Teacher” (May Atlantic). Lets 
see more of his work in the future — 
a really polished, sensitive writer. 


B. James WRIGHT 
Flint, Mich. 


Sir: 

“Its a Gloomy World, Gentle- 
men” by Randall Jarrell (April 
Atlantic) is a welcome sight for the 
reader of Russian novels. However, 
particularly in view of the rare ap- 
pearance of any such commentary, 
it seems to me that a more hopeful 
mood would have served the reading 
audience in better stead. I believe 
there is more cheer in the Russian 
works than Mr. Jarrell leads us to 
believe. 

Where can one experience a more 
complete synthesis and empathy than 
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through the reading of War and 
Peace? Here is a Tolstoy unmen- 
tioned by Mr. Jarrell. And nowhere 
are optimism, hope, and love for life 
more grandly composed and: dra- 
matically staged in the reader’s mind 
than in the closing scene of The 
Brothers Karamazov, where flowers are 
strewn about in a spirit as far from 
gloomy as one could imagine. Dosto- 
evsky, with all his depth and analysis 
of the human spirit, is much more 
hopeful than Mr. Jarrell has implied. 
ANDREW M. COHEN 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I enjoyed reading ‘‘Pedestrian 
Drift”? by Stewart Beach in the May 
Atlantic, since I am one of those pe- 
destrians he described. 

If you ever witnessed or experi- 
enced the embarrassment of two peo- 
ple meeting head-on and then each 
dodging right and left, parrying the 
other’s path and looking very foolish, 
you soon learned to avoid such situa- 
tions by staying right all the time. 

Tuomas D. MATTHEWS 
New York City 


Sir: : 530i 
A. H. Raskin, in his article ‘‘John 
L. Lewis and the Mine Workers” 
(May Atlantic), says that Lewis de- 
cided twenty years ago that it would 
be better to have one man working 
in industry at good wages and a high 
standard of living than two working 
in poverty and degradation. He is 
a remarkable man to have come so 
close to his goal by having one miner 
now doing what three — rather than 
two — did at the end of the war. 
The article says automation and 
unemployment in the coal industry 
were caused by the efforts of Lewis 
to help his miners. He produced 
short-run benefits that made miners, 
on the average, worse off in the long 
run by having the one third who 
benefit now do so at the oxpeneg OF 
the other two thirds. 
Forest M. Kovacs 
Dewitt, N. Y. 
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The years are hurrying by. This Personal Pension Plan can help make your future secure. 


Was it really that long ago that those 
bathing suits were in style? Thirty- 
nine years? 

Suddenly you realize you're almost 
forty. And your retirement years aren't 
quite so far off, after all. 

Here's a plan that can help you get 
ready for them right now—a way of 
combining life insurance with other 
money to supply you with steady income. 

Let's say you buy a $25,000 New 
England Life policy now at the age of 39. 
You could have $20,708 when you reach 
65—more than you paid out along the 


way for continuous protection for your 
family. (We've made two assumptions: 
that you use your dividends to purchase 
additional protection automatically; that 
our current dividend scale is applied, 
although these scales change from 
time to time.) 

Then, at 65, you can channel funds 
from other investments into your policy 
to take advantage of the favorable in- 
come rate established when you bought 
the policy. In this way, your insurance, 
combined with investments, can be the 
basis for your individual pension plan, 


guaranteeing you at least $250 a month 
for life. Of course, if you'd rather, you 
can set up your personal pension plan 
through life insurance alone. 

More details? We'll be glad to mail 
them to you. Just write New England 
Life, Department A2, 501 Boylston St., 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. Or, better 
still, talk with one of gur agents. Now 
—before you're 40. 
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“Send me a man who reads!” 





International Paper asks the man 


who awards $4 million a year 


i in scholarships how to win one 


Jobn Stalnaker is president of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. In this I-P 
interview, he tells why he feels reading is the 


key to winning a scholarship. 


National Merit Scholarships have paid for a good 
part of nearly 6000 college careers since 1955. 

Last year, over halfa million high school juniors 
took the qualifying examination. Only 1041 of 
them won Merit Scholarships. 

“That’s almost twice the number of scholarships 
we gave when the program began,” says Mr. Stal- 
naker. “But we had to choose from nearly ten times 
the number of candidates we had the first year!” 


How to win a scholarship 


“National Merit’s examination is actually a reading 
test,” says Mr. Stalnaker. “The best way to prepare 
for it is reading —broad, omnivorous reading.” 
“Mr. naker advises parents: “Encourage your 
° 


child to read as soon as he shows an interest. And 
don’t be afraid that he is sticking too close to the 
books.” Even the best students find time for other 
activities. 


Varsity lettermen, presidents, editors 


Says Mr. Stalnaker, “Over 20 percent of the National 
Merit Scholars graduating from college in 1960 were 
varsity lettermen, class presidents, or editors of ma- 
jor student publications.” 

As of last year, 5932 hard-working students had 
become National Merit Scholars. Each of them is 
living proof that men who read more achieve more. 
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LOG DRIVE ON THE CONNECTICUT 


ay ROBERT. E. PIKE 


í 


A native of nether Vermont, Boxee E. Pike has oe a farmer, ‘a lumberjack, a surveyor, an American army 


offi icer, a professor of ancient and modérn languages, arid: a military | governor, and is the author of several books. 
A graduate of Dartmiouth, he holds an M. A. from the University. of M innesola- and a Ph.D. from Harvard, and 
i al present chairman of the language deparimeni at Monmouth College in New Jersey. , Here is his. intrepid 


story of the arnoa a n and rivermen ‘who rode ne lgs i in the, big drives on thie Connecticut Riser. 


Tx say that in the old days lumbering "was “ 


wasteful; the lumbermen would fell a: tree and 


perhaps take only one good log out of the middle, . 
Today, the. red- ` 
two-fisted’ woodsman Has . 
disappeared, along with the forlorn tar-paper — 


leaving the other two to rot. 
shirted, calk-booted, 
flaps on the roofs of the old log camps. Yet the 


gone over it. ` 
Horses are still used in the ‘woods; ‘there. still are 


even the cookee, who beats mightily with a ham- 
mer’on a suspended, worn-out .circular saw at 
five oock i in the black, cold mornings and-yells, 
“Tufn out! Turn out! 


New England have- ‘passed forever. 


twenty-foot logs, out of the woods and piled.them 


‘in great heaps on the ice of the lakes and rivers, | 


‘and.when the riverbed was full, on the. „banks. , In 


March came the first warm winds; dirt began: to 
show i in the road ruts, the six-foot icicles or the- ` 
camp’ eaves began to drip, and finally came a ' 


night when the lumberjack smelled that the ice 
would go out before maeng, 


‘break out frozen ` rollways. 


It’s. daylight in the- 
swamp! P? But the long-log drives that. used to take ` 
place in the spring on every stream.in Aoithern;, 





` From beneath his bunk, or his fir-bough pillow, 


‘he-fished a pair,of old cork boots, filed their inch- - 


long spikes to gleaming: points, and then, as he 


was lovingly greasing them, there would come an 
earthshaking tremor and’ a tremendous. roar of: 


cracking ice and leaping water from the river, to. 


"confirm his presentiment. 
trees are-coming down faster and more’ wastefully `: 
than: of old, thanks to the chain saw that makes a. > 
forest look as if a gigantic mowing machine, häd 


-The next morning, before daylight, having 


' consumed his usual breakfast of:salt pork, baked - 
«Beans; gingerbread, and molasses, washed down 
with black tea “‘strong enough to float a half-inch’. 
‘‘nut,” he traded his ax for a peavey and followed 
lumber camps (made in plywood sections and `,’ 
brought in by truck from the: factory); there,is : 


the~ foreman ‘down. to the stream and began to 


riverman. 
The riverman, like the cowboy, was a special 


breed of man, called into existence by a special set 
- of circumstances. 


Now that the circumstances no 
longer exist, he has gone out “of business. The . 
business has vanished, but the genus riverman is. . 


. z- sstill-tò be found;*up on the, headwaters of the” . 
All through the ‘winter ‘the horses AE 7 


‘Connecticut; the Androscoggin, the: Kennebec, . 


‘and the Penobscot, where dwell in ever-decreasing- 


numbers the old men who in their prime “‘took the- 


drive. .down”’. to the screeching mills at Hartford, 
. Holyoke,, ‘Lewiston, and Bangor. 


All rivermen were lumberjacks, though by no 


“means were all’ lumberjacks rivermen. Almost 


anybody can learn to handle an ax or a saw, but to- 


‘work.in ice water, often up to your navel, ‘fourteen 
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hours a day requires stamina. Log driving was a 
profession that was dangerous to life and limb, not 
just some of the time, but'every minute. 

From the moment he began to break out the 
frozen rollways till the day, sometimes six months 
later, that the drive was safe in the booms hun- 
dreds of miles downriver, the riverman was flirting 
with death a dozen times a day. The heavy, 
slippery logs that he had to roll, pry, and lift 
would fly back at him and knock him literally to 
kingdom come, or he himself would slip and a 
whole rollway would pass over him, leaving not 
enough to bury. On the Penobscot, rivermen 
buried their dead comrades where they found 
them, hanging their spiked boots on tree branches 
over their graves. At Mulliken’s Pitch, at the foot 
of the Fifteen-Mile Falls on the Connecticut, they 
used to bury rivermen in empty pork barrels. 
When. the New England Power Company built 
the great dam precisely at the Pitch in 1930, it 
excavated half a dozen of those makeshift coffins, 
the old spiked boots still intact. 

Working from unstable bateaux or on treacher- 
ous jams, the riverman had to be as agile as a 
panther and surefooted as a mountain goat merely 
to survive. Small’ wonder that you could always 
spot a rivernian among other workingmen. “His 
stagged trousers marked him, to be sure; his little 
black felt hat and his red shirt, the plug of black 
B-L in his hip pocket, and of course his spiked 


go anywhere he would, but there were e places P d v 


go that he didn’t follow me.’ 

The old-time riverman would work his head off 
for his boss if he thought he was getting a fair 
shake and never expect or accept any reward for 


. extra labor. But even with his bosses he was inde- 


pendent. Jack Lary, who was a walking boss for 


the Brown Company of Berlin, New Hampshire, 
was taking the wanigan up to the lakes one March 
to begin the spring drive. Having come down out 
of the woods to Berlin, Jack was feeling no pain, 


` as they used to say. In the Thirteen-Mile Woods 


he met W. R. Brown, woods manager and one of 
the owners of the company. W. R. had something 
to tell his walking boss, but'he couldn’t make him 
understand. At last he exploded, ‘‘Lary, the 
trouble with you is you’re drunk, and I know it}* 

“Mr. Brown,” answered Jack, ‘‘the cae 
with. you is yowre a damned fool, 
never know it!” 
But the same obstreperous boss worked day and 


-e `: 


' night for the company and landed logs on the 


boots, but most-of all his walk, which had a little - 


swagger in it, the devil-may-care swing to his. 


shoulders, and the good-humored, challenging 
gleam in his steady eyes. 
He was afraid of nothing that walked or crawled 


, or swam or flew. I have known a riverman to go 


into a blacked-out shed knowing that a full-grown 
wildcat was in it, loose, and come out lugging the 
wildcat. His constant heavy lifting made him 
strong as a horse and hard as nails, while the 
demand for quick action on the slippery logs kept 
him from becoming~muscle-bound. ‘In a rough- 


- and-tumble fight he was probably the best man 


in the world with his hands, and rivermen loved to 
fight. They fought with their fists and their heads 
and their spiked boots, but never with guns or 
knives. A favorite trick was to turn away from a 
foe as if abandoning the fight and then lash back 
at the man’s face with your calked shoe. Many a 


‘riverman bore on his face and body the permanent 


scars of ‘‘lumberjack’s smallpox.” But it was all 
in good fun, and the riverman, like most outdoors- 
men, was, unless drunk or provoked, a modest and 
soft-spoken man. I remember once asking Dan 
Bosse, the greatest riverman of the North Country, 
whether a certain man I had heard of was a’better 
man than himself. 

E ie tell you,” Dan oska thoughtfully, “Pd 
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river for two dollars less per thousand than any 
other man in its employ. 


ji 


Ate sawlog was to the riverman what the horse 
was to'the cowboy. It was his means of transporta- 
tion. He did not go plunging through the mud 
and brush that lined the bank to.keep up with the 
logs. He merely chose the one he wanted, sprang 
aboard, stuck the point of his peavey into it, leaned 
nonchalantly on the handle, and was swept away 
by the current. If other logs came surging along 
and turned his log beneath him, he calmly stepped 
onto the nearest one and kept going. 

The Androscoggin drive came down from the 
Rangeleys and Umbagog and-had to be sluiced 
through Errol Dam and again at Pontook. There 
is half a mile of rocks and wicked water below 
Pontook, and then comes an eddy against the 
bank where a jam would quickly form if rivermen 
were not ‘‘tending out” there, poling the logs out 
into the current. George Horn, the drive boss, 
told me that when Dan Bosse used to tend out 
there at night he always refused to walk dt the 
road, but would take a lantern in his hand and 
jump on the first log that came anes and ride 
down to his station. 

` “But,” added George, who was quite a man on 
logs himself, “I never saw any other man do it, 
before or since.” 

George Anderson, a Brown Company foreman, 
had a crew of fifty or sixty men up on the Little 
Magalloway River one April, breaking out roll- 
ways — that is, the great piles of frozen logs were 
being pried loose and rolled into. the water, which 
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of course was high and fast. One rollway was 
on a steep bank ten or fifteen feet high, and just 
below it-was an eddy that kept the logs inshore 
instead of letting them float down with the current. 
“They got piled up pretty deep down there,” 
George told me, “‘so I told the crew to wait while 
I took a couple of men [a good river boss never 
sent men to do dangerous work, he always took 
them] and went down to pole the logs out into the 
river. We were working away and had them 
pretty well cleared out when there came a yell 
from the men up on the bank. We looked up, and 
there all the logs on that rollway had broken loose 
and were starting to roll down on top of us. We 
turned and ran over the floating logs for the middle 
of the river. The other two men made it ately; 
but I didn’t. 
“My first jump, I landed on my left foot on a 
sig spruce, but before I could bring up my right 
foot_another log bobbed out of the water and 
caught it between the two logs. I stuck my peavey 
into the log and pulled for all I was worth, but I 
was stuck there just as if I were in a bear trap. I 
caught a glimpse of the logs leaping over the 
bank, and I thought sure my time had come, but 
Dan Bosse was working up on that rollway, and 
when he saw the fix I was in he ran out and 
jumped. He jumped ten feet straight down and 
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. was owned and headed by George Van Dyke, a 


landed on that log behind me and drove one end ` 


of it deep into the water. The other end snapped 
up past my head like a streak of light, but that 
didn’t bother me. My foot was free then, and I 
sailed out of there as quick and easy as if I were on 
a featherbed. And not one second later -that 
rollway landed kerplunk where I had been stand- 
ing and filled the river ten feet deep with logs. 
Dan was right behind me on the same big spruce.” 

The Connecticut River drive was the greatest 
one in all the Northeast. No other river was 
driven for so many years, no other drive went so 


many miles — four hundred down to Hartford, 


two hundred and fifty in later years to Holyoke 
and Mt. Tom. It was more than an ordinary log 
drive; it was practically an institution. The first 
long-log drive went down the Connecticut from 
the headwaters in 1869, and every year thereafter 
until £915. After that, pulpwood was driven in 
four-toot bolts until 1922. Over on the Androscog- 
gin, the Brown Company still drives pulpwood, 
although the last of the long logs came down in 
1930. Since then the riverman has been out of 
work. 


two-fisted _ex-riverman of the old school. He 
didn’t own a pair of shoes until he was twelve 
years old, but in the spring of 1909 he died a 
millionaire in a tragic accident when his chauffeur- 
driven car backed over a cliff at Turners Falls, 
having come too close to the bank so that he might 
view the driving crew picking a jam in the river. 

In 1914, Stone & Webster, a firm of Boston 
engineers, bought the company because they 
wanted the waterpower rights on the headwaters 
of the Connecticut. That winter,. 1914-1915, it 
had more than three thousand men in the woods, 
and the word went out that the next spring would 
be the last long-log drive. It was the most exciting 
news that had hit the North Country since the 
Indian Stream War in 1835. Men talked about it 
in saloons and on street corners; they argued about 
it and fought about it; they said that it just couldn’t 
be true. ‘Many of them swore that logs would be 
driven down the Connecticut until the end of 
time. But before the ice went out, the rumor 
received official confirmation. The C.V.L. said 
that there would never be another sawlog rolled 
into the Upper Connecticut. 

Then everybody wanted to get onto ‘the drive. 
It was the last chance for the young men to carve 
their names on the North Country totem pole of 
glory, so to speak, while the old-timers wanted to 
give it one more whirl. There were men in the 
border towns who had gone down with every 
drive since 1869. 

The C.V.L. did it up in style — five hundred 
men on drive, the greatest crew of rivermen who 
ever went down a river. Dan Bosse abandoned 
the Brown Company that spring, attracted by the 
lure of the last drive and the princely wage of four 
dollars a day. Bangor Indians came all the way 
from Orono, and some of the old ones among them 
had been with John Ross, the great riverman of 
the Penobscot, in 1876, when the company had 
hired him to come over and take the drive down. 


, He came, bringing his “Bangor Tigers” with him, 


and his Penobscot bateaux — “Maynard” boats, 
they were called. The Indians had shot the Pitts- 
burg Falls in those double-ended bateaux, and the 
fame of their,prowess was so great that sixty years 
later old men solemnly averred to me that they 
were the best rivermen in the world. Two bateau 
crews of them ran the Bellows Falls just for fun, a 


_ feat that no man had ever before or since accom- 


Ae Connecticut River drive ended in a burst of 


glory. The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company 
owned most of northern New Hampshire and much 
of adjacent Vermont and Maine. The company 
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plished. The year 1876 became known as “‘the 
Ross year,” and was famous for seeing the highest 
and- the lowest water ever known in the river. 
Even John Ross’s genius couldn’t beat it. His 
men broke their hearts lugging the stranded logs 
off the dry ledges. The drive was still hung up on 
the Fifteen-Mile. Falls in July, and then winter 
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came and the logs froze fast in the ice. It wasnot Trunk started a lawsuit and there was hell to pay. t. 


until the next year, 1877, that they reached their 
destination. 

Came the night in April, 1915, aken the ice 
went out, and the next day the drive was’ under 
way. Forty million feet of logs, massed at Second 


- Lake, shot down the roaring river and iri no time . 


-. were spreading therhselves quiétly in the booms 
set to catch them on the choppy waters of First 
Lake. There, fifteen million more came out of 
‘South Bay, and all of them were towed across the 
lake in giant booms by night, when the wind was 
quiet, and sluiced through the dam into the 
channel below. Five ‘million more came out of 
Perry Stream, and six million from Deadwater 
Brook. And so, like a snowball, the drive grew 
and grew until, when it hit North Stratford, there 
were sixty-five million feet of logs in the river — 
the greatest drive that ever went down the 
Connecticut. 

“Two men were killed on Perry Falls that seine) 


a0? €T saw onè of them die,” Phonse Roby, the C.V.L. 


. ¿walking boss, told me. ‘‘There was a wing jam on 
both sides, and he was walking across the stream 
on a log wedged about a foot under water. He 
held his peavey dangling from his hand, on the 


upstream side, and the current hit it just enough . 


.to throw him off-balance. He fell into the stream, 
where the water was fast as a millrace. He could 
swim some, and a log came along, and he grabbed 
it by the middle and tried to hoist himself on top. 
- “If hed only used his head and taken the log at 
one end, he could have held himself up until we 


Phonse Roby had charge of the drive that year, 
and Win Schoppe, one of the great names in the 
North Country, bossed the rear. They got all the 


men down at the great jam, and they worked day 


and night. Finally, after many days, they had 
picked and dynamited the jam to pieces and set 
the logs floating off down the black, sullen river. 
= “I saw a funny thing while we were breaking 
that jam,” John Locke, who was later general 
manager of the C.V.L., told me. ‘“The dynamité 


‘had frozen, so they built a fire to thaw it out. 


pulled him out; but I suppose he was too scared. -, 


to think, and he kept trying to wrestle that log, 
and it kept rolling out of his hands.- . 
“The jam stuck out into the stream a few rods 
' below, and the current set in against it.. I ran to 
beat hell over those logs and got out on the point 
and was all ready to pull him in when the cold 
water and the shock were too much for him, and he 
let go the log and went under. 
came up.as if he was waving good- bye —-and. that 
was the last of him.” i 
But after a couple of mien were lost at Perry 
Falls, the drive went merry as a wedding bell 
until it reached North Stratford. There the river 
was blocked by an ice jam, and the logs jammed 
behind it, rearing up in huge piles, twenty and 
thirty feet high; the worst log jam ever seen, said 
- old Rube Leonard of Colebrook, who could re- 
member them äll, even the first one. For there 
were thirty-five million feet of logs in one bunch, 
sticking straight up and sideways and every other 
. way, a diabolical and inextricable mass. 
They kept piling-up, and the water backed up 
and flooded houses and’ barns and tore‘up the 
Grand Trunk Railroad tracks, and the Grand 


One of his’. hands, 


They shoveled up a bank of earth all around the 


fire, a, foot or two away, and stood the sticks of ` 


powder up against the inside of the bank. They 
left a young fellow in charge of it who didn’t 


know much about the sagaris of dynamite. One . 


of the sticks happened to slip and fall toward nit 
fire, and he reached over to pull it out. Probabl 
someone had told him that dynamite had to be. 
jarred to explode. At that precise moment old 
Win came striding up to see if the powder was 
ready, and just as the youngster reached over the 
embankment, ‘Win reached out one paw: and 
wrapped it around his short ribs and flattened 
him on the ground like you. would a doll. 

“Boom! - And that stick of dynamite exploded 
all over the adjacent territory. But nobody was 
hurt. Win got up and brushed himself and says 
to the lad, ‘G’acious! G’acious, sou, you must 
learn to be more careful.’ 

“Dan Bosse was doing the shooting. ` He ` was a 
good man with- powder. I saw him put in one 
blast that didn’t do any good. He’d tied two 


` sticks of powder onto the end of a pole and swum 
_ out with. a lighted fuse and stuck it into a hole of 


the jam. When it didn’t go off correctly, he was a 
little bothered. He wrapped some more dynamite 
around the end of a pole about fifteen feet long and 
skipped out onto the jam and pushed it into the. 
‘hole he’d selected, and stood there watching to see 
what would happen. It happened all right. The 


` whole front of the jam came loose, and Pll swear it 
` looked as if Dan went up in the air more than ten 


feet. But when he came down he was standing 
with both feet on a log and headed downstream.” 


To drive got down to Fitzdale (today they call 


it-Gilman), and the owner of the mill and the dam 
there wouldn’t let them sluice through the dam. 
Stone & Webster, who were first-rate engineers 
but who didn’t know much about logging, had 


‘ brought in a man from Massachusetts named 
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MacDonald to be general manager. MacDonald,’ 
who accompanied the drive in a Buick touring 
car, advised waiting. Big Phonse, who saw the 


od 


fee 


1 
F 


ai 


water dropping every day, scowled, and did not 
answer, but he took it upon himself to go and call 
on the millman. 

The tall, slim walking boss strode into the 
office, his spiked boots gouging little triangular 
holes in the polished hardwood floor. 

“You open up those sluices,”’ he said, ‘‘or God 
have mercy on you when I turn these rivermen 
loose. There’ll be nothing left of you, your mill, 
and your dam.” 

He meant what he said, and the other man 
knew he meant it. The drive went through. 

Just below Fitzdale began the ‘‘Horse-Race,” 
a quarter of a mile of rock-toothed rapids that 
were the start of the Fifteen-Mile Falls. Sam 
Martin, one of the rivermen, had managed to get 

runk, and now, full of bravado and Old Grand- 
fs he got into a bateau all alone and started 
own through the Horse-Race. A hundred yards 


.— 7 down, ‘the boat hit a rock and turned over, leaving 


Sam out in the middle of the rapids, clinging to a 
boulder and sober as a preacher. 

No man had ever ridden a log’ through the 
Horse-Race, and eventually a bateau would have 
been procured to rescue Sam, but some playful 
riverman bet Bill Bacon ten dollars he couldn’t 
ride a log down past Sam and pick him off that 
rock. Bill ran out over the surging logs, picked a 
big spruce, and stayed on it through the white 
water. As the log drove past the rock, barely 
missing it, he grabbed Sam by the collar, hauled 
him clear, and brought him safely through. 

Down the drive went, down and down. The 
wanigan — an Indian word meaning the tents, 
blankets, and cooking stuff needed on the drive — 
transported in high-wheeled wagons drawn by 
eight horses, kept up with it. It’s quite a trick to 

drive eight horses. Next to rivermen, teamsters 
were the highest-paid men in the woods. 


Piss jams were the riverman’s particular bane. 


There were all kinds of them — little ones, big 
ones, wing jams, jams easy to pick, and jams that 
could be moved only with dynamite. They formed 
on yg out in the middle of the river, where they 
Tad to be approached cautiously in bateaux; they 
also formed in eddies close to shore, and in bends 
of the river. The stone piers of the numerous 
bridges that crossed the river always caused bad 
jams. Two bridges on the Fifteen-Mile Falls were 
destroyed by log jams and never rebuilt. 

In high water the logs floated far off onto the 
farmers’ meadows; in low water they were 
stranded on the ledges. From these places they 
had to be hauled by horses back into the water. 
Often hundreds of logs would be left stranded on 
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some farmer’s property, to be cleaned up by the 
rear crew and dragged into the river again. That 
operation was like plowing up a whole meadow, 
and after he’d been stung one year with Van 
Dyke’s false promises to send a check, many a 
farmer would mount guard over the logs and 
demand his damages on the spot. 

Naturally, old George Van Dyke, whose fa- 
vorite cry, whenever a riverman fell into the water, 
was, *“‘To hell with the man! Save the cant dog!’’, 
would never pay if he could avoid it. Many fights 
ensued. Often, while some of the rivermen joy- 
fully battled the horny-handed yeomen, another 
part of the crew would rustle the logs into the 
river again. 

Curiously, a bad jam often gave the rivermen a 
little rest, for it required the personal attention of 
the boss, and after he had examined it with his 
keen professional eye, he sometimes grudgingly 
decided that the key log (every jam was formed by 
a primary, key log, which, if it could be reached 
and: loosened, would let the whole jam ‘“‘haul’’) 
could be moved only with dynamite. ‘‘Powder,” 
they called it, and there were always one or two 
expert powdermen in the crew. Dan Bosse was a 
noted expert in its use. He could put a charge of 
powder under a boulder and land it fifty yards 
away, calling the spot. 

But the necessary preparations took time, and 
while they were going on the rivermen perched on 
top of the jam, lit their pipes, and discovered, to 
their amazement, that it was a fine spring day. 
Whereat someone would leap down the face of the 
jam to a quiet eddy below and dance on a log, 
challenging anyone to come and roll (‘“‘birl” 
is the technical name) against him. He never had 
to ask twice. The two men would stand side by 
side near the center of the log and begin to spar 
for an opening by turning the log with their 
spiked boots. Faster and faster it rolled. Some- 
times the loser was turned off in a hurry, unable 


. to keep up — kersplash into the water. But if the 


two were evénly matched, then it was something 
to see. ‘They would try all sorts of tricks — leaping 
suddenly into the air to come down hard with 
both feet, to bring the rapidly rotating log to a 
dead stop, thus throwing the other man forward 
and off — but the other man, with a loud guffaw, 
would be with him leap for leap and stop for stop. 
Or one would run out to the end of the log, put- 
ting the other man high in the air. 

_ The drive finally came to the Narrows at Woods- 
ville. It was the last time they ever put the old 
Mary Ann, the raft that carried the cook’s equip- 
ment from Woodsville down, into the water. And 
the last time the horse raft was ever built. The 
horse raft was simply a log raft onto which they 
loaded the horses they might need to haul stranded 
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logs into the water. 
logs on farmers’ meadows that bothered the river- 
men. But low water left the logs stranded, or 
jammed on the ledges, which was worse. 
“Woodsville was the first real town‘the drive had 
come to since leaving the wild headwaters. ‘The 
rivermen had been working in the woods all 
winter and then gone straight onto the drive. 
Except for a little drinking at the Line House in 
Beecher Falls at the Canadian border, anda little 
more at North Stratford, this was their first chance 
for some fun. It was in Woodsville that a riverman 
who was drunk saw a woman’s head in a clothing- 
store window, gave a whoop, jumped right 


through the plate glass; spiked boots first, and 


grabbed that female form and tried to ravish it. 

Win Schoppe was sixty years old that spring. 
For many years he had been a woods boss and a 
dam builder for the C.V.L. They say that of all 
the many men who built driving dams in the 
North Country, Win is the only one who. never 
built a dam that “blew”? — that is, was torn away 
by the current and carried downstream. He was 
an immensely powerful man, but he had’ never 
had a fight in his life. He was always good- 
natured, and his nickname was “‘Grinner.”? His 
strongest oath was “‘G’acious!”’ 

Vern Davison, who worked on the drive, told 
me that there was one man, a mean-tempered 
redheaded bruiser working on the rear, who-some- 


how had it in for the old man. He used to talk, 


_ loudly to the others about what he would do.to 
` Schoppe if the latter ever tried to ride him. 

“This fellow came into the tent one night at 
‘Windsor, noisy and drunk,” Vern told me, “and 

Win told him to shut up, the men needed their 
sleep. He called Win a son of a bitch, and pro- 
posed`to give him a licking. He made a pass at 
him, but Win reached out one hand, took-him by 
the throat, and bore down. When the fellow came 
to, Win said, ‘G’acious, I hope I haven’t hurt you. 
But, really, you shouldn’ t go around calling people 
sons of bitches.’ The fellow took his turkey and 
got out of there as fast as he could caper.’ 

And so the drive went down and down. The 
old men showed the young ones where the great 
jams of former years had piled up, where men had 
been killed, and where some especially pleasant 
fight had taken place. Finally they came to Mt. 
Tom; and the last long-log on the Connecticut 
River, the oldest and longest drive in the whole 
United States, was over. 

They kept the men at a hotel in Holyoke bette 
they paid them off and let them go. Vern Davison, 
who had at one time lived in Boston, had between 
- six and seven hundred dollars coming to him. 

“I gave half of it to Win,” he told me, “and 
asked him to keep it for me.. I took the rest and 
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went. to Boston. I-had one great and glorious * 
time. The first thing I did was to buy a ticket’ to 
North Stratford, and the next was to go over to the 


Adams House and get a room. Then I got. all 


cleaned up — -shave,- shine, shower,” shampoo, 
even a manicure. I bought a new suit of clothes at 
Filene’s and started:out to paint the town red. 

“Td lived in Boston some years, and I still knew 
my way.around. I had a lot of friends there. It 
was wine, women, and song for two weeks. I 
never went on such a tear before, and’ I never will 
again. But Ill bet you there are still people in 
Boston who remember it! They had to lay new 
floors in some of their swankiest ballrooms after I 
led my Kitty out in a waltz.” f 

When Vern got back to North Stratford he met 
Black Bill Fuller, Phonse Roby, and Jigger Johy- 
son, who had just returned from Holyoke. THe 
four decided to go on a fishing trip over on the 
Diamonds. 
two-horse, fringed-top surrey and headed north. 
Vern sported a large handlebar mustache, Jigger 


_was shaved clean, but both Phonse, and Bill wore 


great black beards. At the Line House in Beecher 
Falls they stopped to buy two gallons of Canadian 
high wines, as pure alcohol is called along the 
border. A couple of miles above Beecher Falls, 
down below the road in the tiverbank, is a fine 
spring known as Cold Spring. 

The four friends stopped there to cut the alcohol. 
They tied the team to a tree, skittered down the 


. bank, cut the liquor, and had a drink or two. It 
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was warm, and. they had ail left their coats in,the 
surrey. In his vest pocket Jigger had his whole 
winter’s wages, more than five hundred dollars in 
bills. Because it was warm, he took off his vest and 
hung it on a limb.. 

“We sat there a while,” said Vern, 
couple more drinks, and finally we started nerth 
again. We rolled along for more than fifteen miles, 
clear up to First Lake, before we noticed Jigger - 
didn’t have his vest. Phonse and I wanted to go 
back and get it, but Jigger says, ‘Oh, to hell with 
it! Were going fishing! So.we go over to the 
East Branch and stay ten days until our-bait is all 
gone, and then we come back to the lake and get 
our team and start back to North Stratfo%lyy, | 

“When we come to the Spring, Jigger says 
‘Just stop a minute while I go down and get my 
vest.” And so help me, there it was, still on the 
limb where he’d left it, and all the money still in 
the pocket.” 

Today the Fifteen-Mile Falls is buried under a 
hundred feet of water. Phonse and Vern and 
Jigger and Black Bill Fuller and Dan Bosse are 
gone where spiked boots aren’t needed. It’s just’ 
as well. Their era:passed when the last log slid 
into the booms at Mt. Tom in the summer of 1915. 
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At a local livery stable they rensede m™ 


“and hada - 
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ia eee has’ always . seemed to. me primarily 


an art, a branch of literature, a minor branch. 


perhaps, subject to its own rules, concerned with 
its own issues, pursuing- its own objectives, but 
committed nonetheless to the written word; and 


` therefore a literary enterprise. ‘ 


~~ seeite historian, unlike the novelist or poet, | has a 
: prescribed and: inescapable. task. That task’ is to 


Of course, it is other things too; and. Dodan i 
tendencies -in the writing of history’ have made `` 


these other’ things more prominent., First -of all; 


reconstruct the past, to present as truthful a pic- 
ture as he can of events that havé already” taken 
place. In performing this task, 
requires, above all, evidence. -It is the character 


‘of the evidence which: establishes the ‘framework 
within which he writes. He cannot imagine scenes. . 


for which he has no citation, invent dialogue for 
e has no text, assume relationships for 


which he has no warrant. Fact is his raw material, - 
and the farther: he strays from his evidence, the” 


* more contentious his history. becomes. ~e. 2° + 


‘duce, in effect, its own answers. 


This peculiar dependence of history on evidence . 
led some historians at the turn of the century to” 
suppose that history was less an art than a science, . 
that historical evidence working throught- the ` 


transparent medium of the’ historian could. pro- 
* Obviously, we 
know now that-history is not a science in the late- 
nineteenth-century sense of the word ; indeed, we 





the. ‘historian -- 
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are ‘reliably ‘informed that physics. isn’t either. 


But, even taking contemporary science, with its. 


‘Admission of relativism and indeterminacy and 


its acknowledgment that the experimenter affects i 


the experiment, ‘one must still conclude that his- 
tory remains’ something considerably different, | 


. ‘If the scientist is assumed to influence his own 7 


experiinents, ` the historian, except in a meta- 
phorical’sense, cannot conduct experiments at àll. 
‘Tf the, scientist: is implicated technically in’ his 
observations, the. historian’s implication, which 
“is philosophical and nioral, is far more extensive 


ahd controlling. And if the “test of science is . 


` predictability, historians who claim to be scientists 
might. as well go out and cut their throats. 


‘The view that history is a science is rarely ad- 


vanced today in its naive form, though it lingers 
in the notion that history is, to use an odious term, 
a “social science.? I should myself prefer to de- 
`- scribe history as one of the humanities, Yet even 
some who would go ‘this far would still assign 
- history a lowly, ‘place among humane studies. 
Dr. Johnson, you will remember, instructed Bos- 
well “that the’ historian had no; need for talent, 
- since in historical, composition the greatest powers 


of the: human ‘mind; were necessarily quiescent.’ 
{~The historian, Johnson said, ‘“‘has facts ready’ to _ 


his hand; so, thére ‘is no exercise of invention: 


Imagination i is not required in any high degree; 
‘only about-as much-as is used in the lower kinds ` 
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of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and col- 
ouring will fit a man for the task, if he can give the 
application which is necessary.” í 

This judgment is stern, essentially correct, no 
doubt, but a little invidious in its emphasis. If 
the difference between history and science is 
greater than people supposed in 1900, the differ- 
ence between history and literature may be less 
than Dr. Johnson thought, or than people imagine 
today. The historian must depend on evidence, 
but the historian’s mission is much more than 
the transcription of evidence. The very term 
“evidence” implies criteria of relevance. The 
historical act is therefore, first of all, the act of 
selection; selection is just another word for in- 
terpretation; and interpretation implies a scale of 
priorities, a sense that some things matter more 
than others. The historian can no more escape 
this process than the novelist or poet. He noses 
around in chaos, like any other writer, and comes 
up with what his sensibility, within his discipline 
of demonstrable fact, finds appropriate. 

If the historian’s faith is objectivity, is the 

` novelist’s or poet’s any less so? Every writer, if 
he is any good, must be rigorously loyal to his own 
sense of the evidence. It would be hard to name, 
for example, a historian who has pursued objectiv- 

. ity with-such fanaticism as Henry James. And if 
James failed, have historians been any more 
successful? The thoughtful historian is bound 
‘to agree with Salvemini that historians’ cannot 
be impartial. “We can only,” Salvemini wrote, 
“be intellectually honest — that is, aware of our 
own passions, on our guard against them, and 
prepared to warn our readers of the dangers into 
which our partial views may lead them. Impar- 
tiality is a dream, and honesty a duty.” 

Within the discipline of demonstrable fact, the 
historian employs, or at least is free to employ, 
nearly all the techniques cherished by what is 
complacently called the creative writer. The 
more effectively he employs them, the better he 
executes his task of historical reconstruction. 
Definition of theme, organization of narrative, 
setting of scene, dramatization of conflict, evoca- 
tion of character and atmosphere, grace of style 
— all the elements of artistic form — are as or- 
ganic in historical as in any other kind of literary 
composition. There are limits on the historian’s 
capacity for invention, but there need be none on 
his capacity for insight. Written history, after all, 
is the application of an aesthetic vision to a welter 
of facts; and both the weight and the vitality of a 
historical work depend on the quality of the 
vision. The simplest definition of history I know 
was tossed off years ago by Burckhardt in one of 
his lectures on general history at the University 
of Basel. History, Burckhardt said, is “what one 
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age finds worthy of note in another.” This E S . 
but penetrating remark suggests both the sub-,: 


jectivity and transience of written history and 
explains why each generation demands — and 
creates — its own version of the past. It suggests, 


‘too, why the historical works which survive from 


earlier generations do so in the main less as history 
than as art. 


W. HAVE noted the change produced by the 
conception of history as a branch of' science. A 
century ago, the historian was far more ready to 
employ the resources of the creative, writer than 
he is today. If one considers history .as written in 
recent times — from, say, Gibbon to the present — 
it is apparent that, within this span, the historia 
who rank as artists fall almost entirely into t 
first rather than the second half. It is: therefore 
pertinent to consider the reasons both for the 
aesthetic commitment of the older historians and 
for the subsequent decline of history as an art 
form. : 

Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, Parkman, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Motley, for all their political and 
philosophical differences, had in ‘common the 
vision of history as drama. The past was a record 
of human-struggle, human frustration, and human 
hope. The job of the historian was to recapture 
vanished emotions, to reproduce the anguish and 
the triumph, to convey a sense, suitably ordered 
and heightened, of how it felt when things hap- 
pened. “Faithfulness to the truth of history,” 
wrote Parkman, “‘involves far more than a re- 
search, however patient and scrupulous, into 
special facts. ... The narrator must seek to 
imbue himself with the life and spirit of the time. 


. He must study: events in their bearings near “nd 
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remote; in the character, habits, and manners’ of “ 
those who took part in them. He must himself be, 
as it were, a sharer or a spectator of the action he 
describes.” f 

Writing in this spirit, the classical historians 
set scenes, drew characters, delivered judgments, 
embellished fact with rhetoric, and aimed at the 
creation of pictorial.and theatrical effecteaTheir 
vision dominated the facts without falsuyitea 
them. Their essential power was the power of 
narration. They possessed the quality which 
Henry Adams called “‘intellectual sensuousness.”” 
They approached their material in the high style 
of the novelist, who combines a desire to maintain 
suspense with a knowledge of how the tale comes 
out. And, like the novelists, they both drew.from 
and developed the pervading emotions of their’ 
own day. 

Gibbon, a man of the eighteenth century, saw 
history as an exercise in irony. No one showed 
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better the immense fascination of the historical 
brush at work on a great canvas, casting a clear, 
dry light on the endless ‘‘register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind.” The superb 
wit and cadence of his splendid sentences, march- 
ing across the long wastes of imperial decay, 
unfolded new possibilities in the historical me- 
dium. But the effect of irony, though strong, was 
narrow. History was still a somewhat marginal 
form of literary expression. It was the nineteenth 
century which brought history into its own. Sev- 
eral circumstances now combined to make it a 
central, almost an obsessive, form through which 
men sought to interpret their experience. 

The rise of nationalism gave people an urgent 
desire to articulate their sense of national identity, 
to trace their life to its roots, and to document 
ihe course by which their past gave birth to their 

resent. The new romanticism replaced the 

ighteenth-century conception of the world as a 
machine by a feeling for organic process. At the 
same time, it replaced Gibbonian detachment by 
a compulsion toward fervent commitment. And 
while nationalism and romanticism were becom- 
ing vital emotions, the ongoing movement of 
secularization drove theology off the center of the 
intellectual stage. History and the novel now rose 
together both to fill part of the gap left by religion 
and to meet the rising demands for self-knowledge. 


I, EncLanp, the historian and the novelist shared 
the stage. Scott magnificently demonstrated how 
writers might reconstruct the past, and historians 
drank deeply at his well. Carlyle learned from 
Scott to see history as “‘not abstractions . . . not 

but men in buff coats 


diagrams and theorems; i 
A — breeches, with color. in their cheeks, with 


passions in their stomach and the idioms, features 
and vitalities of very men.” Macaulay. observed 
that Scott ‘used those fragments of truth ‘which 


historians have scornfully thrown behind them in 


a manner which may well excite their envy. He 
has constructed out of their gleanings works 
which, even considered as histories, are scarcely 
ee than theirs.”? Macaulay added, 
a truly great historian would reclaim those 
materials which the novelist has appropriated” 
—a mission to wines he promptly assigned 
himself. i 
The American situation was different and, in 
its way, even more revealing. The American 
writer of fiction, as Richard Chase brilliantly re- 
minded us, was forced by his own literary pre- 
dicament to turn not to the novel but to the ro- 
mance, and thus could not satisfy the appetite 
for a full and solid evocation of the past. There 
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could be no American Scott because America 
lacked the requisite density of tradition; there was, 
as Hawthorne complained, “‘no shadow, no`an- 
tiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy 
wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosper- 
ity, in broad and simple daylight.” The American 
Scotts — say, Cooper and Simms — had nothing 
to write about except Indians and the wilderness. 
Still, Americans desperately wanted a national 
epic to prove their title to nationhood. 
hope,” John Adams wrote in 1785, “to live to see 
our young America in Possession of an Heroick 
Poem, equal to those most esteemed in any coun- 
try.” The early years of the republic were conse- 


‘quently strewn with the wreckage of narrative 


poems, earnestly composed, canto after canto, 
according to classical specifications as a testimony- 
to national pride and national identity. 

But the American epic could not be written in 
verse; the American literary tradition, still bearing 
the imprint of Puritanism, distrusted aesthetic 
ornamentation long after Puritan theology had 
loosened its grip. So here, even more than in Brit- 
ain, history rushed to fill the vacuum. History was 
sufficiently didactic to satisfy the Puritans and 
sufficiently dramatic to satisfy the democrats. It 


‘was factual, sober, sustained, and founded on hard 


and meticulous labor. Yet in romantic hands it 
could be impassioned, rhapsodic, and philosophi- 
cal. So, in the end, the ‘‘Heroick Poem,” the epic 
which best defined the early American sense of 
itself, was written not by Timothy Dwight or Joel 
Barlow but by George Bancroft. 

The romantic generation of historians had sev- 
eral characteristics. These historians were pos- 
sessed by visions of history which organized their 
material and controlled their interpretation. At 
the same time, they respected the autonomy of the 
past and tried to isolate its essence: it must not'be 


forgotten that the romantic impulse animated ~ 


Ranke’s passion to see history wie es eigentlich 
gewesen. They sought themselves to become 
sharers in the drama they depicted. They saw his- 
tory, só to speak, in technicolor, with vivid lighting 
and hectic contrasts. They chose their themes and 
designed’ their work with conscious artistry. And 
they were in intimate and sustained contact with 
their audience. Thus Bancroft spoke directly to 
Jacksonian America, Macaulay to the Whig mid- 
dle class of Britain, Carlyle to the’ sullen resent- 
ments of the submerged classes. History mattered: 
it summed up the hopes, communicated the ambi- 
tions, or ventilated the grievances of a great mass 
of people. 

The romantic generation had one other charac- 
teristic: they were mostly not, in the contemporary 
sense, professional historians. They had mastered 
the professional techniques, but they did not re- 
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gard themselves as members of a guild, nor did 
they dwell in universities. They had other lives to 
live, and living them no doubt gave substance and 
energy to their history. Bancroft and Macaulay 
were politicians, Carlyle was a writer, Motley. a 
diplomat. Neither Prescott nor Parkman ever 
held an academic chair or trained graduate stu- 
dents. Yet, even as they labored, their work was 
leading to the inevitable next stage. Ranke repre- 
sented the link: he found history an art and left it 
a profession. Henry Adams, the last of our great 
historians who was also a great writer, was the 
link in America. 


fF 
Mw factors contributed to the process o! pro- 
fessionalization. ‘The steady secularization of the 
curriculum made history a subject. The vast en- 
largement of the'raw materials of history made 
“specialization a necessity. The improvement of 
historical technology deepened the shafts of re- 
search. The spreading cult of positive science gave 
history a new and impressive model. The German 
example showed how teaching and research could 
be organized and bureaucratized, and thereby re- 
moved historians from the turbulence of politics 
and enterprise, transforming them into quiet pro- 
fessors secure behind ivied walls. The result was 
the new form of history, to which Herbert Butter- 
field has given the name of “technical history.” 
Technical history differed sharply from romantic 
` history, and the sharpest difference lay in .the 
transformation of the central historical task from 

narration to analysis. 
The older history had tried to show nee things 
happened. The art of history, said Macaulay, was 
_“the art of narration, the art of interesting the 
affections and presenting pictures to the imagina- 
tion . . . by skilful selection and disposition, 
without indulging in the licence of invention.” 
The new history tried to show why things happened. 
Its task was not, in the words of Michelet, to 
“evoke, recreate, revivify” the past, but to dissect 
it. The reconstruction of the past now seemed not a 
recovery of emotion but a reassessment of causa- 
tion. In Carlyle’s phrase, the Artist in History gave 
‘way to the Artisan in History. The monograph 
became the characteristic vehicle. Instead of a 
sharer-in the experience, the historian became a 
neutral observer, as little involved with his ma- 
terials as a chemist with the elements in his test 
tube. Instead of the partisanship, the passion, the 
black-and-white contrasts of the romantic school, 
there appeared a miscellany of dry, detailed, 
dusty investigations, deliberately devoid of senti- 
ment, of comment, and of grace. Instead of striv- 
ing for artistic effect, the historian disdained the 
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resources of the imagination and concentrated on 
the precise and low-pressure analysis of fact. “I 
may remind you,” said J. B. Bury when.-he súc- . 
ceeded Lord Acton as the Regius Professor. of 
Modern History at Cambridge, “that history is 
not a branch of literature. . History is a sci- 
ence, no less and no more.’ g 

It is hard to overstate the contributions techni- 
cal history has made both to the control of histori- 
cal materials and to the rigor, thrust, and com- 
prehensiveness of historical method. It broadened 
the historian’s hypotheses, sharpened his tools, 
strengthened his mastery of the subject, and ex- _ 
tended his range. It emancipated history from the 
tyranny of politics and dynasties, and by estab- 
lishing the legitimacy of economic, social,-institu- . 
tional, cultural, and intellectual history, it brought 
vital new areas within the historian’s domain. 
Above all, it turned the historian’s attention poy 
description to explanation. It made him'spe 
about the network of causality behind any particu- 
lar event and thereby drove him to new questions 
which compelled him to uncover new evidence. 
And it did all this without saddling history’ with 
an unintelligible patois in the style of sociology or 
anthropology 

Yet, for ait the advantages of technical history, 
the historical art paid a price. As history became 
specialized and professional, it also seemed to be- 
come arid and dehydrated. As Ranke foresaw, 
it tended to be .“‘harsh, disconnected, colorless, 
and tiring.” The disdain of artistry would have 
been all right— by our contemporary taste, a 
distinct improvement — if it had meant nothing 
more than a rejection of the rhetorical flourishes 
with which Macaulay and Bancroft liked to adorn 
their work. But it meant much more than that: 


it meant a rejection of the whole idea of impresis g 
the imagination. This, in turn, implied the tacit es 


assumption that emotion had no place in history, 
and this whole conception not only impoverished 
history but falsified it. 

` Thus, if the rise of analysis made possible a far 
more sophisticated account of historical causation, 
the decline of narrative carried history away from 
what Parkman had called “the life and spirit of 
the times.” The technical historian ite ne 
know more but understand less. How, for exal® 
ple, could one hope to comprehend what brought 
about the American Civil War if-one denied 
validity to the emotions of the abolitionists and the 
slaveholders and wrote as if inexplicable tantrums 
had pushed a, “blundering generation” into a 
“needless war’? If the romantic historian had 
overdone drama to the neglect of more prosaic but 
more influential factors, the technical historian, 
by excluding drama, left a situation where, as Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward once put it, one could read 
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“book after book about the Norman Conquest 
without realizing that it was a cruel act of force 
and not just a complicated transfer of real prop- 
erty.” 

Oddly enough, Macaulay himself had had pre- 
monitions of the technical futuré as early as 1828. 
“History,” he wrote, ‘‘begins in novel and ends 
in essay.” More knowledge was not necessarily a 
guarantee of more understanding. “It perpetu- 
ally happens,” Macaulay said, ‘“‘that one writer 
tells less truth than another, merely ‘because he 
tells more truths. . . . A history in which every 
particular incident may be true may, on the whole, 
be false.”?, Almost half a century later, with pro- 
fessionalization nearly triumphant, Nietzsche 
denounced technical history for 
of the life force in the interests of a sterile pseudo- 


cience. f 
But technical history could not be denied. The 
E åtus of graduate study transformed it into a 
vested academic interest of massive proportions. 
One result was soon to attenuate the relationship 
of history to experience. Instead of seeking, how- 
ever imprecisely, to grasp the essence of an age or a 
nation, history now became a means of establish- 
ing a precise hold on fragments and aspects. A 
by-product of this development was to attenuate 
the relationship of history to literature. The his- 
torian no longer considered it within his jurisdic- 
tion to evoke the atmosphere or the emotions of 
the past, and he felt himself able to dispense with 
both the act of conscious literary design and, the 
technical resources of the creative writer. No 
novelist in the twentieth century influenced the 
writing of history as Scott had in the nineteenth. 
In time, the well-written book became almost an 
object of suspicion in a profession which had come 
mgc] that literary felicity must be a means of 
covering up some defect in argument or gap in 
research. By the early twentieth century, the be- 
leaguered Trevelyan, fighting a’ rearguard action 
for the view of history as art, sadly protested the 
prevalent notion that “ʻa crabbed style betokens a 
deep thinker or conscientious worker.” 
The effect of the progressive separation of his- 
tory from both art and experience was, in the end, 
rate it from the intellectual community. 
History ceased to matter to the reading public. 
In the mid-nineteenth century, everyone of conse- 
quence read Macaulay and Carlyle, Bancroft and 
Parkman. No technical historian has commanded 
a comparable audience; some seem almost to feel 
that they degrade their craft if they aspire to an 
audience larger than their graduate students. 
And the withdrawal by the professional historian 
from social influence has created a gap not unlike 
that created by the withdrawal of the theologian 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Ifthe 
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historian declined to meet the demand for an inter- 
pretation of public experience, then others had to 
rush to fill the vacuum. 

That process has long since begun. The re- 
nunciation of the professionals has left the audi- 
ence, on the one hand, to the nonprofessional 
historian and the historical novelist, and, on the 
other, to the journalistic pundit and the historical 
prophet. Together they dominate the field where 
Macaulay and Bancroft once trod. This situation 
has produced a real, if meagerly acknowledged, 
crisis in the historical profession. 

I will say only a word .about the so-called 
‘“‘popularizers” of history. One must regard 
responsible popularization with admiration and 
sympathy. If the amateur historian or the histori- 
cal novelist respects the standards of the technical 
historian without succumbing to his inhibitions 
and his snobberies, if he makes history fascinating 
to large numbers of people, this is all to the good. 


` His success challenges the historian to remember 


that exciting history need not be unsound, nor 


effective history dull. At his best, the popularizer - 


brings to history qualities of style and insight 
which may even stimulate the professionals to a 
livelier conception of the technical enterprise. 
Nor will I say much about the journalistic 
pundit. It is not the job of the historian to provide 
daily comment on history in the making, and it is 
his own fault if he fails to shape the thought of 
those who do. But I would call attention to what 
seems to me the gravest problem produced by the 
renunciation of the technical historian — that is, 
the rise of the prophetic historian, who has con- 
verted the genial visions of the romantic historian 
into dogmatic, comprehensive, universal, and 
tyrannical historical theories. 


L Is no accident that, as the technical historian 
retired to write monographs in his study, the 
prophetic historian advanced to utter revelations 


_in the marketplace. Where the technical historian 


used a variety of small hypotheses to explain a 
variety of small things, the prophetic historian 
used one big hypothesis to explain everything. 
Marx, Spengler, Toynbee — to name the most 
formidable of the prophetic historians — derived 


part of their appeal, of course, from the circum- 
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stances of frustration, disorientation, and estrange- 
ment which always produce messianic and mil- 
lennial movements. But they also benefited by the 
disappearance of the romantic historian and the 
abdication of the technical historian. 

The prophetic historians have one salient trait 
in common: they are all monists. Their faith is 
that they have reduced the chaos of history to 
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a single order of explanation, which can infallibly 
penetrate the mysteries of the past and predict the 
developments of the future. They represent, in 
William James’s famous distinction, the “‘tender- 
minded” as against the “‘tough-minded,” or, in 
the contrast which Isaiah Berlin revived from 


Archilochus, they are hedgehogs rather than ` 


foxes. Obviously they stand for determinism in 
history and inevitability in experience, and they 
ransack history to clothe their revelations with the 
plausibility of fact. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
prophetic historian very often restores imagination 
and design to the writing of history. He does 
possess — or is possessed’ by — controlling visions 
which give shape and coherence to his work. He 
revels in the allurements of drama. He delights in 
characterization, and inconsistently so, since his 
philosophy of history denies individuals the role 
which his art involuntarily concedes them. In- 
deed, the-suspense with which a writer like Trotsky 
endows history undercuts his whole assumption of 
historical inevitability. Yet, in the end the pro- 
phetic historian employs the resources of art not to 
reconstruct the past but to charge his vision of the 
future with transcendent and eschatological sig- 
nificance. For him, existence must always capitu- 
late to’ essence, and everything finally merges into 
a single, triumphant unity. 

One cannot deny that the prophetic historian 
has important roots in the romantic movement. 
But he springs from a decadent and corrupt 
romanticism. Romanticism, in its significant 
phases, was a celebration of the diversity, spon- 
taneity, and unpredictability of life, and not an 
attempt to stuff experience into a single ordained 
category. Yet the challenge of the prophetic his- 
torian remains, and it will last so long as the tech- 
nical historian refuses the great issues, refuses art, 
refuses imagination, refuses judgment, and refuses 
influence. 

This is the current dilemma of historians, ‘The 
time for romantic history has passed. Winston 
Churchill was its last great master, and it will not 
revive until another man of Churchill’s heroic di- 
mension appears with the flair and dash to carry 
the thing off. Technical history has its indispens- 
able but limited — and limiting — role. Pro- 
phetic history is a source of mischief, of confusion, 
and of fanaticism. What can be done to revive the 
_centrality of what Pieter Geyl has called “rational 
history,” to restore its connection with experience, 
to renew its ties with literature, and to reconquer 
its audience? 


eee is no easy answer, and I fear that this es- 
, Say May seem a very long road leading to a very 
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small house. But one must suggest that part of the DN 


answer lies in the historian’s willingness to ap- 
proach his task not only as a researcher and an- 
alyzer but also as an artist. For the problem which 
must be solved is in significant aspects a technical 
problem: it is the problem of combining narration 


and analysis in a way which will give emotion and ` 


atmosphere their legitimate place in history, pre- 
serve the excitement and suspense,"of history-in- 
the-making, interest the’ affections and present 
pictures to the imagination, and yet contain the 
technical and analytical material essential to satis- 
fy the contemporary historical intelligence. 

This problem is not insoluble. But it cannot be 
solved without care and thought. To solve it, the 
historian must become a more conscious crafts- 


man than he has been for acentury. He must con- 


sider how he can slide analysis into narrativ 
without too abrupt a shift in gears or too rhe al . 


alteration of texture. He must brood iengthity on 
the question of structure and note the cunning’ 
skill with which the great historians constructed 
their intricate and majestic works. He must ac- 
cept the challenges of theme and atmosphere and 
characterization. He must, in short, understand 
that history does not write itself, and that this is the 
reason why historians must write it. 


He will not revive the weaknesses of the ro-, 


mantic historians — their extravagance of lan- 
guage, their righteousness of judgment, their 
naiveté of analysis, their superficiality of concep- 
tion, their promiscuity of sentiment. Our taste 
today is more fastidious, our canons of scholarship, 
more rigorous, our partialities more contained, 
our diagnosis more comptes our judgments more 
tolerant. 

But he will seize the great qualities of the ro- 
mantic vision. He will understand, in'the wor 
James, that ‘‘the crudity of experience remains an 
eternal element thereof. There is no possible point 
of view from which the world can appear an abso- 
lutely single fact.” The world is indeterminate; 
its parts, wrote James, ‘“‘have a certain amount of 
loose play on one another, so that the laying down 
of one of them does not-necessarily determine what 


‘ the others shall be. It admits that possibilities may 
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be in excess of actualities, and that things 1O®wigi 
revealed to our knowledge may really in them- 
selves be ambiguous. . .. Indeterminism thus 
denies the world to be one unbending unit of fact. 
It says that there is a certain ultimate pluralism 


. [that] actualities seem to float in a wider séa © 


of possibilities from out of which they are chosen; 
and, somewhere, indeterminism says, such possibili- 
ties exist, and form a part of truth.” 

Above all, the historian will begin to under- 
stand how he must strive to function as a literary 
artist. Recent works have renewed our sense of 


Fl 
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the way the great American historians conceived 
their responsibilities. One thinks of Howard 
Doughty’s subtle and sensitive Francis Parkman, 
J. C. Levenson’s penetrating The Mind and Art of 
Henry Adams, or, to take another- sort of book, 
C. Harvey Gardiner’s edition of The Literary 


Memoranda of William Hickling Prescott and Mason ` 


Wade’s edition of The- Journals of Francis Park- 
man. Here we read of men who understood the 
writing of history as an act of conscious and medi- 
tated composition, and whose works, despite new 
materials, new research, new theories, will in 
consequence never die. 

In 1828, the young Prescott addressed a series of 
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a general view of the subject”; and “Never intro- 
duce what is irrelevant, or superfluous, or un- 
connected for the sake of crowding in more facts. 
They injure the interest, and the effect”; and 
“When an interest, or an enthusiastic feeling is 
aroused, never cool it by the interpolation of 
extraneous, or merely incidental facts, or allu- 
sions.’ 

One does not set down these injunctions be- 
cause they especially illuminate problems of his- 
tory as art. One sets them down to remind us of a 
way of thinking about history which our age of: 
technical history has largely lost. If a new artistic 


consciousness can charge the critical apparatus of 


admonitions to himself as he started his History of — 


the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. He said, “Never 
sacrifice truth or correct view, to effect in composi- 


dents, or opinion, are what I must rely upon: by 


en Facts, facts, whether in the shape: of inci- 
Ce el = 
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Tich I must stand or fall.” But he went on: “Do 
not affect learning”; and ‘“‘Give the subject a 
proper symmetry and make it a complete whole 
in itself”; and “Always write, or endeavour to, 
with the ardor and interest which I feel on taking 
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technical history with the imaginative and emo- 
tional power of romantic history, if it can weave 
narration and analysis into a single literary fabric, 
then history can regain contact with a significant 
audience. Rational history will then elevate the 
popularizers, influence the journalists, and devalue 
the prophets. Let historians recover their grand ` 
tradition — the tradition of history as art — and 
historians will once again speak with force and | 
cogency to their societies and their times. + 
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By PETER DAVISON 


The havoc of your gaze is tidy now; 

The slow heat of your shoulder cooled long since. 
Yet once the air bristled at the approach 

Of so much as your finger to my elbow. 


Memory leaves me no more than a flash 
Of full moon glinting on unfrozen river. 


Along the rolling pathway of my time 

I can number the grassblades and the bittersweet, 
Though whole meadows are missing from’ the calendar. 
I touch my finger to distorted roots 


And track their features to a severed stump 


That stops itself far short of boughs of zero. 


What woodsman crept up with his silent saw 
To cut-this alteration on my landscape? 


He finished off with cold purgative fire 
To eat the tender wood, the loving leaves 
That whispered once against themselves like thighs. 


Returning now, I walk through open reaches 

Naked to all, where I must once have lain 

As warm as’a rabbit’s beating heart 

In a thicket sprinkled with morning, where each leaf 
Burned green, hot as a newly minted coin. 
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EXERCISE and 
HEART DISEASE | 
by Samuel A. eens MD. 


A graduate of Harvard and of Harvard Medical School, Dx: 
SAMUEL A. Levine: is an eminent heart specialist who is now 
Clinical Professor of Medicine Emeritus at the Harvard Medi 
School and Consultant in Cardiology at the Peter Bent Brigham . 


Hospital. He is the author of several books on heart disease. 


To value of exercise in the prevention and 
treatment of organic -heart disease has been in- 
creasingly emphasized in recent years. The clini- 
éal observations of Dr. Paul D. White, the epi- 
demiologic studies of Dr. J. N. Morris, and the 
biochemical findings of Dr. G. V. Mann and Dr. 
W. Rabb all lend some support to the view that 
exercise may be helpful to the cardiovascular 
system. The present evidence would lead one to 
think that regular systematic physical exercise 
tends to decrease the level of blood cholesterol and 
also to diminish the likelihood of or to delay the 
development of atherosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries). It would follów, then, that the lack of 
physical exercise, the indolent life being led by 
modern man in the more industrialized nations, 
the numerous laborsavirig devices that enable us to 


accomplish a lot with little physical effort are . 


‘greatly responsible for the mounting number of 
“heart attacks” and “‘strokes” that'are crippling 
and killing our citizenry. f : 
These are very important and sobering consid- 
erations and deserve our most serious attention 
and scrutiny. For, at present, heart disease and 
its allied circulatory conditions are the greatest 
public health problem and account for more than 
50 percent of all deaths that occur in this country. 
Although there are considerable indirect data 


indicating that exercise is beneficial to the circu-. 


lation, conclusive proof is still lacking. If we 


factors need investigation in appraising the total 
problem of heart disease and the broader prob- 
lem of useful living? The significance of recent 
studies on the effects of exercise ‘have to some 
extent been misinterpreted and misapplied.’ ` 
Coronary artery disease generally manifests - 
itself in one of two forms. In one there is a peculiar 
kind of transient pain or distress in ‘the chest 
(angina pectoris). The second is a coronary 
thrombosis or a myocardial infarct (the common 
serious “heart attack”). In the former there is ‘a ' 
temporary inadequacy of blood flow and nourish- 


ment to a certain part of the heart muscle, poed 


due to a spasm of a few minūtes. duration; but the 
heart muscle suffers no permanent structural dam- 
age. In the latter, a blood vessel within the heart 
muscle itself is clogged, partially or completely, 
with resultant damage to a portion of the heart 
muscle, because of lack of nourishment: This type 
of injury is called an ‘“‘infarct”” and may even come 
from prolonged inadequacy of blood flg when 
the vessel is not clogged. 

The above two conditions, for the most part, 
develop because the coronary arteries have already ` 
become hardened or narrowed. They occur only 
rarely in individuals who have previously had 
normal, smooth blood vessels. In fact, the sclerotic 
process in the arteries is generally present for a 
long time, possibly many years, before the patient 
or the ,physician-knows ‘that anything is wrong. 


assume that exercise is of value in regard to the- .-In‘a word, most coronary patients have disease 


treatment of coronary atherosclerosis, what other 
Drawing by Albrecht Dürer. 
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of the coronary arteries for years, while they feel 
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and carry on as well as‘éver, before.any manifesta- 
tion of ill health is apparent. It is admitted by the 
best of physicians that in a fair number. of indi- 
viduals who suffer a coronary attack, nothing 
abnormal in the heart can be detected during the 
days before the attack, even by experts. Such 
patients have symptomless or silent coronary dis- 
ease, undetectable on careful examination. 
Exercise may have a beneficial effect in this early 
symptomless stage of coronary disease. It is 
thought that physical exercise may delay the 
attack, decrease its extent, or prepare the heart to 
meet the coming coronary thrombosis better by 
increasing the caliber or the number of néw or 
collateral arteries within the heart. It is obvious 
that when one vessel suddenly becomes. blocked 
the heart will do better if a large number of detours 
have been prepared to carry blood to the muscle 


_that has. been deprived of its nourishment. How- 


evér, exercise is not regarded as a preventive but 
rather a retarder of coronary sclerosis. Despite 
this protection, there are still a large number of 
individuals who carry on regular physical exercise 
and maintain an excellent state of. physical fitness 
and yet suffer heart attacks. 

Although exercise may delay or attenuate. the 
sclerotic process, I believe physical effort can be 
harmful once the sclerotic process has developed. 
We must realize that a man may have felt well 
and been regarded as well by his physician a day 
or two before a heart attack because he had silent, 
undetectable coronary disease. During the silent 
period a sudden strenuous effort, such as running 


after a streetcar, lifting a hundred-pound case,- 


~shoveling snow vigorously, or any severe unac- 


customed physical effort, can precipitate a heart 
attack, can cause collapse or even, sudden death. 

arge number of deaths occurring among men 
over fifty years of age during or directly after shov- 
eling snow attests to the fact that strenuous physi- 
cal effort is a hazard to some people. How well 
each one of us recalls reading in the morning 
newspaper, after a heavy snowstorm, the distress- 
ing list of men who succumbed after shoveling 
snow. To be sure, nothing harmful would have 
occurred if the hearts in these individuals had 

Perfectly normal, but they did not know, 


“nor could their physicians have known, that they 


had vulnerable coronary arteries until after the 
attacks occurred. 

In other words, unaccustomed, strenuous s physi- 
cal exercise can be dangerous for some individuals. 
It certainly can be harmful to those who already 
are known to have coronary disease. Inasmuch 
as men over the age of fifty frequently have silent 
coronary disease and are therefore vulnerable, 
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undertaken lightly. However, even intelligent 
people will perform certain tasks knowing. there 
is some risk involved. This is a daily experience 
for many of us. The pros and cons are weighed, 
and a final decision is made. This applies to flights 
in airplanes or driving a motorcar as well as shov- 
eling snow. The point is that for persons over the 
age of fifty there is a hazard in performing unac- 
customed strenuous physical activities which is 
best avoided whenever possible. : 


I: Has often been claimed: that heart attacks are 
not related to effort because they occur as fre- 
quently when a person is at rest as during exercise. 
These attacks do occur as often when the indi- 
vidual is at rest as when he is ambulatory. If as 


, many attacks occur during the eight hours we are 


they also should regard unusual physical strain, | 


such as shoveling snow, as something not to be 


in bed as during the eight hours we are active, it 
has been concluded, physical effort has little or 
nothing to do with precipitating an attack. 

There is a vital error in this calculation. It is 
not claimed that ordinary activities, to which the 
individual is accustomed and which he always 
has -performed with comfort, are hazardous. It 
is the more sudden and more violent and more 
strenuous efforts that can do damage. If a man 
rows a boat vigorously in order to reach shore 
because he is caught in a storm, and immediately 
afterward has a heart attack, one might still think 
the two circumstances are coincidental. If two 
such experiences-occur, it hardly needs any further 
statistical evidence to make clear that the violent 
exercise caused the attack. In order to make a 
valid comparative analysis between the role of 
rest and violent or unaccustomed exercise, one 
would have to make quite a different calculation. 
If 1000 men between the ages of sixty and seventy, 
sleeping eight hours a night, had ten heart attacks, 
and another 1000 men of similar age shoveled 
snow for one hour and had ten heart attacks dur- 
ing that hour, shoveling snow would be eight times 
as dangerous as sleeping in bed. For those at 
rest, one attack occurred every 800 hours of sleep, 
while for those shoveling snow, -one attack oc- 
curred every 100 hours. When strenuous effort 
is thought to be related to a heart attack, the 
cause and effect sequence is immediate and 
intimate. 

The same intimate relationship exists between 
heart attacks ‘and a sudden severe emotional 
upset. Occasionally a person is suddenly fright- 
ened or hears distressing news and drops dead. 
Such events occur too frequently to be anything 
but cause and effect. This type of death ‘is much 
more likely to be due to sudden inception of a 
new rhythm. of the heart, called- ‘‘ventricular 
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_ fibrillation,” than to a new blocking of a coronary 

artery. When this new rhythm develops, the heart 
stops contracting, and death results. A woman 
learned that her brother died suddenly. She 
promptly made a hurried trip to her brother’s 
home and, on’seeing his body, dropped dead. 
Although such experiences are not commonplace, 
it is difficult to regard them as purely coincidental. 
This, of course, has no direct bearing on the prob- 
lem of rest and exercise. It does mean that cer- 
tain vulnerable individuals are subject to unpre- 
dictable disasters from sudden emotional upsets 
.as well ‘as from unaccustomed severe physical 
effort. 


. Tor is another aspect of heart disease and 
physical exercise that is poorly understood by the 
lay public and is just as important as the coronary 
problem. This concerns individuals who have 
heart disease that entails the threat of congestive 
failure. In these people breathlessness, swelling of 
the legs and abdomen, cough, and. weakness are 
the main complaints. Such patients have valvular 
disease, high blood pressure, congenital heart 
disease, or some form of heart muscle deterioration. 
They do not necessarily have pain in the chest, 
though many do have coronary artery sclerosis. 

In such circumstances there is no satisfactory 
evidence whatever that exercise has any beneficial 

- effect. In fact, everything points to the reverse. 
The cardinal principle in the treatment of such 
cases is rest. The drugs that are employed serve 
to strengthen the contracting power of the heart 
and to slow the heart rate so that it may have a 
greater resting period. All measures are employed 
to diminish the work of the heart and to decrease 
the demands of the body. 

Whenever congestive failure has occurred, or 
when it is a possible threat, exercise can precipi- 
tate sudden suffocation (so-called acute pul- 
monary edema), or at least worsen the already 
abnormal or burdened heart. The legs or. ab- 
domen may swell all the more, or breathing may 
become more labored. Such aggravation of the 
condition. may follow a long walk, especially if it 

` is uphill, or climbing a few flights of stairs, or 
dancing briskly. One side of the heart is unable to 
propel the added output of blood that is necessi- 
tated by the increased demands following the 
exercise. Such people need rest to the mind and 
body and heart, and not exercise. 

So much interest in physical exercise has. been 
aroused in the minds of the public and so much 
emphasis has been placed on the role that exercise 
may play in preventing coronary disease that 
some cardiacs are injuring their health by exces- 
sive exercise. Many such individuals with val- 
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vular disease or high blood pressure with. threat- 
ening congestive failure come to me and complain 
that they do not exercise enough. They state that 
their physicians do not permit them to do things 
they formerly enjoyed doing and that they are 
restricted too much. In many such cases -these 
restrictions are wise and prevent or delay the onset 
of heart failure. Often, because of the conviction 
on the part of the patient that physical exercise 
is the cure-all, the patient will insist on struggling 
through his golf game or his brisk walk and learn 
of his folly only when it precipitates an attack of 
suffocation or collapse. Rest to the heart in these 
cases is the essential treatment; exercise, for the 
most part, is harmful. In a word, the value of rest 
or exercise is an individual matter to be detided 
by a wise physician. : 

There is a different aspect of the problem of 
exercise and heart disease that needs considera; 


tion. If exercise has some value.in slowing’ down 


the development of coronary artery disease, is it 


worth the time spent in obtaining this slight gain? ` 


If a man spends six to eight~hours a week playing 
golf, could he not gain as much by doing calis- 
thenics every morning for fifteeri minutes? Many 
people will gladly and wisely choose golf rather 
than calisthenics because they enjoy the outdoors, 
the fresh air, the mental relaxation, and the social 
contacts of a game of golf. But there should be a 
clear understanding as to what the advantages to 
the heart may be. There certainly are many who 
feel that they can spend the six or eight hours a 
week to greater profit in some other way. A. per- 
son may have a book to write, urgent work or 
extra studying to do, in order to carry on his re- 
sponsibilities better; and he may find that he can 
obtain whatever advantages physical exercise may 
entail by doing fifteen minutes of setting-up. 
cises every morning or by taking a brisk walk every 
evening. To obtain some temporary relaxation, 
he might play the piano for a brief interval. He 
may even wish to sit back, smoke a pipe, and just 
There are 
others who feel that their work is so urgent and 
important that they are unwilling to lose these 
hours every week, even if, as a result, their lives are 
shortened a few weeks, or a few months, or 

year or so. There is more in life than just living, 
and there are many individuals who would prefer 
to live a shorter life, but accomplish certain goals, 
than to live a little longer and get less done. 

Not all people enjoy physical exercise. Some 
prefer relaxation obtained in a more sedentary 
fashion, with music, painting, or reading. Exercise 
and physical strength are certainly necessary for 
specific purposes, such as developing good fighting 
soldiers. This is vital for national defense. But it is 
doubtful that many years are necessary to accom- 
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, plish that degree of physical fitness. Training and 
* exercise are also required for those who are to do 


physical labor. Prizefighters, teamsters, longshore- 
men need physical strength. Men who perform 
hard physical labor generally develop the capacity 
to carry on such strenuous effort gradually, with- 
out any formal preparation for it. But would it 
have helped to develop men like Michelangelo, 
Isaac Newton, or Albert Einstein if they were to 
have exercised six to eight hours weekly? 

During the Second World War, in the race 
between Germany on the one hand and the United 
States, Great Britain, and France on the other, 
there was little time to waste in the development of 
the first atomic bomb. Hours saved by our scien- 
tists were precious. The result of that war would 
have been quite different if Germany had been 
able to drop atom bombs on England before we 
could have retaliated. In the lives of many in- 
dividuals, circumstances may be much less urgent 


but nevertheless sufficiently pressing to make it. - 


desirable to forgo questionable advantages con- 
cerning longevity of life and to concentrate on an 
important job that needs to be done now. 
Regular physical exercise is a source of relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment to many. It makes some-peo- 
ple feel better and gives them a sense of well-being. 
There is some evidence that it may lessen the ill 


effects of coronary sclerosis. But there is also 
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reason to believe that unusual physical effort such 
as running, heavy lifting, and shoveling snow can 
be injurious and even fatal to those who already 
have manifested evidence of coronary disease and 
to the many men over fifty years of age who have 
silent coronary disease, which neither they nor 
their physicians can be aware of. With such in- 
dividuals, and with those who have only a suspi- 
cion of heart disease or a strong family history of 
cardiac vulnerability, it is the better part of wisdom 
to exercise moderately and not to tempt danger. 

Furthermore, physical exercise can be injurious 
to the large group of individuals who have organic 
heart disease where the threat of congestive failure 
is present. Finally, the biologic advantages of 
physical exercise may be attained, to a great de- 
gree, by calisthenics, indoor measures, or a brisk 
fifteen- to thirty-minute walk, thereby saving a 
great deal of timé. Outdoor exercise, such as 
playing golf, is enjoyable, but for he whose time 
is precious it must not be regarded as a great loss if 
he remains a nongolfer. There are many citizens 
who continue to lead happy lives and make 
valuable contributions to our society who obtain 
their mental relaxation by nonphysical means 
or by indoor methods that are not time-consuming. 
Like many problems in life, the value and use of 
physical exercise is an individual matter. What 
is good for one may be harmful to another. 


OUR FORTUNES TOLD 
sy JOAN SWIFT 


After reading span-of-life is carried in the genes. 


Then it is, after all, written in the palm, _ 
Like those crow’s-foot lines a soothsayer reads. 


“You will have long life,” or “Skater on a warm 


Pond, the ice breaks.” The skin’s opaque cells, the blood’s, 
Red and white, hold a past and a prophecy. 
The seer traces a sign. “You delight in words. 


Like to handle money, lose your temper”: my 
` Inheritance. In this room full of green plants 


And people, each is locked in his own cells, day 


After day, knowing there are few accidents 
With eyes, leaf shapes, the petals of dahlias, and 
. How arms grow full then empty, our deep’ pigments 


Dark or pale. Lover, loved, take my hand, woodland 
Of ferny prints and chromosomes. Curl your fate 
In my fingers this one blue day, this second. 


“for one hundred and ninety-nine years. Mama 
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Uncle Oscar 
From Enköping 


BY ALTHAEA URN 


“Ive spent a great deal of time in Europe,” wriles 
ALTHAEA Urn. “In my veins there flows the blood of 


Spain, Ireland, and France, and I grew up breathing the 





atmosphere of literary reference. My own first poem appeared in a magazine when 


I was fifteen.” Author of two novels and one volume of verse, Miss Urn divides her year between. 


the eastern shore of Maryland and the French Riviera. 


E i : 
Ge Oscar from Enköping was embalmed 


said he could have been embalmed for only thirty- 
five, which was more usual and much cheaper, 


.but he was rich and esteemed, our father’s older 


brother, and that somehow gave him the privilege 
of sustained preservation into the future years. 
When he was alive, we children, my brother and 


_ my younger sister, regarded him with a mixture 


of reverence and excited interest, like a huge 
burlap bag that held explosive fireworks but 
also enchanted secrets — flaxen-haired dolls, pin- 
wheels, shotguns, velour animals sitting down and 
velour animals standing up, and marzipan. , He 
was a constant source of speculation and -delight 
to.us on his weekly visits to our house in Stockholm. 
_ He was a bachelor, and at our father’s death he 
had -become our legal guardian, an inheritance 
bestowed upon him by close ties of brotherly 
affection.' We were his wards, a hazard he never 
questioned but met with considerable buoyancy. 
` My brother, whom my mother had nicknamed 
Mjuk, because his skin had always seemed to her 
as smooth and soft as a silkworm, was at that time 
seven, my little sister three, and I a year younger 
than my brother. 

“Your Uncle Oscar from Enképing is coming 
today,” my mother would say. “You may put 
your party dresses on. And Mjuk, you may push 
my chair in at luncheon.” Then she would laugh 


at our expectant faces and kiss us a little too fer- 
vently, and we would be hurried up to the nursery 
by. Natta, our stalwart ruddy nurse, for an addi- 
tional bath in the round zinc tub. 

His voice would come in a burst of sparkling 
banter: “Who am I? Who am I? Gustavus 
Erikson at the battle of Brannkyrka? Great Claus? 
Or Little Claus driving his sea cattle before him? 
Svenson Svinson, the Emperor Svada’s nightin- 
gale?” And his voice would pitch into a flu folie ti 4 ; 
whistle, trilling and lifting to the domed ceiling of 
the hall. i 

We were static with ecstasy. Usually the names 
of the characters changed with each visit, taking 
on a curiously complex challenge, for many of the 
names were invented on the spur of the moment 
with colorful zest, thrown in with a sly imaginative 
purpose, to leave an indelible impression upon us. 

“Who — who am I?” he would roar, be- 
fore we could see him. “A nightingale? A generan 
A plowman driving his milk cattle before him?” 

And suddenly we would find our tongues, and 
cry out wildly, joyfully: “No, no — none of these, 
none of these, but Uncle Oscar from Enköping !”? 

Uncle Oscar’s visits were varied and always 
stimulating. He believed in variety. Sometimes 
in the winter his towering sable hat, almost as 
high as an English busby, would inch across the 
hall floor toward us, guided by his hand, his ex- 
tended arm the only visible part of him, the rest 
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of him crouched behind the half-opened vestibule 
doors. ‘‘Good day, good day. A good day for 


snow rabbits and surprises, and: no day to ‘have © 


your tonsils out! The old. women from the paper 
mills are sitting in black ink —” 

‘ And we would laugh uproariously, though we 
never knew exactly what it meant, or he meant. 
But we thought it hilariously funny, and we knew 
that the bushy fur object jerkily creeping across 


the carpet would be followed by a rich hive of - 


flowing honeyed gifts. 

It was always Mjuk whom he addressed first, 
his wide merry gray eyes catching him up and 
holding him fast with a steady dove-gray beam, 
like a hand-played searchlight concentrated on a 
tossing ship at sea within the range of immediate 
rescue. 

“Ho-hoo, Mjuk! Oh-hoo!”? he would call in 
His low rushing voice, looking down at the slender 


figure .of-Mjuk and his small chiseled features, 


his thoughts in pursuit of some Viking image all 
his own. ‘“T'wo inches taller than last week. Soon 
you'll be ready for Uppsala, and then, the Baltic 
seas! And a strong pair of oak oars, eh?” 

“Ye — ye — yes, sir,’ Mjuk would stammer, 
picturing the churning Baltic seas and his possible 
fate in their formidable grasp. “Yes, sir,” Mjuk 
would whisper back quietly. 

“And now,” Uncle Oscar would announce as 
we crowded around him, ‘what a good bouncing 
day it is! And where is your lovely Mama?” 

“In the drawing room, in the drawing room!” 
we would cry, and surge through the hall in tri- 
umphant unison. 

Mama would be sitting before the burning logs 
waiting for Uncle, Oscar. But if it were early 
spring, she would often be standing at the long 


windows looking out on the street, half shrouded 
in the heavy white lace curtains — the curtains 


Cousin Ingeborg had designed the summer she 
had spent at Eskilsdter — sometimes a single 
flower in her hand. 

“Anna, Anna,” Uncle Oscar would call across 
to her. “You have rosy children, Anna. Strong, 
and with bright eyes. And Mjuk, just look at 
Mjuk, what a man he’s going to make! What a 
protector!” And we would all stare at Mjuk. 

h, yes”? — Mama would smile — “‘my little 
Mjuk.” And her glance would fall on Mjuk’s 
frail shoulders and delicate hands, and her eyes 
would meet Uncle Oscar’s for a fleeting second. 
“A protector,” she would murmur, ‘ʻa real 
protector.” 

On days of Uncle Oscar’s visits, Mjuk would 
often slip away after luncheon to his room, to pore 
over a book Mama had given him the year our 
father had died and we had become Uncle Oscar’s 
legacy, hoping to identify some of the characters 
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Uncle Oscar had mentioned at his lusty greeting. 
The title page of the book read, ‘“‘Pinboint: A 
Book of Personages, 1630-1910. Sveaborg & 
Luglund, 1912. Stockholm. Sweden.” If he did 
pinpoint one, he would come to find me and sol- 
emnly whisper; “Yes, not a trick!?? And we 
would giggle together delightedly. 


Lez Oscar seldom called me by my name, 
Ava, but usually 4ilskling-pa-vagen. He always 
looked at Mama when he did, not at me. Cousin 
Ingeborg said it was because I looked so much 


‘like her, the tilt of my chin, the color of my eyes. 


She insisted that though his words were addressed 
to me, he really spoke to her. That sort of secret 
communication existed between them; I was a 
sounding. board in which they both found emo- 
tional equanimity. 

“‘Alskling-pa-vagen, what sort of week did you 
have last week? Many visitors to the house?” 
Uncle Oscar would ask me. Not questions one 
asks a child. 

Mama would flush vividly and bend above the 
flowers on the table and pretend to rearrange 
them, or pick up some sheets of music on the 
piano and scrutinize the score avidly, trying to 
ignore the vibrancy of his voice and the tender 
endearment surreptitiously channeled to her. 

Alskling-pé-vagen. It meant “darling of the 
waves.” Perhaps it evoked Botticelli’s Venus 
standing in her shell rising from the sea. Mama’s 
features were not unlike those of Simonetta Ves- 
pucci’s. A subtle tribute to Mama, though I was 
not aware of its full significance at that time, only 
the charming oddity of the words—a_ special 
caress, while he was speaking to me. 

All Stockholm — that is to say, the circle Mama 
moved in — pretended not to know that Uncle 
Oscar was in love with Mama. Our first knowl- 


‘edge of it came through Cousin Ingeborg’s lo- 
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quacious lips, and later through the little drib- 
blings of the servants speculating on why Mama 
would not marry Uncle Oscar now that the period 
of mourning was over and so many years had passed. 

Cousin Ingeborg was always present in the 
drawing room on Uncle Oscar’s visits. She sat in 
the southeast corner of the room in a straight- 
backed chair below a white bisque figure of King 
Gustaf V with a tennis racket. She always chose 
the darkest corner of.the room to execute her in- 
tricate and fanciful needlework. It seemed to 
give her a fiercer sense of endeavor to pursue her 
talents in the shadows. Her designs were beautiful 
and imaginative, often ingenious, and their ac- 
complishment unparalleled. 

Mama’s handkerchiefs were all edged with 


‘Cousin Ingeborg’s Alengon efforts. 
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Mama used 
to say Cousin Ingeborg’s whimsical concentration 
with lace was the only thing which set her spirit 


free, that her very soul was made of lace. And we 


children nursed the image of her spirit flitting 
from room to room after midnight, an elusive lacy 
substance escaping from the mundane pressures 
of daylight. 

“We might go with her some night,” Mjuk had 
suggested. ‘‘‘After everyone’s asleep, to see what 
it’s like holding onto her lace hands.”? And his 
pale lips had reddened with excitement. - 

Lolly had protested. “Oh, no, Pd be afraid. 
We could see right through her! It would be too 
scary in the dark.” 

It was some time after that before Lolly ‘would 


'’ remain in a room alone with Cousin Ingeborg. 


“How are you, Ingeborg??? Uncle Oscar would 
rap out in his merriest and most seductive voice 
when he greeted Cousin Ingeborg in her corner. 


- “How is la fabricante de dentelle? How go the lace 


and the lacemaker?”’ 
She would look down shyly and peer medita- 
tively at her fingers. ‘‘I try to keep abreast, Oscar, 


- my head in the world —”’ 


“Such passionate application must reap over- 
whelming rewards.” He would finger the garland 
of his gold watch chain, dipping from vest pocket 
to vest pocket, and stare at her speculatively. 

“Ah,” she would sigh, “‘I.try to keep my head 
out of water. Not easy these days. I see, Oscar, 


|. you’ Fe in the best of health, and as handsome as. 
ever.’ 


Uncle Oscar would acknowledge her first ob- 


.. servation and protest the second briskly. 


“And how is Elsa Orne these days?” she would 
ask innocently, with a tight compressed smile, 
and her thin arms would gather up her laces 
quickly. “I suppose in the best of health too,” .she 
would add, and vanish from the room. | 

Mama would look suddenly very white, and 


-© Uncle Oscar very red. 


- “Anna,” he would plead as he gazed at “her. 
“These spinsters, there’s no way to account for 
their imagination.” 

One day, when Cousin Ingeborg had hurriedly 
scuttled out of the room after some cryptic ref- 
érence to Elsa Orne, Uncle Oscar startled uś all by 
saying complacently: “How I should like to sit 


: her in a pan of hot mustard!’ 


Mama looked at him in utter dismay, and all 
our mouths dropped open. Then she burst into a 
scale of laughter. ‘‘What a thing to say about 
poor Cousin Ingeborg!” 

We were too much amazed to make a sound, 
and looked from one to the other, and back again 
from Uncle Oscar to Mama. Then Lolly began to 


giggle. 


f 


Na 
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“I won’t laugh at her,” 
stubbornly, 
lace.” 

Mama was still laughing as she looked at Mjuk. 
“I was laughing at your uncle, my Mjuk, not at 
Cousin Ingeborg.” 

“These disintegrating anehe spinsters, 
they’re the worst kind,” exploded Uncle Oscar, 
“with their monstrous thoughts!” 


Mjuk said, frowning 


“Why, Oscar, she adores you, simply adores | 


you!” cried Mama. “But then, who does not?” 

“Can’t a man have a housekeeper these days? 
Who is to look after his house? ` If you’re referring 
to Elsa Orne, Anna, I must beg you, she means 
nothing, absolutely nothing,’ stammered Uncle 
Oscar. ` 

Mama walked over to him and handed him thẹ 
single rose she held in her hand, laughing up at 
him. 7a 


A: THE first snowfall of the year Uncle Oscar 
would drive his sparkling pair of black Arabian 
mares from Enköping into Stockholm. They 
were perfectly matched and lifted their slender 
well-bred. legs with fine elegant precision. A 
dazzling design of small squares, comparable to a 
checkerboard, was spread across their sleek rumps 
— the ultimate fastidious touch in Swedish groom- 
ing. A bear rug with silver claws was thrown 
carelessly over Uncle Oscar’s knees as he sat 
behind his prancing mares. 

He came to take Mama driving in his swift nar- 
row sled at the first fall of snow. It was a yearly 
ritual with him which he looked forward to with 
a sort of aloof pride. And Mama with her envel- 
oping furs and sparkling face, which she de- 


“just because her soul’s made of + 


`~ 


lightedly held-up to the biting stillness and soft, \ 
falling flakes, seemed as much of a child as any of 


us in her pleasure. 

It was amazingly daring of Uncle Oscar to drive 
a pair of mares. It caused a lift of the eyebrow or a 
surreptitious smile, for men in Sweden at that 
time did not drive or ride mares. Men twirled 
and snapped their long graceful whips above geld- 
ings and occasionally stallions, but never mares. 
This seemed to-establish their masculinity more 


‘forcibly. 
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Mama, a feminist at heart, thought it extremely 


‘meritorious of Uncle Oscar to defy public opinion 


and lift the status of a mare to the level of a geld- 
ing, and she admired his defiance and the tender- 
ness he exhibited toward his pair, the lofty height 
to which he had publicly elevated the feminine 
gender and resisted current sentiment. 

Perhaps he was not consciously troubled by any 
lack of his own virility and could therefore ignore 
it, for a more masculine specimen could not be 


js 


£f- found in all of Scandinavia than Uncle Oscar from 


I 


Ed 


Enköping. , 

Often during the winter months we would rap- 
turously tumble in the sled, babbling our excite- 
ment, and snuggle as close to Uncle Oscar as pos- 
sible, tuck the bear rug about us up to our chins, 
the silver claws catching the golden light of the 
bright winter sun, turning them, too, into a sort of 
crystallized gold. Uncle Oscar would snap his 


whip and give a low cry to his impatient mares. ' 


“Now, darlings!’ he would urge, and off we 
would go through the snowbound streets, past the 
small icy inlets and over the bridges, to the open 
country and toward Enköping. 

The bear rug was our special monopoly. We 
regarded it with grave awe and covetous envy. It 
was a skin of thick long glistening hairs that 


swirled in ripples of silky massive waves, and was. 


of a deep red-brown in color. It had obviously 
been a’ splendid and tremendous animal. But 
Lolly was always frightened of the silver claws 
and never quite trusted them. She was always the 
first to spring from the sleigh and from under the 
happy warmth of the bear rug when we drew up 
at the Yellow House at Enköping, or at our own 
door in Stockholm after a brisk drive. 


ives the Christmas holidays found us all, 
including Cousin Ingeborg and three of our ser- 
vants, well established in Uncle Oscar’s Yellow 
House at Enképing for two weeks. It was actually 
an ancient fortress of the fifteenth century which 
had from time to time been renovated during 
certain periods by those in residence over the last 
two centuries. Fashion triumphed during these 

sons with lavish iricongruity, from the elimi- 


nation of rush-strewn floors to porcelain bathing , 


tubs, Victorian plush and tassels to the brightly 
patterned chintz of our time. 


It was a concise castle which boasted ancient, 


parapets and heavy buttresses and stout walls. It 
had been named the Yellow House centuries ago 
by our modest ancestors, who were modest men. 
At sunset, as they rode home from the Protestant 


nes yellow glow of the sun had transformed 
SO 


Id gray walls into a soft golden edifice of glim- 
mering splendor that could be seen for miles as it 
stood on its little rise above the crowns of the trees 
to the east of the town. f 

On our arrival we would race through the 
drafty gallery in delirious freedom, indifferent to 
the somber or gallant portraits which looked down 
on us, and accompanied by seven yelping bound- 
ing dogs of various breeds, hurling themselves át 
us, lavishly licking our shoes, our fingertips, our 
faces, if, they could reach them. These were all 
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Uncle Oscar’s house pets and were permitted the 
run of the castle. We favored a winsome elkhound 
and a rangy Dalmatian whose deportment was 
faultless between the wheels of Uncle Oscar’s gig 
in summer, and who now would leap on before 
us, then turn back to run beside us as if he had not 
outdistanced us but merely had sped on to inspect 
the end of the gallery for lurking cats or some 
other formidable menace. These dogs, all amusing 
in their own way, and all favorites with Uncle 
Oscar, were delighted by our presence and ac- 
cepted us with obvious relish. All but Fjäril Fet, 
a small tan terrier whom Uncle Oscar had found 
half starved in the Osterlanggatan district of 
Stockholm and who was now grossly overweight. 
Fat Butterfly always gave away our hiding places 
by tranquilly sitting before the door we had disap- 
peared through and whining, refusing to follow, or 
before the closet we had all piled into with the 
other dogs, who seemed to sense the urgency for 
silence in escaping Natta, our nurse, and were as 
quiet as needles. Fjäril Fet was a distressing ele- 
ment in our games, but we endured her in compli- 
ment to Uncle Oscar. She found solace in Lolly 
and would waddle along grudgingly at her heels, 
as she always wanted to be in things. They were 
both short-legged and plump, and became friends 
if for no other reason than that. They could never 
quite keep up with our romps. 

Those were wondrous Christmases. The great 
halls were hung with huge sprays of balsam and 
giant pine cones embellished with white winter- 
berries and Apollo wreaths. All over the house it 
smelled of freshly cut spruce. Flares burned at 
night, and the daylight took care of itself out be- 
yond the walls, perpetually masquerading as 
twilight through the winter months under the 
hidden sun. The snow-crested treetops on their 
stiff brown stilts, like exclamation marks across a 
blank sheet of white paper, clustering or separated, 
formed a ‘gregarious pleading, and the mute 
oblong patches of the gardens in their frozen 
ecstacy” were all part of the glittering snowscape 
we looked out on from the narrow windows of the 
turrets or the broader casements. _ 

There were songs and gifts and dancing, and 
children and dogs — children from the farms, the 
tenant houses — and great fires burning. Vows 
uttered in laughter, and laughter held in custody. 
Hands, clasped and unclasped, and passion meet- 
ing passion. We were kin to all: the stillness of the 
snow, the crackling of the birch logs, the cheer of 
wine and feasting-—- lutfisk and raisin glögg with 
walnuts, spettekaka and pastry swans. And Uncle 
Oscar’s lusty voice chanting, ‘‘Salunda’’ — “thus, 
in this way” — as he lifted his glass to Mama. 

Elsa Orne, Uncle Oscar’s housekeeper, was 
never there during our stay at Christmas. She had 
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_ already left for Ostfora to be with her old parents 
and her many brothers and sisters, who lived on a 
farm on the outskirts of their village. 

‘The doors of her sitting room and bedroom at 
the Yellow House were locked, and no mention of 
her name was ever heard. Only Cousin Ingeborg 
spoke of her, and not within Mama’s presence, to 
say she, knew because she had tried them all. 

Elsa Orne was a plump brunette with dark 
faded hair which she piled high on her head and 
rounded excessive hips flaring from her. savagely 
corseted waist, looking as if she were cut in two 
parts by a compressed O. Her breasts were im- 
mense and rose and fell with each step, throwing 
them into alarming prominence under her white 
pleated shirtwaist as she moved.’ Diamond dots 
glittered at her earlobes, a point Uncle Onan had 
conceded, or perhaps overlooked. ` 

A few days before we were to leave, she wead 
sometimes appear, and a curious atmosphere 
would creep through the Yellow House. She 
would present herself to Mama, bending low from 
her knee in a mocking sweep, as if she were at the 
ancient court of Gustavus Adolphus, her gray 
flannel skirt forming a semicircle about her on, the 
floor. “Is there anything, Madonnabild, you would 
care to have me do.for you? Just say. Some little 
service??? And her curiously petulant - mouth 

-would smile invitingly as her sullen eyes -looked 
down humbly at her circling skirt. 

Mama would be somewhat baffled by this odd 
encounter and would try to skim over it lightly, 
acknowledging her appreciation prettily, while she 

` closed: her door gently but firmly, leaving Elsa 

Orne on the other side of it. And we would leave 

a day earlier than had been planned, much to the 

insistent and earnest protests of Uncle Oscar. 

. “All that gray flannel and those stones in her 
` ears, like a Turko-Tatar! Cousin Ingeborg 


would rasp scornfully, until Mama silenced her 


with a severe glance. ‘“‘But, Anna, surely Oscar 
` must realize when we are in residence at the Yel- 
low House, it can’t also contain- Elsa*Orne.” 
“And why not? A man- must: have a house- 
keeper if he has no wife. We are Oscar’s guests,” 
Mama would remind her a little too persuasively 
as she brushed vigorously at her long blond hair. 
“But someday Mjuk will live here,” Cousin 
` Ingeborg would insist. 
° “Ah,” Mama would sigh, 
And Mama’s mouth would tremble. 
wants to think of that?” 
And she would rapidly ring for our servants to 
pack. zs ' 


“yes, little Mjuk.” 
“But who 


‘Tie summers at the Yellow House were quite 
different from the winters, more extended, less 


hearty and communal, less impassioned and in- 
timate, more compelling and capricious. 

The Yellow House, idyllic in its sultry pastoral 
beauty in summer, offered a greater variety of 
interests to absorb us: the stables,’ the barns, the 
horses, the sheep in the lowland pastures, the herd 
of red deer in the pines. The miniature lake to the 
east, which Uncle Oscar called Little Hjälmaren 
to amuse us and where we went gliding on its 
cobalt surface in a swan-carved paddleboat with 
wooden pedals — the foot contrivance somewhat 


-like an old-fashioned sewing machine, which 


Mjuk and I took turns pedaling — threw us into . 


blissful anticipation. To the west the river Salunda, 
named after an old Christmas song, abounded in 
fish and leaping frogs and wound its erratic way 
through the bright fields. 

In Stockholm, spring slips into summer. almost 
unnoticed. Suddenly the trees have spread their 
shade without heralding of robin or warning from 


bursting bud, and we are well into June with vio- , 


lets only a memory. Foliage and blooms are set- 
tled, and the miracle of Midnatts-solen is near. Of a 
morning we would open our eyes to find the water- 
ways crowded with small craft of every descrip- 
tion, where only yesterday, it seemed, diminutive 


steamers with passengers darted among the little: 


islands held in the haze of neutral shadows, now 
dazzling in their sudden hae Summer had 
come overnight! 

On the fifteenth of fiñe we usually left for 
Enköping and the Yellow House to spend the 
lovely festival of the Midnight Sun with Uncle 


Oscar. Our spirits were high, and we were filled - 


with childish exuberance. The packing had been 
going on for weeks, for the Stockholm house was 
to be closed for the summer months until the fall. 


7) 
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After our visit with Uncle Oscar, we were all goin 
directly to Mama’s villa at Saltsjöbaden, wheel 


were to spend July and August, and had to-attend 
a dancing class and have English lessons. 

The thought of the life and freedom at Enköping 
was exhilarating, and we spoke of nothing else for 
days.before we left. 

The trunks were brought from the storerooms, 
long straw carryalls for frilled skirts and elaborate 
bodices and ruffled petticoats, which Mama 
adored. Heavy hampers, too, were in the 
hall and rooms, all our summer clothes pressed be- 
tween scented muslin, and square slipper boxes 
with metal handles., Then there were the pencil 
boxes to be tucked in corners, and slates and col- 
ored chalk, a few copybooks and bonbons, Lolly’s 
battered doll, and Mjuk’s history book and painted 


- kite, and my jackstones and red ball, the umbrellas 
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and parasols, the knee throws, the footrests, and 
the cushions. And a tin box of Turkish delights for 
Uncle Oscar. And a tin can of special tobacco, 


a ` 


also for Uncle Oscar, and a gold scarf pin of a set- 
ter’s head. Cousin. Ingeborg’s lace patterns and 
twelve rolls of white thread and five pairs of scis- 
sors, all waiting to be shipped on before us, and 
Mama’s harp. 


XN 


Bis Stockholm to Enköping the little rivers 
and lakes were laden -with boats. People rowing, 
fishing, sailing slowly under their little sails in the 
faint breezes. Motorboats clipped by, dancing 
through the open blue. spaces of water, trailing 
their fleecy streamers of white foam. And the sun 
was high in the sky as we neared Enköping, 
though it was well past twilight. Wherever one 
.looked Sweden was joyous, meeting the sunlit 


nights with a special frivolity and laughter; living . 


under the magic intoxication of the Midnatts- 
. solen, as if the illusion of forever were to continue 
forever-and the myth of darkness were never to 
return. aa i 
When we drove up to the Yellow House, Uncle 
Oscar was on the stone steps to greet us, with two 
porters and the housemaids standing in a row 
behind him. His welcome, as usual, was warm and 
affectionate, mixing livelily with our kisses and 
chatter and excitement. His strong arms were 
thrown about each of us in turn, answering our 
fountain of questions with his bubbling humor and 
patience. 
“Did the tan terrier have any new puppies?” 
“Was the axle fixed on the pony cart?” 
“How many China geese survived the winter?” 
“Did Enoch, the stable boy, get the wooden 
whistle we sent him?” 
“Was the platform laid on the grass under the 


“Oh-hoo, Biger Jarl,” he cried, catching Mjuk 
up and swinging him around. “Did you bring 
your swords and spears and shields?” 

“I brought my paper kite” squealed Mjuk. 

“Ah, that will make a good shield! And fly 
your colors high in the air. Splendid, splendid. 
Paper is the noblest commodity of all. Good for 
you, Biger Jarl.” For the next two days we all 


Ø Tied Mjuk “‘Biger Jarl.” 


Then he looked down at Mama, standing a few 
steps below him. ‘‘Anna,” he said, suddenly 
grave, ‘‘you look like Midsummer’s Eve itself. 
Continuous sun — golden!” ’ 

In a room upstairs someone was playing a vio- 
lin. The plaintive notes of ‘‘Solveig’s Song” from 
Peer Gynt drifted down from above. No one seemed 


to hear it except Cousin Ingeborg. Her eyes met. 


mine in a sagacious squint, and I looked away 
from her, not quite knowing why, feeling per- 
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turbed. No one else noticed the wistful melody 


~ above the chatter. 


Later; just before dinner, when we had all been 
well ensconced in our rooms, Cousin Ingeborg 
asked me to’ find her purse in the living room 
downstairs, where she thought she might have left 
it on her arrival. 

I was about to enter the room when I heard 
Uncle Oscar speaking. His voice was so solemn 
that I hesitated on tiptoe in the wide hall. 

“Why don’t you stop all this, Anna? Why 
won’t you marry me?” Uncle Oscar was saying. 
` ‘There’s your dead brother — and Elsa Orne,” 
Mama said softly. 

“Elsa Orne!” exclaimed Uncle Oscar impa- 


-~ tiently. “Elsa Orne, what a reason!” 


‘*There’s Magnus.” 

“But he would want it. Haven’t I done every- 
thing I could for his children?” 

“Everything,” Mama replied. 

“‘They’re like my own. I love you, Anna.” 

t: Married to two brothers. How could I?” 

“He’s dead, Anna, and we’re living. He would 
want it, believe me, Anna.” 

“Like pagans — married to brothers,” Mama 
sobbed. 

“It’s not Magnus that holds you back. What is 
it? I know you love me.” 

““Can’t you see? Don’t you mow? Mama whis- 
pered tearfully. 

“I can’t see you cry like this, üa I know. I 
want to take you in my arms and —” 

“Not now, with that woman in this house.” 

“So it is Elsa Örne! Am I to live like a her- 
mit, a monk, because you won’t have me? Anna, 


‘be reasonable, be fair.” 


D for the Midsummer’s Eve dance?” : 
“Not so fast, not so fast.” Uncle Oscar laughed. | 


The next morning I was on the west terrace 
overlooking the river waiting for Mjuk when 


‘Cousin Ingeborg found me. She carried two fine 


steel knitting needles in her hands and a ball of 
coarse thread. A few inches of lace edging hung 


~: from the needles, 
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“Why, Ava, I thought you had gone fishing 
with Mjuk and your Uncle Oscar,’” she said, sit- 
ting in a chair near the terrace wall. 

“No, I didn’t feel like it, Cousin Ingeborg. I 
went driving in the pony cart with Lolly. I looked 
all over for your purse last evening, but I couldn’t 
find it,” I lied. 

“Oh, child, thank you. It was under the pil- 
lows on the chaise longue in my room. Thank 
you, dear. Didn’t they take a lunch hamper down 


‘to the river?” she asked. 


-“I don’t know. I was with Lolly.” : 
“I think your mother went along too, didn’t 
she?” 
“IT —]I.don’t know,” I hesitated, 
knew she had. 


though I 
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Slowly the notes of ‘‘Solveig’s Song” floated 


down to the terrace, the violin even more plaintive 


this time, and lingering. 

I stared at Cousin PEETA “Do you hear 
it?” I asked boldly. 

“Hear what, child?” 

“Someone’s playing a violin.” 


- “No,” said Cousin Ingeborg, cocking her head, 


to the side and listening. “‘I don’t hear a violin.” 

“I do,” I said bluntly. “Peer Gynt. Like yester- 
day.” 

“I don’t hear it,” she said crisply. 

“Is Uncle Oscar a hermit?” 
_ “A hermit? Your Uncle Oscar? Of course not. 
Don’t ask such foolish things,” she admonished. 
“Your Uncle Oscar doesn’t live alone. He always 
has dozens of people around him. A hermit lives 
in a cave? 

“Oh. 33 

“All alone in a cave. A hermit is a person whe 


doesn’t like people. Sometimes they live alone to , 


be with God.” 

“Elsa Orne is locked in her room,” I said. “I 
saw her in the window looking down at Mama 
when we were in the garden yesterday.” 

“Hush,” murmured Cousin Ingeborg. 

“But Mjuk saw her too.” 

Cousin Ingeborg made a grimace. ‘‘And 
Lolly?” 

“She wasn’t there.” 

“Say nothing of this to your noba” Cousin 
; Ingeborg looked about her cautiously, to see if 
anyone might have overheard. 


“Why is Elsa Orne not supposed to be TR 


when we come?” I asked. . 

. “She goes on vacations.’ 

“She’s not on one now. She’s locked in her 
room. Has she the measles?” 

' “I believe she has,” coughed Cousin tagdi 
clicking her small pointed needles together fierce- 
ly, lengthening her white edging by an inch. 

The melody of the evening before started again, 
with variations and whimsy. It clung to the morn- 
ing air, lifting and sprinkling like golden pollen. 

- “Do you hear it?” I whispered. ‘The violin?” 

Cousin Ingeborg lifted her head and dropped 


` her hands’ in her lap. “A violin? No, I hear 


- nothing.” 
“I think PI go and see the pony in the stables,” 


” T said. 


“Yes, do,” said Cousin Ingeborg. 


Te following morning we overslept, as we had 
been permitted to remain up the night before way 
past our bedtime whilẹ the sun was still high over- 
‘head. It was part of the joys of Midnatts-solen, 
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In the afternoon Lolly and I wandered ‘indo- . 
lently down beyond the English gardens to inspect ' ~N 
the Midsummer’s Eve platform in the birch grove. , 
Mjuk was on the miniature lake in the swan boat 
with his kite and Uncle Oscar, coaxing it intọ = 
higher winds, unhampered by shrubbery or trees. 

The boards in the birch grove had been sanded 
and polished to the color of amber corn and looked 
as‘inviting as honey and as slippery as a snake. 
Suddenly the melody from Peer Gynt floated down 
the breeze to us in the birch grove, clear and dis- 
tinct, each note holding its complete round.. . | 

I looked at Lolly wide-eyed. | | 

“What’s the matter?” she asked in a frightened 
voice. | 

“Nothing. Someone’s playing a violin.” he 

Who?” i 

“I don’t know. Do you hear it?” ' l 

“Yes,” cried Lolly, enchanted, the fright i in her .. 
little face fading. “Lets dance! Let’s dace on’ | x 
it.” She bent down ‘and patted the -waxed plat; 
form with her chubby hand. i 

“Were not supposed to until Midsummer’s 
Eve. It’s bad luck.” 

“Oh, no one will know. Do nee she TEF 
clapping her hands. | 

“They're going to put canvas over it soon, 0. 
the leaves and twigs won’t fall’ on it and make it 
dirty.” 

‘‘Let’s dance before they do.” 

“Wed better not. It’s just been finished today.” 

“But it’s four days until Midsummer’s Eve,” ` 
Lolly pouted. 

“Only four days? That’s not long,” I pretended 

“Yes it is. You know it is. Why can’t we??? 
And she skipped away across the amber platform, 
dancing, out of my reach, and I in pursuit, our 
tracks forming a gay beige design on the smga 
surface. i 

` The music of the violin had stopped. a 

As I caught her, we heard a wild shout of an- 
guish. We stood transfixed with fear. Again and - 
again the shouting echoed through the grove.. I 
started to run, holding on to Lolly’s hand. We - 
heard a high piercing shriek of terror that dragged 
into ominous silence. Then the yells of men an 
the running of heavy feet.. 

When we reached the lake, the shore around, 
was swarming with workmen and stable hands; 
and Elsa Örne was coming out of the water, naked} 
with Mjuk in her arms. a 

Mama was running from the house in a dimity ', :: 
dress, holding a wavering parasol above her head, ° 
and Natta and the servants close behind her. 

“What is it?” cried Mama as she reached the 
water. “I heard Oscar shouting. Where is he? 
What’s happened?” .Then she saw Elsa Orne 
with Mjuk’s dripping figure in her arms. “My f 














- little Mjuk! What’s happened? Is he dead? - Is he 
~f °* drowned? Oh, God! Why are you holding him?” 
One of the porters lifted Mjuk from Elsa Orne’s 
arms and blew down his throat. ‘‘No, min fru,” he 
said, “‘he’s all right. He’s breathing. See, his eyes 
are open.” He took his coat and wrapped it care- 
fully around Mjuk. 

“Thank God,” wept Mama. “Oh, God, thank 
you!” 

“Pll carry him to the house, min ‘fru, with 
Natta. He’ll be better there.” The man left with 
several of the servants. Some of the men were 
already in the water rowing toward the swan boat. 

Then Mama seemed to see for the first time that 
Elsa Orne was naked. 


“Cover her,” she sobbed. “Somebody cover 


her.” And she inadvertently gave someone her * 


parasol to hold over Elsa Orne. A stable boy 
threw a horse blanket over Elsa Orne’s shoulders. 

» He had been attending a sick horse when he 
heard the shouts. 

Mamma looked into the lake-wet eyes of Elsa 
Orne.‘ Her dripping colorless hair was still held 
high on her head by her innumerable combs and 
hairpins. 

“Where is Oscar Lewenhaup?” Mama cried, 
her tears falling. ‘“‘Speak — what has happened? 
Where is he? It’s a very shallow lake. It’s no 
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lake at all, just a plaything! Speak, Elsa Orne!” - 

“J saw it happen from my- window, Madonna- 
bild,” said Elsa Orne calmly. “I was playing my 
violin. The little Mjuk tried to-reach for the 
string of his kite. It had slipped through his fin- 
gers. And he fell in. The master plunged after 
him. I ran down to help. I took off my clothes 
and swam out to them. That’s all.” 

“Oscar Lewenhaup was a strong swimmer, 
Elsa Orne. A strong man,” Mama said sternly. 

“Yes, he was. The bottom of the lake has al- 
ways been questionable. Full of mysteries. And I 
am a Strong swimmer.” 

Mama looked up at the sky helplessly, beside 
herself. “No winds, no rains, a clear summer’s 
day.” And she broke into violent sobbing. 

“Yes, Madonnabild — on a clear summer’s day.” 

Mama looked into Elsa Orne’s wet face again. 
“Why did you save Mjuk, Elsa Orne, and not 
Oscar Lewenhaup, your lover?” 

Elsa Orne was shivering now, under the horse 
blanket. ‘‘Oscar Lewenhaup couldn’t free him- 
self, something at the bottom. There was a choice 
to make. This way I think is better, Madonnabild.” 

Two hours later they found him, his right foot 
held fast in the rotting root of a gnarled tree. 

On Midsummer’s Eve the swan boat floated 
peacefully through the sunlight night. 


O my father’s house: the proud patch, mortgaged tear, 


with the tale-spinners under the humblest tree, 


By MENKE KATZ 


ta 


which begged bits of sun on his ice and coal yard. 
No birds — full-bearded, virile men found ‘solace 
in the genial blight of its shriveled shade. 


The carefree chat, the prime sport, rolled as a stream. 


O my father’s house, bleak as the winter night, 


when out of quenched fires slipped in Eden neighbors 


and hid in ambush, in the covered mirrors. 


The moon went down as an indolent tumor, 


os” in the dull-eyed hick town, at Passaic River. 


Stones knew the mute panic of silenced objects. 


The gray street was a legendary snowland. 


The tree: frost-rent, each limb — a shroud in the wind. 


The urine of sewers was its smarting dew, 


gnawing it from heartroot to crown gall alive. 
The sole admirer left was the woodchopper. 
Hewed down, it was my father’s wood nymph again. 


A Rough Map of Greece 
The Bus From Athens 


sy PHOEBELOU ADAMS 


This is,the fourth article to result from the travels 


of Puorsr-Lou Apams, who in the spring of 1962 made 


-an independent ezploration of the Greek mainland and 


"its surrounding islands. Miss Adams, a graduale of 


Radcliffe College, is a member of the ATLANTIC staff. 


Gasser is full of buses, ranging from dented’ 
bone-shakers that rattle around a daily circuit of 
villages to glass-topped palaces on wheels that 
carry tourists to points-of interest. The’ bone- 
shakers are good-humored, adaptable, and always 
get there, but they-operate in Greek and attend 
solely to transport. The tourist buses are polished 
and feather-sprung. They provide iced drinks and 
a guide who speaks three languages. They propose 
to waft the traveler about the countryside as 
though upon a magic carpet, and would succeed if 
the traveler didn’t interfere. 

Travelers being what they are,.the intentions of 
the bus companies are invariably thwarted by 
misunderstandings over tickets, seats, -or destina- 
tion, and progress is interrupted by emergency 
stops arid enlivened by missed connections. “Every 
bus party contains one member who, at the mo- 
ment of departure, must be enticed from a shop, a 
cave, the top of a pillar, or the washroom: It also 
contains, unfortunately, one member who thinks 
he (or she) has been cheated out of the front win- 
dow seat and refuses to be consoled. 

These difficulties aside, sightseeing by bus is 
convenient and pleasant. It takes the traveler 
anywhere within reason, and the schedule is flexi- 
ble. ‘A passenger who falls in love with Naufplion 
can improvise arrangements to stay there, going 
on: by another bus when his interest in the place is 
exhausted. 

The bus trip out to Cape Sounion is an after- 
noon’s diversion. The road follows the coast east- 
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ward through a plushy beach resort district and 
some scattered commercial enterprises, among 
them a salt plant. The open pools for evaporating 
seawater are surrounded by stacks of.reddish tiles 
— slabs of salt awaiting further refinement. 

When open country begins, it is all hills and sea. 


The coast is not high, but very steep and irregular, \ 
Peacock-blue water lies below, and bare, -dust- 


brown scrub above, with the road hung between 
and clinging to the rocky, sharply indented coast- 
line like a panicky climber to a ledge. Now and 


‘then’a small hut appears, or a half-built house, but 


nobody really lives on these breezy heights. This 
is strange, for the view lies clear for miles around 
and the beaches, although narrow, are smooth, 
attractive sand. The guide explains it briefly. 
No water. No rain. Ta 
Cape Sounion is far enough east to provide, a 
wide view of the sea-lanes leading to Athens, and 
therefore of any enemy fleet approaching the city. 
It is near enough, in a straight line, so that the 
spearpoint of the gargantuan statue of Athena òn 
the acropolis could be seen, a single fleck of. gold 
light, from the cape. There must have been a 
lookout at Sounion as soon as there was a town at 
Athens, and various fortifications have been raised 
and fought over. Today there are the ruins of 


Photogwaph of Charioteer at Delphi by Alison Frantz. Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Poseidon’s temple, the much-obscured remains 
of a lesser temple to Athena, the parking lot, the 
office selling tickets to view the ruins, and an 
inoffensive tourist pavilion hunched down on the 
western beach, where it offers food, drink, and 
lodging without obscuring the antique prospect. 
Very slightly offshore, east of the temple, stands 
the huge rock from which Aegeus threw himself 
into the sea when Theseus’ ship came back from 
Crete with black sails, indicating to Aegeus that 
his son had been killed by the Minotaur. Having 
led his pack up the stéep path to the temple, the 
guide sat us on fallen stonework and told the whole 
legend before going into the history of the building, 


which is interesting’ and a source of scholarly 


controversy. 


Pane temple is Doric in style, but its pro- 
portions are not those of the Parthenon. Debate 
rages over just what the differences indicate. Is it 
an earlier, less expert structure, or is it contem- 
porary, but adapted to different stone and a 
different setting? To a nonexpert eye the temple, 
although stubbier than the Parthenon and made of 
a coarse local marble that lacks the Pentelic radi- 
ance, is a splendidly ruinous ruin. A drift of storm- 
scarred columns rises from an open rectangle 
piled with blocks and drums of stone. The marble 
is a soft silvery sand color, and since the interior 
walls are completely gone, light falls from all sides 
across the pillars. Refléctions and shadows cross 
and tangle in a delicate, continual motion, as 
though the marble breathed. Every change of 
ground reveals a different pattern, the standing 
columns, the broken columns, and the fallen 
pieces wheeling lightly around each other like the 
glittering fragments in a kaleidoscope. 

It is a little disturbing to imagine what the 
building was like when it stood intact, with a 
sanctified blockhouse set among the columns and a 
sturdy roof closing out the sky. Would we like 
Doric buildings half so well if they came to us 
undamaged? This one must have looked a bit like 
a Victorian bank — aggressively respectable. 

Filled with information, the bus party exploded 
and went scurrying over the ruins with cameras, 


cach person intent on photographing the temple 
A stout German with a, 


minus other tourists. 
thatch of rusty gray curls struck a Byronic pose 
that suited his hair if not his accent and held it 
while his friend adjusted the camera. At the crucial 
moment, a man trying to photograph his lady 
perched on a wall backed in front of the German, 
and Byron was blotted out by an alien rump. 
Problems of this sort led to a war of maneuver, 
which was conducted with patience and the 
taciturn chivalry appropriate to a hopeless cause. 
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The guide withdrew to a remote corner, out of 
everybody’s line of fire, and sat down to laugh. 
He did not resent interruption, however. Byron’s 
autograph? Chagrin. What a thing to forget. 
Around on the east front. You can’t miss it. 

You certainly can’t. It leaps out and stabs the 
eye. Not that his lordship was more of a vandal 
than the hundreds of other visitors who havé 
knifed their names into the stone; he merely has 
more friends. 
and Greeks with a kindly memory of the poet who 
died in their war have run gentle fingertips across 
the letters. The name Byron stands in its own 
little polished plaque, an oval of shimmer created 
entirely by anonymous caresses. : 

The program of this excursion included a swim 
and tea at the tourist pavilion. The guide pres- 
ently collected the troupe for the quarter-mile bus 
trip down to the beach, but he was not bigoted - 
about it. Sounion is noted for sunsets, and if I 
wanted to sit up there and watch one, he had no 
objection. He delivered warnings about missing 
the bus and finding the proper footpath, and left. 

Either the sunsets at Sounion are overrated, or 
this was a poor specimen. The west merely turned 
pink, but the shadow that crept up the eastern sky 
was worth watching — a slow rise of violet stalking 
a brightening half-moon. I climbed down to look 
at the.old tufa foundations which support the 
whole terrace. (There was an earlier temple built 
of this same tufa, which the marble structure re- 
placed.) Rough, thick bushes overhang the stone- 
work. As I looked back and upward, Poseidon’s - 
columns seemed 'to grow out of a green mat and 
lifted against the amethyst sky in stripes of pink 
and silver. - 

The proper footpath required a scramble back 
up the wall and a considerable loop to the east. 
Under my feet, a tipsy goat-and-child track 
zigzaggéd down ‘through brush and thistles to 
fetch up against the wire-fence that keeps free- 
loaders out of the area. These fences always look 
horsé-high and hog-tight, but where I come from, 
if there’s a child’s path, there’s a negotiable hole at 
the.end of it. I was pleased to discover that ar- 
rangements are no different in Greece. 

As we drove back to Athens, the bare hills came 
to life. In the shadows of a ravine, three men 
wearing long black cloaks and carrying the tradi- 
tional crooked staffs were hustling sheep into a 
fold, a low fence of straw piled over brush and 
stakes. Children trotted along the roadside, bound 
on mysterious errands. One disastrous-looking 
shack, hung askew on a rock, had turned into a 
tavern and oozed light and the tinkle of bazoukia 
music. The guide admitted that Sounion supports 
more life ‘than a desert should. Besides the sheep, 
there is reputedly good bird shooting in season. 


Generations of romantic travelers 


The Atlantic Monthly- 


The bus trip to Delphi is a more formal affair, 
requiring advance reservations and much checking 
of records to be certain that the same window seat 
has ‘not been sold to three different customers. 
Window seats: become a neurotic preoccupation 


` with bus travelers, who have come to see Greece 


rather than a neighbor’s ear. 


Acs to Delphi is a better than four-hour 
drive, and starts early in the morning with all the 
passengers half asleep. Fortunately, there is noth- 
ing to observe on the main west road but a sacred 
lake of which, at the guide’s insistence, we all took 
disgruntled. note. It is dull and reedy and sur- 
rounded by small factories, no object to arouse 
enthusiasm in the semicomatose. 

The party was finally aroused by a stop. Every- 


one was suddenly lively, talkative, and hungry, - 


and the local restaurant did a monstrous business 
in orange soda and miniature souvlakia — small 
wooden skewers strung with tidbits of -freshly 
roasted lamb. The guide demolished sentimental 


. imaginings about our glorious predecessors on the 


route. Most clients went to Delphi by sea.» It was 
much easier. 
This information was backed by the road, which 


now-began climbing at an alarming: pitch. The. 
_ ridge on which Delphi is located follows the north 


shore of the Gulf of Korinth, rising almost straight 
from the water into high, improbable turrets and 
minarets squiggled out of the rock. This line of 
hills is slashed crosswise by equally steep, narrow 
ravines cut down almost to sea level. 

The highway mounted the ridge by the inevita- 
ble loops and switchbacks and settled, halfway up, 
to progress along the edge of nothing. Once or 
twice, in what must have been moments of un- 
usual exuberance, the road builders had provided 
bridge shortcuts across ravines, but for the most 
part, the route followed each canyon north to its 
inner end, rounded a short turn dug into the 
mountainside, and rolled: southward to the next 
salient. 
out of the windows and reported, unhappily, that 
everything behind the back wheels hung over 
space on the turns. Moral: those subject to vertigo 
should hot sit in the back of a mountain bus. 

The slopes below the road were covered with 
dull-green olive trees and fields where grain, 
already being harvested in the lowlands, still stood 
mottled gold and green. Above us, the rocks were 
splashed with flaming yellow. broom and shrubs as 
dark as spruce. The air turned sharply cool. 
Patches of snow. appeared on‘the hilltops, and 
Mount Parnassus, Heaving up to the north, was 
white. 


A 


Innumerable small tracks wandered up and 
down the mountains, their purpose obscure until 
we passed, in the depths of a canyon, a string of 
horses and donkeys.. 
the road and were followed by a brisk old lady in 
black, loaded, like her animals, with grass and 
brushwood. The procession headed straight up 


the hillside, seemingly walking on air, and clinking. 


softly with bells. The bus churned out to the open 
end of the canyon, rounded the turn, and wound 
its way to the head of the next canyon, where the 
old lady.and her train were. pattering along the 
path above the road. She had gone straight over 
the hump while modern machinery went a half 
mile around, and she grinned down at us with 
impish triumph. 

The present town of Delphi hangs on the mouri» 
tainside like a swallow’s nest. Houses and gardens 
swarm up the hills, spilling flowers from every 
wall and window. The main street is lined with 
shops on the inner side. Restaurants and hotels 


` are on the outer one, where their windows over- 


The people in the rear of the bus peered ` 


look the downward sweep of gorge and valley to 
the gulf. - 

The whole town is relatively new. It used to lie 
smack on top of the ruins, but when the French 
undertook excavations in 1892, the entire village 
was expropriated and moved, at the expense of 
Paris, up the road, where it now stands. 
high-handed methods were resented at the time, 


but since the new site is as beautiful as the old and . 


somewhat more convenient in regard to water, the 
Delphians got the best of the deal, with a thriving 
tourist business thrown in. 

Among its other elegancies, Delphi owns a Sich 
hotel hung down the cliffside, an arrangement 
that gives everybody a balcony overlooking the 


valley, and a bar in hunting-lodge style witheg 
large fireplace, bright handwoven rugs and cush- 


ions, and a veranda that overlooks everything. 
This bar is known to-tourists as “tó nightclub,” 
and to Delphians, who take it over in the winter, 
as “the club.” Winter, they confided, is the best 
time in Delphi. When groves and vineyards have. 


been bedded down against the cold and the fire- 
places roar with wood collected throughout ‘the ° 


summer, the grave Apollo departs, leaving his 


shrine and oracle in the hands of Bacchus, ‘an wy 


altogether more agreeable god. The Delphians 
then relax and enjoy life uninterrupted by out: 


' landers, for snow closes the roads. 


K 


\ 
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By mid-May, summer traffic had begun in 
Delphi. Our two buses had traveled in tandem 
for three hours without serious competition, but 
they could hardly be wedged into the museum 
parking lot. A rival bus company and a fleet of 
cars were there before'us. The guides sorted out 
the party — French and English over here, Ger- 


They were on a path above: 


These - 


` 


man and Italian over there — and laid out sep- 

. arate routes, for there is something hilariously 
distracting about the same spiel heard simul- 
taneously in two languages. 

The information rattled off by the Chat girls 
was extensive and well organized, and it was rein- 
forced by real knowledge and affection for the 
subject. The official speech was a good summary, 
but questions brought out more facts, along with 
personal opinions and lively comparisons of Delphi 
with other sites. The museum guards, meanwhile, 
mercilessly drove from our path the passengers of 
an earlier bus: uniformed schoolchildren, all 
armed with rattling boots and ringing voices. 
Schoolchildren are constantly to be found in 
Greek museums, herded by teachers and invaria- 
bly hissed at, shoved, and admonished by the 
custodians, who view them with undisguised 
Idathing. 


Tie every major Greek museum, the one at 
Delphi is a marvel, full of the wonders unearthed 
by the French archaeological teams that have 
worked there, off and on, for seventy years. An 
archaic frieze from the treasury of Athens repre- 
sents the labors of Herakles and the adventures of 
Theseus, a parallel dear to Athenian hearts. 
(Athens, as other towns are still quick to point out, 
was always bumptious.) The thick, simplified 
figures still show traces of red paint that must have 
added considerably to the ferocious effect of these 
struggles with monsters and bandits. The frieze 
from the Siphnian treasury is more complicated, 
less barbarous, and, with its overlapping files of 
lions and horses, altogether more sophisticated. 
The famous charioteer dominates a long room 
that actually holds other fine pieces, all invisible 
in the shadow of this superb bronze which is in 
itself justification for the effort and money lavished 
on Delphi. Tons of dirt and debris were hauled 
away. Archaeologists prowled the valley hunting 


for stones rolled downhill in the earthquakes’. ~ 


which, along with housebuilders and Christian 
fanatics, were the curse of the place. Once found, 
the heavy blocks had to be identified and lugged 
one by one back to their original places, and even- 

# tually a quite surprising number of shrines, trea- 
suries, and subsidiary buildings were at least par- 
tially reassembled., 

The charioteer gave no such trouble. He was 
found behind a retaining wall where he had evi- 
dently been stowed away as too old-fashioned to 
display and too sacred to destroy. Severely con- 
trolled, straight as a column, the figure is serenely 
formal but vibrates with energy, an effect peculiar 
to the brief period between ‘Archaic stylization 
and the softer manner of the later fifth century. 
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Nothing is left of the young man’s team but some 
heartbreaking fragments of leg and hoof, just 
enough to prove that the horses were worthy of 
their driver. It is a sore disappointment to Delphi 
that the track where he won has not been located. 

The temple of Apollo, who displaced a much 
older oracle belonging to some disreputable earth 
spirit, was the center of an extremely crowded 
sacred community that climbed well up the 
mountainside and rolled, as time passed and pros- 
perity increased, far down into the valley. The 
one-day bus trip allows three hours for the whole 
thing, which is inadequate. Hachette’s guidebook 
recommends five hours for a ‘‘cursory tour.” I 
hesitate to differ with Hachette, a formidably 
thorough and careful authority, but I believe there 
is a question of temperament involved here. 
Hachette’s schedule is calculated on a particular 
type of tourist. He wears sturdy, comfortable 
shoes and carries a stout stick. Having selected a 
route, he never deviates from it or pauses in his 
even progress. He is not tempted by shade trees, 
or rustles in the grass, or strange flowers, or chil- 
dren who want to practice their English. He may 
drink from the sacred spring where it bubbles icily 
over black and white pebbles, but he does not 
paddle in the lower pools or climb into the wild, 
narrow gerge after maidenhair fern. He’s a thor- 
oughly admirable fellow, and Id hate to travel 
with him. He would hate to travel with me, for 
my cursory tour took a day and a half, thanks 
partly to the storm. 

It came with no warning but a cold wind smell- 
ing of wet moss, mint, and goats. The sunlit sky 
instantly went bruise-blue, and the whole land- 
scape took on the thunderstorm look, the olive 
trees and highland brush turning purplish black 
while rocks, grass, grain, and the yellow broom 
flowers glowed with a chill, brassy luster. Rain and 
lightning arrived while everyone was still running 
for cover, and hail followed the rain. The heights 
vanished into mist, which rose swirling out of the 
valley like a tide. Every crack in the rocks ran a 
brown torrent. Over the rush of water and the 
irregular beat of windswept hailstones, thunder 
racketed from crag to crag, the echoes rolling back 
and forth across the valley. 

In the drizzling tag’end of the storm, an old 
gentleman in a blue pinstripe suit rode into town 
on a donkey. He had converted his coat into a 
cloak by putting it over his head and fastening the 
top button under his chin. Water clung to his eye- 
brows and dripped off his luxuriant mustache. He 
sat straight-backed and’ indomitable, his face 
expressing patient contempt for all the insanities 
of the universe. 

The storm, which was nothing unusual by local 
standards, cleared more slowly than it had begun. 
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Thin sunlight picked out the golden broom on the 
hillside, then the pewtery gloss of olive trees, then 
a-herd of sheep and their shepherd emerging from 
the lee of a large tree to shake themselves dry. 
Then everything suddenly blazed in full light that 
picked up a watery glaze everywhere but on the 
open spaces up the hill, which all sparkled sugar 
white with hail. The last of the extempore creeks 
dried up. The great birds that circle above the 


“heights and below Delphi’s hotel balconies reap- 
peared and took up their slow, arrogant patrol. ~ 


The tourists jogged off to the ruins, and the shop- 
keepers came out to rehang the pretty rugs, bed- 
spreads, and embroideries that had been taken in 
out of the weather. The town was back in business. 

Next door to the white painted hotel where I 


‘had a room with a balcony jutting into a loquat- 
` tree full of luscious, not quite reachable orange 


fruit, I found the shop of Georgiou Petrou. Mr. 
Petrou is remarkable among the proprietors of 
tourist shops in that he shows no junk, despite the 
established fact that tourists, under the influence 
of haste and excitement, will buy almost anything. 
The place is stocked with fine large rugs woven on 
a three-woman loom whose operators'lay in col- 
ored medallions on the white background; fur hats 
and neat, ankle-high fur boots; embroidered linens 
and ‘smart, simple coats and dresses in handwovén 
materials which Mr. Petrou says are of his own 
design. 

Being a shopkeeper i in Delphi has its anuetiling 
aspects. Mr. Petrou belongs to a large local clan 
with vineyards, olive groves (“Olives from your 
grandfather’s hands, grapes from your own”), and 
animals strewn about the district. Always a trifle 
amazed at his success, which began with a-capital 
of three hundred dollars put up by a kinsman in 
the States, Mr. Petrou occasionally goofs off from 
commerce to look at crops and real estate. Last 
summer. he had a notion to do some hunting, and 
like: a “good countryman shooting over his own 
land, dressed down for the project rather than up. 
- Observe the prosperous Mr. Petrou, then, in 
comfortable old boots, patched trousers, frayed 
shirt, and sagging hat, slouching along the ridge 
with an ancient but accurate shotgun under his 
elbow and a donkey trailing at his heels. He 
came down a path that passes the highest drivable 
level of the ruins, and there was a busload of 
tourists. They were delighted with this mountain 
peasant and fell upon Mr. Petrou with cries of, 
“Poor boy, he’s so ragged,” and ‘“‘Isn’t he pic- 
turesque!’ 

Since a picturesque peasant, by definition, 
speaks no language but his own, Mr. Petrou 
couldn’t get a word into the torrent of admiration 
and sympathy until it was too late. “They kept 
saying, ‘Poor boy,’” he reported, ‘‘and 
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ashamed to hurt their feelings by saying I am not 
a poor boy. They made me pose for pictures, and ' 
then: they, wanted to give me’ money. When I 
said no thank you, they stuffed it in my pockets 
anyway. ‘Poor boy, they said, and I certainly ` 
was.- When I got home and counted up, I had 
about twenty dollars from. being a poor boy for 
fifteen minutes.”’ He had figured out, given the 
number of tourist buses per week ‘in Delphi, that a 
man willing to hang about the mountainside ‘with 
shotgun and donkey all summer could make a 
very respectable living. “You could get rich on 
being a poor boy,” he concluded, adding plain- 


. tively that it was disgusting. 


The ruins at Delphi, like all such places in 
Greece, open at sunrise and close at -sundown. 
(The Acropolis can be visited for three nights at 
the full of the moon, however, and there are 
stories current of travelers whose whole - lives 
have been blighted by a cloudy spell.) I-sat on 
some old stonework under a tree while the light 
softened and the guard, lounging on a lower course 
of foundations, bragged of the charioteer’s bronze 
wire eyelashes and advised against going down to 
the harbor of Itea for dinner. He said the place 
would be dead at that time of year, and he was right. 

A faint ripple of music floated romantically 
from somewhere beyond the’ half-dozen columns 
that are all that survives of the temple of Apollo. 
The guard leaped up and blew deafeningly on his 
whistle, following the blast with an enraged howl. 
“Radio,” he explained apologetically. “‘Verboten.” 

The radio owners came down the path, a trifle 
sheepish with their obscene machine, to ask if 
those birds up there were eagles. The guide said 
they were. “There are always éagles at Delphi.” 

.There should be eagles, for the center of things 
was determined by the eagles of Zeus. He released 
them from the eastern and ‘western limits of the: 
world, and they-met at Delphi. The guard was “ 
not the only Delphian to tell a tourist, out of pure 
kindness, that the birds marking their easy, in- 
visible spirals against the sky above the sacred 
spring were eagles. The manager of the hotel, 
however, is a man of stiffer standards. 

“Engles?” he said. “No. Those are not engles. 
They are another bird. I don’t know the English 


name, but they eat dead meat.” ~ 
Vultures, then. 
“Wait. I will find out,” He searched the desk. 


‘drawer and, not finding what he wanted, seized 


and frisked the nearest bellhop. A small, fat, worn 
dictionary was recovered. ‘‘What did you say? 
Vulture? You are right. Here it is. Vul-chure. 
Now with the triumph of the born scholar, “I 
know.” i 

T -foresee the total extinction of the eagles of 
Delphi. - 
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The Englishman Who Foresaw the War 


BY VALENTIN E LAWF ORD ‘As Hitler’s shadow loomed over Europe 


from 1934 to 1938, there was a man in the British Foreign Office, Ralph Wigram, who was deeply versed in the 


German character and downright in his distrust of everything the Nazis stood for. This is how Wigram appeared 


` to his perceptive junior, VALENTINE Lawrorp, whose memoirs, BOUND FOR DIPLOMACY, appear this month. 


Races WicRAM seemed a very. gentle, almost 
shy person on my first morning in the Foreign 
Office, with his youthful looks and quiet voice and 
few words. An arc of hair falling forward from 
the part and cutting across the line of the cheek 
seemed to make his face even slighter and younger. 
His nose had character all right; it was high- 
bridged and not small. 


came to a point at the chin,, the chin itself was 
fine and’ firm, like the thin end of an almond. 
Still; it was the upper half of the. head, from the 
crown to the eyes; that caught one’s attention. The 
hair was the color of bronze, thick and unruly, 
but not concealing the fine shape of the head. The 
eyes were set wide apart, intensely blue and watch- 
ful, with a shadow along the eye sockets beneath 
them. Wary rather than suspicious, knowing but 
“surely not unkind. Perhaps the mouth under the 
fair mustache was a little thin. But, far from in- 


And though his face nar- . 
ae rowed abruptly: from the cheekbones down and 


from the West to be drawn by Holbein. The face . 
in an Elizabethan miniature, or under the hat or 
helmet of a captain at Naseby — one of the best 
England could offer. I thought I could trace it in a 
dozen incarnations, through the Peninsular and 
Crimean and South African wars, all the way to 
this product of Edwardian Eton. 

In telling me that I had been chosen to work 
in the Central Department, Nigel Ronald, the 
potentially sympathetic, potentially’ professorial 
diplomatic private secretary, had hinted, between 
impressive sniffs, that it was something of an honor, - 
for’ the department (in Foreign Office parlance) 
“dealt with” France and Germany — and Poland 
and Belgium and much else besides — and if any 


department could claim to be in a perpetual state 


nate fanaticism, the taut lips suggested an ac- ' 


quired habit of concentration and perhaps even of 
putting aside pain. 
Heaven defend me for saying anything so ante- 


diluvian, but he had an English face, the sort of 


face that a medieval sculptor might have had as his 
model as he ‘carved the likeness of an English 
knight. The face of a young country gentleman up 
Copyright © Valentine Lawford, 1963. i 
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of crisis, it was this one. 

As the humblest member of the local hierarchy 
I had been placed exactly opposite the door com- 
municating with the room of the,head of the de- 
partment; in the best position, that is, to be seen by 
Wigram whenever he came through in search of 
someone to rur an errand. But being naturally 
exempt the first day from departmental duty, I 
didn’t even have to play a part — beyond gratui- 
tously feeling still more sick and solemn — in the 
coming and going that followed on the receipt of 
the news that King Alexander of Yugoslavia and , 
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Monsieur Barthou had been assassinated that very 
afternoon in Marseilles. The King’s murder, I 
gathered, was the concern of the Southern De- 
partment, who, from rooms adjacent to ours along 
the ground-floor passage, tried sportingly (but by 
Central Department standards not quite seriously) 
to cope with a picturesque but politically secondary 
province, ranging from Italy through Austria and 
the Hapsburg Succession states to the southern- 
most tip of the Balkans. But only half the crisis 
was Ruritanian; and naturally the assassination of 
the French Foreign Minister set the Central De- 
partment’s incomparably more efficient machinery 
working at full speed. In and out of Wigram’s 
door went one after another of my colleagues, and 
from where I sat I ,couldn’t fail to observe that 
each time one of them emerged again he moved 
briskly; as though impelled by a force in the room 
beyond’ f 

It wasn’t until I had been told that I might go 
home and had slipped through the door of the 
Third Room into the passage that I came face to 
face with Wigram again. Leaning slightly back- 
ward, with a bunch of papers in one hand and a 
stick in the other, he stood at his own main door 
as I passed and asked me how I was getting on. 
I murmured something about having found every- 
thing very interesting, and seeing that he appeared 
to be headed in the same direction, paused, pre- 
suming I ought to walk beside him or, respectfully, 
a few paces behind. But he signaled to me with 
the papers to go ahead and said a curt good night. 
I said “Good night, sir,”.and did as I was bid. 
But not before I had seen with what an infinite, 
unfair handicap he moved: head down and to one 
side, forelock hanging perpendicularly, white 
knuckles pressing heavily on a stick for support. 


Nee morning I had hardly settled into my chair 
when I heard an unmistakable step on the tessel- 
lated floor of the passage, and a few minutes. later 
my telephone rang and Wigram was asking me 
to come into his room. He needed something 
from the Registry at once, some telegram, a copy 
of which he had already seen in the morning’s 
distribution; the sort of thing that, however 
urgently the registrar might enter it and the cen- 
tral division jacket it and docket it and submit it 
with its references and a file of previous papers on 
the same subject, they could never produce 
promptly enough for him. And from that mo- 
ment on, I was rarely to sit at my desk for more 
than five minutes on end in the space of over two 
years. 

That morning’s summons marked for me the 
beginning of an unforgettable adventure, ranging 
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all the way from nightly horror at having been 


caught up in an institution from which there was.. 


no prospect of respectable escape, to ineffable 
physical, as well as mental, relief on the rare, 
red-letter days when I had miraculously performed 
some task, however menial, to the institution’s 
implicit rather than explicit satisfaction. And 
since there is no doubt in my mind today that, 
whether I enjoyed the adventure at the time or not, 
it was pre-eminently from working for Ralph 
Wigram that I learned whatever it was granted 
to me to learn in my first two years in diplomacy, 
I cannot more fittingly recall the splendors and 
miseries of my apprenticeship than in terms of the 
exceptional man who was my head of department. 

He used his pen as unsparingly as he used his 
juniors’ shoe leather, jabbing it into the ink so 
hard that one could hear the nib strike against the 
bottom of the bottle, and forcing it to the ‘last, 
inkless scratch. His letters weren’t very well- 
formed. In fact, there would have been something 
slightly immature about the hand had not’ each 
word stood so sturdily upright and on its own that 
the cumulative impression, above all when one 
watched him writing, was of some highly strung 
young general, nervously but expertly placing his 
outposts as he advanced across a plain. 

When he dictated he did so rapidly, in a clear; 
staccato voice, hardly ever at great length and 
seldom correcting himself, let alone losing the 
thread or gazing speechless into space or starting 
all over again from the beginning. I never saw him 
use notes, or even consult the back papers in a file, 
unless it was to verify a passage to be quoted ver- 
batim or to check the reference number or daté 
of a dispatch or telegram. It was as though the 
facts had etched themselves into the grooves of his 
mind, and their mere recital, as crisp and sure 


\ 
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as a record, was for him both argument and style. ~ 


“Last week Herr Hitler said — This week Baron 
von Neurath says — Next week, no doubt — ”- 
Bit by bit, ever since those early days, I have 
done my best to piece together a knowledge of 
Wigram’s past. As his appearance suggested, he 
sprang from the remains of the officer class. But 
he himself, I believe, didn’t regard his or anyone 
else’s genealogies with much interest. Through 
his maternal grandmother, he was descended from 
George IIIs egregious Prime Minister, the Duke 
of Grafton. But the only aspect of his ancestry 
from which he derived any noticeable satisfaction 
was his descent, through his paternal grand- 
mother, from Richard Arkwright, the inventor of 
the spinning jenny. If he had any _ intelligence, 
above the average, he was reported to have said, 
it was to-Richard Arkwright that he owed it. 
Bristol merchants in the eighteenth century, the 
Wigram family throughout the nineteenth had 


sent its sons into the army and’ navy and East 
India Company (with its offshoots, the Bengal and 
- Madras civil services) and, rather less frequently, 


the Church. But though, broadly speaking, that . 


sort of Thackerayan tradition was shared by the 
family of more than one of my contemporaries, as 
well as by my own, there must have been an aus- 
terely evangelical quality about Wigram’s early- 
twentieth-century youth that. had been notably 
absent from ours. On coming down from Oxford 
in 1912 he had gone to work in the East End of 
London, running a boys’ club under the auspices of 
Toynbee Hall, being a-scoutmaster, and teaching 
at the Working Men’s College. 


z 


Ta outbreak of the First World War had put an 


end to his activities as a social worker, and also ` 


to his more recently adopted career as a lecturer 
at Leeds on economics. He wanted passionately 
to go to the front, and applied to the Coldstream 
Guards for a commission, hoping that his father’s 
previous connection with the regiment, as its adju- 
tant, would give him‘a chance of being accepted. 
‘But the stringent physical requirements still in 
force in those days as regards height and chest 
measurement caused him to be rejected. Where- 
upon, disappointed but not daunted, :he tried 
to enlist in the ranks. For two years he was em- 


ployed in the office of the director of military oper-- 


ations, and in 1916 paid two visits to Russia as a 
member of a military mission, during one of which 
he was invited, with his general, to dine en petit 
comité with the Czar. Then he had spent another 
two years, still in a military capacity, at the em- 
bassy in Washington, and in 1919 entered the 
diplomatic service, serving first in Washington 
again and afterward in the Central Department of 
the Foreign Office, where he was also for a time 
resident clerk. 4 

It was while he was a enter of the Central 
Department in 1920 that, returning on the Orient 


Express from a trip to Vienna and Budapest, he’ 


. chanced to meet Lord D’Abernon, and in the 
course of a brief conversation impressed that ám- 
bassador sufficiently to be.invited to stay with him 
and advise him on the reorganization of his chan- 
ery in Berlin. History does not relate how Lord 
D’Abernon’s staff felt about that; but as to’ Wig- 
ram, one woild hazard a guess that he didn’t let 
it deter him, and in the end they were probably 
grateful. 


Though he was still only a minor official, his 


exceptional reliability made him a valued member 
of the British delegation to the Spa Conference of 
1920 and the Paris Conference of 1921. From the 
first, too, he had attracted the favorable attention 
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of Sir Eyre Crowe — as I have always liked to 
think, through what can only be described as his 
gift of supernatural common sense. Transferred 
to the embassy. in Paris in 1923, he became a head 
of chancery of exemplary efficiency. 

His experience with delegation work caused him 
to be temporarily recalled to London for the 
London Conference of 1924, in the course of which 
one Sunday, when the principal delegates were 
resting in the country and the less exalted were 
thrashing things out in committee, he had the 
nerve to summon Herr Stresemann and the Foreign | 
Secretary back to London in the Prime Minister’s 
name so that they might deal-at once with a 
number of knotty points on which work in com- 
mittee was held up. It is an incident that has always 
pleased me, for not only did the bold stroke, asin | 
the most heartwarming Victorian fiction, perfectly 
succeed and actually receive retrospective sanction. 
from on high, but nothing was more characteris- 
tic of the man, as I came to know him, than the 
ultimate in bureaucratic keenness, combined with 
uninhibited ideas about what great men: are for 
and an absolutely unbureaucratic lack of scruple. 

Ten years were to elapse between his transfer 
to Paris and his final return to the Foreign Office 
as head of the Central Department; years of great 
promise, great happiness, and great disaster. 
Making a brief tour in French North Africa in 
1924, he met the daughter of John Edward 
Courtenay Bodley, the great late-nineteenth- 
century British authority on France and the 
French, and decided-then ‘and there that she 
must not only accompany him on the rest of his 
tour but, with the least possible delay, become his 
wife. To Ava Bodley — young and clever, free 
as air, fresh as a rose on a June_morning, armed 
less with thorns than with a formidable sense of the 
ridiculous that had been anything but blunted by 
a short period of work in the Foreign Office as one 
of the “library ladies”? — the strange little itiner- 
ant first secretary’s insistence seemed impertinent 
and absurd. Yet twenty-four hours later there she 
was, with a chaperon, going on his tour with him; 
and early in 1925 Wigram and ‘the great author- 
ity’s daughter were married in Paris. 

From his place of retirement just across the- 
Channel, Wigram’s remarkable old father-in-law 
—the one-time friend of Ruskin, Wilde, and 
Whistler, Princess Mathilde and Pierre Loti, Gle- 
menceau and Charles Maurras — watched ex- 
pertly over the young couple’s progress in France. 
Ava already enjoyed a_position in Paris which, 
to put it mildly, was unusual for a lesser British 
embassy wife. Talleyrand’s great-niece, the im- 
posing Countess Jean de Castellane, in a dashing 
pale-mauve velvet cartwheel hat with ostrich 
feathers, had functioned unforgettably as matron 
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` of honor at this first secretary’s wedding; and 
from the beginning politicians and journalists of 
the right, left, and center, labor leaders, financiers, 
intellectuals, artists, and men of letters frequented 
the newly married couple’s apartment. In course 
of.timé, no doubt, ‘Wigram would have come to 
know many of the leading characters in contem- 
porary Paris life, even if he had not been married 
to Bodley’s daughter. But the fact of his marriage 
hastened. the: process of acquaintance and added 
immeasurably -to the charm of the experience. 


bum life, embassy life, diplomatic life, Paris 
life-in its matchless depth and diversity all were 
exploited and enjoyed to the full. On the wider 
international scene, too, the tensions which had 
come near to breaking point in the year of his 
arrival in Paris with the Franco-Belgian occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr had been succeeded late in 1925 


by the relative relaxation of the Locarno period. _ 


What was known as the spirit of Locarno may 
have owed its origin to the fortuitous coincidence 
in office of three individual statesmen united for 
once in the will to agree, rather than to any real 
solution of a basic problem. But at least momen- 
tarily the yawning gaps between the nations 
looked as though they had been boldly bridged. 
And Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Germans were 
- encouraged to approach one another, éven if in the 
light of the years to come it might appear that they 
had actually been offered nothing more solid to 
tread upon than three layer of polite misunder- 
. standing. 

But from such taeng, illusory or otherwise, 
as the next few years had to offer, Wigram himself 
was to be largely excluded. In 1926, the year after 
his marriage, he was suddenly struck down by 
infantile paralysis. For months it seemed unlikely 


a perfectionist than ever. Leaner now and cum- 
brously limping, but robust and rapid as ‘ever in 
mind, with eyes and ears missing nothing,, he 
was again to be seen wherever he thought there 
might be something for him to learn in Paris, 
even in the salons, for he knew France far too well 
to scorn the French mundane. he 

“Monsieur Wigram turns up everywhere,” a 
French acquaintance said of him at this. time, 
taking care to add — for, in the international 
world, such things do not necessarily go together — _ 

“and everywhere he is welcome.” 

His French was serviceable rather. than 
scintillating; fluent enough, all the same, for him 
to be chosen as interpreter and record taker, as 
well as technical adviser, at many of the Anglo- 


French meetings and international conferences. . 


As I was fated to learn in due course, the mental 


-and nervous and muscular strain of simultaneously 


interpreting and recording an international con- 
versation made the assignment one of the most 
wearing that could fall to the lot of a member of 
the career. But Wigram’s performance of the dual 
role, and his reliability and resourcefulness as an 
adviser on reparations during the Lausanne Con- 
ference of 1932, earned him a special encomium 
from Neville Chamberlain, then undergoing his 
first experience of international negotiation. And 
two years later the promptness with which he sub- 
mitted his records won praise from Sir Maurice 


. Hankey, the sécretary of the Cabinet, himself a 


that he would survive, or that if by some chance . 


he did, he would ever again be fit for service. And 

even when at long last, to.the bewilderment of the 

doctors, his strength of will and his wife’s nursing 

- achieved the impossible and he was once more 
installéd at his desk in the chancery, he was a 
semi-invalid to whom further illness would be 
fatal; for a while little more than a ghost of himself, 
often in great pain, and permanently deprived 
of the normal use of his feet. 

_ It was a loss all the more cruel to one who had 
hitherto been a young man who never walked 
but ran; to a good athlete, too, with an unerring 

` eye in games as in work, who on the very day be- 
fore he was stricken had roundly defeated one of 
his juniors in singles at tennis. But-far from re- 
pining, he now taxed his brain and body harder 
than ever. And to his juniors, he seemed more 
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recognized prodigy of bureaucratic efficiency. > 

By then Wigram had left Paris behind him. For 
when the position of head of the Central Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office fell vacant in 1933, he 
had been chosen to fill it. After such an uausually 
long period of service abroad, he must have tried 
hard, on returning to London, to continue leading 
a useful double life. As always, it was a losing bat- 
tle. Yet he and his wife did contrive to make of 
their little house in North Street, Smith Square, a 
sort of London i ea of their Paris apart- 
ment. 

Perhaps it was not really all that remarkable 
that as head of the Central Department -during 
Hitler’s first few years in power he should have 
come to believe that there could be no genuine 
peace in. Europe so long as National Socialism 


ruled in Germany; that whatever Hitler might ~ 


promise, and even sometimes like to think he 
meant, he was bound in the long run to attempt 
to encompass the destruction of France and Brit- 
ain; and that, accordingly, any idea of a valid com- 
pact with him was a delusion. Perhaps it was not 
so very remarkable either that, given such beliefs, 
Wigram should have thought that Britain and 
France would risk less by showing firmness; while 


their future adversary had still not attained his , 
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full strength, than by doing what in practice 
amounted to nothing each time he put out ‘his 
“hand to grasp this or that tactical advantage, in 
order to be progressively more sure of destroying 
them. Nor, again, was it remarkable that Wigram 
should have been convinced that, if it was to be 
able to pursue a policy of firmness in peace and 
to win an eventual war, Britain had no choice 
but to look urgently to its defenses; rearm, not 
disarm, strengthen, not weaken its ties with nations 
whose interests coincided with its own, and en- 
courage them to prepare themselves likewise: 


per as Wigram had Mein Kampf to read 
and the courage to read it — not just in the only 
half-complete English translation of those days, 
but in its painful German entirety — any views 
other than, these would have been far more re- 
markable. Furthermore, these were the views held 
by the two senior Foreign Office experts together 
with whom he was responsible for advising the 
government on the conduct of relations with the 
new Germany, the permanent undersecretary, Sir 
Robert Vansittart, and Sir Orme Sargent. These 
were the views, too, that underlay the increasingly 
gloomy predictions that from the spring of 1933 
until his retirement in August filled the dispatches 
of Sir Horace Rumbold from Berlin. And they 
were the views — whatever may since have been 
alleged about his dispatches’ containing too much 
wit and too little warning, and however dubious he 
may have been about French enthusiasm for the 
war when it came — of Rumbold’s successor, Sir 
Eric Phipps. “This is a most illuminating docu- 
ment — and terrifying,’ wrote the then Foreign 
Secretary, Sir John Simon, in a minute on Phipps’s 
dispatch of January 30, 1934, in which the am- 
bassador had pointed out, among other things, 
that the German government didn’t ‘‘believe in” 
negotiation and that nothing had so enhanced 
Hitler’s prestige in Germany as the behavior of 
the Western nations since he had taken office. 

Far more remarkable than his views themselves 
was the consistency with which he held them;:and 
scarcely less so, the methods, some of them unheard 
of for a British civil servant, that he was prepared 
-to adopt in order to ensure, if he possibly could, 
that they should prevail. 

In a sense the ground was stony indeed. Yet 
surely not quite in the sense that has generally 
been suggested since. For the pre-war population 
of Britain was not in fact divided into the very 
few ‘‘who knew” and the very many who were 
abysmally ignorant; into those who believed in the 
existence of a German danger and those who 
didn’t. If it had been, Wigram’s (and Sargent’s 


and Vansittart’s — and Churchill’s) task might 
have been easier. For those who do not know can 
sometimes be cajoled into learning, and unbeliev- 
ers ‘have been known to be converted; whereas 


_ there is virtually no persuading those who know 
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but who for some compelling reason prefer to 
go on behaving as though they do not. And in 
1933 and 1934, and for some time thereafter, 
among even the sanest members of the British 
public there were few who could permanently 
resist the lure of yielding to the natural human 
desire to be left in peace; either choosing to ignore 
the danger that threatened them, or insisting that 
it was a danger that could somehow miraculously 
be avoided and superseded by a general settlement 
designed to include National Socialist Germany 
and, equally miraculously, leave Britain’s prestige 
and prosperity undiminished. 

Of course, there were allegedly some odd people 
in England who were both aware of the imminent 
threat and actually happy about it, looking for- 
ward as they did to the coming Anglo-German 
conflict as an essential step toward their particular 
millennium, the destruction of capitalism. But 
one would hazard a guess that they were as far 
from numerous as the British admirers of Hitler 
and National Socialism. -Incomparably more 
familiar were those who had matters of greater 
concern to think about, or who disliked ‘thinking 
of anything so unpleasant, or who were by nature 
averse to drawing: conclusions from knowledge; 
those who would never renounce their native right 
to say, ‘‘Britain will muddle through, hope against 
hope, keep your hair on, that sort of thing doesn’t 
happen to us’; those who thought it unwise, or 
unfair, or a mixture of both (that is to say, un- 
English), to seem to suspect a potential enemy, or 
who hoped it might one day turn him into a friend 
if they seemed not to do so; those who believed 
that to say that war was inevitable was the way 
to make it inevitable; and those who said you 
could hardly blame Hitler for being suspicious of 
the British Foreign Office. ‘Then there were 
those who felt that, since the League of Nations 
was there, it was immoral as well as unreasonable 
not to put their faith in it; the bird watchers, 
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running off after every successive wild goose as 
it popped over the horizon and collecting signa- 
tures to certify that here at long last was the 
authentic dove of peace; and the word watchers, 
patiently tuning in again and again to-hear from 
Hitler.at firsthand that from this day forward he 
had positively no more demands to make. 

Add to the above — and, naturally, the list has 


‘no remote claim to completeness — the ironic fact 


that in Parliament the Conservative majority, 
who by nature might have been expected to 
be favorable to the idea of a well-armed Britain, 
were the very people most tempted to let sleeping 
dogs lie, while those to whom Hitler should have 
been the archenemy, the Socialist opposition, were 
the very people by tradition and doctrine most 
hostile to the idea of effective military preparation 
as a way of dealing with him. 


S 


Feon the first I had sensed that my head of 
department had a special position in the Foreign 
Office. The limp and the legend in themselves 
were enough to set him apart. As is usual with 
people who are institutions, though, it was not 
easy to say that he was liked. He was accepted as 


a phenomenon by all, respected by the majority,- 


admired by several, feared by quite a few. He 
seemed most attached to Sargent and Vansittart; 
typically so, for they were the two people with 
whom he worked most closely, who pre-eminently 
shared his anxieties, and through whom, if through 
anybody, ‘something might one day at last be 
achieved. As for the rest, if someone stopped to 
talk to him in the passage, his eyes would look 
straight into theirs. But most people must have 
shared -my suspicion that he looked less at you 
than through you at something in his own mind. 
“Little Ralph Wigram,” Vansittart has written 
of him, twice; and ‘‘Wigs” he was to his con- 
temporaries, not just posthumously but during his 
lifetime and to his face. But rather than conde- 
scension, or even camaraderie, the use of the nick- 


spected the man and his courage, there was no 
denying that his conception of. the role of the di- 
plomatist no longer quite corresponded to theirs. 
Diplomacy that consisted in repeating that negoti- 


ation was worthless and conciliation a fraud came 


dangerously close to being no diplomacy at all. I 


-doubt if anyone wished him out of his job exactly, 


but there may have been one or two who felt that 
if by some mischance they had had to take it over, 
they would have tried by hook or by crook to do 
something a little more positive. 

Nothing he did could escape notice; if. only be- 
cause, however highly other heads of department 
might personally rate the importance of their own 
problems, in the back of everyone’s minds lay the 
thought that Wigram’s department was the one 
whose daily work concerned the survival of us all, 
On a more parochial level, too, his keenness to 
keep every paper with a bearing on Germany 
in his own hands or under his control was liable 
on occasion to complicate his relations with col- 
leagues whose sphere of interest — usually as a 
result of some administrative arrangement which 
had once been perfectly reasonable but which 
time, aided by Hitler, had begun to turn into an 
anomaly — included a region or a subject that 
formed an misery part of the German problem 
from 1933 on. 

There was one subject, I remember, which, 
however strongly he might resent the fact, he was 
quite unable to highjack. For historical reasons 
naval matters were included in the province of the 
American Department of the Foreign Office, and 
so it came about that a subject that he regarded 
as an inseparable part of the German problem, the 


- whole question of the negotiation of an Anglo- 


name by his colleagues always seemed to me to - 


denote a desire on their part to catch up with one 
of their number who had unaccountably gone 
deeper and got further ahead and to remind them- 
selves that he was human also. For even inside 


_ the Foreign Office there were those whose smiles 


tightened a little when his name was mentioned, 
and who would have admitted, if pressed, that. 
they were not entirely happy about his uncom- 
promising views. Not that his colleagues were 
jealous; for whatever may be said about the pre- 
war British diplomatic service, it was certainly, of 
all the services, the one where the weed of jealousy 


~ had least hold. But however sincerely they re- 


` 
~N 
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German naval agreement in the summer of 1935; 
came only indirectly within his purview and 
effectively escaped his influence. 

Believing that if it suited him, Hitler would 
violate one and all of the provisions of any agree- 
ment at the drop of a hat, Wigram dismissed the 
technical merits or demerits of the various pro: 
posals under discussion as completely beside the 
point. And-while the head of the American De- 
partment and the Admiralty experts entered 
meticulously, as was their duty, into questions of 
tonnage and guns and submarines, he was far 
more exercised by the plain fact that by actively 
conniving at this further breach of the limiting 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles so soon after 
publicly condemning Hitler’s unilateral repudia- 
tion of the military restrictions of the treaty in the 
spring, Britain was not only encouraging German 
rearmament but gratuitously providing the Ger- 
man government with just the kind of opportunity 
itso much relished to drive a wedge between Britain 
and its closest friends. 


4 


Others might, and did,' 
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argue that since Germany was bent on rearming 
` in any case, there was conceivably an advantage in 
“getting something on paper” for a while.. The 
phrase had — has it not still? — a kind of classic 
respectability; and it was in fact what Vansittart 
was himself to write about the agreement in due 
course, though not, one feels, with quite his usual 
conviction. But Wigram was always more wary 
of the “breathing space” argument -than most, 
and his private comments on the whole interlude 
were scathing. In those days he was more on edge 
than ever, and in his frustration he may sometimes 
have been a little unfair to those with whom he 
disagreed. 

Looking back now I can see that it was only 
natural that there should have been a widespread 
nation that, like everyone else in the Foreign Office 
who dealt with Germany, Wigram was anti- 
German. But in fact he subscribed far less than 
many people even now to the dogma of German 
original sin. If he could possibly help it, he would 
not miss an opportunity to nail a Nazi lie. And he 
took an almost savage pleasure in nipping in the 
bud the various German attempts of those days at 
infiltration and subversion, under the guise of 
social or cultural activity, in the countries of the 
British Commonwealth, hustling and harrying 
other government departments mercilessly in the 
process. More consistently, too, than anyone else 
I can remember, he opposed the recurrent sug- 
gestion that Germany’s former colonies should be 
returned to it, in the hope of satisfying its appetite 
at not too great expense. But he never confused the 
need for vigilance in protecting British interests or 
belief in the inanity of trying to appease Hitler 
with acceptance of any twentieth-century super- 
stition about the inherent wickedness of the 
Germans as a race. 

He was even capable of the exceptional histori- 
cal impartiality required to write, in 1935, that 
from the German point of view Hitler’s record in 
foreign affairs was a glorious one. Here spoke 


. will be taken from us.” 


the professional diplomatist, if you like, not with- , 


out a side glance at the particular political sys- 
tems that, for all their virtues, seemed in prac- 
tice to place diplomatic successes of the Hitlerian 
kind out of reach of Germany’s competitors in the 
West, where, unless a policy could be publicly 
proved beforehand to the majority of the electorate 
to be totally devoid of risk, the chances were that 
it would never be pursued. There was never the 
slightest doubt, nonetheless, about Wigram’s per- 
sonal attachment to what was then coming to be 
known as the British way of life. Loyalty to it 
was bred in him; and his duty was to play his 
part in preserving it. Not only was it a way of 
life without which human preducts such as he 
was himself would have been unthinkable, but 
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he had been born early enough to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of sincerely believing that if the British 
way of life were to be wiped out, not only his own 
race but the world would be the loser. 

Yet even so, he did not regard truth as the 
prerogative of any nation or system of government 
or grouping of forces. If, exceptionally, he used 
the word at all, he was more likely than not to be 
referring to the lamentable state of our defenses. 
“One sees more. and more clearly,”? he was one 
day to write, “that in foreign affairs nothing is 
important but one’s armed strength. If that is 
adequate — and for us that means the Fleet and 
the Air Force — we have nothing to fear. If it is 
inadequate, what we have and is worth having 
What we have and is worth 
having: the elementary style is typical, and so is the 
elementary thought. 


|. 1s tempting to speculate whether Wigram, who 
certainly did not suffer from too subtle a style or 
from a chronic allergy to Deutschtum in all its 
branches, would have been more fortunate than 
Vansittart, had he been older and more physically 
fit, in the pre-war permanent undersecretary’s 
place. But I must confess that I am still capable 
of being intimidated by the thought of how crossly 
Wigram himself would have rejected the idea of 
any such comparison. It is true that he never let 
considerations of hierarchy inhibit him from seeing 
whomever he wished — the popular or the un- 
popular, present members of the government or 
public figures notoriously beyond the pale. But 
he was still enough of his period to have an un- 
questioning respect for the authority of the head 
of the service, and his loyalty to Vansittart per- 
sonally was complete and touching. When he was 
summoned to Vansittart’s room along the passage, 
he would first open the top left-hand drawer of his 
desk, take out a hairbrush that he kept there, 
and smooth his unruly lock down across his fore- 
head — a little preparatory ceremonial that was 
otherwise reserved for his interviews with the 
Secretary of State. 

Signs are not lacking, in any case, that he was 
already on the way to earning a reputation as a 
sort of minor Vansittart. More than once I myself 
heard his name coupled with Vansittart’s in gusts 
of low but irritable conversation that reached me 
across the reading room of one of the better Lon- 
don clubs. 

To.my chagrin, by the beginning of my second 
winter in the Foreign Office I had as good as 
given up keeping a diary. But occasionally some- 
thing that happened to me outside office hours 
would be thought worthy of mention on its other- 
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wise blank pages. “December 14th, 1935: Danced 
_as a Bird’s-Nester in a Christmas Spectacle at 
‘Fordingbridge, organised by the Augustus Johns 
— Diana Cooper, Juliet Duff, Cecil Beaton in 
the audience”; and ‘‘January 28th, 1936: Marched 
. In‘the Funeral Procession of King George -V 
from Westminster Hall to Paddington Station. 
Numerous Territorials fainted.” After which there 
is more or less-of a gap again, until the words 
“‘Re-occupation of Rhineland” bring the memory 
sharply back to where, for my present purposes, 
it rightly belongs. 


It is so universally accepted as an axiom today 


that Germany could with impunity have been 
forced to withdraw its troops immediately from 
the remilitarized territory that one is sometimes 
tempted frivolously to wonder why, with such 
an example of a missed opportunity to guide 
them, none of the wise men of the West ever 
had the foresight to advocate risking a preventive 
war against the current Russian menace while 
there was conceivably still time. But the fact that 
Hitler’s denunciation of Locarno and the British 
failure. to react to it effectively formed the climax 
to the life of the man I am trying to describe — 
and, to a lesser degree, the fact that an expert 
of the caliber of William Shirer, in his modern 
classic on Nazism, has pardonably but somewhat 
misleadingly written that Churchill alone in Eng- 
land seemed to realize the vast implications of the 
Rhineland’s remilitarization— must be my ex- 
cuse for returning to scratch very briefly at this 
particular corner of the chicken run. 


3 : 
T PEOPLE who thought like Wigram and Sar- 
gent and Vansittart — and virtually every young 
man in the Foreign Office — Hitler’s, annual sur- 
prise for 1936 looked, for one wonderful, wishful 
moment, like a godsend. Yet scarcely more than 
twenty-four hours was needed to prove once 
again that it. was the dictators, not. the democra- 
cies, on whom the divine power to work miracles 
had descended. 

That there were protests goes without saying; 
and for a period of weeks the French government 
“insisted”? on a German withdrawal. There was 
also a considerable consensus of opinion that it was 
high time for Britain to rearm. Here, of course, 
there was always a saving clause. The real justi- 
fication for amassing arms, as even Wigram would 
have conceded, was that in so doing lay the one 
faint chance of never having to use them. But 
even in the more and more frequently expressed 
opinion that British foreign policy must have a 
backing of far greater armed strength to enforce it, 
it was possible to discern not only an implication 
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that this was a sign of contemporary Foreign 
Office incompetence, but also a feeling of profound ` 
relief that for the moment there could be no ques-` 
tion of enforcing any foreign policy at all, since 
arms were so palpably lacking. 

Idealists scented a chance to bring good out of 
evil. And the worldly-wise were comforted ‘by 
thoughts like that of the late Tom Jones (who, 
whatever his live limitations, has at-least the post- 
humous virtue of being a mine of “period” quo- 
tations) that ‘‘it need not be ‘either’ or ‘or’ in an 
absolute sense if we are skilful.” Small wonder, 
then, that ordinary citizens were relieved when, 
instead of the German coup of March 7 being in= 
terpreted, as Wigram had vainly hoped, as a 
chance to call Hitler’s bluff, it was translated ‘for _ 
them overnight’ into an idiom so much more 
familiar to the inhabitants of an average British 
home. The Germans were only walking — or, 
since they were Germans, only marching — into 
their own back garden, and Hitler’s pedce pro- 
posals were the last bus that we might still catch 
if we ran for it, but that we were bound to miss if 
we stopped to ask ourselves whether it was going 
in the right direction. 

In the diplomatic tragicomedy that followed, 
Wigram had perforce a doubly wearing role. Not 
only was the whole play one he would have given 
all he possessed to prevent from being performed; 
it was as though his own part in it had been 
expressly designed to give him gooseflesh. 

In Paris on March.9 for the preliminary con- 
sultations between British and French leaders, it 
was Wigram who must ask the French Prime 
Minister to agree to the forthcoming meeting of 
the League Council being held not there, as had 
at first been proposed, but in London, where, 
so he must allege, France would be more likely 
to receive effective support from Britain.. Though 
he might be used to hinting privately to the French 
how they might get the best out of their odd ally, 
this macabre version of the exercise could afford 


. him no conceivable satisfaction — not least be- 
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cause the implicit admission that the British 
government had cold feet provided those of their 
French colleagues who were similarly afflicted 
with the perfect pretext for blaming le climat 
anglais for their affliction. 
At the council meetings in St. James’s Palace 
he was constantly at the Foreign Secretary’s side, 
inwardly increasingly disillusioned and depressed, 
but outwardly as tireless and dedicated as ever. 
He was not afraid to follow a course of his own 
behind the scenes. One day in the Wigrams’ 
drawing room a representative.audience of British 
politicians, journalists, and businessmen was in- 
vited to hear the French minister Flandin’s views 
on the inevitability of war if France and Britain 
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failed to act to stop Hitler now. But that could not 
alter the course of history, nor, as is well known, 
could the eleventh-hour visit which Flandin paid 
to Baldwin on March 19 at Churchill’s, but also 
at Wigram’s, instigation, to ask at least for British 
moral support for a French police’ operation. 
Baldwin reportedly replied that if there were one 





chance in a hundred that war would follow such 
an operation, he had not the right to commit 
England, for England was not in a state to go to 
war. And since in the nature of things no one, 
however convinced he might be that the balance 
of strength (atleast on paper) was still overwhelm- 
ingly against Germany, could possibly prove in 
advance that there was no such risk, and since to 
argue that by this time England ought to have 
been in a state to go to war served no practical 
purpose, there remained nothing for Wigram to 
do but bid farewell to the French delegation at 
Victoria Station. 

After this he went home to North Street and, 
sitting down in a corner where he had never sat 
before — as though to emphasize the exceptional 
solemnity of the hour and his sense that something 
was irretrievably lost and over —let himself 
go to his wife in the words that she later recalled 
for Churchill and that he has quoted in The 
Gathering Storm. ‘Churchill had long since taken the 
true measure of this particular associate and has 
carved for him a small but noticeable niche in 
English history as no one else could. This is as it 
should be; for of all the comments and judgments, 
then and since, on the events of March, 1936, 
including even those of Churchill himself, few can 
have been so trenchant and succinct and accurate 
and unassuming as Wigram’s warning to his wife 
that afternoon: ‘‘Wait now for bombs on this little 
house.” 

That moment of utter despair at his own lack of 
strength and influence, as well as the presentiment 


that he might not himself live to see the war that 
he now regarded as absolutely certain, has caused 


“it to be suggested, with the best and most sym- 


pathetic intentions, that failure and frustration 
broke his heart. But I think he would have been 
surprised, even a little piqued, to hear it. For, 
sensitive as he undoubtedly was, he was of all men 


-. surely one of the least inclined to allow discourage- 


ment, however deep, to distract him for long, 
much less pull his spirit permanently down. The 
purely physical demands of those twelve days had 
been almost intolerable, and they had still further 
enfeebled the frail organs of a body that, thanks to 
his constant habit of overwork, had never even 


- halfway recovered from its brush with death in 


Paris ten years before. But in the only letter I ever 


‘received from him, dated March 26, 1936, which 


was the day after I myself had gone on leave at his 
insistence, there are signs enough of the Wigram 
one knew, with his capacity to accompany deadly 


_ Seriousness with a kind of mischievous music that 
prevented him in real life from ever seeming grim 


or priggish, but no evidence at all, unless he was a 
far better actor than I guessed, of anything re- 
sembling a defeated heart. “We shall be glad to 
see you back,” he wrote in a postscript, ‘‘but take 
your ten days leave — then you will be all the 
stronger to work yet harder.” 

Churchill has also recorded of him in an earlier 
passage that again and again his thoughts turned 
to resignation, which there is no reason to doubt. 


- But the habits of half an official lifetime aré not 


easily cast-off. And now, if only from habit, he 
went on with his daily work; helping to draft a 
questionnaire to the German government about 
their peace proposals, scrutinizing their reply to 
it, drafting yet more questions in reply to their re- 
ply — though personally he believed the whole ex- 
change was bunkum — and worrying the French 
like a dutiful sheepdog whenever they seemed to 
be weakening in their enthusiasm for the new 


- Locarno that was supposedly to replace the old. 
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But, as always, it was his own private and 
slightly unorthodox preparations for the day of 
reckoning that really occupied his mind. Though 
it may have been harder than ever for him to 
believe that there was anything effective that a 
mere diplomatist could do, the thought that there 
might be only a little time left to him must have 
spurred him on and given him courage. As in 
1934, when he had asked and obtained Vansittart’s 
permission to “leak” certain German Air Force 
figures from secret sources to a few chosen pub- 
licists, and more recently had distributed our 
departmental translations of a number of passages 
from Mein Kampf, not included in the English 
version of the time, to the Duchess of Atholl and 
other members of Parliament for use in speeches 
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and pamphlets, so now he planned on the principle 
that the best hope of moving the government lay 
in moving the public. If they could not bring 
themselves to lead, perhaps they could be brought 
to follow. More and more of his time, accordingly; 
was spent sharing information with journalists of 
like mind, in particular with F. A. Voigt of the 
‘Manchester Guardian, from whose fund of knowledge 
of Germany and Germans he profited greatly in 
return. 


And now, too, began his association with E. L. 


Woodward of All Souls, the author of Britain and 
the German Navy, about whose visits to him in the 
Foreign Office there was always an intriguing air 
of mystery, or so it seemed to me, unable as I was, 
each time I went into his room when Woodward 
was there, to avoid the sensation of having inter- 
rupted some sort of conspiracy; though in fact, as 
I knew perfectly well, they’were up to nothing 
more secret or subversive between them than a 
last, desperate attempt to salvage the remains of 
British supremacy. In reality all they planned at 
the moment was a memorandum summarizing the 
main ideas of Mein Kampf and the general princi- 
ples on which the National Socialist leaders were 
working, and showing how these ideas and princi- 
ples were directly connected with, and the product 
of, certain earlier German and Austrian thought; 
in short, a historical and philosophical basis for a 
realistic, passionless view of the Nazi challenge. 
And this, it was hoped, would one day be pub- 
lished in the Times, where it would not only re- 
ceive a wide circulation but, as Wigram ruefully 
suggested, might be taken more seriously by 
members of the government than if they were to 
come across it in the form of a “‘mere Cabinet 
Paper” prepared in the Foreign Office. 

I do not know how much of such a memoran- 
dum was ever written. But I do know that Wig- 
ram took a new delight in the association and was 
rather endearingly proud of his part in what was 
to be a scholarly approach to the problem of 
Anglo-German relations, as a change from the 
comparatively superficial approach of day-to-day 
diplomacy. My own share in the operation con- 
sisted in making some translations from German 
texts. But I did them with feelings that I had 
never experienced as a schoolboy or undergrad- 
uate or crammer’s client, knowing the use to 
which, as we hoped, they were to be put. 


Fu those months, too, date a few modest. but 
enduring mental acquisitions on my part, all of 
which I owe to Wigram. That I had learned 
innumerable lessons from him already goes with- 
out saying. But they had been predominantly 
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for office use: as, for instance, the lesson that for 
every secret report in one sense there would in- 
variably be a secret report in the contrary sense; | 
that foreigners must not be expected to attach.a 
supranational importance to the demands of- 
British parliamentary procedure or other British 
native customs; that permanent officials could . 
save themselves infinite trouble later on by taking ` 
a little initial trouble over their draft answers to ' 
questions in the House. By this time, however, I l 
had advanced to lessons of more universal signifi- 
cance; such as that it is the sign of a potential . 
aggressor to speak most loudly of peace (which is 
pure Clausewitz); that no one is fit to deal with ` 
totalitarians who has not received a thorough 
grounding in the theory and practice of the science 
of spurious concessions; and that in foreign affairs ', 
every accusation must be immediately answered, ' 
and no calumny, however patently absurd, left to- 


go by default; for there are few things of less prac- . 


tical assistance to a country today than the judg- 


` ment of history tomorrow, or more mythical than 
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contemporary cosmic common sense. But even - 
so I cannot pretend that I was ever intimate with | 
my head of department or ceased to go in dread of 
incurring his displeasure. 
One weekend in the war — by which time I: 
was an assistant private secretary — remembering ~ 
a story of how Monsieur Briand on becoming 
Minister of the Interior had sent for his own po- 
lice dossier, read it from end to end, and burned ; 
it in the ministerial fireplace, I took advantage of , 
the fact that I was alone on duty to rifle the diplo- . 
matic private secretary’s cupboard and extract 
from it the reports that Wigram had written on | 
me when I was serving in the Central Department. 
Punctuality figured and one or two other virtues 
so minor that even I have forgotten them, except 
that he mentioned with equal approval. that. I , 
seemed to have avoided getting on the wrong side 
of the Registry staff and that I sometimes rode in 
point-to-points. But what there could be no ques- 
tion of my ever forgetting was the utterly unex- ' 
pected concern that he, of all people, had ex- 
pressed about my health. And far from following l 
Monsieur Briand’s example from then on, I put my 
personal file back carefully in its place, overcome 
by quite a new sense of wonder at this man, so 
often in cruel pain himself, who could worry about 
the occasional evidence, in the face or manner of , 
one of his subordinates, of nothing more painful or | 
deadly than what had once been an “artistic in- , 
side” and was by then turning into a common ! 
acid stomach. And my wonder was only the more ' 
sincere for the recollection of how completely I . 
myself had been taken by surprise — though I 
knew, of course, that his hold on life was always 
tenuous — when someone came into the Third 
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Room on the very last day of 1936 and told usin a 
scarcely audible voice that he was dead. 

My first reaction was a sense of inadmissible 
relief. A massive burden of expectation and re- 
sponsibility had been lifted from my shoulders and 
dumped forever behind me in the past. 

So far as my career was concerned, it was as 
though Fate had arbitrarily decided to start un- 
picking a piece of weaving that she had only just 
begun. And though I am aware that it ought to 
have been otherwise, it is a fact that Wigram’s 
death, quite as much as the deceptive air of calm 
on the German front or the music-hall quality of 
contemporary French politics, was responsible for 
giving to my life in the months that followed — 
including my introduction to diplomatic life 
abroad, at my first post, the embassy in Paris — 
such a markedly, almost wantonly inconsequen- 
tial, unprofessional flavor. 

But it is equally a fact that in my experience 
disillusion was never to be more than a momentary 
port of call. The real end of my maiden voyage 
in diplomacy was pity; pity for one who had so 
obstinately believed that there was something he 
could do, because he must; and pity too, if the 
truth may be told, for the ship of state itself, that I 
had once pictured as Leviathan but that I now 
knew to be as human and fallible and essentially 
unimpressive as the self-induced strength that in 
dreams we rely upon to convey us on foot across 
the Atlantic or wing us effortlessly over the Alps. 

If only one had been able to believe that by 
dying Wigram had at last focused the attention of 
his contemporaries on his urgent but uncomforta- 
ble message. Perhaps among those in authority in 
England there were some few to whom so radical 
and costly an offering gave pause. (Fairness, if 
nothing more, impels me to record that one of the 
most warmly appreciative of all the letters received 
by his widow was from Neville Chamberlain, who 
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wrote of Wigram’s capacity to inspire him with 
confidence; for he had never forgotten his help at 
Lausanne.) But how pretend that, to the news- 
paper-reading public, the people whom he had so 
much wanted to enlighten but who for the most 
part had never heard of him before and who were 
hardly in the habit of associating the Foreign 
Office with heroism in any form, the exceptional 
tributes to this government, servant in the press . 
meant more than a strange thought or two. at 
breakfast or in the tube or the train? ` 

The obituary notices, I thought, would not 
have displeased him. They showed at least that 
his friends had loved him and would miss him 
grievously; that his colleagues would never again 
know anyone remotely like him; and perhaps even 
that, thanks to him, here and there someone who 
had been in darkness had seen a glimmer of light. 
But he himself was not one for giving or taking 
praise or for dwelling on testimonials or oratsons 
funèbres. Like a child, he was at once too impa- 
tient and too wise. He, of all people, who had 
spent such a large part of his time for ten years 
combatting ‘the inertia of others and his own 
infuriating infirmities, knew the unrecordable 
drudgery that goes into humanity’s most shining 
exploits and the almost ludicrously prosaic back- 
ground that in the twentieth century, par excel- . 
lence, is inseparable from the pursuit of high 
public aims. 

So it is that I am not ashamed to write now that, 
in the course of trying to recall Ralph Wigram as 
he was when I knew him, what brings me closest 
to the ‘genuine image of the man is not the memory 
of his devoted service to the state or his incom- 
parable personal example — both so sadly squan- 
dered in the event — but purely and simply a way 
he had of slowly hauling his invalid body unaided 
into a London taxi that, each time I witnessed it, 
made me want to lift him in my arms. 
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A LITTLE MORE TIME FOR | 


VIOLENCE 
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DAVID LOWE 


A producer of television documentaries, Davin Lowe has to his credit such programs as ‘Harvest * 


of Shame,” on the migrant workers in the United States; “ Who Speaks for Birmingham?” ; “ War 
at the Top of the World,” on the Chinese invasion ‘of India; and “ Sabotage in South Africa.” 


I, THE May issue of the Allantic, Clarence B. 
Randall wrote with great feeling about South 
Africa and urged that we ‘‘lower our voices . . . 
and adopt instead friendly argument and thought- 
ful persuasion, on a man-to-man basis.” He con- 
cluded his article with three short sentences I shall 
long remember: “At heart they [the South Afri- 
cans] are our kind of folk. In the end they will do 
right. Let us give them a little more time.” 

The ensuing question is, time for what? Time to 
pass more restrictive measures, such as the recent 
Security Act, a law as vicious as the Sabotage 
Act, if not more so? The law states that people 
can be held in solitary confinement for repeated 
periods of ninety days without charge or jury trial 
and is called by its opponents the “‘eternal arrest 
bill.” This is the law which the Bar Council in 
Johannesburg condemned as “‘the virtual end of 
the rule of law in South Africa.” This is the law 
under which a newspaper editor or reporter who 
withholds information can be placed in jail and 
never tried. This is the law which demands the 
death penalty for anyone who advocates abroad 
© South Africa’s overthrow, or seeks foreign inter- 
vention. Thus, a citizen making a speech in the 
United Nations, under this law, could be arrested 
in South Africa and, if convicted, executed. One 
aspect of this piece of legislation offers a horrifying 
insight into the minds of Verwoerd and his follow- 
ers. It is retroactive to 1950. ; 
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Mr. Randall visited South Africa last Novem! 
ber, and to the best of my knowledge was‘a guest 
of the South African Foundation. This organiza- 
tion’s chief purpose is the bettering of business 
relations between that country and other nations. 

During the past year I spent seven weeks in 
South Africa as a journalist, producing a television 
documentary film about that country. Mr. Ran- 
dall and I saw the same inequalities, the same 
injustice. Hundreds of “For Europeans Only” 
signs, the daily arrests of nonwhites for pass-law 
violations, job qualifications restricting nonwhites 
to certain, invariably menial, fields of employment, 
separate houses of worship for whites and blacks 
(in the Dutch Reformed Church), townships for 
nonwhites only, and countless other indications of 
the brutal drive by Verwoerd and his government 
to separate colors — white from black, black from 
Coloured, and Coloured from Asian. Rarely in’ 
the civilized world have we had so blatant an ex- 
ample of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Mr. Randall feels keenly about some of these 
South African legal restrictions, for he writes, 
“Nor can we stomach the intrusions into personal 
liberty: the constant carrying of identification 
cards; the requiring of passes for both the white 
man and the black man.” But what he fails to 
state is that if the white man does not have his 
identification card, he is not arrested. The black 
man is, and usually is fined one week’s wages. 


He praises Albert Luthuli, the Nobel Prize 
winner and “‘leader of the African National Con- 
gress,” without stating that the Congress has been 
outlawed by the government since 1960 and that 
activity by anyone in its name invites immediate 
arrest and long imprisonment. 

After listing what he finds distasteful in South 
Africa, Mr. Randall turns to the job at hand, that 
of explaining the problems besetting the nation. 
In this way he lays the basis for his plea that, in 
spite of its shortcomings, apartheid is perhaps 
inevitable, and that more time to develop the pol- 
icy, unhampered by outside criticism, might show 
surprising results. 

Mr. Randall begins his apologies by stating that 
South Africa is our staunch ally in the struggle 
against Communism. And yet some of the leaders 
of the ruling National Party during World War 
II were interned as Nazi sympathizers. Prime 
Minister Verwoerd after the war sued a newspaper 
for libel When it stated that his sympathies were 
with Nazi Germany. Verwoerd lost. Al! of us, 
obviously, realize that in the struggle against 
Communism we must have allies, but need we 
ally ourselves with a nation which denies even the 
basic liberties to 13 million people, some 80 per- 
cent of the population? 

Mr. Randall claims that the white people landed 
on the Cape in 1652, at about the time the natives 
moved into southern Africa from the north. Since 
both groups sought to establish homelands at the 
same time, according to Mr. Randall, ‘It is this 
historic separation which apartheid seeks to per- 
petuate.” To back up this unusual argument, he 
states that “fas our ancestors staked out in the open 
prairies, the white man is within his rights when he 
names the conditions upon which the black man 
may enter his territory.” 

Mr. Randall goes on to describe some of the 
heartening signs of progress among natives in 
South Africa. It is true, as he writes, that there are 
2000 university graduates, but since there are 11 
million natives, or Bantu, this simply means that 


one out of 5500 is a college graduate. He states - 


that among the Bantu there are 70 doctors, not 
adding that this works out statistically as one doc- 
tor for about 157,000 people. But even this is not 
exactly true, since 20 of the doctors work in one 
hospital near Johannesburg. A more accurate 
statistic would be one doctor for 220,000 people, 
a truly pathetic figure. 

He brings our attention, too, to the 70 Bantu 
librarians and the 50 Bantu attorneys for 11 mil- 
lion people. A nonwhite might find a white 
attorney to handle his legal problems, but if the 
offense is a political one, a white attorney is hard 
to come by. - . 

Mr. Randall has high hopes for the develop- 
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ment of separate Bantu states, the first of which is 
the Transkei. He claims that with next year’s 
general election a Bantu Parliament will be chosen 
and a Bantu Prime Minister will be placed in 
power. What Mr. Randall fails to tell us is that all 
legislation passed by the Bantu Parliament must 
be approved by the President of the South African 
Republic. At the present time, two things have 
been approved for the people of the Transkei, a 
flag and a national anthem. What they do not 
have is education, employment, political freedom, 
and dignity. 

Mr. Randall says, ‘I had the privilege of an in- 
terview with the high commissioner to the Trans- 
kei, who has the matter in charge, and I was 
impressed with his grasp of the problem, his 
humility in the face of a difficult task, and his 
manifest sincerity.” The man in question is J. H. 
Abrahim, a close friend of Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd’s. 

Indeed, Mr. Abrahim does have the “matter in 
charge.” Natives in the Transkei who criticize 
the government may lose their jobs — if they are 
fortunate enough to be employed. If considered by 
Mr. Abrahim to be dangerous, they can be trans- 
ported to oblivion, deep in wasteland areas, hun- 
dreds of miles from any large community. Escape 
is virtually impossible. Hundreds of Africans have 
been put away in this fashion and denied the use 
of the mails, the right to have an attorney, or even 
the right to be tried in a court of law. Are we to 
hope that the Honorable J. H. Abrahim, com- 
missioner-general of the Transkei, will “do right” 
in the end? 

When I talked to him, Mr. Abrahim had com- 
plete faith in the newly formed native government 
in the Transkei. I asked him how many years it 
would take for the Transkei to be independent. 
He said he would not venture to predict a date in 
the future because ‘‘political matters all over the 
world are moving too fast.” He assured me, how- 
ever, that self-government would not happen 
suddenly. Mr. Abrahim reminded me that we 
had far greater problems in the South than he had 
in the Transkei. I suggested that in the United 
States segregation, though still in practice, was 
illegal, whereas in South Africa segregation has 
been legalized. He looked at me and asked, “Well, 
then, isn’t our way better?” 


IN Seabee iets ‘Mr. Randall’s plea for the 
Republic of South Africa, there are several ugly 
truths which must be recognized. The simple idea 
of freedom has not yet come to this last bastion of 
white ‘supremacy in Africa. The government’s 
credo is “separate and survive.” This beautiful, 
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bountifully endowed land has determined that 3 
million whites shall prevail, no matter what the 
cost to the 13 million nonwhites. Apartheid, or 
separate development, is a fancy word for segre- 
gation — total, enforced segregation, a national 
policy applied at every level, down to and includ- 
ing the home. 
What was once a policy directed only at the 
- nonwhites has developed into a brutal campaign 
against everyone, white or black, speaking up for 
liberty. Verwoerd and his colleagues find it diffi- 
cult to. distinguish between a traitor and a critic. 
Speaking out against the suppressive policies of 
the National Party invites being called an enemy 
of the state. Criticism becomes sabotage, and 
protest is called treason. The government has a 
spectacular talent for devising unusual and cun- 
ning forms of punishment, and for justifying 
them. 

True, last year the more than 365,000 non- 
whites arrested for pass-law violations did tax the 
capacity of South Africa’s jails. Matters failed to 
improve even when “our kind of folk” (Mr. Ran- 
dall’s phrase) saw to it that 17,000 prisoners 

‘received 81,000 strokes with a heavy cane. 

This year Minister of Justice Balthazar J. 
Vorster introduced the novelty of house arrest. 
Under this scheme a person arrested by order 
of the Minister of Justice is confined to his home, 
even if the home is but a single room. He is strictly 
forbidden to communicate with anyone outside 
his immediate family. He may be released briefly 
to report to the police station. ‘That is all, his only 
breath. of air. The effect of this extreme punish- 
ment is “banishment from life.” Among those 

- ‘currently banished in this fashion are several 
-women, one of them Mrs. Helen Joseph, whose 
crime was that she denounced these cruel and 
inhuman practices, as well as the government’s 
barbarous treatment of the natives. 

A few people placed under house arrest have 
been smuggled to the dubious safety of Basuto- 


land, a British protectorate in the middle of hostile 
territory. 

Liberal white South Africans say that their 
country is on a collision course. The natives, 
whose every daily activity is covered by legisla- 
tion, have jettisoned Chief Luthuli’s policy of 
nonviolence. The government, filled with fear, 
has enormously increased the defense budget. It 
is training home-defense brigades and has pur- 
chased more guns, tanks, fighter planes. Fear 
begets violence, and violence has already come to 
South Africa. Riots have occurred in Pondoland 
and in the Transkei. In October, November, and 
up until December 15 of last year, there were 
forty-six reported acts of violence and sabotage, 
including bombing, dynamiting, arson, and cable - 
damage. The government arrested thousands of 
natives. Most of them are still in prison and held 
incommunicado. Three underground groups, the . 
Spear of the Nation, the National Committee” for 
Liberation, and Poqo, working separately, con- 
tinue to worry and harass the whites. 

Mr. Randall says that he had “the extraordinary 
privilege of seeing at firsthand every part of the 
Republic of South Africa under experienced guid- 
ance.” The two words “experienced guidance” 
worry me. My memories of South African guid- 
ance include being followed for two hundred miles 
by C.I.D. cars. Did Mr. Randall speak privately 
to Africans who might be eluding the ever-search- 
ing police, or did he speak to Africans at meetings 
arranged by the government guides? 

Violence will not solve the problem in South 
Africa. But violence will come if the Verwoerd 
government, which has taken a vow to fight to 
the death and which says, ‘‘If we die, it will be our 
fate and not our fault,” is unwilling to make 
humane concessions. 

It is little wonder that Rebecca West, describ- 
ing the Republic of South Africa, said, ‘I’ve never 
seen a country as low as this one. It’s like a coun- — 
try being governed by mad babies.” 


Clarence Randall comments on this article in Atlantic Repartee, page 24. 
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Long residence in Papeete, Tahiti, has given Huc CAPET close knowledge of and deep 
love for the pèople of the South Seas, and he views with utmost dismay General de Gaulle’s . 


decision to turn the golden isles of Polynesia into a testing ground for nuclear weapons. 


Since 1842 France has given Tahiti and its sur-' ` 
rounding islands a type of protection unique in the’ 


world today. Even at the peak of World War II, 


__ with an invasion of French workers with money to 


spend and all costs paid by the French govern- 


France with great reluctance gave permission to ` 


the United States to build a base on Bora Bora, 
and only a handful of high-ranking officers were 
allowed to visit Tahiti, 125 miles away. The Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea ended Bora Bora’s usefulness, 
and in a few years the tropical growth took over. 

But now Charles de Gaulle has decided that 
Tahiti is to be the heart of his Force de Frappe, thus 
bestowing upon the queen of islands the kiss of 


ment, the feeling would rapidly change. There is 
some anti-French feeling now, but it is not serious. 
Tahiti needs France, and it is the French-Tahitian 
atmosphere that makes the island the pleasant 
place it is. For this reason, it is the French now 


living and working in Tahiti who are the most | 


seriously worried about De Gaulle’s plans. 
. The chain of events that brought French rule to 


. Tahiti bégan in 1834 with the arrival in Man- 


` gareva .of two. French’ priests, Father Francoise: 


death. A missile and military base was planned. : 


for Mangareva in the Gambier group, but ‘this 
installation has beén postponed because of the 
strong opposition of the people there and on tiny 
Pitcairn Island. Air base and atomic testing sites 
are now: planned for Mururoa and the islands 


of Hao and Anaa in the Tuamotus. On Tahiti © 


itself, barracks and housing areas are to be erected 


to house three thousand military and technical . 
personnel. The sleepy port of Papeete, known for.’ 


its beauty, is to be converted to handle the vast 


amount of military cargo, which’will triple the. | 


flow of commercial cargo. . 
To France, the cost of building such a project 
will be astronomical, but le grand Charles wants 


his own bomb, ‘and if the Sahara cannot be used ` 


for incubation, then the world may lose Tahiti. 
But what would this mean to Tahiti? The 


` economic and political impact would be stagger- 


ing, and a death blow would be dealt to the bud- 
ding tourist trade, which at the moment is bringing 
in an amazing amount of foreign exchange that 
goes to France. It is true that the Tahitians would 
have jobs, but the pay would be carefully regu- 
lated while the general local economy would be in 
a mad upward spiral, leaving the native. with’ a 
reduced standard of living. His land is 
even by Honolulu standards. 


The white man has enjoyed his position in 


Tahiti because he has been in the minority, but 


` 


d’Assise Caret and Father Louis Jacques Laval. 


By November of 1836, the bishop of Nilopolis felt - 


that it was time for the two priests to move on to 
Tahiti and establish a Catholic mission there. 
Queen Pomare of Tahiti was strongly under the 


influence of Georgé Pritchard, the British consul ` 


and head of the London Missionary Society’s ‘ 


group of missionaries. Pritchard was a good man, 
and a firm one, who had contributed much to 


Tahiti and the royal family, but he did not want S 
his territory being cut into by the Catholic Church. , 
Not long after their arrival in Tahiti, the two- 


priests were forced to barricade themselves in a 
house given them by the acting American consul, 


Jacques Antoine Moerenhout, because the Queen ` 


refused to see them and ordered them to return to 
Mangareva. The order was not carried out, so the 


. priests were forcefully taken back to their ship in a 


expensive 


small canoe. 

The Caret-Laval incident soon became an in- 
ternational affair. Moerenhout wrote to the 
French consul general in Chile two very strong 
and rather exaggerated letters which were trans- 
mitted to the French government. The French 
government was incensed at the treatment given 
the two French priests.. Orders were sent to Cap- 
tain Du Petit-Thouars, who was already in the 


‘Pacific on’a whale fisheries survey, to proceed to 
` Tahiti with his frigate Venus and-to demand from 


* Queen Pomare full reparation for the insult done 
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to France. Captain Du Petit-Thouars forced an 
apology from the Queen and an indemnity of 
2000 Spanish dollars for the losses suffered by 
Fathers Caret and Laval. The money was paid 
by two British residents because the Queen had no 
money. The Queen and the British consul had 
written to the United States government that 
Moerenhout had meddled in the affairs of the 
Tahitian state. Asa result, he was fired. However, 
Du Petit-Thouars promptly made him French 
consul, which did not please the Queen. 

In 1842 Du Petit-Thouars returned to Tahiti, 
this time: to establish a French protectorate. 
This was accomplished with the aid of M. Moeren- 
hout, while the Queen was in, Mooréa having her 
third child. For his services, Moerenhout became 
commissioner royal under the new protectorate. 
With the protectorate forced under French guns, a 
series of incidents began that brought France and 
England to the brink of war and caused the fall of 
the French government and the overthrow of the 
monarchy in the French Revolution of 1848. The 
island of Tahiti, small as it was, was already play- 
ing a part in world events. 

Tahiti remained a protectorate until the death 
of Queen Pomare in 1877. The old Queen was a 
determined woman and never completely gave in 
to France. Upon her death she was succeeded by 


mortality rate of hotels. There is little French 
investment in’ Tahiti, because the French do not 
like the red tape conjured up by an ever-growing ` 
army of French officials, who no longer have any 
posts to go to except Tahiti. Americans own all 
but one of the local hotels. j 
Tahiti is still ruled by a governor from France. 
It has a Territorial Assembly voted for by the 
native population, but this assembly is not a very i 
éffective body and is quite susceptible to French 
pressures. It is in this situation that De Gaulle’s 
Force de Frappe was cleverly planned. Local politi- 
cians have managed to keep their constituents 
quiet, although the number of French soldiers is 
increasing with the arrival of èach ship. Tahiti’s 
second- ‘largest, and only French-owned hotel has 
been bought by the army. A company working 


„with French government money is buying up, 


under threat of expropriation,. many of the largest 
and best residential: properties. The .company’s 


- first building project was supposed to be for’ under- 


her.son, King Pomare V, an: easygoing, fun- - 


loving character who cared only about his personal 
pleasure. The French government put pressure on 
the district chiefs and forced the King to abdicate 
and hand his kingdom over to France. In return 
he was to receive a sum of 60,000 gold francs per 
year, an arrangement which he happily accepted, 
since he was always short of funds, and this con- 
stituted a fortune. On December 30, 1880, Tahiti 
and all its islands became a French colony. . 

The years under French rule were free of any 
major problems. Tahiti was considered by French 


officials to be something akin to Siberia. Though. 


many of them enjoyed the place, few stayed on 
following their tour of duty. The ‘peaceful at- 
mosphere of the colony attracted many artists, 
among whom Gauguin is the most famous. Many 
writers, too, have found the lure of Tahiti irresisti- 
ble. But the. best books about the island remain 
those written by Cook, Bligh, Bougainville, Loti, 
Melville, Stevenson, Brooke, Maugham, and 
-Nordhoff and Hall. 

Investments in Tahiti have almost always failed; 
somehow the atmosphere spells doom for all big 
plans and dreams. But the Tahitian people seem 
to be happy with their copra, vanilla, and enough 
work to keep the wolf away from the door. Local 
schools, in general, are good, and of late the 
French government has started an excellent hotel 
and cooking school that may cut down on the 
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privileged Tahitian families. But the rent in the 

project is much too high for Tahitians to afford, 

and sanitary facilities are below the standards’ of 
the local law. It is now thought that the project 

will house French workers, probably many from 

Algeria, and that it was never intended for the 

local population.. Several native: politicians are ` 
kept on this company’s payroll. 

Time is on the side of Tahiti and against Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. Already the costs for the Force. de 
Frappe are mounting. French technical officials 
returning to Paris have called the costs for the 
Tahiti project “shocking.” The Mirage IV built 
to carry the A-bomb may be outdated before it is 
‘in service. France’s H-bomb, which is to be 
exploded in the Tuamotus, has been postponed 
until 1972 because of the delay in the building’ of 
the plant for enriched uranium. There is also the 
possibility of a bomb-testing treaty. There are a 
lot of-circumstances.that may save Tahiti, which 
was called by Captain William Bligh of H.M3S. 
Bounty “The finest island in the World.” Not the 
least of the circumstances is De Gaulle himself. : 

Tahiti needs many things before it gets De 
Gaulle’s bomb and his kiss of death. Its present 
hospital is most inadequate and a disgrace to: the 
island. The new air-terminal building is in dire 
need of being equipped. Also, there is virtually not - 
one paved road into the mountains, and the moun- 
tains cover 90 percent of the land. It would be a 
great pity if France should destroy what it has 
protected and loved for so long, for the sake' of 
fulfilling a dream of power which would give 
France an antique bomb at best. De Gaulle has 
asked Frenchmen to sacrifice, but the average 
Frenchman does not want the ‘bomb, and the 
world needs one peaceful little corner. 
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by B. J. Ackermann. 


‘Lae Norfolk broads i is the name English holiday- 


goers give to certain confluent rivers, canals, and 
flooded fens, not, as my wife supposed, because the 
rivers and canals are so narrow; the broads are 
the flat fens. Hickling Broad, Wroxham Broad — 
the names appealed to me, and I hoped I would be 
. sailor enough -to reach at least one broad from 


Potter Heigham, where a rented craft awaited my : 


happy family of four. 
The broads country, very near the North Beas is 


low, and lushly green, drained by dikes and wind-- 


mills, and built on with red bricks and brown 
thatch. A .reassuring. countryside. The ‘sailing 
prospects, on the other hand, were alarming; . The 
river `on-which our alarmingly large sailboat, the 
Perfect Lady IV, was berthed looked barely twice as 
wide as the Perféct Lady IV. was long, and ‘it was 
lined with bungalows (Dun Rovin) and well-kept 
lawns and tied-up boats — motorboats,’ sailing 
boats, boats, boats, boats. . Astern of ours was a 
low medieval bridge, and as I stood, non-nautical 
and: nervous, F could feel the wind blowing — 


gently, it is true, but straight. toward this bridge.. 


Impossible to sail under the -bridge, but equally 


impossible, I thought, to tack in this-narrow river `- 


against the wind. A boat came silently under the 


bridge with two young Englishmen on it ‘(hearts of - 


oak, those British sailors) stoutly pushing up: the 
mast. Imagine, -a collapsible mast! Another sail- 


boat, this one -manned by girls, came‘ from the . 


other direction, swooped by us, refused the bridge, 


. Sailing as as an. , amateur on the inland waterways of England 


provides , the. adventurous background for the. following story” by 


B. J. ACKERMANN, a Cambridge resident. i 


and started back again. “Sorry,” shouted one of 
the girls as the two boats passed one another. 

- “Comfortable enough for you, is she??? said ‘our 
boat’s attendant as my wife and little Gerda éx- 
claimed delightedly over Perfect Lady IV: the spa- 
cious bedrooms, swinging doors that could be’. 
hooked open or hooked shut, cockpit large enough 
to set up the dining table in, central vestibule be- 


„tween the, toilet and back stairs (fore hatch?), 


closets and drawers and storage stocked with food, 
reservoirs of water, electricity and gas, and over 


- all the mast towering into invisibility. ~ 


_.I agreed she seemed comfortable. I added, 
“We've never sailed quite such a big one,” tim- 


.idly;;Frederic, who is eleven, told me later he 
would not have said it at all. 


- Intrepid Frederic. Already he had dropped 
through the trapdoor on the foredeck,-and now he 
was pushing up canvas. This, as the mainsail was 
already furled around the boom, would be the 
little jib sail. All these matters in a boat are cov- 
ered with private small pieces of string and brass 
hooking arrangements as charming as the vocabu- 
lary that goes with them. We stowed our clothes 
away, and then, while. the attendant took out his 
pipe, we sat down to plot these. “A similar grom- 
met- at the tack;” explained my pocket sailing 
guide, ‘attaches*in a similar manner to a clevis 
which. is usually part of the gooseneck.” Presently 
Frederic and I together hauled up the jib sail: It 
flapped. - 
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“Not much wind,” deduced my wife knowingly. 

The attendant removed his pipe. ‘Your jib 
upside down, haven’t you?” he remarked, or ap- 
proximately that, and at any rate he had to say 
everything three or four times before I found and 
organized the consonants among his unusual 
diphthongs. 

Well, I knew what those words meant. We 
hauled the jib down again, undid all the little 
hooks along its edge, and hooked them up in 
reverse order. I hauled it high again, and Frederic 
again tied the end around the metal device we had 
chosen before. Thee we went back to the mainsail 
ropes. 

“Jib halyard beliy there,” said the man; point- 
ing with his pipe. 

A halyard is a rope, and I know which one. I 
also know which rope is a painter, a sheet, a pen- 
nant, a point. I changed the jib halyard. 

“Haul on your topping lift, hadn’t you?” 

' The topping lift turned out to be one of the other 
ropes. After he had come aboard and found it for 
us (while he was at it he helped haul), the boom 
began to swing freely, though not as heavily as it 
would when the sail was up. 

I said, “Watch out, Gerda,” and my wife said, 
“Ouch.” 

“Stow that cover in the hold,” I said to’ Fred in 
a last effort to gain face. 

“Topping lift belays here,” said the man. 

How I wished never to see this man again. But 
it was ten more miserable minutes before both 
sails were flapping briskly in a wind that was now 
strong, or, at any rate, noisy, and I became aware 
that our helper was untying us from the dock. 
“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” said my wife as I 
raced for the tiller. ‘‘Which way are we going?” 

“Wind’s coming around to the southwest. Want 
to go under the bridge?” he said. 

“Which way is southwest?” I asked, frantically 
licking my index finger. 

“Hey,” said Gerda, putting her head out 
through the swinging doors, ‘“‘did you guys know 
there’s five plates and five cups and five bowls and 
five —” 

“No, not under the bridge,” said the rest of us. 

“Right,” said the man. “Have to tack up as 
far as the bend, then. Got that tiller?” 

We were off, pointing straight across the river. 
Behind us, I was surprised to notice, came a friend- 
ly brown rowboat at the end of a four-foot rope. 

“And a china coffeepot,”” said Gerda, sitting 
down.- 

“Can I steer?” asked Frederic. 

‘“‘Shouldn’t you turn now?” remarked my wife. 

Ahead of us a motorboat was tied against a 
wooden wall. Two feet along in the direction we 
were planning to go in, an Englishman sat on a 
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lump of iron and fished. ‘‘The jib, the jib,” I said. 


“Somebody get the jib rope. I’m turning, Fred- .- 


eric, get the jib rope. Darling, could you? Com- 
ing about.” (“Coming about” is always said.) 

I pressed against the tiller and was glad to find 
my hand had not lost its skill. Two feet from the 
motorboat, as we all bobbed and moved around 
the cockpit under the crossing boom, the Perfect 
Lady turned ponderously and started across the 
river, her back end missing the motorboat by the 
same neat two feet. . 

Our rowboat, however, thudded into the motor- 
boat and then ran along its side in a series of 
crashes. i 

“Someone untie that damn rowboat.” 

“Its included in the price, Pop. I asked the 
man. Shouldn’t you turn?” 

“Coming about. Gerda, will you get your head 
down?” 

We pulled around, and the rowboat, ‘behind us, 
crashed into the wharf we had rested against while 
we prepared to leave. At least our helpér had 
gone. 

“Were in the same place,” said Gerda, ac- 
curately. 

“Can I steer?” said Frederic. 

“Can J? Can I steer?” said Gerda. | 

“Coming about.” 

This time I started heaving at her as soon ‘as 
the fisherman came in line with the mast. -The 
rowboat came roaring around, found nothing ‘to 
crash into, and swung vicious but helpless at the 
end of its rope (I believe into the fishing line). 
Now let any Englishman watch me — I had jit. 
As soon as I was fairly turned and sailing, I turned 
again. It was hot work in spite of the breeze. The 
next time we came his way, the fisherman turned 
his rod so that the hook hung right next to the 
wooden wall, and the time after that he slowly 
reeled in and sat waiting. 

“No one else may steer until we are out of the 
village,” I said gently. “Coming about.” 

At that Gerda went inside. Frederic said, “But 
you’re not going. We’re still in the same place, 
Pop.” 

“Thats not true,” I said, still gently. “Im 
aiming at quite a different part of the wharf this 
time. Look at that knothole.” 

“That guy’s catching up with us.’ 

Between us and the bridge a ao sail nan 
appeared. 

“He’s smaller,” I said. I also said, “ Coming 
about.” Then I said in panic, “Who has the right 
of way? Vessel on the starboard tack, or is it port 
tack? No, I’m sure it’s the one on the starboard 
tack.” 

“Starboard right. Port left,” I added wildly as 
he turned directly opposite us and we each headed 
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for the middle. But what was the starboard tack? 


vr Though the boats were right at each other, I could 


not believe we would collide. I had never col- 
lided with a vessel in my life. I would give way. 
But how? I pulled the tiller. We missed the front 
of him and crashed into his stern. 

“Sorry,” said the young steersman, recovering 
and continuing. 

Oh, for a library where I could look it up! 
“Somebody get that guide!” On a starboard tack, 
would the sail be on the starboard side, or would 
the wind be, in which case the sail would be on the 
other, or port, side? Clearly, one or the other. 

“Bjorn !”? shouted my wife. : 

“Coming about.” The rowboat smashed into 
the wall under the fisherman. 

“Here he comes again, Pop,” said Frederic, for 
by now the other boat had turned also. ‘Shall I 
go up front and catch him?” ~ 

- “Good,’* I said. “No,” I shouted as the wind 
blew harder and the boats came faster. I pulled 
the tiller with all my strength, shouting, “Watch 
the boom, watch the boom,” as we turned the 
improper way and our boom smashed across to 
catch in one of those wires, on the other boat, that 
reach down from the top of the mast. For thirty 
seconds wood and wire wrestled, his large sail 
eager to pull the wire right through our boom, 
our gigantic one determined to sweep us back to 
the bridge; then he was loose and off, shouting, 
“Oh, I say, I am sorry.” But I believe Englishmen 
say “‘Sorry” when you hit them just as when giving 
you something they say “Thank you.” 

I pulled into a tack again at a point much 
closer to the bridge than we had ever been before. 

Gerda came out and said, “The coffeepot didn’t 
break. Can I steer now?” 

My shoulders were exhausted. I said, “Lets tie 
up and have lunch.” < 

“PI steer a bit if you like,” said my wife. 

She took the tiller, directed the nose straight 
down the river, and we sailed straight down the 
river. Past the dock, past the fisherman (who said, 
pointing at Gerda, ‘“‘That boy’s going to fall in”), 
past Dun Rovin, slowly but straight. We all knew 
that the wind had changed, but the children found 
occasion to laugh a good deal. Well, I like a happy 
party. We sailed past the last house. Long grass 
tops waved toward us on the left, ran away from 
us‘on the right. In the flat distance were copses of 
poplars, corn meadows and sheep meadows, a 


windmill, a stone church tower. Across a meadow. 
to our right a red sail moved with shell-like curved 


grace. 


i overtook us. Sailboats met us. 
There was room for all. Then the river bent to 
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make us tack again, and the water ahead seemed 
full of sails, and it was clearly time for lunch. 

My wife, on a tack from left to right, found an 
even narrower waterway joining the river and 
sailed into it. 

“Now weve got a good wind,” she said, 
pleased. 

“I thought we were going to have lunch,” said 
Gerda. 

“Yes, you be looking for a nice place to tie up. 
Bjorn, how do I stop?” 

The good wind blowing perpendicularly from 
our left (port) seemed stronger than it had been, 
and we were proceeding at possibly ten miles an 
hour down the strange straight dike (I suppose it 
was artificial). On the right bank were trees and 
bushes, on the left open fields and a towing path. 
At our speed it seemed unwise to crash the full 
weight of our two-cabin boat into either one. : 

“Lets do this calmly,” I said. 

“Oh, look, are those blackberries?” said Gerda. 
“This is a nice place to tie up.” 

“The correct method,” I said, “‘is to turn around 
to face the wind, let out the sail, and thus head 
slowly toward the bank the wind is blowing from,” 
I said proudly. “That bank,” I added, pointing 
to the left. “Frederic, go up front so you can jump 
off and hold us.” 

“We passed the blackberries.” : 

My wife jiggled the tiller and straightened it out 
again. A 

“Are you sure we fit to turn around?” she said. 

We sailed on. Gerda continued to point out 
patches of blackberries. Frederic, hidden up front 
behind the sails, called to find out if we had 
planned to stop, and if so, should he come back 
now? Absorbed in calculation, we did not answer 
him. 

“Oh, I think we’ll fit,” said my suddenly reck- 
less wife. “Let the sails out, you said?” 

“Hey,” shouted Frederic, invisible amidships. 

There was very little splash, and yet when 
Frederic’s head became visible again it was behind 
us, a little to the right, very low down, and was all 
that was visible of him. 

Well, that was how we stopped for lunch. In 
the excitement my wife let go of both sails and 
tiller, and when we were once more a whole 
family unit, and shivering but pleased Frederic 
was being sent down to his room to change, we 
found that the Perfect Lady was pushing sideways 
into the right (but wrong) bank, under the shade 
of a tall willow. At least this time no one had seen 
us, except possibly a passing middle-aged bird 
watcher. My wife hurried to light the gas stove for 
hot tea while Gerda and I, though the boat seemed 
to have settled herself, made all shipshape by 
tying fore and aft and then took in (never say 
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“took down”) and rolled the sails neatly. The 
unhappy rowboat was sent off (passing a family 
of swans — very British) to pick blackberries. We 
brought the table out to the partly sunny, partly 
willow-shaded cockpit (sun for Frederic, shade for 
the rest of us) and lunched off hot tinned steak 
and kidney pudding, tea, tomatoes, and black- 
berries, with thick brown bread and salty but- 
ter. Frederic’s jeans and underwear limply set 
about drying themselves on the rooftop. When we 
had eaten, Frederic splashed the dirty plates in the 
river and gave them to Gerda to rinse in heated 
water and hand to me where I sat over the stores 
my wife was repacking and lazily polished each 
dish with a clean undershirt — inside rim and out- 
side rim, inside each cup handle, fork back to 
Gerda to have a small portion of pudding re- 
moved, forks and spoons and knives, each in its 
‘own groove in the box. 

“Well. Let’s go,” said Frederic. 

“Be calm, be calm, Frederic,” I said, standing 
to stretch myself and point to at least three other 
undraped masts belonging to sailors who were 
lunching across the low pastures and through the 
trees. 

“Three less boats for us to bump into, Pop,” said 
Frederic. ' 


‘Tee Perfect Lady had lorgotten she was against a 
leeward bank, but by the time we had both sails 
tight she had remembered and was pressing 
against it with enthusiasm. 

“Rowboat all secure?” I asked. “Al right. Cast 
off stern warp first. That rope,” I explained to 
Frederic. ‘‘Go on shore and untie it. Next,” I 
said (I couldn’t see that it made any difference, 
but if I remembered the correct order, we might as 
well follow it), “the other one, and then jump 
quickly back on. I have the tiller.” 

“Fred,” I said, as our ship continued to pursue 
the bank exactly as she had when she was tied to it, 
“perhaps you should jump off again and push a 
little. Careful not to be left behind.” i 

Presently I gave the tiller to my wife and got off 
too. Except that a country inn would not push 
back, it was very much like pushing a country inn. 

“Freddy, you take the tiller,” said my wife. 
“PIL try pushing.” 

We strained. The Perfect Lady strained. But we 
were winning. She would move an inch off the 
bank before rolling back. She was progressing 
forward! 

“Those wires up there are catching in the tree,” 
said Frederic. 

“Get off and help push,” I shouted. 
take the tiller.” 

“Which way do T pull it?” shouted Gerda. 
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“Just hold it straight, child,” calléd Frederic. 
“Heave ho. Yo-ho heave ho.” . 

“Gerda,” said my panting wife, “hold the rope 
so the sails don’t flap.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Gerda,” J puffed. 
know you have to hold the rope.” 

Later, however, I formed the opinion that the 
rope was better unheld. For the first time I was 
having the sensation of pushing a boat through 
water. As the boom not unkindly moved me 
backward into the bushes, I was sure the boat was 
off. In fact, when I saw Gerda the next time there 
was two feet of water between us. Could I jump? 
Should I run along the bank after her? The sail 
pushed scratching through lower branch and over- 
hanging bush, while away up aloft there was.a 
twang and a snap — luckily, the wire twanging 
and the tree snapping. Gerda, clutching the tiller 
with vigor and staring with a keen eye, shouted, 
“What rope? What rope do you mean?”; and mty 
wife, appearing beside me on the bank, urged § me 
to jump the now unthinkable distance. ‘ 

Where was Frederic? Ah, hurray. Up ae 
with only the little jib to fight, Frederic had made 
it. As we struggled along the bank after the flap- 
ping boat we saw him arrive breathless in the 
cockpit, haul in on the main rope, seize the tiller 
from his willing sister, haul on the rope until the 
sail was taut. 

The Perfect Lady gathered speed like a falcon and 
in two minutes was out of sight along the narrow 
dike. 

My wife began to talk. I don’t remember any 
comments on my part, except, as we gratefully 
found a path and panted along it, “Now I know. 
I should have told them not to hold the rope.” į 

“Who cares now?” | 

We collided with a man, perhaps the bird 
watcher, who trotted after us saying, ‘‘Are you, in 
trouble? Can I help?”’, but I hardly heard him, 
catching my breath to listen for crashing or water- 
contact sounds ahead. Was that a church tower 
appearing through the trees? Aha, was thar a 
sail! 

Like a falcon she came speeding back, Frederic 
at the tiller, Gerda manfully hauling on the jib 
rope. 

“Americans, are you?” asked our new acquaint- 
ance. 


“You 








“Stop, stop,” shouted my wife. “Stop.” i 
“Can’t stop,” yelled Frederic. l 
“I shouldn’t have thought,” said the man, 
“those two were old enough to be on their own 
like that.” | : 
“Frederic,” I said, till my throat hurt, ‘‘let igo 
of the ropes. Gerda, let go.” F 
And there was the Perfect Lady floundering and 
bumping against our bank. Which was, of course, 
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no matter that the boat was turned around, still 
the leeward bank. 

But one learns, one learns. A time came when 
the bird watcher had gone back to his birds and 
we were sailing back toward the main river in a 
wind which, having had its fun, had subsided. 
Frederic told how he had been able to turn when 
the dike had suddenly become much broader. 
“A Norfolk broad,” exclaimed my wife, and we 
talked of going back to look at it but did not do so. 
When we reached the river the weak wind was still 
against us; furthermore, the current was against us, 
as it had now begun to flow upstream. I tacked 
feebly across, ending with just enough strength to 
make the turn, tacked back, and couldn’t turn. 
The current, helped by the wind that was too re- 
served to help us, pushed us against the bank, and 
when we pushed off with a long pole Frederic found 
on the deck, these two friends turned us around 


. the wrong way (‘‘jibing’’), so that we could not 


se dai back into the dike if we had wanted to. 
“Gan I steer?” said Frederic. 

All up and down the river incompetent sails 
were drooping. There is no ignominy in not sailing 
when there is no wind. I gave the tiller to Fred 
and, leaving my wife to watch him, went below 
with Gerda and lay down to enjoy the subtle 
rocking of the boat. Through my small window 
tops of poplars slowly moved. 

“It doesn’t turn, it doesn’t turn,” I heard 
Frederic say, and then a pleasant bumping. ‘The 
poplar tops jerked, but not annoyingly. Frederic 
swore in his eleven-year-old vocabulary, but I 
napped — perhaps “‘slept’” is a more accurate 
word. 


Bror,” screamed my wife. 
I did, in a sense, wake up. 
“Hold on, hold on,” she cried. ‘‘Bjorn!’ 
The poplars—no, other trees-— were racing 
noisily. Had the wind risen? We must reef! 
“Turn into the wind,” I shouted, and bumped 


` my head on the roof and myself against hurrying 


Gerda as I floundered toward the swinging door. 

What I now describe as seeing was gone in a 
second. On the left, huge trees; close beside us on 
the right, an enormous suave green English 
garden-party lawn mowed down over the curving 
bank. The extraordinary wind was going the 
same way we were; the sail was out on the left 
and the boat was veering right. My sweating wife 
and sweating Frederic were. pulling at the tiller, 
which was pulling nobly against them, as I came 
to the door, shouting, “Turn into the wind.” 

“That’s just what it’s trying to do,” she cried. 

“PI fend off,” shouted Frederic, letting go and 
racing forward. 
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“Then haul in the sail,? I cried, leaping, and 
Gerda leapt to lend a hand, and at that moment 
we crashed and climbed four feet up onto the 
grassy sward while thumping crockery slid and 
scrambled below and someone stepped on my little 
finger. 

The jib sail flapped like thunder. The mainsail 
struggled to continue. Onward, onward. 

Frederic jumped on shore, jumped up again, 
collided with me by the ropes, caught the boom 
as I pulled down the mainsail. 

We took in the jib. 

“What a pretty lawn,” said Gerda. 

. “Wasnt it?” said her sarcastic brother. 

I said, “A motorboat is coming. Lets get off 
before they see us.” 

I now stepped down and pushed at the front 
of the boat with all my strength. Shortly, my wife 
joined me. Frederic joined us, and also Gerda. 
Four feet of solid boat was planted in the pretty 
lawn (I measured it with my size twelve tennis 
shoes). We could not together have lifted one end 
of a Rolls-Royce, and we could not together lift 
this end of the Perfect Lady or push it off. The 
motorboat came buzzing along, and a sailboat 
hove into view. 

“Stop pushing,” said Frederic. ‘‘Pretend we 
just parked for a spot of tea.” 

“Why don’t we ask them to pull us off?” said my 
wife. ; 

“No,” said Frederic. 

I stopped pushing and looked as idle as I could. 
My wife said, “I suppose we have to call the boat- 
yard and have them send a derrick.” 

“Sure,” said Frederic. ‘“‘Just trot up to the man- 
sion, old top, and say we’ve ruined their lawn — 
can we have a spot of telephone?” 

The motorboat went by. 

“We could leave it here,” I said darkly, “and 
hitchhike to the nearest channel port.” 

“Wait till the sailboat’s gone,” said Frederic. 

Lhe sailboat was advancing very little, coming 
from, the direction opposite the one we had come 
from, across the river and about, across the river 
and about. “You see,” I pointed out, pleased in 
spite of our position of ignominy, “everyone has 
the same problem. He’s only two feet further on 
than he was last time. She, rather.” 

How competent, though dainty, the steers- 
woman looked in her heavy turtleneck garment, 
her arm casual over the tiller. On the front of her 
boat a male companion coiled rope. He was wear- 
ing a small sweater and a remarkably old, soggy, 
stretched-in-the-wrong-places wool bathing suit 
secured around the waist with a leather belt. 

“Better steer clear of this,” he remarked as if 
we were not there, while we endeavored to look as 
if they were not there, and Gerda, who pays at- 
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tention to detail, passed among us with a square 

tin of digestive biscuits and gingersnaps. 

` “Right you are,” said the girl. “Ready about.” 
. The boat approached the bank just under my 

feet and turned, the man stepping nimbly over the 


` ropes that pull the jib sail to the other side. He. 


stepped over them again as she turned at the other 
bank. Instantly, so obliquely were we parked, she 
had to prepare to turn again. 

“Watch you don’t scrape her.” 

Over the jib ropes and over the jib ropes he 
hopped as she turned and turned and still had not 
passed the left rear corner of the Perfect Lady, 
sticking out into the river. Too embarrassed to 
look, I wandered along the green sward toward a 
pair of squabbling swans. 

“Got her this time,” said the girl. I turned. 

“I think,” she added. 

“PIL fend off,” shouted the man as I heard a 
familiar bumping. I saw his fingers struggling 
along our cabin roof as his feet struggled along his 
own deck. ‘“‘Blessed wind,” he panted. “Let the 
sail out a bit.” 

Aha! Oh, no! “Watch it!” l 

Efficiently I raced along the deck of the Perfect 
Lady to aul out the wretched swimmer. Mean- 
while, his lightened boat came easily around our 
stern and into the bank, where it was caught by 
Frederic. My wife brought up the drier of our two 
face towels and started hot water for coffee. Gerda 
proffered biscuits. Working all, together, we as- 
sisted the lovely helmswoman to pull down ‘the 
sails and tie up. 

“Pye never actually sailed a gaff rig before,” 
she said, barely audibly. 

‘They probably think we’ve never sailed any- 
thing before,” ‘said the young man, coming. out 
of the cabin in wrinkled gray trousers and a dry 
shirt. “I’m sure they think we’re the most fright- 
ful idiots.” 

“Not at all, not at all. In fact —” 

“Barging around like absolute novices. I say, 
thanks, here! s your towel: I AGDE: we didn’t mark 
your stern.’ 

“I hope we didn’t mark yours.” 


“You must be thinking we shouldn’t be allowed 
. out”? 


“Oh, sure,” said Frederic. ‘Look at the mess 
we're in.” 

And if you are wondering why they hadn’t no- 
ticed it themselves, all I can suggest is that it is 
good manners in England not to pry into the per- 
sonal situation of others. Now the young man 
cheered up atonce. We all were full of good cheer. 
The smoldering English beauty stopped sulking 
and came ashore, eager to help. It developed 
that they, in a similar situation earlier, had shoved 
her stern around with the quant, which, though 
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it cut a néw three-sided chink off the lawn, got t us 


away. We sailed apart on jolly terms, and onthe , ` 


following Wednesday night, chancing to tie up 
near each other across from the Swan Inn at 
Horning, we were jolly together again. 
The Perfect Lady dented other banks that week +— 

a wheat field anda towing path (if we lived along 
those banks, we might join a neighborhood anti- 
yachtsman society). At night we tied up under|a 
willow, or to a wharf, or anchored in the middle 
of a broad, and then wandered through black 
English lanes or read in our comfortable beds (the 
battery-run bedside lights twinkling each night 
a little less bright). In the morning Frederic and 
Gerda would row to a waterside shop for the 
breakfast milk. Frederic and I, rowing around |a 
broad one evening, saw a young man beating’a 
retriever in the reeds and heard an English lady, 
flushed from her half-hidden tent by this outrage, 
calling him bloody. One afternoon there.was no 
wind at all, and we spent the afternoon looking for 
it, pushing ourselves along the muddy Bottom 
with the ten-foot pole that charming young Eng- 
lishman had called a quant. Except for one cozy 
night it never rained enough to mention; English 
rain has, at any rate, a fresh, unobtrusive flavor. 
Frederic was given the tiller. Gerda was given 
the tiller. Frederic was given charge of the boat. `` 
We fell in again (my wife, this time, in three feet 
of water and mud she says had no measure). We 
never did break the coffeepot. We came up to 
several windward banks in beautiful slow motion, 
and we came up to other windward banks withl a 

heavy crash. We collided with other boaters, but 
it wasn’t always our fault. Englishmen on vacation 
don’t sail that much better than we > do. 


SHADOWS 
sy ROBERT NYE l i 


Seek not to be her shadow for 
When night comes shadows go í 
Into the darkness following , 
Her footfalls to and fro, f i 
Bewildered by her wandering | 
In the bewildering snow. | 


Do you suppose your silences 

Will warm her shadowy heart? 

Or that by lying at her feet 

You'll learn her truthful art? 

You might as well adore the moon | 
Where shadows end, and start. | 





SILENT SPRING on the PACIFIC SLOPE 


A POSTSCRIPT TO RACHEL CARSON 


re 


by Clark C. Van Fleet 


| Sportsman, author, and conservationist, CLARK C. VAN FLEET is a 


native Californian who for five decades has roamed the forests and fished the streams of the 


West Coast. He has been disturbed by the effect on wildlife of the reckless, uncoordinated use of pesticides. 


and he has been appalled at the attack on Rachel Carson by spokesmen of the chemical companies. 


War Rachel Carson attacked the wholesale 
use of insecticides and pesticides, particularly the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, she took on some of the 
largest and certainly the most potent of our big 
corporations — the major oil companies and their 
satellites, the petrochemical companies. The pub- 
lication of her book Silent Spring led to an intense 
campaign of vilification, harassment, and denigra- 
tion. News items appeared by the score accusing 
her of unfairness, prejudice, and hysteria. She was 
described as an overzealous nature lover and 
bird lover, slightly unbalanced on the whole 
subject of the dangers of pesticides to wildlife and 
to humans. Efforts were made to obtain state- 
ments from scientific societies, sportsmen’s groups, 
amateur bird-study associations, granges, and 
farm brotherhoods, criticizing Miss Carson’s thesis 
that harm was being done to wildlife by extensive 
broadcasting of chlorinated hydrocarbons within 
our fields and forests. 

In January, C. G. King, president of the Nutri- 
tion Foundation and past president of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, distributed a letter 
enclosing reprints of critical reviews of Silent Spring 
and articles commenting on its areas of concern. 
Dr. King said in part: 

“The problem is magnified in that publicists and 
the author’s adherents among the food faddists, 
health quacks, and special interest groups are 
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promoting her book as if it were scientifically 
irreproachable and written by a scientist. 

“Neither is true. The book presents almost 
solely selected information that is negative and 
uses such bits from a period of many years to build 
a vastly distorted picture. The author is a pro- 
fessional journalist — not a scientist in the field 
of her discussion — and misses the very essence of 
science in not being objective either in citing the » 
evidence or in its interpretation.” 

An unsigned review of Silent Spring in Aerosol 
Age, October, 1962, said: “Rachel Carson is a 
clever journalist who has obviously made good use 
of her four and a half years of research to marshal 
an imposing number of case histories. The fact 
that all of the case histories fall into the debit side 
of the insecticide ledger does not seem to give her 
any misgivings.” [Italics mine.] 

Dr. Robert H. White-Stevens, who appeared as 
spokesman for the chemical industry on the CBS 
television debate ‘‘The Silent Spring of Rachel 
Carson” on April 3, took issue with Miss Carson’s 
contention that’ pesticides are destroying the 
balance of nature. On this occasion he was 
moderate in his attack, and he did concede that 
“in certain cases, the use of pesticides on a large 
scale has reduced certain species of our wildlife 
in those areas. However, in general, the wildlife 
has quickly recovered and the impact of these 
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pesticides upon wildlife is really quite in- 
significant.” 

Six days later, addressing the Synthetic Organic 
_‘Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. White- 
Stevens said of Miss Carson, “She contends that 
irrevocable damage has already been committed 
in many areas, and cites a long roster of carefully 
selected, and in many cases irrelevant, references 
` to -support her contentions. Her book is lit- 
tered’ with crass assumptions and gross misinter- 
pretations, misquotations and misunderstandings, 
clearly calculated to mislead the uninformed as to 
the hazards of pesticidal chemicals. On the whole, 
her book will come to be regarded in time as a 
gross distortion of the. actual ‘facts, essentially 
unsupported by either scientific experimental evi- 
dence or practical experience in the. field. Her 
- emphasis is deliberately misplaced and her omis- 
sion of the great mass of favorable evidence, 
documented by literally tens of thousands of 
published scientific papers, all militate against 
the validity of her treatise.’ In the course of 
his long address, he conceded nothing to Miss 
Carson and accused her repeatedly of deliberate 
distortion and misrepresentation. ` 


Ms Carson’s image has been seriously tar- 
nished by this barrage of criticism. My own feeling 
is that she needs some unqualified support from 
conservation leaders, institutions, leagues, and 
federations, which so far have failed to step 
forward and be counted. In all of the mythology 
. built up by Miss Carson’s detractors, no mention 
is made of her long course of study in biology, her 
sixteen years’ experience with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service as a biologist, the medals she has won, 
‘and her awards. She is simply classed as a crack- 
pot. 
After reading Silent Spring, I decided to do a bit 
of research on my own. California, my home 
state, is particularly noted for its use of insecticides- 
Of the nearly 750 million pounds of spray chemi- 
cals for insect control sold in the United States in 


scarcely anyat all. 
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come in wave after wave, particularly through the 


coastal hills and pastures, where they revel in the ` 
abundance of`toyon and madrona berries indig- ` 


enous to our country and the different kinds! of 
pyracantha to be found in most gardens of any 
size at all. They buzz around these bushes like 
bees about a honeysuckle vine. During the nesting 
season they are resident from the seashore to the 
High Sierras and from California to Alaska. After 
nesting, they gather in flocks and begin their 
southward trek. 


I estimate that last fall and winter no more than 


5 percent of the normal population of robins 
drifted through California on their way south. 
They are bold, noisy, audacious birds during 
migration and difficult to miss if present. On trip 
after trip of a couple of hours’ duration: at whåt 
should have been the peak of their migration, jin 
favorite territory of previous years, I encountered 
Only when the cold became 


‘ severe all through the northern tier of states were 


1961, about 40 percent,was sold in California. ` 


The state is a noted thoroughfare for migrating 
birds going south in the fall and winter and 
returning to their home grounds in ‘the spring. 
From about the first of October, 1962, until well 
into January of this year, I spent part of every day 
in the field, counting and cataloging , common 
migrants along the West Coast of California, ex- 
cept for three weeks in December, when I was in 
Oregon. ° 

The most shiadant migrant through California 
during the fall and winter is our Western robin. 
From late September until February these birds 
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any flocks of robins seen, and these wer 
from British Columbia and Alaska. The robins 
from California, Oregon, and Washington appt 
to have been practically wiped out. 
‘The reason is not far to seek.’ Analysis ‘of 
the fatty tissues of certain fish, birds, and inver- 
tebrates reveals that chlorinated hydrocarbons 
are stored intact in such areas and often build 
up to lethal strength. If the infected prey dre 
eaten by other predators, their ingestion will 
cause sickness and eventual death. This was the 
cause of the almost complete loss of western grebes - 
nesting in Clear Lake, California, when the popu- 
lation of the area dropped from two thousand 
pairs in 1949 to approximately twenty pairs jin 
1959. In this ten-year period the waters of the lake 
had been treated with extremely modest doses, of 
DDT to kill the Clear Lake gnat, a nuisance to the 
residents around the lake. It was found after 
considerable research that the fatty tissues of the 
fish which inhabit the lake and are the natural 
prey of the grebes had high concentrates of 
poison. 
- It is reasonable to assume that the cause of, ie 
drop in the robin population in the West is similar. 
Earthworms, somewhat resistant to chlorinated 
hydrocarbons themselves, store these poisons |in 
their fatty tissues in fairly substantial quantities. 





“One of the main foods of the robin during the 


spring and early summer is a nice fat earthworm. 
During the nesting season the young are fed.this 
worm almost exclusively. Therefore, even if the 
robins themselves survive the poison they ingest 
at this time of year, the fledglings, which are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to these ‘poisons, are almost 
completely exterminated. a, 
In making my census I tried to keep tabs 0 
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most of the common birds that usually pass 
through Sonoma County. In general, I believe 
the following figures to be true for the 1962-1 963 
fall and winter migrations. 


DOWN 


60% 
95% ` 


SPECIES 


Bluebirds 
Robins 
Meadowlarks 
Killdeer 
Dry-seed eaters 
(Juncos, sparrows, etc.) 
Insectivorous birds 
(Warblers, kinglets, 
vireos, flycatchers, etc.) 
Cedar waxwings - 
Blackbirds 
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20% 
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XX 
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I suppose the attitude of the spray chemical 


companies is that the loss of a few thousand birds 
, more or less is unimportant as long as the noxious 


insec(aimed at is controlled. If it all stopped right 
theref I might be inclined to go along with them 
to some degree for a few specific species and occa- 
sions. But when their poisons have a cumulative 
effect and involve whole races of living creatures 
from season to season until an entire species is 
overwhelmed by a policy of utter overkill, then 
I think it is time to call a halt. 

Dr. Eldridge G. Hunt, chief biologist of the 
State Fish and’ Game Commission, in his article 
‘“‘California’s Investigations Regarding Pesticide 
Problems” says: - 

“It was apparent from our studies involving the 
indirect effects on wildlife of these chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides that there is no pre- 
dictable safe level of application when these toxic 
materials enter the food chain. Application at 
sublethal levels may ‘be rendered lethal to one or 
more species in the food chain as a result of the 
concentration and accumulation of the toxic 
ingredients by. the various relatively resistant 
organisms in the chain.” 

It seems clear that insufficient control is exer- 
cised over the quality and dissemination of these 
new insecticides. In another paragraph of the 
same article Dr. Hunt indicates that there are 
14,000 pesticide formulations registered for use in 
California, with new ones being introduced at 
the rate of 1000 per year; The State Fish and 
Game Commission has neither the staff nor the 
means to test and approve any of these poisons. 
And at present there is.no law that makes testing 
mandatory for the producer or the seller; no 
label is required to warn the consumer except in 
the case of a few products that have proved 
to be extremely lethal. 
the householder or other user of these poisons 
is totally ignorant that they can cause serious and 


SILENT SPRING ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


often lasting damage remote from the insect or 
-infestation he is trying to destroy. 


It is fair to surmise that losses in bird population 
will continue to mount as more lands become 
highly impregnated with stati¢ poisons and spread 
from host to host and area to area. The public 
relations men may hoot at Miss Carson’s concern 
with the balance of nature, but in the ecology of 
every animal and plant this balance plays a 
distinct part. If it is seriously upset in one species, 
or even in an extensive group within a species, a 
severe dislocation occurs within another group, 
often far remote with a connection difficult to 
trace, which in turn will tilt another balance. 

Let me give just one example. Stanislaus 
County is at the heart of the great San Joaquin 
Valley. This fecund land, watered by the Stanis- 
laus and Tuolumne rivers, whose cross canals 
reach every cultivated acre, is rich beyond mea- 
sure, and its people are wholly absorbed in 
extracting the ultimate ounce of produce from 
its soil. Intensely cultivated, therefore, it is spick 
and span, and its livestock are combed and 
groomed with loving care. 

Modesto, the county seat, a bustling commu- 
nity of prosperous citizens, is as carefully tended 
and manicured as the surrounding county. At 
least, so everybody thought until one summer 
day in 1961 when a heavy infestation of houseflies 
visited certain portions of the city. They were 
followed the next day and the next by billions 


.more. They filled the houses, driving the house- 


holders crazy. Windrows of dead flies were swept 
out daily, to be replaced by millions more. Stock 
was driven frantic; dogs and cats went berserk. 
People couldn’t eat, sleep, or take a drink in com- 
fort. Flies crawled on the ground, blackened the 
porches, crunched underfoot. It was a mess. 

Is this a forerunner of things to come? We 
watch a swallow with deep pleasure as it dips, 
mounts, dives, and glides. To a swallow this is 


. merely the business of living; on a warm bright 


As a result, the farmer or: 
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morning each bird in the flock may take an insect 
every fifth of a second in this dance of life and 
death. An insectivorous bird—a warbler, a 
viréo, or a kinglet — may gobble 10,000 worms, 
egg cases, nymphs, or larvae in one hour’s foraging 
in a grove of trees: In Salt Lake City there-is an 
imposing pedestal crowned by the statue of a sea 
gull. It commemorates the saving of the crops by 
hordes of gulls when a locust swarm threatened the 
early settlers with complete loss of their vital crops 
of grain and other produce. 


Bsa the constantly mcreasing shower of 
poisons that attack insectivorous pests in orchard 


7 
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and field, and thus, indirectly, fowl and mammals 
that inhabit that environment, many large indus- 
trial farms are using direct methods to eliminate 
birds' and beasts themselves. I mention industrial 
‘ farming particularly because the small, single- 
family farm is rapidly becoming extinct. 
. Sugar beets are planted in rows that extend 
almost to the horizon. At regular intervals during 
. the growing ‘season planes whip across these 
fields, spraying dieldrin in quantities sufficient to 
kill every living creature that is unfortunate 
enough to be resting beneath. The toll of pheas- 
ants, meadowlarks, and different classes of. spar- 
rows that are lovers of open ground can well be 
imagined. 
_ Where rice is raised extensively, blackbirds are 
classed as a nuisance. The growers use planes in 
this instance as,well. 
birds in the rice‘itself but spray their roosting and 


nesting tules, where they can slaughter them by 


the thousands. They also kill many pheasants, 
rails, terns, and’ nesting ducks who use the tules 
fór shelter or cover. Naturally, all these residue 
poisons drain into ditches which finally find their 
way to. the nearest stream, where the poisoned 
waters add to the hazards of fish life. 

Beyond the scope of Silent Spring, but an exten- 


sion of its plea for judiciousness in thé “use of 


pesticides, is the present situation regarding ro- 
dent and predator control by U.S. government 
and state agencies charged with this function. 
When strychnine and arsenic were the main 
weapons for poison control of the genus Mus, it 
.took a fairly healthy dose of either of these poisons 
` to accomplish the objective sought. 

Today the use of sodium fluoroacetate, com- 
monly known to its users as 1080, is becoming 
more and more prevalent. This is an overkill 
poison of the first order. Used in conjunction 
with grain as a rodent: bait, a single kernel will 
' immediately kill a mouse, a rat, a squirrel, or a 
rabbit. If a varmint should happen to eat a fresh- 
ly killed animal, the poisoned flesh ‘will in -turn 
cause vomiting and-death to the scavenger. 

Over a hundred deer carcasses were found 
within a small compass where state agents had 
carelessly scattered poisoned grain. No one knows 
how many other deer had crept away from the 


They not only attack the . 


site to hide and die. Some three thousand ducks ` 


and geese in Siskiyou County, California, died as 
the result of improper spread of grain containing 
1080 as a poison for ground squirrels. Hawks and 
eagles were also found dead, as well as ground- 
foraging varmints. 

Birds are creatures of the sun. No day in the 
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‘areas. 


‘country is really complete without sight or sound 


of their presence. To have seen a hummingbird 
in his nuptial flight, a dancing jewel in the sun, 
as his consort watches demurely from some ex- 
posed twig; to watch the wheeling mock battle of 
pairing eagles high in the sky as they dive and 
threaten and sail gracefully away, their screanis 
floating down like sudden grace notes to their 
lovemaking — those experiences are marked ‘in 
your memory book forever. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and your state fish and game 
department are charged with seeing that we obey 
the law, each and every one of us. They are 
charged with the preservation of all wild things 
insofar as it is possible. Yet they permit the de- 
struction of thousands of these creatures every 
season in the name of progress, or to save crops, 
or to protect an area from infection. 


The detractors who belittle Rachel Carson’s, 
message claim that up to the present no hasm has’ 


come to human beings from the shower of isecti- 


cides with which this country has been bathed. _ 


Deadly poisons that are being spread across this 
land in ever-increasing doses waft into the farm 
home, settle on the food before it reaches the 
mouth, pollute the water in our tanks and ponds. 
Respiratory illnesses are increasing by leaps and 
bounds -in orchard and berry country, where 
sprays are the order of the day from early March 
until harvest. Emphysema, unheard of thirty 
years ago, is now relatively common in country 
There is a rising incidence of pneumonia 
among older citizens in these areas as well. Smog 
is not just a big-city complaint. In addition, there 
have been some unhappy accidents from handling 
lethal sprays and poisons. Children and workers 
have been killed or seriously affected by careless 
use of parathion, or because the proper warnings 
have not been posted. Accidental -spillings have 
caused serious burns or infections. These facts add 
up to a considerably less rosy picture than has been 
painted by the promoters of these new sprays and 
insecticides. 

Use of certain formulas of proved toxicity should 
be forbidden, or at least sharply curtailed. New 
products should be more fully tested and examined 
before they are released for public sale. The 
present rate. of overkill, which eradicates specific 
insects but which also affects innocent species of 
both animals and birds, should be stopped. Other- 
wise, if the merchants of death have their way, we 
will soon have no birds at all to sing over the 
graves of our hero dead, no-birds to fill the spring 
woods with their gaiety ‘and chatter, and our land 
will be desolate and silent as a shroud. 
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Probability 


At the very heart of free enterprise is the element of risk. 
It is the willingness of industry to back its judgment with 
the fruits of past labor—and possibly to lose—that is the 
moral basis of profit. 

It follows that successfully building a company is a 
matter of influencing the “odds,” of “managing the prob- 


abilities.” At Celanese we try to surround each project 


| 
| 
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with all the research techniques, marketing methods a 
organizational patterns available io help assure succe 
As these techniques become more scientific, the odds 
favor of success improve. 

And it is further the mark of a well-run compa 
that it can take an occasional loss without losing 


corporate courage. Celan 
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To seek perfection, first perfect the environment 





"hese Western Electric people work 
ın one of the most perfect products 
wer manufactured. It is a sensitive 
lectron tube used in Bell System 
inderseas cable. The specification: 
nake it to function at the bottom of 
in ocean without interruption for at 
east 20 years. 

To meet this extreme require- 
nent, W.E. built super-clean factory 
vork areas that offer near-perfect 
nanufacturing environment. Since a 
speck of dust or invisible contamina- 


tion might foul the sensitive compo- 
nents even years after they are put 
on the ocean floor, air is filtered 
through a purifying system, floors 
and walls are covered with special 
materials, work areas are given reg- 
ular surgical scrubs, and workers 
wear special lint-free clothing. 
While this order of excellence is 
not needed for each of the hundreds 
of products we make for the Bell tele- 
phone network, standards are neces- 
sarily high in every case. For this 


nationwide communications network 
is made up of millions of components 
that must work without fail, each with 
each, as one integrated unit. 

Such performance is possible be- 
cause we share our dedication to un- 
compromising standards with Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, which de- 
velops communications equipment, 
and the Bell telephone companies, 
which operate it. Result: America 
enjoys the world’s best phone serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost. 
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“From end to end, this set is a 
charmer. It will make you rejoice 
and it will make moist your eyes 
now and then.... It is all person 
to person to person, heart to heart 


to heart.” —JOHN M. CONLY 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR, 
High Fidelity Magazine 
OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 
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Bob Gibson 
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Ewan MacColl 

Ed McCurdy 
Tom Makem 
Alan Mills 

John Jacob Niles 
Odetta 

Pete Seeger 

The Weavers 
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OME TIME AGO, The Classics 

Record Library, a Division of 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., set 
out to assemble a representative 
collection of folk music—American 
and British — sung by the finest 
folk artists of our day. The Van- 
guard Recording Society gave us 
carte blanche to select the best 
performances available from their 
wealth of recorded music. In addi- 
tion, we were permitted to draw 
upon their recorded selections from 
the famous Newport Folk Festivals 
at which virtually every leading 
folk singer in America had per- 
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OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


SUMER IS ICUMEN IN 
—THE DELLER CONSORT 
HE THAT WILL AN ALEHOUSE KEEP 
—THE DELLER CONSORT 
LANG-A-GROWING 
—EWAN MacCOLL 
THE HANGMAN, OR THE MAID 
FREED FROM THE GALLOWS 
—JOHN J ACOB NILES 
JOHN RILEY —ODETTA 
WE BE SOLDIERS THREE 
—THE DELLER CONSORT 
JOHNNY, | HARDLY KNEW YE 
—TOM MAKEM 
THE WHISTLING GYPSY 
—TOM MAKEM 
WHEN COCKLE SHELLS TURN 
SILVER BELLS —ED MCCURDY 
GREENSLEEVES 
—THE DELLER CONSORT 
THE BOLD FISHERMAN 
—ED MCCURDY 
THE COBBLER’S SONG 
—TOM MAKEM 
EDDYSTONE LIGHT —THE WEAVERS 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
BALLADS AND SONGS 


COME ALL YE FAIR AND 


TENDER LADIES 
THE FOX 
GO FROM MY WINDOW 
—RONNIE GILBERT 
THE GOLDEN VANITY 
—RONNIE GILBERT 
JOHNNY IS GONE FOR A SOLDIER 
—RONNIE GILBERT 


—LEON BIBB 
—ODETTA 


THE STREETS OF LAREDO 
— CISCO HOUSTON 
AWEIGH, SANTY ANO 
—THE WEAVERS 
GREENLAND WHALE FISHERIES 
—THE WEAVERS 


THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


EAST VIRGINIA BLUES 
—PETE SEEGER 
COTTON-EYED JOE —LEON BIBB 
POOR LOLETTE —LEON BIBB 
SPANISH IS A LOVING TONGUE 
—RONNIE GILBERT 
THE ERIE CANAL —THE WEAVERS 
SARO JANE —ODETTA 
JOHN HENRY —ODETTA 
VIRGIN MARY HAD ONE SON 
—JOAN BAEZ & BOB GIBSON 
WAYFARING STRANGER 
—BOB GIBSON 
HE’S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN 
HIS HANDS —ODETTA 
GOD'S A-GONNA CUT YOU DOWN 
—ODETTA 
ALL THE PRETTY LITTLE HORSES 
—ODETTA 
NO MORE AUCTION BLOCK FOR 
ME —ODETTA 
OLD DAN TUCKER 
—CISCO HOUSTON 
SQUIRREL —LEON BIBB 
WE'RE ALL DODGIN’ 
—THE WEAVERS 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 
—THE WEAVERS 
OLD JOE CLARK 
—JIMMY DRIFTWOOD 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN 
—JIMMY DRIFTWOOD 
THE OX DRIVER —ODETTA 
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—CISCO HOUSTON 
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DARLIN’ —LEON BIBB 
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MOUNTAIN —ODETTA 
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—RONNIE GILBERT 
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A PRACTICAL AND ENJOYABLE EXTRA ...With each album you will 


find a handsome brochure containing all the words of the 66 folk songs and ballads. 








formed. Such an album had, until 
now, seemed impossible of achieve- 
ment because of the problems in- 
volved in bringing together first- 
rank singers from all over the coun- 
try. The result is a “charmer,” as 
music critic John Conly remarks 
above — and it is available only 
through The Classics Record Li- 
brary. Because the album is not 
sold in record stores, the Book-of- 
the-Month Club is permitting in- 
terested collectors to listen to the 
records at home and, if not fully 
satisfied, to return them to the Club 
within ten days, without charge. 










IMPORTANT: This four-record album is offered only by 
The Classics Record Library and is not available in stores 
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c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, N.Y. 14, N.Y. 
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$11.95, plus postage and handling. If I wish I may return the 
album within ten days and be under no further obligation. 


[C] Check here if instead you want the stereophonic ver- 
sion at the special price of $13.95, plus a postage and 
handling charge. Same return privilege applies, of course. 
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WASHINGTON 


E Has been twenty-one years since Swedish econ- 
omist Gunnar Myrdal wrote in his monumental 
book An American Dilemma that ‘‘not since Recon- 
struction has there been more reason to anticipate 
fundamental changes in American race relations, 
changes which will involve a development toward 
the American ideals.” It was Myrdal’s thesis 
that the American dilemma was “‘the ever-raging 
conflict? between the American ideal, expressed 
in “high national and Christian precepts,” and 
all the specifics of economic, social, and sexual 
jealousies which dominate the personal habits and 
impulses of white Americans. 


In retrospect, it is extraordinary that the Negro 
in America has been so patient; if Myrdal was 
wrong, it was only in his timing. But the summer 
of 1963, sparked by the hideous fact of dogs and 
fire hoses used against protesting Negroes in 
Birmingham, Alabama, has lit up the racial scene 
from border to border for all Americans to see 
and ponder. And this is the centennial year of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The meaning of 
that great act, and of all the ideals of the American 
system, now cries out for full satisfaction. 


In the midst of World War II, Myrdal’s inquiry 
in the United States led him to conclude that 
“Negroes feel that they cannot afford to sell out 
the rights they have under the Constitution and 
the American Creed, even when these rights have 
not materialized and even when there is no im- 
mediate prospect of making them a reality. At 
the same time Negroes show, by taking this posi- 
tion, that they have not lost their belief that ulti- 
mately the American Creed will come out on 
top.” But making the American creed come out 
on top takes far more than mere proclamation, 
mere exhortation, mere elucidation, however vital 
all these are. And it is this problem which now 
faces the Kennedy Administration for the rest of 
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its tenure of office, regardless of the outcome of 
the current struggle to win from the Congress 
tools with which to effectuate the aim. 


How much violence? 


The great question, the question which has so 
greatly troubled the President, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and others in the Capital has been whether 
the transformation now can be made with only 
a minimum of violence or whether it will loosen 
emotions, in both whites and blacks, to the point 
of staining the American character. 


In the history of our society, various segments 
have struggled, often with violence, to escape from 
conditions which they found intolerable. Farmers 
became Populists, and though they failed to elect 
Bryan President, they won a new position in 
society. Immigrants battled their way out of the 
lower East Side and fought with rocks in the streets 
for recognition that their racial and religious 
backgrounds were no bar to their Americanism. 
Perhaps the most apt comparison to what is taking 
place this year was the struggle of the laboring 
man in the Depression years of the 1930s, a strug- 
gle in which newly organized labor took the law 
into its own hands by means of both bloody 
strikes and peaceful sit-downs inside the factories. 


Yet in none of these cases was the difference of 
race, of religion, of occupation between the mi- 
nority and the majority as critical as is the differ- 
ence of black skin from white. The increasing 
fluidity of American society, its great mobility, and 
its heightened sense of religious toleration, however 
imperfect that may still be, all made accommo- 
dations far easier than is possible in the race 
situation now. But the critical factor in earlier 
cases of changing positions in our society was the 
same factor which now must be critical if the new 
transformation is to succeed: the sense of justice, 
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Report on Washington a 


of fair play of the majority — in short, the validity 
of the American creed. 


The Negroes brought to our shores in bondage 
numbered no more than 400,000; today the Ne- 
groes number some 20 million, and they are an 
increasing minority in many Northern states and 
a decreasing minority in the South. The problem 
is clearly a national problem, as the President has 
emphasized. 


-The road to equality 


It is a tribute to American justice that the 
landmark in the Negro’s movement toward equal- 
ity in our society was the Supreme Court’s public 
school desegregation decision of nine years ago. 
Since then the high court, insulated from the 
political buffets, yet sensitive to the political winds, 
has moved ever. forward to break a long series of 

racial barriers. Looking back, one is impressed 
by how little was done by the executive, especially 
by the Eisenhower Administration, to ease in 
those changes. 


Nor can the Kennedy Administration claim to 
be blameless. While it did step up the pace toward 
equality by numerous executive acts, both nation- 
ally and in the District of Columbia (with a Negro 
majority and the number of black-skinned diplo- 
mats increasingly rapidly), Kennedy has followed 
the Eisenhower policy of gradualism. Not until 
the Negro was driven into action by the acts of 
the white extremists at Birmingham did the 
Kennedy Administration move to the core of the 
problem. Perhaps there has been no better demon- 
stration of Kennedy’s pragmatism and of the often 
exhibited gulf between rhetoric and action. 


Stull, when the moment of truth arrived, the 
President clearly saw it and responded. He began 
what might be called an enveloping operation, a 
political flanking movement. Before he sent his 
legislative: proposals to the Congress, where he 
knew from personal experience that the battle 
would be rugged, he sought to build a public 
climate of opinion which would shift the basis 
. of the congressional argument. 


-The University of Alabama crisis came in the 
midst of this effort, and it caused the President to 
- speak out to the nation by television and radio. 


le did manner which put the issue to the — 
American conscience. In a sense, his speech was 


a second Emancipation Proclamation. 


As the President told the nation, the passage of . 


-legislation by Congress will not solve the problem. 


That is why Kennedy has sought to rouse the 
conscience and the good judgment of the nation’s 
businessmen, its mayors and other state and local 
officials, its labor leaders, and its clergymen. The 
great problem for the Negro leaders has been to 
keep on the pressure but not to let it get out of 
hand, not to let it produce a counterreaction, a 
wave of fear and resistance among the whites. 


Every movement, in time, runs out of steam, and 
this will be true of the 1963 Negro drive for equal- 
ity. Neither the Negro nor the nation can physi- 
cally or emotionally sustain too long a campaign 
at fever pitch. Obviously, the tactic of the stal- 
warts, both in and out of Congress, is to delay, 
in hope that the pace will lessen. But if the Presi- 
dent trims his requests to those in power either 
in or out of Congress, if the result of this historic 
summer is less than it ought to be, then the nation 
will have failed to meet its challenge. 


The obligation of the Congress 


Even before the President’s proposals were pre- 
sented to Congress, the racial bars began to drop 
with amazing rapidity in the South, where they 
were based on statute, and in the North, where 
more devious means have been used to maintain 
them. Regardless of what the Congress does, 
progress this year will clearly be the most sweeping 
in any single year since emancipation. But the 
Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court 
compose the federal government. And the Con- 
gress, the voice of the nation, now faces a supreme 
test of both its ability to act and its responsiveness 
to the new demand that it fulfill the American 
creed. 


One can argue and dispute the specifics of the 
Kennedy program; indeed, the program under- 
went considerable change during its gestational 
period, when it was previewed by congressional 
and other leaders. This is the process of democ- 
racy in arriving at a concensus, the will of the 
majority, without acceding to the tyranny of a 
minority, be it black or white. Since the program 
certainly is not representative of the tyranny of the 
black minority, the basic question is whether 
those unwilling to compromise can enforce the 
tyranny of a white minority. 


Legislative log jam 


In recent years, about this time, the congres- 
sional log jam really begins to pile up. Senators 
and representatives have almost given up the 
idea of getting to the seashore or the mountains 
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'm naturally a bug on 
steering gears...and this 
-is the finest I've ever 
andled. Minimum of lost 
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as though it had a 
gyroscope. 
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Letters 


with their families, so they tend to 
hide in the air-conditioned Capitol 
and dash out of Washington on long 
weekends. The result is a slow pace 
for the legislative mill and a gradual 
pileup until the denouement, usually 
around September. 







This year, with a controversial 
tax bill and now a major civil rights 
program, Congress is likely to be in 
session until Thanksgiving. In the 
process, a lot of legislation will be 
passed, and not all of it will be good. 
|A key question, unanswered so far, 
lis whether the Administration will 
‘hold to its determination to let the 
‘wheat farmer suffer the results of the 
‘whopping defeat of the Kennedy- 
(Freeman proposal to impose the 
tightest controls ever on planting 
in exchange for high prices. Just 
¡how much the civil rights division 
will affect such a problem as wheat 
lis hard to tell, but the chances are 
|that it will increase the possibility 
of no new legislation until next year. 





If there is no new bill, the Admin- 
‘istration is convinced that wheat 
| prices on next year’s crop will begin 
_to slide. By spring, when prices are 
down and the farmer has started 
ito flood the bins with a huge new 
crop, so the reasoning goes, the 
11964 referendum (for which no new 
legislation is required) will reverse 
[this year’s Administration defeat. 
That occurred once, years ago, in 
ithe case of tobacco, and the tobacco 
‘farmers have been strong advocates 
(of strict controls ever since. 





Federal aid to education is another 
| major program likely to be caught in 
ithe jam, though basically it is the 
religious issue which precludes any 
‘real advances. Since the Adminis- 
tration is moving on civil rights, 
however, it could hardly deny the 
logic of antisegregation amendments 
to a school measure. 





| Perhaps the most important facet 
,of the school-aid problem is the re- 
thinking of Catholic educational 
leaders — indeed, of many high in 
ithe church hierarchy — of the entire 
| problem of parochial schools. The 
| situation has reached a point where 
| there is public discussion of dropping 
the first six grades, or of dropping 


[instead the high school years, or of 


 10- 





-which would put parochial students 








working out a shared-time program 


in public schools for certain courses 
that are expensive to provide. 


The basic reason for all this dis- 
cussion, whatever may come of it, 
is the population curve. There sim- 
ply are far too many children in 
Catholic families for the parochial 
schools to handle. Existing schools 
have expanded classes to the point 
where they compare, more often 
than not, unfavorably with nearby 
public schools; for example, classes 
of forty or more, compared with 
twenty-five or thirty, are common, 


Furthermore, the services of non- 
paid nuns have had to be greatly 
supplemented by those of paid lay 
teachers in order to keep the schools 
in operation. Finally, there is a real- 
ization that even federal aid, if the 
constitutional bar could be vaulted, 
would not be enough. Seventy per- 
cent of the Catholic school popula- 
tion is concentrated in ten populous 
states, but federal aid would be 
spread across the nation, and by 
some proposed formulas those ten 
states would all be in the lower third 
of states requiring federal assistance 
because of their relative wealth. 


The post-war baby boom, central 
to the problem of both public and 
parochial schools, also is at the 
heart of much other legislation be- 
fore Congress, measures ranging 
from the domestic peace corps, de- 
signed in part to combat juvenile 
delinquency, to the Kennedy tax 
program, designed to create new jobs 
for the millions now coming into the 
labor market. 


Mood of the Capital 


In early summer, Washington was 
more concerned with domestic issues 
than with foreign problems. True, 
the foreign crises were everywhere, 
but the lull in the Washington- 
Moscow confrontation throughout. 
the spring, enhanced by the internal 
Communist bloc schism, gave the 
Capital time to turn its eyes inward. 
Only the very rash would dare pre- 
dict the outcome by year’s end of 
the Negroes’ second drive for eman- 
cipation. Yet only the most callous 
could deny the feeling in their 
bones that this is a historic moment 
for the United States and for the 
American ideal which has so long 
sustained it. 
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price of electricity low. For example, 
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The Atlantic Report á 


Wes Winston Churchill coined the expression 
“summit conference” more than ten years ago, he 
could hardly have foreseen the immense vogue 
both phrase and practice were to acquire over the 
next decade. In recent years the predilection for 
this kind of diplomacy has become something of 
an epidemic, from the Bandung conference of 
1955 to the Belgrade conference of September, 
1961. More recently the craze has spread to 
Africa, where in the past three years alone there 
have been half a dozen summit meetings between 
various chiefs of state. The most recent and 
grandiose of them all, a congregation of twenty- 
_ eight African chiefs of state, took place in Addis 
Ababa from May 23 to 27 this year. 


The Addis Ababa conference differed from its 
predecessors in being unexpectedly successful. 
Though there was the usual spate of angry anti- 
colonialist tub-thumping, the issues of the cold war 
and. néeutralism, which had sparked the earlier 
gatherings, were hardly raised at this one, and the 
conference ended with the signing of a charter 
laying the groundwork for a Pan-African associa- 
tion that might one day conceivably come to 
parallel the Organization of American States in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


The success of this conference was due in no 
small part to the moderating influence exercised 
by its chief sponsor and architect, His Imperial 
«Majesty Emperor Haile Selassie I. He seems to 
have nursed this pet project for some years, and he 
prepared for it by having erected a special build- 
ing auspiciously baptized Africa. Hall. Upon its 
completion two years ago, the hall, a kind of 
-miniature. United Nations with a vertical slab of 
‘secretarial offices and a hatbox auditorium, was 
turned over to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa. 


For this modest purpose it proved quite ade- 
quate; but it is a commentary on the rate at which 
things are changing in Africa that the hall was 
altogether too small to accommodate the dele- 
gations and the horde of attendant journalists, 


diplomatic observers, wives, and security agents 
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who converged on the sprawling Ethiopian cap- 
ital. It is too early to say whether the Addis 
Ababa conference will prove to be a milestone 
in the history of an emerging Africa. The unity 
of a continent of close to forty lands and 250 
million inhabitants is obviously not going to be 
achieved overnight. Still, as the Prime Minister 
of Tanganyika, Julius Nyerere, remarked in a 
graceful concluding speech, ‘‘No .good mason 
would complain that his first brick did not go far 
enough.” 


Frontier sensitivity 

The conference proved particularly interesting 
in bringing out the schizophrenic contradictions 
which lie at the root of the Dark Continent’s pres- 
ent predicament. Speaker after speaker rose to 


denounce “foreign subversion’? and to plead for =; 
the respect and maintenance of existing frontiers, = 


Their restraint has not been easily come by, for 
the borders in many cases resulted from the purely 
arbitrary and haphazard division of the spoils 


among the half dozen European powers which... 


undertook to carve up Africa at the end of the 
last century. The same tribe thus found itself 
segmented into two, or sometimes three, distinct 
national entities. 


Yet to challenge the validity of these frontiers” 
is, inevitably, to challenge the legitimacy of the | 
various postcolonial regimes which have sprung 
up in the past three or four years and to justify 
almost any kind of subversion on the pretext of 
rationalizing the map. The result could throw the 
entire continent into interstate conflict and chaos. 


The explosive dangers were dramatized at the 
conference in two notable instances. The first 
concerned the refusal of a number. of African 
states, led by Guinea and the Ivory Coast, to 
admit a representative of the new Togoland 
government to the conference table. Prior to his 
assassination last January, Togoland’s President, 
Sylvanus Olympio, used to refer to his brethren 
across the border as being part of “British Togo- - 
land,” better known today as Ghana. This did 
not endear him to Ghana’s President, Kwame 
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Cou nte ri nsu rgency: The art of beating Communist guerrillas at their own gar 


The men who proudly wear the green 
beret of the Army’s Special Forces are 
experts in a strange new kind of hit-and- 
run warfare — counterinsurgency. Their 
current mission: to help the struggling 
new nations of the Southern Hemisphere 
train troops that can cope with the guer- 
rilla tactics of Communist-led insurgents. 
Conventional military tactics are of 
little use against guerrillas who melt 
back into the jungle after a slashing raid. 
Neither are conventional logistics. 


Lockheed-built aircraft will help sup- 
ply the air mobility so essential for suc- 
cessful counterinsurgency. 

The U.S. Air Force C-130 Hercules 
shown above, for example, can paradrop 
heavy tanks and weapons or 64 combat- 
ready paratroopers. Or it can land its 
huge load on a short, rough strip freshly 
hacked from the jungle. 

Lockheed is developing a remarkable 


LOCKHEED 


new jet for the Army, the Hummingbit 
which will hover like its namesake—th 
dart out of danger at 500 mph. 


A new type of rigid-rotor helicopt 
now being developed jointly for Arr 
and Navy, is easier to fly than ordina 
helicopters and much faster (200 mpt 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATIC 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircraft, Spa 
craft, Satellites, Missiles, Electroni 
Propulsion, Nucleonics, Shipbuildii 
Ocean Systems, Heavy Construction. 


Report on Addis Ababa 


Nkrumah. Immediately after Olym- 
pio’s assassination, Nkrumah mo- 
bilized tanks on the Togoland border 
on the grounds that other African 
states were planning to intervene 
on their own behalf. For a moment 
it looked as though there was going 
to be a general scramble to carve 
up the remains of the ‘‘sick man of 
Africa,” as Togoland has come to be 
called. 


The other notable instance of 
frontier sensitivity involved Ethiopia 
itself. Like so many other African 
states, Ethiopia is anything but a 
homogeneous whole. The present 
empire, which covers an area equal 
to that of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico combined, was carved 
out in the nineteenth century by 
several kings of the dominant Am- 
hara tribe. The Ambharas are to 
Ethiopia roughly what the Castilians 
are to Spain — a proud aristocratic 
people with a rather marked dis- 
taste for manual labor. This they 
prefer to leave to “lesser” and rela- 
tively subjugated breeds, such as the 
Gallas, the Walamos, the Shankallas, 
the Beni Shanguls, and the Somalis. 


Although no formal census has 
„ever been taken, it is estimated that 
“of the 21 million people inhabiting 
the empire, 3 million or more are 
Somalis, most of them concentrated 
in the dry desert areas of the south. 
This area, a vast chunk of Ethi- 
opia, has been claimed on ethnic 
grounds as rightfully belonging to 
present-day Somalia, a pretension 
which has generated considerable 
heat between Addis Ababa and 
Mogadishu. 


On the third day of the Pan- 
African conference, Abdella Osman, 
President of the new republic of 
Somalia, felt called on, for reasons 
of domestic politics, to bring this 
quarrel out into the open, thereby 
provoking an impromptu rebuttal 
from Ethiopia’s Prime Minister, 
Tsehafe Tezez Aklilu Habte-Wold. 
Osman later made a private apology 
to the other delegates for this in- 
opportune sortie, which had embar- 
rassingly revealed just how fragile 
African unity really is. 


If the Ethiopian government ac- 
ceded to the Somali demand for a 


local plebiscite to decide the issue, 
it could easily unleash unpredictable 
reactions in other parts of the coun- 
try, inciting the Negroid population 
of western Ethiopia to demand 
fusion with their brothers in southern 
Sudan and spurring the Eritreans 
of the Red Sea coast, who were 
quietly absorbed into Ethiopia last 
November, to reclaim their auton- 
omy. The proud empire of Ethiopia 
would then be reduced to a mere 
stump of a kingdom. 


Haile Selassie’s prestige 


Perhaps because he shares this 
delicate problem with many another 
African state, Emperor Haile Selassie 
was able to set the pace of the con- 
ference and to outline the workable 
limits of present-day African co- 
operation. The third clause of the 
charter, specifically condemning out- 
side interference in the affairs of 
other African countries and uphold- 
ing the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of each constituted state, 
was, in effect, written to his pre- 
scription. 


In Ethiopia itself the conference 
did much to enhance Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s personal prestige, which 
had not fully recovered from the 
abortive coup staged against his 
one-man rule in December, 1960. 
University students and the angry 
young men of the capital who, prior 
to the conference, were more or less 
openly skeptical about it were con- 
verted almost from one day to the 
next into enthusiastic champions of 
the charter and admirers of the 
Emperor in a contagious wave of 
patriotic and Pan-African fervor. 


Just how enduring this enthusiasm 
will prove to be is the big question 
now facing Ethiopia. In essence, the 
Emperor’s problem is the same as 
that confronting Shah Mohammed 
of Iran and King Hassan of Mo- 
rocco: how to liberalize an auto- 
cratic regime without undermining 
the dynastic principle on which the 
whole structure depends. 


The Emperor’s critics, who since 
the 1960 coup have more or less 
gone underground and who probably 
do not number more than a few 
thousand, claim that Haile Selassie 
has not been going fast enough along 
the road of progress and democracy. 
In theory Ethiopia has been a con- 
stitutional monarchy ever since 1955, 
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New word 


la’ser (la’zér), N. Anexciting 
discovery which creates a new kind 
of light beam through stimulation of 
a crystal or gas. The light from a 
laser can be concentrated to a tiny 
spot, and with such intensity that it 
can burn a pinhole in steel. It may 
also be used for communications in 
the manner of radio waves —but with 
a message-carrying potential many 
times greater. 

IBM scientists achieved a signifi- 
cant advance in laser research when 
they created a new type of laser from 
semiconductor crystal —thesamema- 
terial used for transistors. The devicé 
is called an injection laser. Electrons 
are “‘injected”’ into it from an exter- 
nally applied electric current. More re- 
cently, IBM engineers demonstrated 
the first successful transmission of 
voice information over a light beam 
generated by an injection laser. 

Such developments may eventually 
result in more efficient transmission 
of radio and TV programs, telephone 
conversations, scientific and business 
data over laser light . . . suggesting 
new computer applications and other 
uses as yet undreamed of. . 

Laser progress has been surpris- 
ingly swift in recent months, with 
many research and development or- 
ganizations contributing to this new 


science. One of them is IRM 
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sails from San Francisco to the Orient. 


This is the very first mile. 15,539 to go, with 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines 
along the way. Between ports? Give parties, 
go to parties. Play bridge, play deck tennis. 
Swim. Waltz. Play the ponies (on the Marine 
Veranda!) Sunbathe. Study Japanese. Dress up, 
dress casual. Make friends. And taste your way 
through nine-course dinners, with a new menu 


SAN FRANCISCO èe LOS ANGELES » SEATTLE » 


PORTLAND e 


every night for 42 nights. Sail on the SS Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Cleveland, Wilson or Hoover. 
First Class fares begin at $1175, round trip. 
(Economy Class available, too.) See your 
travel agent or American President Lines. 
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Report on Addis dbaba 


Sa a constitution was formally 
promulgated. There is a Parliament 
with two houses: a Senate, compris- 
ing 125 members appointed by the 
Emperor for six-year terms, and a 
Chamber of Deputies, whose 251 
members are elected by universal 
suffrage for four-year terms. 


In fact, however, the government 
of the empire is largely a one-man 
show. The Emperor personally su- 
pervises the activity of every govern- 
ment department, being careful, 
when necessary, to play off one 
minister against another. The Prime 
Minister, who, like all ministers, 
is appointed and can as easily be 
dismissed by the Emperor, is not 
responsible to the Parliament, whose 
debates are not open to the public 
and not even recorded. There are 
no formally constituted political par- 
ties, so that elections, when held, 
center around personalities rather 
than policies in an atmosphere 
decidedly more feudal than demo- 
cratic. 


The Emperor’s supporters claim 
that this is inevitable in a country 
where only 5 percent of the popula- 
tion is literate, where one person in 
every three goes around barefoot, 
and where the average individual 
income — $47 per annum — is one 
of the lowest in the world. As it is, 
considerable effort is being made to 
reduce this enormous margin of illit- 
eracy, and Haile Selassie’s interest in 
education is evinced by his personal 
retention of the portfolio of Minister 
of Education. 


Aristocracy and Church 


The Emperor’s policy can best be 
described as one of gradual liberal- 
ization. It would be too much to 
expect anything else of a man who is 
now seventy-one years old and who 
has ruled his country since 1930— 
which is to say, longer than any 
other living chief of state, Salazar 
excepted. His task, furthermore, is 
complicated by the fact that his rule 
is based on a close alliance with the 
privileged Amhara aristocracy and 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, 
which pay a minimum of taxes while 
owning a maximum of land. 


The Emperor’s relationship with 
the Church is, by the same token, 
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“On the one hand; they 


equivocal. 
Church is the central pillar of the 
regime, its own fate being intimately 
linked with that of the monarchy. 
When the imperial palace guard 
staged its abortive coup in Decem- 
ber of 1960, the Emperor was in 
Brazil, and it was the Patriarch of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church, Abuna 
Basileus, who took the lead in pub- 
licly denouncing the rebels from the 
pulpit of Addis Ababa’s Holy Trinity 
Cathedral. 


On the other hand, the Church, 
which owns one third of all the land 
in Ethiopia, is a built-in obstacle to 
progress. The part of this land which 
is owned by the monasteries, of which 
there are hundreds, is worked by 
monks; the rest is rented out to 
peasant tenants, who sometimes are 
obliged to contribute up to 75 per- 
cent of their produce to their eccle- 
siastical superiors. These are so 
numerous that it has been calculated 
that one Ethiopian in every six is 
either a priest, a monk, or a deacon. 
The Church does not seem much 
interested in altering this privileged 
state of affairs, which helps per- 
petuate a condition of peasant apa- 
thy, subsistence farming, and primi- 
tive agriculture. 


Ethiopia’s rich earth 


This is particularly regrettable in a 
country with a great agricultural po- 
tential. For Ethiopia is one of the 
few African countries to be blessed 
with fertile soil — seventeen feet of 
topsoil in certain of the central 
plateau areas — and adequate rain- 
fall allowing for two and, in some 
cases, three crops a year. Properly 
cultivated, Ethiopia could be the 
breadbasket for all of East Africa, 
from Libya to Kenya. 


As it is, this immense source of! 


wealth has hardly begun to be 


tapped, and a few miles out of Addis | 


Ababa one can see peasants tilling 
the earth with bullocks and wooden 
plows, exactly as they were doing 
in the days of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, from whom the 
present Emperor claims descent. 


The one agricultural commodity 
with which some progress has been 
made is coffee. Coffee exports ac- 
count for 50 percent of Ethiopia’s 
foreign earnings, and to keep them 
from shrinking in the face of ever- 
stiffer international competition, a 
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Christopher Pinchbeck, a 
London watchmaker and toy- — 
maker of the early Eighteenth 
Century, achieved a curious kind | 
of immortality by inventing false — 
gold made of copper and zinc, — 
an alloy that still goes by hen 
name pinchbéck. 

Pinchbeck has its uses, w 
doubt. Still, we wouldn’t choose 
to go down in history forever as- 
sociated with something sham, 
Reputation is a precious thing— 
well worth earning and well — 
worth keeping. Se! 
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Perhaps you would be inter- 
ested in knowing what we do to 
maintain our reputation in the — 
securities business—what staf — 
and facilities we have, what poli- 3 
cies we follow in our daily busi- — 
ness with our customers. Youll — 
find the story of our company in 
“This Is Merrill Lynch,” a book- 3 
let that outlines our operation“ 
and tells what we stand for. A | 
copy is yours, with our compli- — 
ments, if you'll simply ask at your ‘ 
nearest Merrill Lynch office or 
write to— 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
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“No Such Thing as 
a “Mere Woman!” 


riian P. Van Winkle 
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Old Fitzgerald 
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Lo and behold, Johnny’s report 
-card listed him as the Number 2 
student in his High School class. 
“Congratulations, Son!” said 
_his father. “But why not Num- 
“ber 1?” 
“W-e-l-l,”’ Johnny ee 
“There was this girl.. 
| “You mean you let a mere girl 
get ahead of you?” the father 
asked. 


“You see, Dad,” the boy ex- 
plained, “‘girls aren’t as mere as 
they were in your day!” 

Likewise, to us Kentucky dis- 
tillers in search of valued cus- 
tomers, today’s grown-up girls 
are not as mere as once they 
were. In fact, American women, 
in their role as chief guardian of 
the household purse string, now 
account for upwards of thirty 
percent of all beverage purchases. 


And across the land the cock- 
tail hour is happily shared, as a 
_pleasant respite from the cares 
of the day, by both man and wife. 
_ At such times of wholesome 
renewal, our OLD FITZGERALD 
has special appeal. 

For ours is a bourbon with a 
pleasing richness of flavor best 
. appreciated in leisurely sips. 
Whiskey so carefully nurtured 
is no more to be gulped than 
the expertly prepared dinner 
_soon to be served. 


__ As our not-so-mere customers 
‘rightly appreciate, this twilight 
hour is a time for sharpening, 
not dulling, the human spirit. 
And in providing heightened 
pleasure in fewer but better 
drinks, OLD FITZGERALD en- 
courages healthful moderation, 
at the same time fostering a 
pleasant day’s-end “‘together- 
‘ness’ for both the man-and-lady 
of the house. 

If you are one who looks to 
the cocktail hour as a time of 
rest and restoration, we invite 
you to join an inner circle of 
moderate men and women who 
find in fewer but better “OLD 
FITZGERALDS” a well-deserved 
reward for the rigors of the day. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Report lan Adats batos 


Coffee Board was set up several years 
ago to stimulate the selection and 
cultivation of superior coffee. The 
result has been to encourage the 
| emergence of a more dynamic type 
of farmer-entrepreneur. Some of the 
new farmers are graduates of the 
Jimma and El Amaya agricultural 
| schools, which were set up in the 
early fifties with the help of agricul- 
| tural experts from the University 
of Oklahoma. 


This has led some people to think 
that the key to Ethiopia’s agricul- 
tural problem lies in the extension 
of marketing boards to other com- 
modities, like grain, livestock, and 
oil seeds, in all of which Ethiopia 
could more than double existing 
production. The absence of such a 
board for grain, for example, has 
perpetuated an almost total indif- 
ference to the quality of grain pro- 
duced. The effects of this on 
Ethiopia’s grain exports have been 
telling: in 1949 Ethiopia exported 
52,000 tons of grain; by 1961 this 
had shrunk to less than 1000 tons. 


The lopsided Five-Year Plan 


The Second Five-Year Plan, 
which was officially announced early 
this year, makes little allowance for 
this situation. Ninety percent of the 
people are engaged in agriculture 
and provide two thirds of the na- 
| tional income, but only 1.4 percent 
of the Five-Year Plan’s budget allo- 
cations is to be devoted to agricul- 
ture. The principal reason for this 
extraordinary disparity is that the 
plan’s authors are Yugoslav techni- 
cians who seem bent on exporting to 
| Ethiopia the Communist infatuation 
with industrialization at all costs. 


In certain government circles there 
seems to be an awareness that the 
plan is lopsided and that the prob- 
lem is going to be not how to im- 
plement it but how to ignore it. 
The mere fact that the plan has 
been published is, however, hailed as 
a noteworthy mark of progress. 
The First Five-Year Plan, for which 
the Yugoslavs were also responsible, 
was never published, and it is an 
open secret that most of its quotas 
were nowhere near being fulfilled. 


There are signs, indeed, that the 
‘heyday of the Yugoslavs is coming 
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toan end. Their importation into — 


Ethiopia was the result of the friend- 
ship between Tito and Haile Selassie, 
which began shortly after the war 
as a result of their joint battle against 
Italian invasion and encroachment. 
Recently the Emperor has favored 
the importation of increasing num- 
bers of Israeli technicians. 


The work of the Peace Corps 


American influence still retains a 
privileged position. U.S. officers 
have largely supplanted Swedes in 
training both the army, of 25,000 
men, and the air force, of 1500, 
whose continuing loyalty to the Em- 
peror has been encouraged through 
pay raises. Americans occupy a 
commanding position in agriculture 
and education, and the 275 Peace 
Corps volunteers at work in Ethiopia 
have taken on a large share of the 
teaching of English in the secondary 
schools. 


This is, in fact, the third largest 
overseas Peace Corps operation of its 
kind, and the initial reactions, since 
the program was launched only last 
September, have been very favor- 
able. Both Pravda and Izvestia have 
belittled the altruism of this particu- 
lar venture, but the Russians, whose 
competitive efforts have been limited 
to building a hospital at Bahir Dar, 
have been much frustrated by the 
fact that English, compulsory for all 
students from the sixth grade on, is 
the country’s second official lan- 


guage. 


The other major problem facing 
Ethiopia is the perennial problem of 
the succession. There is no strict’ 
tradition of hereditary rule in Ethi- 
opia, but Haile Selassie has named 
his firstborn son, the forty-six-year- 
old Asfa Wossen Merid, as Crown 
Prince. Even though the latter was 
involved in the uprising of 1960, to 
the point of making a public broad- 
cast in favor of the rebels, the 
Emperor has so far shown no sign 
of being ready to displace him. 


The subject, for the time being at 
least, seems a trifle academic. Haile 
Selassie has given no sign of wanting 
to relinquish the reins he has held 
for thirty-five years. His perform- 
ance during the Pan-African con- 
ference of last May was remarkable 
for a man of his age and led some 
observers to predict that he might 
last as long as Adenauer. 
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419. THE DESTRUCTION OF LORD 
RAGLAN, by Christopher Hibbert. 
The blunders, mismanagements’ 
and rivalries that contributed to 
the debacle of the Crimean War, 
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407. THE YORKIST AGE, by Paul 
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teenth-century era in England. 
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ee ae buffet at a garden party given by a leading 
-Guamanian businessman recently was a culinary 
montage of. the island’s history. There were 
paella, frijoles, tortillas, and other foods that re- 
- flected the Spanish influence on the island, dis- 
-- covered, by- Ferdinand Magellan in 1521 and 
~-eccupied by Spain for more than two hundred 
years. Hot dogs, roast beef, potato salad, and 
apple pie represented the period of American con- 
trol, beginning with the island’s capture during 
the Spanish-American War, after which it was 
under U.S. Navy civil administration until the 
-Japanese takeover in December, 1941. The Jap- 
-anese interlude, lasting until July, 1944, was re- 
called by sushi (raw fish) and tempura. And coco- 
nut, bananas, pineapple, and barbecued. meats 
‘and fish were prepared in the style of the Cha- 
morros, the native inhabitants of Guam. 


At the far end the table was bare, to be used as 
a repository for leftovers and dirty dishes. Accord- 
ing to some local residents, the bareness could 
„< symbolize the future of this farthest-removed patch 

of American. soil, whose citizens are beset with 
enormous. economic problems and annoyed at 
the reluctance of Washington to allow full repre- 
sentation there or to permit local election of the 
island’s governor. 


After World War II Guam remained under 
military.government until May, 1946. Navy civil 
administration was then resumed. A locally 
elected legislature with little power was allowed in 
1947 and began immediately to push for more 
self-government. In 1949, when the legislators 
refused the’ Navy governor’s order to return to 
-session following a walkout over an infringement 
of rights, mass meetings were held, and the Navy 
“gent an SOS to Washington. 





The following year Congress passed and Presi- 
dent Truman signed the Guam Organic Act, 
establishing the island as an unincorporated ter- 
ritory of the United States, conferring U.S. citizen- 
ship. on its inhabitants, and giving the legislature 
broader powers, including the levying and collect- 
ing of taxes.. The civil administration of Guam, 
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which is 3330 miles from Honolulu and only 13560 < 
from Tokyo, was turned over to, of all things, the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 


Today 70,000 Americans live among coconut 
palms and banana trees on Guam, 209 square 
miles- in area, the largest of the Mariana chain. 
More than half of the residents of Guam are na- | 
tive islanders and statesiders who came to work or- 
who remained after the war. The rest are mili- 
tary personnel.and families of Navy and -Marine 
units or of the Strategic Air Command. 


Paper walls and grass roofs 


The. two most destructive forces.to hit Guam: 
have been the U.S. N avy, which shelled and. 
bombed the Japanese-held island prior to landings 
in 1944, and Typhoon Karen, which did a more 
thorough job on November 11 last year. After 
World War II, Guam’s reconstruction was shoddy. 
The Navy realized the need for permanent struc- 
tures. because of the island’s location in the ty- 
phoon belt, but budget cutbacks and Washington 
indifference precluded this. As a result, old quon- 
sets, makeshift shacks of corrugated steel, and 
other flimsy dwellings were erected. More expen- 
sive private homes and buildings were allowed to ` 
be constructed without safeguards against storms. 


Typhoon Karen whisked away most of these in 
a day, destroying 90 percent of all homes and com- 
mercial buildings. Nine persons were killed and 
thousands made homeless. They are now living in 
tent homes, warehouses, and large “elephant” 
quonsets, Navy and Air Force dependent housing | 
made to typhoon-proof specifications. President 
Kennedy declared Guam a disaster area, and $16 
million was allocated for emergency relief. Dam- 
ages were estimated at $100 million. But just as 
Guamanians were beginning to breathe easy and 
start the rebuilding task, Typhoon Olive lashed the 
island on April 29, undoing much of the temporary 
reconstruction and causing President Kennedy 
once again to proclaim Guam a disaster area. 


Like post-war housing, Guam’s economy has 
been built with paper walls and a grass roof. The 
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n the last ten years, the price of concrete masonry has 
‘emained stable, while the average price of all building 
naterials has risen 88%. Increasing use of automation in 
‘he nation’s 3,700 concrete masonry plants can be 
»xpected to further hold down costs—and improve quality 
. . making concrete a “best buy” in building materials. 
Today, a single automatic block machine can.turn out 
10,000 units in a normal working day. Handling, stacking 
and curing operations can be automated. And push-button 
sontrol of the concrete mix assures a new accuracy and 
iniformity that produces masonry of the highest quality. 
Once noted mainly for its utility, concrete masonry has 
2ecome a new and exciting material. Shapes, sizes, colors 





and textures are almost unlimited. Last year, of all masonry 
used for walls, 70% was concrete masonry. 

Contributing importantly to such advances in the use of 
concrete are 79 leading (and competing) cement 
companies who comprise the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. Research findings and technical data are made 
readily available to the entire building industry through 
the Association’s 35 nationwide field offices, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses 
of portland cement and concrete 
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Report on Guam 


winds of change could cause its col- 
lapse overnight. Ironically, it is the 
presence of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which provides the United 
States’s largest security muscle in 
Asia, that has made Guam’s eco- 
nomic future insecure, 


Within fifteen minutes of the time 
a button is pushed at SAC head- 
quarters in Nebraska, the classified 
number of B-47s on Guam can be off 
down the runway heading toward 
predetermined targets in China and 
Russia’s Far East. Each plane car- 
ries nuclear destructive power equal 
to the total power of bombs dropped 
in World War II. 


The prop of military spending 
When the Strategic Air Command 
came to Guam in 1954, jobs were 
created on an unprecedented scale. 
There was no unemployment on the 
island. Navy contracts had earlier 
given Guamanians considerable help 
in this respect, and the standard of 
living had increased gradually. But 
when SAC came, economic boom 
accompanied sonic boom. Guama- 
nians left their farms and small 
businesses en masse to work as 
clerks, mechanics, waiters, house- 
boys, construction helpers, plumb- 
ers, and in a hundred other occupa- 
tions. Soon nearly every grass hut 
around the capital city of Agana had 
anew Mercury or Oldsmobile parked 
beside it. Agriculture deteriorated, 
and the SAC base, unable to find 
local supply, began flying in 10,000 
fresh eggs every day from Japan. 


A Massachusetts doctor who had 
served on Guam with the Navy in 
1938 and later retired there said, 
“Its a shame. A whole generation 
is growing up not knowing how to 
weave a thatched roof or how to use 
nets to cast for fish inside the reef. 
Everyone wants to work for the 





Strategic Air Command. ‘Today 
Guam actually imports fish!’ 


Most of the lucrative defense con- 
struction contracts have been com- 
pleted. By recent Department of 
Defense order, SAC’s B-47s are being 
phased out of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Although B-25s have never 
been permanently based on Guam, 
they will be rotated there under a 
new program. 





Multiply by 51⁄2 billion, and what do you get? 


You get a rough idea of how many of 
your tax dollars have already gone into 
electric power systems owned and run 
by the federal government. And that’s 
quite an eyeful of silver dollars. 
Some people want our federal gov- 
ernment to get even deeper into the 
power business. They want it to spend 
billions more of your tax dollars for 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies. . 


federally owned electric systems, even 
though they are not needed. 

The fact is investor-owned electric 
power companies are already planning 
and building to supply all the additional 
electricity you—and all America—will 
need to keep the future bright. They 
are companies you built, because you 
have supported them as customers — 


perhaps as a shareholder, too. For 
these are local companies owned by 
millions of investors, by millions of 
people like you. 

When you think of all this, do you 
see any reason for the federal govern- 
ment to spend your taxes on more 
federally owned power systems—a job 
it doesn’t have to do? 


. owned by more than 4,000,000 shareholders across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 
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Here on “the far away island”, 28 miles 
at sea, a bright new, brand new place to 
stay invites you to enjoy all its modern 
comforts, combined with the content- 
ment of Summer on peaceful Nantucket, 
* Located right on the water’s edge 
* Beautiful harbor view from all rooms 
~ and most cottages 
* Heated swimming pool 

_¢ Delightful restaurant, cocktail lounge 


For color brochure and information, 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead aready. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$30,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in the U.S., The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. AM-8 








Report on Guam 


Guam has been designated as the 
home base in the Pacific for Polaris 
submarines, and they will arrive 
this year. Construction of pens and 
other facilities for the Polaris subs in 
Apra Harbor will provide relatively 
little new income for the island. If 
SAC pulls up its manned bombers 
and goes home, leaving the deterrent 
responsibility to the Polaris, Guam’s 
honeymoon will be over. 


Looking toward self-government 


Guamanians want to prepare for 
that day, realizing their economy 
over the past decade has been built 
on the false foundation of crash 
military spending. They are also 
interested in building a solid founda- 
tion of self-government, as part of 
the United States. At present the 
people elect a 21-man legislature 
which may restrain the presidentially 
appointed governor. But in practice 
his decisions are upheld by the Presi- 
dent, and he thus has a virtual veto 
power over the legislature. 


Guam’s present governor is a 
native — 48-year-old Manuel Flores 


| Leon Guerrero. He was appointed 


by President Kennedy to take over 
for Bill Daniel, a Texan who was the 
best argument for having the gov- 
ernor locally elected. In Daniel’s 
absence (he resigned effective Janu- 
ary, 1963, but left the island for a 
world tour last autumn) Guerrero, 
as acting governor, guided the island 
through the emergencies created by 
typhoon damage and would prob- 
ably win an election if one were 
allowed. After his formal inaugura- 
tion in March, which followed a fast 
trip to Washington to appear before 
the Senate Interior Committee, the 
new governor got down to the is- 
land’s challenging problems. 


Guerrero, who has worked for the 
Navy and been a businessman, farm- 
er, and legislator, is more optimistic 
than most Guamanians, who seem 
to feel they will soon be forgotten by 
Washington. Rebuilding the island’s 
schools, hospitals, and public build- 
ings and shepherding a vast urban 
renewal program, including the is- 
land’s first sewers and modern peni- 
tentiary, will test Guerrero’s ability. 
These projects will need additional 
federal assistance to be completed 
properly. Guererro has already asked 
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Coming in the 
SEPTEMBER 
ATLANTIC 


ROBERT FROST 
CONFRONTS 
KHRUSHCHEV 


by F. D. Reeve 


In July of 1962 President Ken- 
nedy asked Robert Frost to go to 
Moscow, in a cultural exchange 
with the Soviet Union. From 
that moment, the poet began 
planning what he most wanted 
to say to Khrushchev should 
they meet. This is what took 
place, as recorded by the Ameri- 


can translator, 


TANGANYIKA: 


Venture in 


Self-government 


by Martha Gellhorn 


A new African state, eager, 
impetuous, untrained in self- 
government. Can it work? 


THE 
RAND CORPORATION 
AND OUR 
POLICY MAKERS 


by Saul Friedman 


The power and influence of the 
big X in our government. 


MR. DOOLEY’S FRIENDS 
by Finley Peter Dunne 


Shortly before his death in 1936, 
Finley Peter Dunne, the great 
satirist, began to write his rem- 
Mark Twain and 
Teddy Roosevelt were two of the 


iniscences. 


Americans he most admired, 
and here is how he knew them. 





“It ain’t necessarily so.” This could be the theme song of 
Douglas research, where they take nothing for granted... 
not even previous research. [] This Doubting Thomas 
attitude has resulted in discovering a paradox relating to 
the deterioration of metals in the low torr (hard vacuum) 
environment of cislunar space. [] Previous short period 
vacuum chamber tests had indicated that the lack of 
corrosion by air molecules in such an environment would 
slow the rate of metal fatigue. But Douglas scientists were 
skeptical and decided to do deeper research over a longer 


LOW TORR PA RAD Ox period. Results of these more 
thorough experiments indi- 

... AND HOW DOUGLAS DISCOVERED IT cate that metal fracture in 
outer space may actually occur at stress levels equal to or 

below those in earth-atmosphere environment. In view of 


these findings, scientists are now re-examining their earlier 
concepts of structural requirements for space vehicles. 
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Careful research like the above in 23 broad technological A 
areas is now under way at Douglas. Major 
Douglas divisions are located in Santa Monica 


and Long Beach, California, Tulsa, OOUGLAS 
Oklahoma, and Charlotte, North Carolina. 





HIGHER 
EDUCATION IS 
EVERYBODY’S 


BUSINESS 


One of our national assets is 
our supply of highly educated 
people. From these ranks come 
America’s leaders. 


But higher education is every- 
body’s business. The caliber of 
our leaders and the quality of 
our ideas govern our progress 
in science, industry, living 
standards and world affairs. 
Today higher education is fac- 
ing a crucial test. There are 
college shortages and, even 
now, some colleges are over- 
crowded. In ten years appli- 
cants will double. 


It would be a sad outcome if 
America should fall behind be- 
cause it had been negligent in 
developing ideas and leaders! 
College is America’s best 
friend. So give to the college of 
your choice—help it to further 
America’s future. 





If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 
ee ee ee 
Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 
and the Council for Financial Aid to 


Education. 
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Report on Guam 


Congress for an immediate $19 mil- 
lion supplementary budget and has 
estimated that a total of $70 million 
will eventually be needed to do the 
job right. 


Taxes and independence 


Guam’s annual budget is $13 mil- 
lion. Five million of this is from 
federal income taxes levied against 
military personnel stationed on the 
island. A large deficit is expected 
in the current budget, which has 
been drained by typhoon rehabilita- 
tion projects. The local tax structure 
is wobbly, and the failure of the 
legislature, as well as past governors, 
to push through increases on liquor, 
gasoline, and other commodity taxes 
during the boom years has been one 
reason Congress has been reluctant 
to appropriate more aid. Guerrero 
is determined to tackle the tax 
problem. He is also insisting on such 
measures as village planning that 
will make all lots of regulation size, 
so that villagers will be eligible for 
loans from the Federal Housing 
Authority. 


“We must get our own house in 
order financially; then we can expect 
more help from Washington,” a 
stateside-educated Guamanian law- 
yer told a visiting reporter. He spoke 
enviously of the recent development 
in American Samoa which followed 
increased federal allotments. 


Guamanians are proud of their 
U.S. citizenship and feel they deserve 
to have a liaison representative of 
their own permanently based in 
Washington to make this citizenship 
effective and meaningful. They re- 
acted angrily when the State Depart- 
ment in 1961 asked the legislature to 
go along with a United Nations rul- 
ing that all non-self-governing terri- 
tories should hold a plebiscite to 
determine whether they wanted to 
continue in their present status, be- 
come independent, or seek alignment 
with some other power. 


The legislature reluctantly agreed 
to do this if it was necessary and 
would contribute an example of self- 
determination in the cold war. But 
since that time not a peep has been 
heard on the question from the State 
Department or the administering 
Department of the Interior. 
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Most Guamanians were displeased 
by the appointment of 47-year-old 
Bill Daniel as governor in 1961. 
Brother of Texas politician Price 
Daniel and a longtime friend of 
Lyndon Johnson’s, Daniel arrived in 
Guam direct from his Plantation 
Ranch at Libertyville, Texas. Upon 
his arrival, Daniel had the right 
idea in urging Guamanians to go 
back to the soil and started his own 
backyard vegetable garden as an 
example. He donated several prize 
cattle to start a beef herd. But 
Daniel stepped on too many toes. In 
one instance he aggravated the legis- 
lature by purchasing bulldozers from 
a Texas firm without first accepting 
bids from local suppliers. 


Encouraging tourism 


Guerrero has some ideas about 
making Guam a going concern 
when the well of military spending 
runs dry. One is tourism. Guam’s 
scenery comprises the definitive post- 
card from the South Seas, and 
the governor, along with his top 
assistants, thinks that some of the 
Pan-American air traffic that passes 
through en route to Manila and 
Saigon can be induced to stop over 
for a few days. The first step toward 
promoting tourism has been the lift- 
ing of military security restrictions 
which barred all visitors. Now any 
American citizen may visit the is- 
land. The second step has been to 
try to lure Honolulu hotel owners 
into locating on Guam. So far sev- 
eral have inspected oceanfront sites, 
and one group has purchased land 
and built a road. 


The other area of future emphasis, 
is expanded economic interplay with 
the United States Trust Territory, 
the galaxy of ninety-seven atolls and 
islands spread around Guam that is 
also administered by the Department 
of the Interior. 


There have been suggestions that 
to be economically viable, Guam 
should someday be permanently 
linked with the larger nearby is- 
lands like Saipan, presently the Trust 
Territory headquarters; Tinian, base 
of the Hiroshima-bound American 
B-29s; and Rota. While plugging for 
more federal assistance themselves, 
Guamanians realize that develop- 
ment in the Trust Territory would 
in turn improve Guam’s position as 
the economic, communication, and 
transportation hub of those islands. 
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“The undertakers’ racket 

Sir: 
by + Congratulations on the lucid and 

factual report by Jessica Mitford, 
is “The Undertakers’ Racket” (June 
paigal). 

After dealing with undertakers for 

i boar years, I decided to keep my 
money — and my _ body — out of 
‘their hands. The solution is very 
' simple. One donates one’s body to a 
| medical school through the National 
- Society for Medical Research. 

on Erias AMApor, M.D. 
z Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
E ar Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

' A thousand thanks for the courage 
“to print Jessica Mitford’s article on 
our. barbaric, unethical, and irre- 

i - ligious funeral practices. The clergy 
could adduce example after example 

of : all that she said, and worse. By 

“noting the abominable conspiracies 

“of those who feed on the grief of 

- others, she will help to free us all. 


Tue Rev. Punir RanpAtt Gites, S.T.D. 
Vice President for Field Relations 
Unitarian Universalist Association 

Boston, Mass. 


TEE 


“SIR: 

_ T have read and appreciated your 
article “The Undertakers’ Racket.” 
| I belong to the Peninsula Funeral 
‘Society; I do not know how much 
_territory it covers, but I know there 
‘isa similar society in Berkeley. 

' Our society managed to have the 
Serviso reduce the funeral cost 
-for paupers from $500, which the 
“boys had been collecting, to $350, 
which is quite enough. 

The society also got a law through 
permitting ashes of cremation to be 


A 


LETTERS TO AND FROM:THE EDITOR 


turned over to the family instead of 
the funeral director. 

I believe an article on funeral so- 
cieties would do a lot of good. I am 
sure many people do not know that 
such societies exist. 


B. F. JAKOBSEN 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


SIr: 

Congratulations on the publica- 
tion of “The Undertakers’ Racket.” 
Being a former member of the fu- 
neral profession, I can authorita- 
tively say that Miss Mitford is on 
the right path and that an article 
such as this is long overdue. 

This subject has been treated in- 
effectively in several popular maga- 
zines. The authors of these articles 
have seen fit not to search out the 
facts. Miss Mitford has done this, 
and the evidence is conclusive. 

Lawrence E. MILBOURN 
Laramie, Wyo. 


SIR: 

For years I have regarded the 
Atlantic as being conservative and 
dependable. Perhaps that policy 
proved not to be in the interest of 
circulation. I am, of course, refer- 
ring to the pernicious piece by 
Jessica Mitford about undertakers. 

Subversive influences, financed by 
parasitic rackets, are at work in this 
country to confuse and destroy many 
customs and tax-paying enterprises 
which have been projected, im- 
proved, and accepted by sensible 
citizens. Of course, there are faults 
and frauds in all of them, but agen- 
cies of government gradually appre- 
hend and punish the evil few. When 
will Christmas, Mother’s Day, our 
Independence Day, and even our 
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churches be attacked by sensational 
writers and profit-prone publishers? 

I want no more of such vulgar 
literature in my.home or in the 
library that files my used copies. I 
will miss the Atlantic, which I have 
regarded as being thoroughly excel- 
lent for many years. 


J. Wirrrep Corr 
Public Relations Counsel 
Orosi Chapel Study ~ 
Orost, Calif. 


Sir: 

Congratulations on ‘‘The Under- 
takers’ Racket.” It is indeed a pity 
that the memorial society movement 
which Miss Mitford endorses is not 
better known to the general public. 
We of the Philadelphia Memorial 
Society stand ready to assist those 
who prefer not to be made a spec- 
tacle of after death. 

Family savings may be better 
spent on an orphan’s education than 
on the barbaric customs invented ‘by 
the undertaking trade. 

Ersa Nose 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Sir: 

Did you know that some morti- 
cians furnish mattresses for coffins, at 
a price? Could another article be 
an appeal to mourners not to lose 
their sense of proportion when under 
the spell of the morticians? 

Paure W. MacMIiLLAN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sr: 

I am not qualified to get into the 
writing or publishing rackets, so I 
will not write you any lengthy letter 
about Jessica Mitford’s article ‘‘The 
Undertakers’ Racket.” On my own 


r-en Nae oS SS, 


Mes Stren: Xt ee 


behalf I request an apology for the 
cheap sensationalism of the title, ill- 
becoming to the Atlantic. 

In these United States no groups, 
institutions, or customs are above 


criticism, but nobody gains from]? 


smart-aleck pseudo-intellectuals 


turning a personal bias into a cause |” 


célèbre. 
I am not canceling my subscrip- 
tion. 


Henry O. ZEcLER | #7 
Kiegler Funeral Home | $ 


Kelienople, Penn. 


Sir: 
When death walks into a house, 


the survivors’ reason seems to run} 


through the open door. I know a 
woman who, when her sister died 
recently, telephoned a friend and 
asked her to go to the mortuary 
with her. “I’m going to go put some 
bed socks on Louisé,” she said. “You 
know, she was always complaining 
that her feet were cold.” 
Hayes B. Jacoss 
New York City 


Sir: 

Speaking as a former life insurance 
agent, I,remember so many times 
when I saw the funeral parlors get 
all of the life insurance money of the 
insured. Little or none of the insur- 
ance money was left for the survivors. 
In one way or another the funeral 
parlors found out how much insur- 
ance the deceased had. I do not 
mean that all morticians were this 
greedy, but many of them were. 

_ I tried to educate my policyholders 
that life insurance should be used to 
pay miscellaneous debts and take 
care of the family left behind for a 
while rather than be used on a fine 
funeral. After death, it is too late 
to do anything for the departed. 

J. Witson Harrison 
Spartanburg, S. G. 


Sir: 

Almost every minister I know is 
opposed to all the “‘Grief Therapy” 
described by Miss Mitford and would 
welcome a return to simpler and 
more honest burial practices. We 


do what we can in education, per- |. 


sonal counseling, and informal con- 
versation, but we do not want to 
add to the emotional problems of a 
bereaved family by fighting with the 

undertaker over every funeral. 
Tue Rev. RALPH W. JErFrs 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Tulare, Calif. 
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Fine jewelry that earns its keep 


Beautiful, isn’t it? And the Parker International Jotter is hard 


working, too. Thanks to a special Jotter “engine,” it writes up 
to 100,000 words and then some between refills. The textured 
tungsten carbide ball, impregnated with costly diamond dust, 
grips the paper firmly, securely, and prevents skipping. In solid 
14K gold, $75. The $5 model writes just as well. 
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. Think ahead. Far ‘ahead—to your one 
* hundredth birthday. And think big— 
about what you’d really like for this 
- very špecial birthday present. A two- 
= week Martian cruise with a quick 
“t ‘'side-trip to the Moon for some.free- 
|© port bargains? A round-the-world- 
in-80-minutes rocket tour? Or a 
«quiet family dinner to celebrate, 
‘2’. after the doctor has said you’re good 
ape for another twenty years? 
2 ` These things are by no means as 
“ “preposterous as they sound. Lon- 
D gevity experts say that today, ac- 
= - cording to actual—and actuarial— 
$ calculations, 1 in 10,000 Americans 
¿càn look forward to a birthday: cake 


~ with 100 candles to blow out. Long 


S odds? Not half as longas your ances- 
¿<i tors’, Back in 300 B.C. Euclid’s 

. actuarial tables showed the average 
"*,- Greek’s ‘or. Roman’s life expectancy 


‘to be something around 25 years. ` 


: Your: grandfather could look for- 





‘old age of 47. 

-Yow’re the lucky one in the family. 

` You were born at a much better 
time, a time when, after moving at.a 
snail’s pace for centuries, we soared 
into the rocket age of knowledge. In 

` little more than a century, we saw 

and understood things about health 

.. and longevity that ‘had previously 
3 escaped our vision. 

« “Scientists everywhere—in univer- 


v 


€ sities, in laboratories, in corpora-. 


: -tions like, American Cyanamid 
_ < Company—started. asking questions, 
~ questions about disease, about why 
the human body aged so quickly, 


` a about. the effects of eee nutri- 


-ward to reaching, at best, the ripe : 


tion and environment on. our life 
span. They found answers, and ap- 
plied them in practical ways. As a 
result, you just may be the first in 
your neighborhood to live 100 years. 

Look what you’ve. already sur- 
vived.. The childhood diseases that 
used to clip years off young lives are 
checked by modern vaccines and se- 


‘ rums, by antibiotics like Cyanamid’s* 


DECLOMYGIN® demethylchlortetracy- 
cline. Thanks to modern insecticides, 
mosquitoes have almost no chance to 
inject malaria into your bloodstream. 
- You can handle the increased stress 
of modern life and still stay healthy, 
thanks to a scientifically .balanced 
diet, an abundant. intake of high- 


„quality proteins. 


Cyanamid has played its part in 


.these advances. Anything that can, 
make you live better.or longer is, 


for us, a matter of major concern. 
Drugs, for instance. And specifically, 
AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline, the 
first broad-spectrum antibiotic, 
which was developed by Cyanamid’s 
Lederle Laboratories. You’ve heard 
about that one, of course. But you 
miay not know about DIAMOX® aceta- 
zolamide, a newer drug used in the 
treatment of congestive heart fail- 
ure and glaucoma. It’s just one in 
a long list of drugs developed by 
Lederle scientists for the treatment 
of many of the dread degenerative 
_diseases..  < 

Some Cyanamid scientists take a 
different - approach toward helping 
you live longer and more comfort- 


| ably. They try to check and control- 
conditions that might make you sick 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY . 
WAYNE, NEW JERSEY. 





T 


or uncomfortable. They’re working 
to perfect a catalyst that removes 


` smog-forming impurities ‘from auto- 


mobile exhaust. Others are trying 


ay 


to find safe and more effective ways>. 
to control noxious weeds; insects; | 


fungi and animal pests. 


Still others at Cyanamid work œ 


down on the farm=on one of the 
jane ost or idy aiena. 


tural research centers in the world; 


at Princeton; ‘New Jersey. Here, 
products to help protect our sources 
of proteins and. carbohydrates -are 
explored, experimented with, im- 
proved. The goal: to let you eat 
better—and spend less. 

Well nourished, :well cared for as 
it may be, the human machine occa- 
sionally breaks down. When surgery 
is needed to repair thé damage, 
chances are that.one or more prod- 
ucts from Cyanamid’s Davis & Geck 
Division are right on hand, in'the 


| operating room. They help today’s, 


highly skilled | surgeons perform real 
miracles in preserving ‘and extend- 


` ing human life. ~ 


Cyanamid, of course, is a profit- 


making business. But for the 29,860 


people who work in its plants, offices 
and laboratories across the country 
and around the. world, it is also 
a personally satisfying business. The: 
job. being done is meaningful. It’s 
important. 
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` You.may or may not be the fat 


in your neighborhood to live 100: 


"years. The important thing is to 


enjoy that life, in comfort. and good 
health. And that’s one of the things 


“we work for at Cyanamid, > 


CYANANMID 
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OUR GAMBLE IN SPACE 


The Search for Life 


BY N. J. BERRILL 





Following the challenge of Sputnik, President Eisenhower in 1958 established NASA, the civilian space agency. 


After the Russians put the first man into orbit in their Vostok I, President Kennedy, warmly supported by 


Congress, embarked on an all-out space program. In the two years which have intervened, some of us have had 


second thoughts. What are the long-range objectives? Why should we land on the moon? What are the military 


threats in space? ` And what are the costs? These four aspects of our most porlentous adventure in this century 


are here examined in depth, and the first contributor is the eminent Canadian biologist and author N. J: BERRILL, 


a 


professor of zoology at McGill University. 





I. THIS age of space and atoms, hitching our 
wagon to a star seems to be the goal of man. Cer- 
tainly in this first, fine, careless but expensive 
rapture, the accomplishments and prospects are 
exciting. The motives, however, are many and 
are generally mixed or confused. Although mili- 
tary performances already in the news, such as the 
recent attempts to place a belt of copper needles 
in the ionosphere and the calamitous high-level 
explosions of Operation .Rainbow, 


carrying out a suicide pact, the momentum of 
military expediency has borne aloft the satellites 
and rockets that are set off into outer space ‘for 
peaceful explorative purposes. The question is, 
what are we really trying to do? 

The-idea of venturing to planets of other solar 
systems is not now being seriously considered. 
This solar system has a magnitude and interest 
that are challenging enough without any thought 
of more distant, greener fields. Our own neighbor- 
hood comes first for many reasons. Even so, thé 
real excitement tends to be overlooked in the 
publicity given to space exploration as such, just 
as in Antarctica the race to the Pole during the 


International Geophysical Year at first dominated _ 


seem like | 
‘bhundering footsteps of blinded giants ‘intent on 


x 


thé news, whereas in the coming Year of the 
Quiet Sun the increasingly cooperative inter- 
national scientific investigation of that mysterious 
continent is unlikely to make headlines. A re- 
porter can dwell more readily on the human 
aspects of a man in space than he can explain, for 
instance, the purpose and method of an orbiting 
geophysical laboratory. 

Human nature is blessed, or perhaps cursed, 
with an inquiring mind and an itch for adventure, 
two qualities that may well spring from the same 
fount, although the mind can outstrip the body 
anytime. This is something we should be clear 
about in relation to exploring space. Dr. Philip 
Abelson, the new editor of Science, states that the 
billions of dollars now being spent on the moon 
race will not advance scientific knowledge as 
rapidly as knowledge might be advanced without 
sending a man to the moon, although he has no 
doubt that the manned lunar program will be 
carried to a successful conclusion in spite of the 
wasted time and cost. He says, ‘But lets be clear. 
This, isn’t science. It’s adventure and propa- 
ganda.” It is fun, to be sure, like any other spec- 
tator sport — although, fortunately, not at all 
imminent, since putting a man on either the moon 
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or Mars in our present state of ignorance could 
spoil what may well be the most significant inves- 
tigation mankind can make. For we are primarily 
searching for evidence of life beyond the limits of 
the earth, and it is vitally important not to con- 
taminate other planets with any of the microbes 
that live so happily within us. se 

The development of military rocketry set the 
stage for the use of rockets and satellites for other 
purposes, which have concerned physicists, chem- 
ists, and engineers. The hardware had.to come 
first. This has been put to use as a direct extension 
of projects and points of view developed or estab- 
lished as integral parts of the International Geo- 
physical Year, primarily by physical scientists 
intent on furthering our knowledge of the earth as 
a particular kind of planet lying within the outer- 
most zone of the sun’s atmosphere. The biologist 
has had to wait on the engineers and physicists for 
the application of space science to anything so 
delicate and complex as living organisms. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration is aware of this, and the director of the 
Office of Space Sciences of NASA states flatly that 
the principal object of the space-science program 
is to extend human knowledge, and that it is fun- 
damentally a basic research effort; obtaining 
environmental! data on the atmosphere and space 
for other scientific uses, including support for prac- 
tical applications, is a secondary objective. 

Thus, the space-science program is at present 
concerned with geophysics, astronomy and solar 
physics, lunar and planetary investigations, inter- 
planetary investigations, and, last, the biosciences. 
Briefly, in the area of geophysics, sounding rockets 
are used for the exploration of the atmosphere, for 
the testing of instrumentation, and for initial try- 
outs of experiments; in astronomy and solar 
physics the mainstay is the observatory. type of 
satellite; obtaining samples from the moon’s sur- 
face is high on the priority list but late in the 
schedule because of the cost and difficulty in- 


volved; investigation of interplanetary space is- 


regarded as an important area of research in 
itself; finally, in biosciences, NASA is still in the 
process of developing a program which will in- 
clude the instrumentation of planetary probes for 
the search for extraterrestrial life, and also the 
development of a small recoverable satellite for 
conducting bioscience space experiments and the 
like. Roughly 15 percent of the total funds to be 
received by NASA are assigned to the space- 
science program. 


Ez biologists especially, the search for extra- 
terrestrial life far outweighs the other two aspects 
of space biology, which are the admittedly im- 


mense task of putting man into space, adequately 


protected from hazards and sustained by a good. 


simulation of his natural earthly environment; 


and the exploitation of the space environment for - 


experiments on organisms under conditions hardly 
possible here on earth. No matter how great the 
effort and cost, there is no certainty that the search 
for life will be or can be successful. Yet the intel- 
lectual appeal is so overwhelming that nothing 
should stand in the way. The scientific question 
at stake is the most exciting, challenging, and pro- 


found issue of the whole naturalistic movement . 


characteristic of Western thought for three hun- 
dred years, ranking with the revolutionary im- 
pacts of Darwin and Copernicus. According to 
Dr. Reynolds of the Office of Space Sciences, what 
is at stake is the chance to gain a wholly new per- 
spective on man’s place in the universe, a truly 
new level of discussion on the meaning and nature 
of life. i : 

The Darwinian revolution in biology contained 
the implicit conclusion that life, itself was a part of 
the natural history of the planet as a whole.- In 
the twentieth century the Russian biochemist 
Oparin made this explicit in his theory of the 
origination of life as a fully natural and virtually 
inevitable stage in the development of the earth, 
resulting from the sequence of chemical changes in 
the early history of this planet. This leads us 
directly to the question of the uniqueness of man 
and the life around him, and so toward the sig- 
nificance of man in the universe. Are we solitary 
freaks on a small planet of a middle-sized star in 
one of several billion galaxies and without sig- 
nificance in the scheme of things, or is life com- 
monplace, as we now believe planetary systems to 
be? Ifany one of the other planets of our own solar 
system possesses any form of life that cannot be 
regarded as some stray from the earth, Oparin’s 
theory receives substantial support, and we can 


assume that where planets are, there life will also. 


be. The fact of the existence of even the simplest 
form of life on another planet would overshadow 
in importance anything concerning its particular 
character. Martian microbes -would suffice to 
prove the point, without need to find intelligent 
canal diggers or beings with prowess enough to 
have put the two small satellite moons of Mars into 
orbit, a suggestion that has been made. ~ 

Life as we know it is ‘based on carbon and can 
exist-in an active state only when incorporated in 
liquid water. The elements as a whole appear to 


-be the same throughout the universe, and nothing 


that we know of them suggests that any other 
basis for life is possible. Within the solar system 
the search for life is reasonably restricted to those 
planets lying in the zone around the sun within 
which temperatures permit water to exist in liquid 
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form. The orbit of the earth lies near the middle 
of this zone, and until recently the moon, Mars, 
and Venus were all considered to be within it, 
with Venus and Mars close to the inner and outer 
limits respectively. The moon has long been 
known to be without atmosphere or water and to 
be essentially dead. Mars is small compared with 
the earth but shows seasonal changes suggestive 
of some kind of life. Venus, virtually as large as the 
earth but covered with a dense cloud, has been a 
favorite prospect, with speculative proposals rang- 
ing from the presence of Coal Age types of forests 
and swamps to a surface entirely covered by 
oceans or oil fields, although spectroscopic evi- 
dence of an atmosphere heavily charged with 
carbon dioxide and seemingly devoid of oxygen 
and water vapor has been discouraging and more 
indicative of a dry and dusty planet. 

Now, the Venus probe, Mariner II, has been 
highly successful both in its close passage to the 
planet and in its communication with the earth. 
Venus appears to be out-of-bounds, with a surface 
temperature above the melting point of lead and 
with no possibility of seas, however hot; with no 
magnetic field protecting its surface from solar and 
cosmic rays; and apparently with one face turned 
always toward the sun, like Mercury. 

These facts are of great interest in our under-. 
standing the nature of the earth as a planet, for 
comparisons are essential, but they most definitely 
put Venus out of court as an abode of life of any 
sort that we can conceive. Mariner II confirms 
what had already been determined, somewhat 
less certainly, with earth-stationed instruments, 
particularly with radar systems. 

From the facilities of the NASA deep-space 
tracking system at Goldstone, California, more 
than two hundred hours of radar contact and 
recorded data had been obtained, indicating a 
probable rotation period of once per orbit about 
the sun, as is the case with the moon’s about the 
earth. Radar signals beamed through Venus’ 
dense cloud cover, from laboratories in both the 
California Institute of Technology and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, showed that the 
surface of Venus has no hills or valleys, or any 
irregularities of more than a few feet, and has the 
density of rock rather than of water or of any other 
liquid. Venus is, in fact, a much better radar 
reflector than the moon. All this is confirmed by 
Mariner II, and so successfully that a planned 
second Venus probe of the same type has been 
abandoned and attention is being directed to Mars. 


Mars now offers the only real hope left for 
finding any kind of extraterrestrial life within the 
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solar system, and it becomes vitally important that 
we do not fumble this remaining chance. The pos- 
sibility that Mars may prove barren is no reason 
for holding back, nor can circumstantial negative 
evidence be accepted as final. 

Three steps toward detection and analysis of 
Martian organisms, should they exist, are in 
progress or being planned. The first is to. make 
more precise photògraphic and spectrographic 
analysis of Mars by means of telescopes directed 
toward the planet from high-altitude balloons and 
from orbiting satellites, thereby obviating the 
confusion and disturbance caused by the earth’s 
own atmosphere. This is of particular impor- 
tance for understanding the nature of seasonal 
color changes, and also for detection of water 
vapor. Earlier observations show no sign of either 
water vapor or oxygen, although the fluctuating 
white polar caps of Mars are considered to be ice 
or frost rather than solid carbon dioxide. The 
seasonal green and orange colors of the lower 
latitudes in the Martian southern hemisphere, of 
even greater interest, may also be better examined 
from high-altitude or orbiting observatories. 

The first stratosphere shot, made early in 1963, 
has been successful. The 36-inch ‘Stratoscope II 
telescope of Princeton University has been sent 
aloft by balloon to a height of nearly fifteen miles 
by University of California scientists, from the site 
of the U.S. Scientific Balloon Flight Station in 
Texas. Water vapor and carbon dioxide have | 
both been reported. Their presence is no proof of 
the existence of living organisms, but at least these 
facts are encouraging. Apparent lack of oxygen 
and the prevailing low temperatures suggest that 
any life on Mars is of a very low order, but even 
marginal forms of life can give us scientifically val- 
uable information, particularly in the new branch 
of biological science known as molecular biology. 

If, however, there is on Mars life which is re- 
sponsible for the markings seen through terrestrial 
telescopes, then the suspected organisms must ei- 
ther be individually visible or must form colonies 
which cover the ground extensively. As such, 
they must also account for the color and the color 
changes, in response to changes in temperature 
and atmospheric moisture, and they must also 
account for the changes in size and shape of the 
dark and light areas and must be able to emerge 
again after being covered with yellow dust. No 
earthly organisms, such as lichens, for instance, 
could grow fast enough to account for these 
changes, although the general indication suggests 
something much more comparable to plant life 
than to animal life. Organisms comparable in any 


way to complex plants and showing extensive sea- 
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sonal fluctuation would probably depend upon 
the coexistence of other organisms, comparable tő 
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decay bacteria, for recycling dead substance into 
renewed life. For our primary purpose, the dis- 
covery and analysis of microbial life would give 
us the answers we most desire. If Mars can be 
shown to possess any sort of indigenous life at all, 
we may feel assured that living organisms origi- 
nate wherever circumstances permit, as a natural 
and inevitable evolution of universal matter. 

The requisite circumstances are those of a planet 
large enough to produce and hold outer enve- 
lopes of gas and water, and so placed relative to its 
sun that water as such can exist. Mars is a small 
planet, apparently just large enough to retain 
adequate outer envelopes, and is also close to the 
lower temperature limits for the existence of liquid 
water. In these circumstances we should ‘expect 
little more than life of a marginal kind. The dis- 
covery of only lowly forms of living organisms on 
Mars is to be expected, and this would support 
the general concept; although a failure to find life 
would merely indicate that Mars either lies a little 
beyond the pale or is too small to have produced 
or retained sufficient water at its surface, which 
would be disappointing but would in no way dis- 
prove the theory. On the other hand, a discovery 
that astronomer Lowell’s canals are real and that 
intelligent canal diggers have made them would 
be not only surprising and tremendously exciting 
but would be scientifically most disconcerting. 
According to theory, whatever Mars can do, earth 
should do better. However, although little is ex- 
pected of Mars, that little may prove a lot. 


T study of life on earth has reached a critical 
stage in molecular biology. Bit by bit, living sub- 
stance and living processes are being taken apart 
and reconstructed in the laboratory. The ways in 
which the commoner, lighter elements of the world 
around us, particularly hydrogen, carbon, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, and sulfur, combine to form living 
matter, with phosphorus serving to energize it, 
are becoming more and more deeply understood. 
In the last two years, for instance, a Nobel Prize 
has been awarded to Melvin Calvin for tracing 
the paths by which the carbon of carbon dioxide 
becomes living substance during photosynthesis, 
and to James Watson and Francis Crick for crack- 
ing the so-called genetic code. This code can be 
likened to a four-letter alphabet making three- 
letter words responsible for directing the manu- 
facture of the twenty amino acids, in various com- 
binations and numbers, from which the essential 
living proteins of all organisms are made. The 
molecular basis of life is complex, almost infinitely 
variable, wonderfully organized, yet in certain 
respects beautifully simple. 
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The question is, how different could it all be and 
still add up to life? The answer can come in only 
two ways: by re-creating life in the laboratory’ 
but ringing the changes, a most ambitious project, 
or else by finding life on another planet and 
analyzing it for comparison with earthly life. Shall 
we find on Mars some of the unexplained pecu- 
liarities of terrestrial biology? With water appar- 
ently present but scarce, will Martian organisms 
consist of more than 90 percent water, which is 
the case for earthly organisms, except for their 
skeletons? Will the energy transfer system be 
based on phosphorus, as it is in organisms here, 
from bacteria to humans? If amino acids.are the 
building blocks of living matter on Mars, will they 
all have a left-handed twist as they do on earth, 
or will right-handed forms be present instead, or 
as well, and with what consequences? Will organ- 
isms consist of cells with the same sort of chromo- - 
somal genetic mechanisms and apparatus for cell 
division? Will they have similar replication and 
information systems, as in the newly discovered 
genetic code? Will sex be necessary to ensure 
sufficient variability for evolution, and if so, will 
there be two sexes, as is customary here, or 
several, as in certain kinds of fungi? How miuch 
evolution has occurred, and how are Martian 
organisms adapted to their thin atmosphere, low 
oxygen, and the Martian range of temperature 
and seasons? And what evidence of the living past 
is recorded in the Martian rocks? 

The answers to any and all of these questions 
would give us perspective with regard to our own 
evolution and the life around us. We would 
know better to what extent earthlings, including 
ourselves, are unique. In what degree are all 
planetary organisms basically alike, molded as 
they are from the common clay of inner planets? 
With this much understanding we, as human 
beings, could speculate with more assurance con- 
cerning the evolution of life and intelligence on 
other well-placed planets throughout the universe. 
Without it we could, of course, still speculate, but 
always with the haunting thought that we may be 
alone and insignificant. The missions to Mars 
will therefore be delicate and fraught with hope, 
however violent the blasts that send them off. 

The first step is to send unmanned probes to 
Mars somewhat like that sent to Venus. The 
Russians launched such a probe late in 1962, 
which has already made its closest rendezvous, 
although so far there have been no reports. The 
United States plans to send a most elaborate 
instrument probe named Gulliver not later than 
1966 and possibly much sooner now that Venus 
has already been examined so well and found 
wanting. Probes of the Gulliver type may well 
be our main concern throughout this decade. 


Eventually, however, the search for life on Mars 
. will almost certainly require that Martian samples 
be studied in manned laboratories, preferably here 
on earth. Many space scientists believe that the 
retrieval of Martian samples should be the ultimate 
purpose of exobiological projects and that it is 
unlikely that such retrieval can be accomplished 
by an unmanned expedition. Such a project is 
far more difficult than landing a man on the moon. 
Meanwhile, the unmanned missions will neces- 
sarily become fantastically sophisticated. Gulliver, 
as planned, is already so. 

Whether or not Mars is inhabited by advanced 
forms of life, the objective of the Gulliver probes 
is to detect the presence of life at the microbial 
level. Gulliver is primarily a life seeker, no more 
and no less. The requirements, however, are 
rigorous. The instrumentation must be light in 
weight, small, rugged,.able to withstand low 
temperaturé, low pressure, and vibration; it must 
survive eight or nine months of space flight and 
must complete the experiment rapidly; it must be 
sensitive to a small number of microorganisms and 
to as many kinds as possible; it must be able to 
transmit information back to the earth by telem- 
etry; and it must withstand heat sterilization. 
Gulliver is designed to meet these needs. The 
missile itself has to land a miniature laboratory 
on the surface of Mars by parachute. The landed 
apparatus will then shoot out two projectiles, each 
containing twenty-three feet of sample-collection 
line, across the Martian earth. The two lines, 
impregnated with silicone grease for adhesion 
to Martian particles, will be wound back into a 
culture chamber, which will be sealed. Captured 
microorganisms multiply in a special broth con- 
taining radioactive substances and will liberate 
radioactive end products, particularly radioactive 
carbon dioxide, which can be detected by the 
instruments and reported back to earth. 

During an international conference sponsored 
by UNESCO in which Gulliver was discussed, the 
Russian delegate asked if the proposed experiment 
does not assume that Martian bacteria would have 
the same taste in broth as terrestrial bacteria. 
The Americans conceded this, and efforts are 
now being made to devise experiments which 
would reveal the presence of exotic forms of 
microbes as well. The problem is to imagine 
forms with which we are totally unfamiliar and 
then to devise experiments to detect their presence. 
This is an extremely stimulating imaginative 
exercise to which a number of biologists are now 
applying themselves. 

With so much at stake it becomes overwhelm- 
ingly important to safeguard Mars from invasion 
by terrestrial microbes which could seriously con- 
taminate the planet or be picked up by the 
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instruments and confuse the whole issue, perhaps 
permanently. Sterilization of the space vehicles 
and all that they contain is essential, but is 
no easy matter. They can be sterilized only if 
attention is given to sterilization requirements at 
all stages of design and construction. This, of 
course, is well recognized, and even the original 
Russian moon shot was presterilized. If we should 
find microbes on Mars or elsewhere, and if they 
should be remarkably like our own, we have to 
be certain that we ourselves did not plant them 
there. The precaution must be taken even though 
earthly organisms probably would have short shrift 
if they landed in such a strange environment 
already inhabited by native forms of life. By the 
same token, any space vehicles returning to earth 
after a planetary landing, a more remote prospect, 
may carry microbes or spores of dangerous char- 
acter. Probably they would find the terrestrial 
environment too hostile, but if by chance this 
was a heaven awaiting them, they might convert 
all earthly life into a broth of a Martian type. This 
chance also is unlikely, but it cannot be ignored. 


le greater problem will arise when we have * 
done all we can with unmanned space instruments 
and are ready to send manned expeditions. The 
difficulties in sending a man to Mars and back, 
far greater than the man-on-the-moon project, 
are such that it may not happen during the 
present century, which may be all to the good. 
Sterilizing a space vehicle and its instruments may 
not be easy, but sterilizing a human being is 
impossible. Each one of us harbors a community 
of diverse microorganisms that not only live 
happily within us and on us but are in some cases 
essential to our health. No matter how we purify 
our exterior, we carry a rich flora and fauna inter- 
nally. Sending a man to Mars, if he is to become 
in any way exposed, is as big a threat to the life 
of that planet as we can make, and having him 
return home as a carrier of exotic microbes would 
be just as dangerous to us. The devastating impact 
of the white man’s germs on Pacific islanders and 
Eskimos during the nineteenth century should 
not be forgotten. 

The question of spores in space is not new. 
Neither the cold nor the vacuum necessarily kills 
them, although cosmic radiation may be lethal. 
A theory of the origin of life, popular some decades 
ago, was that spores of living matter, which are 
known to be so small and light as to be driven by 
the pressure of light itself, long ago drifted onto the 
earth and started the proceedings here. The sug- 
gestion was intellectually unsatisfying since it 
shelved the final question of the origination of 
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life by pushing it‘farther away in space and time. 
The fact remains, however, that spores of ter- 
restrial microorganisms of various kinds drift to 
high levels in the earth’s atmosphere and probably 
drift off into space, impelled away by the pressure 
of light. Certain reddish bacteria actually live 
high in the atmosphere, by what means we do not 


know, and their spores may well be transmitted, 


to space. A certain amount of living refusé, in’ 


other words, continually leaves the earth and is 
driven outward from the sun. Such spores may 
reach the moon and Mars, while the earth might 
receive spores from Venus, were there any to re- 
ceive — a one-way gift, in any case, from the sun 
outward. If by this means we have already con- 
taminated Mars, a continuing event that must 
have first begun during the early days of. earthly 
life, we will find a confusing situation, since so 
much time has elapsed for Martian life, from any 
source, to have become peculiarly Martian. -The 
moon, however, may serve as a guide. 

The moon is an extremely small planet but 
conveniently close by. Its surface is naked to the 
outer night and to the glare of the sun and is 
devoid of air and water, although the physical 
texture of its surface is still a matter for conjecture. 
Whether the lunar craters have been produced 
by giant meteorites or by lunar volcanoes of the 
past, there is no doubt that small meteorites and 
cosmic dust have fallen onto the surface from time 
immemorial. The surface layer itself is now 
known to be transparent to radio waves to a 
depth of several yards from the visible surface, 
so that the moon may be covered with a filmy or 
foamy layer of light porous substance. Such a 


layer might well shield from continuing exposure 


to lethal light any spores picked up from the earth 
and perhaps elsewhere during the long past, and 
some spores may have escaped death from radia- 
tion. Moon sampling, for practical reasons, may 
be made long before effective samples can be 
obtained from Mars and may well be rewarding, 
for the moon may be a veritable museum of 
traces of life, preserved unchanged but essentially 
alive through an interminable past. The recent 
recovery of bacteria embedded in European rock- 
salt deposits of 180 million years ago and their 
growth into living colonies, supposing the bacteria 
are not more recent intruders into the salt, support 
this anticipation. ; 

Once we enter the deepfreeze beyond the orbit 
of Mars, where lie the frozen but far from inactive 
outer planets of the solar system, no life can be 
expected, although further knowledge of these 
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giant planets will greatly aid our understanding 
of the history and present nature of the solar system . 
as a whole, as well as our understanding of the 
primeval nature of the earth and its atmospheres 
when earthly life was coming into being. If life 
exists elsewhere as highly evolved as it is here on . 
earth, we will have to look for it far beyond the 
limits of the solar system; to other stars, like the 
sun, which are likely to be accompanied by 
planetary satellites. To assume that we are the 
one intelligent civilization in the universe would 
be presumptuous, yet there is little reason to 
believe we will ever travel beyond our own 
planetary neighborhood, the distances are -so 
great. The distance even to the nearest, stars is 
hard to visualize. For instance, if the earth is 
pictured as a barely visible grain of sand orbiting 
around a pea-sized sun less than three feet away, 
the nearest.star, Proximar Centauri, is another pea 
140 miles away, and the closest stars that might 
have habitable planets would be more than 600 
miles distant. On the same scale it is only one 
foot to Venus or Mars. Space travel through such 
an immensity of emptiness is neither for us nor for 
our descendants. i 

So what is left? Perhaps only the search for 
signals from the inhabitants of planets of other 
stars in our galaxy. We can send signals and listen 
for answers, or we can assume that intelligent 


‘beings on those far-distant planets have already 


been signaling through space for ages past in the 
hope of receiving some response. Yet if we were 
to start signaling now by radio transmitters of 
sufficient power, it would take several -hundred 
years for a radio message to reach a planet of stars 
such as Betelgeuse or Rigel, which are among the 
nearest possible planet-bearing stars. If a reply 
came back many generations later, we would 
have forgotten what was said in the first place. 
This difficulty of communication, supposing there 
is someone else at the other end, is what C. S. 
Lewis has called “‘God’s quarantine regulations.” 
Even so, the listening for signals possibly already 
sent in our direction has begun. The great radió 
telescopes, tuned in on the wavelength of the 
absorption band of hydrogen, are alerted to this 
possibility, on the principle that although the 
chances of receiving and then recognizing instellar 
signals may be almost nil, we should not let even so 
small a chance go by default. Meanwhile, we look 
to Mars with much hope and a certain amount of 
faith, for all that we shall ever know of life else-- 
where than on earth may lie, so to speak, in our 
own backyard. i 
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Cece has been asked to provide $5.7 billion 
for the programs of the National Aeronautics and 
. Space Administration during the current fiscal year, 
roughly 6 cents of every federal tax dollar. This 
level of expenditure has produced demands for 
a re-evaluation of the space program. - Critics 
ask whether the exploration of the solar system is a 
valid enterprise for the United States to undertake 
at this time; or, granting the ultimate importance 
~ of the step, whether it must be carried-:out at the 
present pace. - ; 
The focal point of the criticism is the Apollo 
project for manned lunar landing, which absorbs 
$3.7 billion out of the $5.7 billion in the projected 
NASA budget. The Apollo budget which has 
produced the current outcry stems from a decision 
made in 1961. At that time the .man-in-space 
program was expanded beyond the limited Mer- 
cury effort to a full-scale attack on the problems of 
manned: flight to the moon and planets. 
impetus for the decision came from a series of 


~ 


seven minutes. Thus, the world saw the Soviet 
. Union achieve man’s first flight in space. 


4 


` and if the United States set 1970 as its target date; 


The,- 


Soviet achievements in February and March of | 
1961, when ‘the U.S.S.R. launched in rapid suc- - 
cession four spacecraft, each weighing 10,000- 


pounds or more.. These were followed on April 12, © 

1961, by the successful orbiting of Major Gagarin 

in a 14,000-pound spacecraft and his safe.recovery. 
_ after a circuit of the earth in one hour and forty-. 
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On May 26, 1961, President Kennedy laid the 
Soviet. challenge before the American people. 
He urged the nation to commit itself to the goal 
of landing a man on the moon and returning him 
safely to earth before the decade was out. The 
President’s message suggested. the reasons under- 
lying this recommendation: we faced the gloomy 
prospect of standing second to the U.S.S.R. in 
manned flight for years to come; the manned 
lunar“ landing would be the first major space 
achievement in which the U.S. effort could reach 
its full strength; a vigorous effort could ‘achieve a 
manned lunar landing by the end of this decade; 


for the lunar landing, it would have a good chance 
to reach this goal before the U.S.S.R. | 

President Kennedy asked for a careful examina- 
tion of the proposed commitment: ‘‘I think every 
citizen of this country as well as the Members of 
Congress should consider the matter carefully in 
making their judgment . . . there is no sense in 


agreeing, or desiring that the United States take 


an affirmative position in outer’space unless we are 
prepared to do the work and bear the burdens.” 


In July, 1961, the Congress voted overwhelm- í 


ingly, for the funds requested to move the space 
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program into high gear. In 1962 Congress reaf- 
firmed its support by doubling the budget of the 
previous year. Now, in 1963, we see the substan- 
tial fruits of our increased labors in space. The 
manned-flight program is rapidly advancing 
through its-intermediate objectives toward the 
_ milestone of the lunar landing. The space-flight 
` program as a whole has produced a great volume 
of scientific research, as well as economically 
important applications to weather forecasting and 
communications. 

At the same time, the Russians continue to show 
great vigor in their man-in-space program. The 
‘single-orbit flight of Gagarin was followed rapidly 
by Titov’s seventeen-orbit mission, by other multi- 
orbit flights, and by the formidable accomplish- 


ment of a near rendezvous between pairs of | 


cosmonauts. The Soviet science program in 
space has also been stepped up to a high level after 
a lull of some years, with eighteen Kosmos scien- 
tific satellites, a lunar probe, and a Mars probe 
launched during the last year. There appéars to 
‘be no letup in the Soviet space challenge to the 
United States. 

What, then, is the basis for the questioning of 
the commitment to the expanded U.S. space 
program? ; 


(beeen critics, concerned over the alloca- 
tion of limited national resources, ask whether 
this is a good way in which to spend funds that 
might otherwise be used for the betterment of 
man’s lot on the surface of the earth. Could some 
of the money going into space reséarch be diverted 
into other programs of public interest — medical 
research, education, housing, technical aid to 
ernerging nations—a variety of projects’ con- 
tributing to the welfare of our society? 

This question implies that public funds are 
transferable. However, the reduction of support 
for one national program does not carry a guaran- 
tee of increased support for other projects. Presi- 
dent Kennedy remarked recently, “Some people 
say we should take the money we are putting into 
space and put it into housing or education... . 
My judgment is that what would happen would 
be that they would cut the space program and You 
would not get additional funds for education.” 

But if space money cannot readily be rerouted 
into other channels, that negative consideration 
in itself is not a reason for these large expenditures. 
What are the positive values which we derive 
from this investment? 

The nation can expect the following conse- 


quences of the space program: the fruits of research’ 


into fundamental problems of science; economic 
benefits from the application of satellites to com- 


- munications and weather forecasting; long-range 


technological benefits accruing to industry; a 
general stimulus to science and to science educa- ` 
tion; and, most important, the security which 
comes from U.S. leadership in space. 

Scientific administrators ask, granted these 
benefits, can we afford the cost of the space pro- 
gram in technical manpower? Their concern is 


` heightened by the fact that federal activities in 


defense, space, and atomic energy together con- 
sume nearly half of the science and engineering ` 
talent available in the United States. But is the 
space agency the major consumer of trained man-- 
power within this federal complex of technical 
agencies? In actuality, NASA will be using 6 per- 
cent of the national manpower pool in science and 


- engineering through its contracts with private 


industry, plus an additional one percent in gov- 
ernment laboratories. If the space program has 
substantial value, this is not an. overwhelming 
drain. i - 

But scientists: who see the benefits of space 
exploration are opposed to the timetable of the 
man-in-space program, and particularly - the 
schedule set for landing men on the moon. They ` 
suggest that the objectives of space research can 
be realized by robot instruments, with the manned- 
flight program carried out at a slower pace. 
` This question requires a further exploration of 
the motives underlying the United States. space 
effort. Is it primarily a scientific program? Or is 
it motivated by a broader concern with national ` 
interests and national goals? Looking back to.the - 
overwhelming support given the new space pro- 
gram by the Congress in 1961, it seems clear that 
this support was not tendered for purely scientific 
reasons, but came from ‘a deep-seated conviction 
that the expanded program will make an impor- 
tant contribution to our future welfare and 
security. We believe that this is the reason why 
the people have supported the enlarged space 


_ program and the Congress has voted for it. That 


-complain, 


brings us to the point on which we take serious 
issue with some of our scientific colleagues, who 
“The scientific exploration of the. 
moon has been accorded a secondary priority in 


. the lunar program.” This remark is based on the 


premise that science should have top priority in the 
Space program. However, while science plays an 
important role in lunar exploration, it was never 
intended to be the primary objective of that proj- 
ect. The impetus of the lunar program is derived 
from its place in the long-range U.S. program for 
exploration of the solar system. The heart of that - 
program is man in space, the extension of man’s 
control over his physical environment. The sci- 
ence and technology of space flight are ancillary 
developments which support the main thrust of 
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manned exploration, while at the same time they 
bring valuable returns to our economy and our 
culture. The science which we do in space pro- 
vides the equivalent of the gold and spices recov- 
ered from earlier voyages of exploration. It is the 
return to the taxpayer for his investment in his 
nation’s future. But the driving force of the pro- 
gram is not in scientific research alone, valuable 
though that may be in the long run. Thus, the 
pace of the program must be set not by the mea- 
sured patterns of scientific research, but by the 
urgencies of the response to the national challenge. 


I, THESE remarks we expyess our views as citizens 
confident in the destiny of this nation. Now, as 
scientists, we wish to turn to the scientific objec- 
tives of the lunar program. What are the impor- 
tant questions which may be illuminated by lunar 
exploration? One of the classical problems of 
science concerns the origin of the solar system — 
how we came to be here in the physical sense. It 
is a question which has occupied the mind of man 
for centuries, and a matter of the deepest scientific 
interest and philosophical importance. It is also 
an inquiry to which the space program can make 
a unique contribution, for, surprisingly, the 
exploration of the moon has a direct bearing on this 
basic problem. 

In order to understand the relevance of lunar 
exploration, we must back off to supply the gen- 
eral context of the new ideas on the way in which a 
star, such as our sun, is formed, and how the 
planets may have been formed around it. The 
story will carry us through ten billion years of 
stellar history. 

According to the current picture in astrophysics, 
a star is born when some chance fluctuation in 
density draws together the particles of gas and dust 
which make up interstellar matter; the gravita- 
tional attractions among the particles then act 
to draw them still closer together, building a 
very strong condensation at the center, with 
very high temperatures and pressures. When the 
temperature reaches about ten million degrees, the 
situation is ripe for the ignition of a thermonuclear 
reaction, in which the hydrogen nuclei combine 
or fuse to form helium nuclei, releasing at the 
same time enormous amounts of energy. . This 
release of energy prevents the star from collapsing 
further under the force of gravity. But eventually 
the hydrogen fuel is used up, and the star again 
contracts, until a temperature of 100 million de- 
grees is reached. At this point, the helium nuclei 
fuse to form the single heavier nucleus of carbon. 
From carbon, oxygen is formed, and then still 
other elements. 
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In this way, successively heavier elements are 
built up from the original hydrogen. The whole 
table of elements is developed step by step in this 
cooking process within the center of the star — a 
synthesis of all the elements of the universe out of 
the basic building block of hydrogen. We have 
duplicated this process for brief moments in the 
explosion of the hydrogen bomb, but we have not 
yet succeeded in producing it under controlled 
conditions. i 

Toward the end of the life of the star all availa- 
ble fuel has been consumed, and no further energy 
release can occur to support it against the massive 
pressure of the overlying layers. A collapse results, 
followed by an explosion and destruction of the 
star. ‘The exploding star is called a supernova. 

In a supernova explosion, most of the matter of 
the star, including the elements that were syn- 
thesized in it during its lifetime, is sprayed out 
into space. These elements join with the hydrogen 
of interstellar space to form an enriched mixture 
including the carbon, oxygen, iron, and other 
elements that were manufactured previously. The 
enriched mixture may then be drawn together in 
the body of another star later in the history of the 
galaxy. z 

Presumably our sun was formed in such a 
process. The planets are believed to have been 
formed as minor nuclei of condensation in- the 
cloud of gas and dust around the primitive sun. 
If our own planet earth was formed in this way, 
then everything in the earth, including the con- 
stituents of our bodies, was once manufactured 
within other stars, dispersed to space, and con- 
densed again to dust and solid matter. 

We believe that all this happened 4.5 billion 
years ago, but we do not know precisely how it 
happened, or exactly what the tangled complex. 
of events was which surrounded the genesis of the 
sun and the planets. The problem is a fascinating 
one and has been the object of much scientific 
effort during recent years. 


I. THE study of this question the exploration of 
the moon plays a very special role because it is a 
body whose surface has preserved the record of its 
history for an exceptionally long time. On the 
earth the atmosphere and the oceans wear away 
surface features in 10 to 50 million years. Moun- 
tain-building activity turns over large areas of the 
surface in about the same time. There is little left 
on the surface of the earth of features that existed, 
several hundred million or a billion years ago, and 
the same is probably true of Mars and Venus, 
whose properties resemble those of the earth. But 
on the moon there are no oceans and atmosphere 
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to destroy the surface, and there is little if any of 
the mountain-building which rapidly changes the 
face of the earth. 

For these reasons the moon has retained a record 
which probably goes back billions of years to the 
infancy of the solar system. The moon is the 
Rosetta stone of the solar system, and to the 
student of the origin of the earth and planets, this 
lifeless body is even more important than Mars 
and Venus. 

The internal structure of the moon can also 


provide clues to the origin of the solar system, quite, 


apart from the study of its surface features. One 
of the two principal theories for the formation of 
the planets, which is still generally popular, holds 
that they were created during a near collision be- 
tween our sun and another star, in which the 
gravitational forces between these two massive 
bodies tore out huge streams of flaming gas. As the 
second star receded, the masses of gas which hap- 
pened to be near the sun were captured by it into 
orbits in which they eventually cooled and solidified 
to form the planets. 

If such a collision was the way in which the solar 
system was formed, the moon and the planets 
must have been very hot at an earlier stage in their 
histories. In that case, the heavy elements in their 
interiors would melt and run to the center to form 
a dense core. Iron is the most abundant of the 
heavy elements, and all planetary bodies would 
therefore have iron cores, according to this theory. 

The other leading theory holds that the planets 
were formed out of condensations of gas and dust 
around the primitive sun. We know that stars 
themselves are probably formed in this way, by 
the condensation of interstellar gas and dust. 

If the moon and planets were indeed condensed 
out of cold gas and dust, the iron in their interiors 
would not necessarily melt and flow to the center. 
Planets as large as the earth might be expected to 
melt completely, as a result of the heating due to 
decay of radioactive elements in the interior, and 
thus to develop iron cores in any case. But the 
moon is smaller, and if it was formed cold, 
enough heat could be lost from the lunar surface 
to prevent subsequent melting. As a result, the 
moon would not form an iron core but would 
retain a structure in which bits of iron were dis- 
tributed through the main body of rock, like 
raisins in a fruitcake. 

So, during the lunar exploration program we 
will study this and other questions related to the 
internal structure of the moon, by landing on its 
surface instruments of the kind used to study the 
interior of the earth. These will include a seis- 
mometer for the study of the internal structure 
directly, and radioactivity detectors, which have 
an indirect bearing on the problem by indicating 


the amount of heat released within the moon by 
decay of radioactive uranium and other elements, 
This radioactive heat supplements the heat of the 
moon at its formation and must be known before 
the early history can be deduced from the internal 
structure. The radioactivity detector and seis- 
mometer are included among the experiments 
being developed for the Surveyor spacecraft, an 
unmanned craft scheduled for landing on the 
moon in the 1964-1965 period. Through this va- 
riety of experiments on the moon, first using un- 
manned instruments and later with trained human 
observers, we expect to deduce information bear- 
ing on the origin of planetary bodies. 

The answers to these questions are interesting 
not only to people trained in the problems of sci- 
ence. They also have great philosophical and gen- 
eral importance, because they relate to the origin 
of life and the probability of other living organ- 
isms in the universe. 

For, if the moon and planets were formed in the 
near collision of two stars, then life must be very 
unusual, and possibly unique, because space is 
nearly empty and collisions between stars are 
extremely rare. The following analogy demon- 
strates the void of space: if the sun is the size of an 
orange, in New York, then the next nearest star is 
another orange 3000 miles away in Los Angeles. 
This is the emptiness of space — a distribution of 
oranges 3000 miles apart. Under these circum- 
stances we can estimate that only ten stellar col- 
lisions such as would have produced planets can 
have occurred during the 15-billion-year lifetime 
of the galaxy. 

On the other hand, if the planets were formed as 
a natural accompaniment to the condensation 
processes in which our sun was born, the creation of 
planets must have accompanied the formation of 
nearly every star in the universe. Since most of 
these stars are expected to have planets around 
them, there must be many cases in which the size 
of one of the planets and its distance from the star 
are suitable for the development of life in a form 
somewhat as we know it. 


Lem are the fundamental questions involving 
the physical origin of our solar system and its living 
organisms, on which a powerful attack can now be 


-made with the aid of lunar and planetary explora- 
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tion. They provide the scientific motivation for 
both the unmanned and the manned projects in 
the lunar program. But some scientists feel that 
most facts of scientific interest about the moon and 
planets can be learned by remote-control instru- 
ments alone, at less cost than manned operations. 
An editorial in Science, the journal of the American 


3 , 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
„estimates that robot instrument landings on the 
moon will see us through all the important phases 
of the lunar exploration program at one percent 

_ of the cost of the man-in-space budget. Actually, 
an inspection of the NASA budget indicates that 
the Surveyor project for unmanned lunar landings 
is more nearly 10 percent of the cost of the Apollo 
project, including the development costs in each 
program. On a per-flight basis in the long-range 
continuing programs, the cost ratio is 16 percent. 
When allowance is made for the increased chance 
of success in the mission which results from plug- 
ging man into the control systems, the comparison 
of costs is still more favorable to manned opera- 
tions. 

But a comparison of costs is not the only issue. 
The question is, will a robot instrument do every- 
thing that man can do? 

The answer is that in early stages the simplest 
observations can be made by remote control. In 
later stages, when more difficult experiments are 
attempted for answers to the important questions, 
the- trained human observer brings to the super- 
vision of-these experiments the ability to deal with 
unforeseen difficulties and to respond to unantici- 
pated opportunities. The automatic instrument 
in this advanced stage of the program must be 
designed with great complexity, at a heavy price 
in reliability and cost of development, to achieve 
even a crude imitation of human sophistication 
and flexibility. The balance of cost and relia- 
bility then tips in favor of the human participant, 
expensive though it is to bring him to the scene. 


Asa from these specific investigations, space 
exploration also has a general consequence for the 
physical sciences as a whole, and for science educa- 
tion. Scientists working on problems related to 
the exploration of space often refer to their field as 
space science. What is this new field? Is it physics 
or astronomy or geology? The answer is that it is 
the collection of all the problems of the physical 
sciences to which space-flight experiments can 
make a unique contribution not obtainable on the 
ground. Those are questions which encompass 
large segments of physics, astronomy, and the 
earth sciences. These fields, which together con- 
stitute what was once known as natural philoso- 
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phy, split apart several hundred years ago in the 
flowering of the scientific revolution. Now, for 
the first time in centuries, we feel again a unity in 
our efforts as we draw together people of widely 
different backgrounds, all united by a general 
interest in the external physical world, in natural 
events on a large scale and their causes. Out of 
this interest and activity a separate discipline is 
forming with a distinct character and integrity. 
We call it space science, and that name will prob- 
ably persist. But the development also represents 
a renaissance of the older tradition of natural 
philosophy, as well as a move away from the spe- 
cialization that has characterized science in these 
past years toward a-broader spirit of inquiry into 
the physical surroundings of man. This revival 
of the spirit of catholicity in science is an impor- 
tant accompaniment to space research. 

Even more valuable for the future welfare of the 
nation, the space program has a pronounced effect 
on young people. It appeals to the imagination of 
the student and provides him with an additional 
stimulus to remain in school, to discipline his 
energies to the attainment of constructive ends, 
and to acquire the training necessary for advanced 
scientific and technical work. This can be one of 
the greatest contributions of space research — that 
through its general interest it may assist in the 
transformation of values which is so badly needed 
for the realization of the full potential of talent and 
energy in the United States. 


These are the specific values of space explora- 
tion: the benefits of basic research, economically 
valuable applications of satellites, contributions to 
industrial technology, a general stimulus to educa- 
tion and to the younger generation, and the 
strengthening of our international position by our 
acceptance of leadership in a historic human enter- 
prisé. The current discussion of these values of the 
space program has served the United States well 
in directing its attention to questions of national 
purpose. But, however we may try to break the 
program down into its elements and to attempt a 
detailed balancing of debits and credits, the fact 
remains that the space effort is greater than the 
sum of its parts. It is a great adventure and a great 
enterprise, not only for the United States but for 
all humanity. We have the power and resources 
to play a leading role in this effort, and it is incon- 
ceivable that we should stand aside. 


Because of the importance of the subject and of this discussion, the ATLANTIC is - 
prepared to supply reprints of the four articles on “Our Gamble in Space” to 


individuals or organizations, at cost. Address your inquiry to the Editor of the 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 








OUR GAMBLE IN SPACE 


‘BY ALTON FRYE A political scientist primarily concerned with the inderactions 


of scientific progress and public policy, ALTON Frye has been a close student of the national space program ` aah 


as a scholar, journalist, and government consultant. The article which follows grows out of his recent 


tenure as Congressional Fellow of -the American Political Science Association. 


Asono the many skirmishes in connection with 
the Kennedy Administration’s. budget proposals 
for fiscal 1964, the debate over the national space 
program.seems likely to grow into a major political 
battle. The civilian space agency’s program, for 


which the President is asking $5.7 billion (an. 


increase of $2 billion), has come under unprece- 
dented congressional scrutiny. With tax reduc- 
tions and reform also in the air, this extraordinary: 
spending increase can hardly fail to act as a magnet 
for the budgetary axes Congress is beginning to 
hone. 7 ; 


` This theme has become a familiar one in recent 
statements of Senator Goldwäter and other Re- ` 
publican spokesmen. Such apprehensions are not ` 
confined to partisan expressions; similar remarks 
have come from prominent Democrats in Con- 
gress. During the past year-one could detect a 


_ crescendo of alarm over a-possible American lag in 


Meanwhile, sentiment is building up on Capitol ` 


Hill for a more substantial military space effort, 


The Republicans have already shown signs of- 


picking up the military space issué as an impor- 
tant weapon against the Administration. The 
President’s request for $1.67 billion for Defense 
Department space activities, a negligible increase 
over the current year’s expenditure for this pur- 
pose, came in the wake of GOP demands for an 
expanded military space budget. In a striking 
parallel to Democratic comments during 1960. on 
the anticipated missile gap, the Republican Ad- 
visory Committee on Space and Aeronautics 
charged that the Kennedy Administration is 


military: space technology in speeches by Senators 
Howard Cannon and Thomas Dodd, both mem- 
bers of the Senate Space Committee. Other-mem- 
bers of the responsible congressional committees, . 
including Senator Stuart Symington, have also 
been disturbed by developments ‘in this area. 
Congress has always shown a special concern 
for the military implications: of space activities. 
It was a congressional amendment to the origi- 
nal space legislation proposed by the Eisenhower 
Administration which made specific provision for 
space projects in the Department of Defense. Al- 
though it seldom appears in the public record; a : 


- major factor in congressional support for the 


` and uncharted environment. 


neglecting the needs of national security by its. 


“niggardly” military space program. etre 


rapidly expanding NASA budget has been the — 
common expectation that the civilian space pro- ` 

gram would provide the basic technology to meet 
the requirements of national security in this new 


: Recent events have tended to shatter this happy 
illusion. Highly respected scientists such as Dr.. 
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William Baker of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
have sought to disabuse congressmen’of the notion 
that the technological fallout from Project Apollo, 
the manned lunar-landing program, will satisfy 
military needs in space. In the meantime, Soviet 
space accomplishments have served to heighten 
the anxiety of many observers. Britain’s Sir 
Bernard Lovell, commenting on the flights of the 
twin Soviet cosmonauts last summer, credited the 
Russians with a clear military superiority in space. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara has publicly 
indicated that ‘‘the Soviet Union may now have, 
or soon achieve, the capability to place in orbit 
bomb-carrying satellites.” 

As in most aspects of national security, many 
of the crucial facts are not accessible to the pub- 
lic, but it is possible to learn a good deal about 
what the United States is doing in this area and 
to review Soviet reaction to our activities. More 
important, one can try to assess the implications of 
the Soviet space program and to make some ap- 
praisal of present American policy. 


THE MILITARY USE OF SPACE 


In spite of astute attempts at rhetorical sleight 
of hand concerning the exclusive use of space for 
peaceful purposes, it is known that the United 
States already has a number of military space 
programs. We have launched experimental satel- 
lites designed for military reconnaissance and have 
explored the feasibility of satellites to provide 
early warning of an enemy missile attack. We 
have also tested satellites as navigational beacons 
to assist submarines, surface.ships, and aircraft in 
determining their precise positions. Work is 
well advanced on a communications satellite sys- 
tem to help the Department of Defense improve 
its command and control capabilities. According 
to data published by the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, the Defense 
Department budgeted almost $650 million for 
these and similar projects during fiscal 1962 alone. 

There is almost no information about the per- 
formance of these systems, but the public record 
does permit a few deductions. Reconnaissance 
satellites seem to be especially promising. At the 
time of the U-2 incident in 1960, the Eisenhower 
Administration justified its readiness to suspend 
operations of reconnaissance aircraft by implying 
that the United States would shortly be obtaining 
comparable intelligence from satellites. In De- 
cember, 1962, President Kennedy, in a television 
review of his first two years in office, left no doubt 
that he expected the camera to play an invaluable 
role in the cold war. Observers interpreted his 
comment as referring to photography from space, 
as well as to the more familiar aerial reconnais- 
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sance which played such a vital role in the Cuban 
episode. 

Progress on other satellite devices appears to be 
somewhat slower. The experimental early-warn- 
ing satellite is reported to have been only partially 
successful. Congressman John H. Kyl recently 
made known the apparent closing of a ground 
facility at Ottumwa, Iowa, which was thought to 
have been part of the developmental system for 
early-warning satellites. Defense Department 
spokesmen declined detailed comment on the re- 
port but implied that some reorientation was 
under way in the program and that research 
would continue on a reduced scale. 

A common feature of these and other systems 
which the Defense Department is thought to be 
developing is that none of the devices are weapons. 
The non-weapon character of American military 
satellites is the basis for our continued insistence 
that the United States space program is fully 
compatible with the reservation of space for 
peaceful purposes. 

There appears to be no United States effort to 
develop a space-based force of bombardment satel- 
lites or other weapons. The major goal of Ameri- 
can space policy has been to prevent weapons of 
mass destruction from being placed in orbit, thus 
opening a vast new realm for the arms competi- 
tion. Several authoritative Administration. fig- 
ures, especially Deputy Secretary of Defense Ros- 
well Gilpatric, have gone to considerable lengths 
to assure the Soviet Union that the United States 
would refrain from stationing thermonuclear 
weapons in orbit unless compelled to do so by 
Russian deployment of bombs in space. Apart 
from the dangerous acceleration which an Ameri- 
can attempt to devise bombardment satellites 
might impart to the arms race, the Administration 
has argued strongly that such satellites offer no 
significant military advantage over existing deliv- 
ery systems. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND OUTER SPACE 


In spite of the non-weapon character of Ameri- 
can satellite systems and efforts to demonstrate 
that the United States space program is purely 
peaceful in nature, the Soviets have maintained a 
persistent and intense political attack against 
American activities in space. American reconnais- 
sance satellites came to be widely discussed as the 
possible successors to the U-2, and in June, 1960, 
Khrushchev told a Bucharest audience that Russia 
would “paralyze” other American espionage ac- 
tivities, apparently referring to the so-called “spy 
in the sky” satellites. Since that time there has 
been nothing in Soviet behavior to suggest that 
the Kremlin has grown less sensitive to American 
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reconnaissance efforts. Even the Tiros weather 
satellites and other civilian programs have called 
forth Russian condemnation of American espio- 
nage and militarism. 

'. At the United Nations the controversy over 
permissible and impermissible activities in space 
has come to focus on United States reconnaissance 
satellites. Western nations have consistently de- 
fended space reconnaissance and surveillance ac- 
tivities, while the Soviet bloc has bitterly de- 
nounced them as intolerable violations: of the 
sovereign right of secrecy. 

Communist representatives have also raised the 
specter of accidental war by stressing the danger 
that a false alarm by an early-warning satellite 
could trigger an American attack. Delegates from 
the Soviet bloc have-further demanded that navi- 
gational satellites be used solely to.guide merchant 
vessels and not to assist military ships or planes. 
Regardless of the American contention that our 
space program is, peaceful and does not threaten 
any nation, the Russians clearly do not see it that 
way. 

While castigating the United States for its al- 
leged devotion to militarizing outer space, the 
Soviet Union has persistently sought to convince 
the world that its own space efforts are purely 
peaceful and dedicated to the good of all mankind: 
At. the same time, the Russians have very. suc- 
cessfully exploited their accomplishments in space 
to build an image of military might on earth. 

Apprehension about the military implications of 
Soviet activities in space centers essentially in two 

‘ areas: are the Russians developing an anti-satellite 
capability, and are they working on bombard- 
ment satellites? The consistent threats to paralyze 
United States reconnaissance and surveillance 
satellites suggest that the Soviets may indeed be 
seriously engaged in devising a satellite interceptor 
and that they are very likely to use it. Although 
Soviet warnings are generally vague, and although 
the Russians also have expressed interest in frus- 
trating American intelligence efforts by camou- 
flaging potential targets and by constructing sham 
installations to deceive photography from space, 
they may prefer direct action against the offending 
satellites. 

The threats gain additional credence from 
reported Soviet progress in related areas of mili- 
tary technology. In October, 1961, Marshal 
Rodion Malinovsky, the Russian Defense Minis- 
ter, claimed that “the problem of destroying 
rockets in flight has been successfully solved.” 
Some months later Premier Khrushchev boasted 
that his rocket forces could hit a fly in space. 
Commenting on this claim recently, President 
Kennedy seemed to concede that the Russians 
might be able to hit one fly, but he questioned 


‘capture the device. 


whether they could counter a whole swarm of 
flies coming . from many directions - simultane- 
ously. The implication was that the United States 
government credits the Soviets with considerable 
success in destroying discrete targets but, doubts 
that they could meet a full-scale missile barrage. 
It seems reasonable to deduce that Soviet prog- 
ress in anti-missile technology is applicable in 
several respects to satellite interception, at least 
in the case of low-altitude targets. Moreover, 
since there are relatively few satellites and satellite 
orbits are more predictable than missile trajec- 
tories, the task of killing a satellite appears on the 
surface to be considerably more tractable than that 
of destroying a flock of incoming warheads.’ 
Some commentators have seen another ap- 
proach to satellite interception in the near rendez- 
vous of the Vostoks III and IV last summer. The 
spacecraft are thought to have come within about 
three miles of one another, a range at which even 
a relatively simple weapon would probably have 
been effective. A co-orbital approach to satellite 
interception would, of course, be extremely ex- 
pensive, and few authorities believe this to be a 
likely technique for Soviet anti-satellite opera- 
tions. The Soviets might, however, want to 
rendezvous with an American satellite in order to 
Once the satellite was re-- 
turned to earth, Russian technicians could gain 
detailed knowledge of American satellite tech- 


-nology and learn how effective the satellites really 


are. For instance, the Kremlin would no doubt 
pay dearly to know just what sort ‘of pictures 
U.S. reconnaissance satellites are capable. of 
obtaining. a 
At any rate, the unclassified evidence about 
possible Soviet anti-satellite efforts, though slight, 
is susceptible of ominous interpretations. The 
Russians have left’no doubt that they find a num- 
ber of American satellites highly offensive,. and 
they may soon have the technical capability to do 
something about these annoying devices. But 
what about the possibility that the Russians 
will perfect and deploy some sort of bombardment 
satellite? ; d 
The paramount fact is that the Soviets already 
have placed in orbit several enormous payloads, 
the Vostok satellites, which seem large enough to 
serve as space bombers. These vehicles are said 
to. weigh well over 10,000 pounds, and some press 
reports have cited Russian payloads of up to 
14,000 pounds. By comparison, the American ' 
Mercury capsules for manned space flight weigh: 
roughly 3000 pounds. In addition, recent months 
have seen the Soviets explore a variety of new 
orbits, including some which provide maximum 
satellite coverage of the United States. j 
Not only is the awesome size of the Vostoks the 
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subject of much speculation; the satellites have 
been surrounded by a number of quite explicit 
Soviet claims of their military significance. In the 
wake of cosmonaut Titov’s flight in Vostok II 
during August, 1961, Premier Khrushchev said, 
“We placed Gagarin and Titov in space, and 
we can replace them with bombs that can be 
diverted to any place on earth.” In the midst of the 
Cuban crisis of last October, the Soviet Premier 
pointedly listed spaceships among the ‘“‘deadly 
weapons” whose existence made a peaceful solu- 
tion of the dispute imperative. And Marshal 
Malinovsky underlined the military implications 
of Vostoks III and IV when, in a message to 
the twin cosmonauts, he added, “Let our ene- 
mies know what techniques and what soldiers 
our Soviet power disposes of.” Most recently, 
the commander in chief of Soviet strategic rocket 
forces, Marshal Biryuzov, injected a new degree 
of explicitness into the crescendo of threats, de- 
claring, “It has now become possible at a com- 
mand from earth to launch rockets from satellites 
at any desirable time and at any point in the satel- 
lite’s trajectory.” It is known that the Russians 
have indeed fired rockets from satellites to launch 
space probes, but the deliberate ambiguity of the 
marshal’s statement was no doubt intended to 
suggest that targets on earth could also be reached 
by such rockets. 

Do these declarations mean that the Vostoks 
are actually prototypes of orbital bombers? Too 
little is known of the satellites to offer a firm con- 
clusion on that issue, but Western defense experts 
have generally agreed that space bombers are 
feasible. The main question has been whether 
bombardment satellites offer sufficient advantages 
to justify the great expense of developing and 
deploying them, particularly when effective and 
cheaper alternatives are available. In this coun- 
try the Department of Defense has felt that exist- 
ing or planned delivery systems are adequate to the 
nation’s strategic needs and that there is no “‘clear 
and urgent military requirement” to work on 
bombardment satellites. This seems a sensible 
conclusion for a country with overwhelming stra- 
tegic superiority, but does the situation look the 
same from the Russian point of view? On our 
answer to that qustion hinge some critical deci- 
sions which will have a grave influence on the 
security of the free world. 

We are now reasonably confident that, in spite 
of their early achievements in testing interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, the Soviets have not de- 
ployed operational missiles as rapidly as the 
United States. In terms of strategic missiles, the 
Soviets must concede a long period of inferiority 
to the West. Since they have no prospect of over- 
taking the United States in the numbers of de- 
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ployed missiles, additions to the Russian missile 
inventory offer only marginal political and stra- 
tegic advantage. Š 

But a breakthrough into space-based strategic 
weapons might give the Soviets phenomenal re- 
turns on their investment, especially since the basic 
technology for such a deployment already has been 
provided by their research on large rockets and 
space vehicles. The Soviets could count on the 
novelty of bombardment satellites to shape the 
popular perception of the strategic balance and to 
inspire still greater respect for Russian military 
prowess. In terms of technological and military 
prestige, space bombers might well appear more 
attractive to the Kremlin than mere increments to 
Soviet missile forces. With their keen apprecia- 
tion of the political utility of novel weapons, the 
Soviets could view bombardment satellites as 
promising tools of blackmail, even if they did 
not fundamentally alter the balance of strategic 
power. 

In military terms alone, the development of 
orbital bombers might appeal to the Soviets. 
First of all, warheads de-orbited from satellites 
could reach their targets so quickly that a defend- 
ing nation would lose the precious minutes of 
warning for which the United States has pur- 
chased such costly facilities as the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System. Still more threatening 
in this respect would be systems which did not 
require that warheads be delivered to a specific 
target on earth. Donald Brennan has suggested 
that devices of several hundred megatons in yield 
could be detonated in orbit, at altitudes compara- 
ble to those at which the Vostoks fly. Depending 
on weather conditions, such a weapon might set 
fire to much of a continent, approaching the ulti- 
mate in instantaneous devastation. 

If the Soviets could bypass BMEWS and other 
warning systems, soft targets like airfields and 
naval installations would become even more vul- 
nerable to thermonuclear attack than they are at 
present. Civil defense efforts would be rendered 
futile. Among other psychological effects, the 
Russians could hope that the appearance of bom- 
bardment satellites would seriously undermine 
Western morale. The special political and military 
advantages of bombardment satellites, even if 
rather more costly than other forces, could prove 
decisive to Soviet strategic planners. One factor 
in the surprisingly slow growth of Russian missile 
strength may be the progress of Soviet technology 
toward an operational bombardment satellite. 


AMERICAN SPACE STRATEGY 


There is a strong American consensus in sup- 
port of the basic elements of national space 
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policy. The world will be a much safer place if 
we can succeed in maintaining space as a sanc- 
tuary for purely peaceful activities. But how do 
we keep the arms race from spreading to this new 
arena? 

Presently the United States hopes to accomplish 
‘this noble purpose by a declared policy of ab- 
staining from developing space weapons. While 
pressing for international agreement on the peace- 
ful use of space, we promise the Soviets that we 
will refrain from orbiting weapons of mass de- 
struction so long as they do not station such devices 
in space. At the same time, our emphasis is on 
unimpeded free access to space for non-weapon 
satellites, including some to which the Soviets 
strenuously object. But, sad to say, our dedication 
to peaceful activities in space, together with our 
repeated assurances to the Soviets that the United 
. States will never begin a space arms race, may 
frustrate our search for a satisfactory understand- 
ing on.permissible activities in space. ` 

By voluntarily and unilaterally forgoing pre- 
cautionary development of space weapons, espe- 
cially anti-satellite systems and bombardment 
satellites, we remove the major incentive for the 
Soviets to come to terms on an arms-control treaty 
for space. Since the United States is abstaining 
from serious research on space weapons anyway, 
the Russians do not face a threat from that quar- 
ter, except insofar as they consider themselves 
menaced by American reconnaissance and sur- 
‘veillance satellites. So long as there is no inspection 
agreement and the United States refrains from 
substantial research on the military uses of space, 
the Soviets are free to test and possibly to deploy 
various military space systems at minimum risk. . . 

In negotiations regarding space the United States 
„has already given the Russians the very prize for 
which we propose to negotiate. The Soviets enjoy 
adequate security that the United States will 
not use space for deployment of weapons, while 
the United States has no comparable guarantees 
from the Soviets. From Moscow’s point of view, 
there is no need to negotiate in earnest for arms 
control in space. - 

This seems to be a recurring pattern in Soviet- 
American relations. In its eagerness to demon- 
strate its good faith, the -United States has time 
and again foolishly squandered its diplomatic 
capital. In Korea a hint of Communist willing- 
ness to discuss armistice terms led the United 
States to suspend its increasingly successful mili- 
tary operations, the principal factor which’ had 
brought the Chinese:and North Koreans to the 
armistice table. With the pressure off, the Com- 
munists were able to regroup their forces and to 
drag out the negotiations interminably. In order 
to promote a nuclear-test-ban treaty, the United 
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States entered into the test moratorium. Since 
the Western powers were not testing anyway, the 
Soviets had no need for a formal agreement; 
instead they were encouraged to prolong the dis- 
cussions indefinitely while secret research and test 
preparations wiped out the Western lead in nu- 


clear weapons technology. The United. States - 


has yet to comprehend that most painful paradox 
of the cold war: concessions may sometimes be 
fatal to the success of negotiations, especially when 
those concessions involve the substance of the issue 
at stake. 

‘A vital question for American policy makers in 
the months ahead is whether we are committing 
the same mistake in negotiations concerning space. 
There is no assurance that American restraint in 
the development of space weapons will evoke 
similar behavior on the part of the Soviets. In- 
deed, current political and technical trends make 
it seem more likely that the Russians will regard 
space weapons as highly advantageous, both 
politically and militarily. 

It may be that in order to, protect Amerom 
satellites from Soviet anti-satellite operations, 
which seem only too probable in the case of Ameri- 
can reconnaissance satellites, the United States 
must also possess satellite interceptors with which 


‘to threaten reprisals against Soviet satellites. Simi- 


larly, should Soviet bombardment satellites mate- 


rialize as a threat, the United States may. urgently- 


need an effective anti-satellite system or possibly 
bombardment satellites of its own with which to 
bargain for mutual withdrawal of strategic forces 
from space. It has even been suggested that some 
space-based systems might be able to neutralize 
ground-based missiles. If so, the United States 
may yet require space-based weapons itself in 
order to maintain its deterrent posture. 

It is a truism that successful negotiation requires 
a mutuality of interest among the parties. In 


efforts to achieve preventive arms control in space - 


or elsewhere, the mutuality must reside in a recog- 
nition of common danger. The swelling chorus of 
demands for an increased military space effort 
by the United States stems not from repudiation 
of the worthy American goal of a demilitarized 
space but from a feeling that the potential dangers 
of military exploitation of space technology ‘are 
much too one-sided in the present circumstances. 
A serious and substantial military space program 
by the United States may be necessary to induce 
the Soviets ‘to enter into adequately verifiable 


agreements réserving space for peaceful activities. — 


Only by making sure that the dangers of. hostile 
use of space are mutual can we be confident of 
ensuring reciprocal restraint in the deployment 
of space weapons and of preserving a stable, stra- 
tegic balance on earth. ` 


L 
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OUR GAMBLE IN SPACE 


Mw ’s exploration of, space is s boit the greatest 
adventure and the greatest challénge for a, tech- 


ont ` 


J% P E S ce wk es 
G TA 


ofa full-scale space program on the one hand and 


- no program at all on. the other. But where can we 


nological society. But precisely because of this, _ _- 


it can also be of great danger to a society such as 
ours. ‘The .successful conquest `of- space can. in- 


advertently provide us with. easy. ‘diversions from’ 


reasonably begin, and how can we progress in an 


„orderly. and well-conceived way so that the dangers 
“are. minimized and the potentially great contribu- 
i ‘tions of space are actually realized? 


the really tough problems on earth and ready ex- | 
cuses for, not facing. and solving them. -For three ' 


„days, Gordon Cooper’s dramatic space flight, in 
the Faith 7 diverted public atténtion from the 


‘conventional earthbound methods. 


integration problem i in Birmingham and. provided ‘ 
us all a convenient. excuse to forget about our- ` 


shortcomings .on ‘earth, In the long run, if we’ 


fail to make reasonable progiess onthe problems - 
at home, victory in space will taste bitter indeed. - 


Getting a man to'the moon isa very expensive 


‘proposition, but given the; funds, it is*not a-for- -- 


biddingly hard problem to solve. 
problems of économic growth and unemployment, 
or of-urban řenewal and education, will probably 


_ Solving. the. 


’ First; space can. provide revolutionary new Ways 
to carry out a variety of important peaceful activi- 
ties more. efficiently ‘and less expensively than’ 
Radio relay 
satellites will provide. effective intercontinental 
communications at significantly less cost per voice 
channel™than present undersea- cables. 


satellite system has been providing | global coverage : 


of the world’s weather; and ‘an improved weather * 
satellite. series, Nimbus, is about to be put, into - 


operation. As these and more advanced systems 


` beéome operational, | ‘weather forecasting will be- 
| come ari even : -more effective tool for economic 


be equally expensive but much tougher and less `` 


glamorous than the exploration of space.’ Yet our. 


space programs will have their impacts, some posi- 


tive and some Beeatr on. all these, other BOD, 


- lems. 


Obviously, we are. not faced with the alternatives: 


management. . The economic payoff in crop plan- 


- ning; -harvest scheduling, pest control, and water 


supply -management can potentially add several - 
` _ billion dollars’ worth of food to the world economy: ` 
Photographic satellites can “provide the under- 


develope! areas of the world with A mineral 


aUa 


For the ` . 
past two years the remarkably successful Tiros © 


`oe 
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and forest resource surveys, and even human and 
animal population surveys far faster, cheaper, and 
more accurately than any other available means. 
The more developed countries can benefit from 
satellite photography through accurate and timely 
indexes of economic activity, such as new housing 
starts, industrial activity levels, transportation ac- 
tivity, and crop forecasts. The resulting improve- 
ments in planning and use of resources can add 
significantly to the real wealth of these nations. 

Another valuable potential contribution of sat- 
_ ellite photography is in the area of arms control, 
where orbiting cameras can provide effective 
means of inspection for international agreements 
with minimum reliance on troublesome and 
tension-producing ground inspection. Cuba has 
shown the importance of aerial photography, even 
in the absence of an arms-control agreement. Soon 
it may even be possible to detect clandestine under- 
ground nuclear explosions with satellite cameras 
that can observe subtle changes in the surface of 
the ground above the point of detonation. 

Basic research on the nature of space and its 
gravitational and magnetic fields, as well as on 
the fundamental nature of matter and its distri- 
bution in space, is being advanced very greatly by 
use of special instrumentation carried aboard 
spacecraft. Earth-based astronomy, for instance, 
is seriously hampered by the atmosphere. The 
earthbound astronomer is like a man standing at 
the bottom of a pool of murky water, trying to ob- 
serve what goes on above the surface. While the 
seventy-five-mile-thick envelope of air and dust 
surrounding the earth effectively protects living 
organisms from lethal radiation coming from the 
sun and other sources in space, this same layer se- 
verely limits our ability to observe much of outer 
space by optical or radio telescopes. What light 
does get through the atmosphere is often so seri- 
ously distorted that the image of a distant star 
appears as though it were observed through the 
turbulent air rising above a hot pavement on a 
sunny day. Space astronomy, by freeing scientific 
observation from the earth’s atmosphere, will in- 
crease manyfold the knowledge that can be gained 
from the solar system and intergalactic space. In 
ways that are yet unknown, this new knowledge 
will surely be of great benefit to mankind. For it 
is significant that the basic laws of Newtonian 
mechanics, without which the machine age could 
never have occurred, were evolved from astro- 
nomical observations; and the basic concepts of the 
atomic age were developed by Einstein and others 
from observations of stars and planets. 

A further advantage of spacecraft is that they 
offer the only known means of creating a weightless 
environment, and scientists believe that funda- 
mentally new knowledge of the nature of life will 
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be gained by observing human and other ‘bio- 
logical life- in such a space laboratory. 

A major issue, now hotly debated; is helher 
man can accomplish more in space than can un- 
attended instruments. There is a heavy weight 
(and therefore, cost) penalty for sending man and 
his elaborate life-support systems into space, and it 
is technically worthwhile only if he pays his way 
by being able to accomplish more than could an 
equal payload of instruments. The space-borne 
man must be protected from radiation by heavy 
shielding; he must carry oxygen and air condition- 
ing, and travel in a pressurized vessel; and, finally, 
he must be brought back home through intensive 
heat. For every pound of man and his life-support 
equipment sent to the moon. and back, very many 
added pounds of booster rocket will be required. 

Dr. Edward Purcell of Harvard University has 
suggested that only the equivalent of man’s eyeball 
and hands need be sent into space, leaving heart, 
lungs, brain, and other vital but noncontributing 
parts safely on the ground. Through a television 
extension of man’s vision, it is possible to couple a 
television camera in space to the movements of his 
eyes on the ground so that he can see as clearly 
from the ground that which he would be able to 
see from space, simply by shifting the direction of 
his gaze. Similarly he could, from the ground, 
manipulate mechanical hands in space. ‘Through 
remote radio control, it is likely he could thus 
accomplish most, if not all, of the operations he 
could perform from within the spacecraft. 

Although a great deal has been said about the 
versatility of the human astronaut, it seems un- 
likely that in the foreseeable future there will be 
much opportunity for such human functions as 
repairs and maintenance in space. Reliability 
will be achieved primarily by designing and build- 
ing better equipment. On the other hand, im- 
portant missions may evolve which only a human 
can perform, and it is therefore important to de- 
velop now the capabilities for human travel in 
space. 


es raises the inevitable question about one 
of ‘our most ambitious and expensive space pro- 
grams, Project Apollo. No one can help but share 
the tremendous pride of a successful human assault 
upon Mt. Everest or a dramatic conclusion to a 
multi-orbit Mercury trip. It is only when the cost 
becomes so great that other important things will 
have to be deferred or relinquished that many 
begin to question such a major space venture. 

As the cost estimates to put a man on the moon 
mount from $20 to $40 billion to accomplish this 
feat before 1970, more and more protests are being 
heard that we are diverting too large a share of 


our resources from urgent but less glamorous 
problems on earth. This mammoth program is the 
most expensive single program ever undertaken by 
man. Warren Weaver, vice president of the Al- 
fred F. Sloan Foundation, has made some dramatic 
comparisons between the cost of the moon race and: 
more earthly projects. - 


The sum of $30 billion, which is undoubtedly an 
underestimate of the total cost of “putting a man on 
the moon,” is a sum so large that the ordinary human 
being simply cannot grasp its magnitude. . . . 

With that sum one could give a 10 percent raise in 
salary, over a 10-year period, to every teacher in the 
United States from kindergarten through universi- 
ties (about $9.8 billion required); could give $10 
million each to 200 of the better smaller colleges ($2 
billion required); could finance seven-year fellowships 
(freshmen through Ph.D.) at $4,000 per person per 
year for 50,000 new scientists and engineers ($1.4 
billion required); could contribute $200 million each 
toward the creation of 10 new medical schools ($2 
billion required); could build and largely endow com- 
plete universities with liberal arts, medical, engineer- 
ing, and agricultural faculties for all 53 of the nations 
which have been added to the United Nations since 
its original founding ($13.2 billion required); could 
create three more permanent Rockefeller Foundations 
($1.5 billion required); and one would still have left 
$100 million for a program of informing the public 
about science. 


Some of the aunt in favor of pursuing the 
moon program are, however, compelling. Cham- 
pions of the program. point out that we are in a 
race with the Soviets, and the nation which first 
lands on the moon will reap incredible rewards 
in cold war prestige and world leadership. They 
also say that the people of the United States need 
a new frontier to consume their energies. A dy- 
namic society must maintain its momentum by 
heroic assaults on new obstacles. Further, it is 
suggested that the space race can be a psychologi- 
cal substitute for man’s manta instinct to make 
war. 

It is undoubtedly true that the United States 
will gain immensely in world prestige if we are 
first to the moon, and lose if we are second, or if we 


do not get there at all. This is especially true now, 


because of the President’s public commitment to 
realize this goal within the decade. 
question that this is a worthwhile goal. Its oppo- 
nents, however, point to the immense price tag — 
a price that must be paid not only i in money, but 
in skilled manpower. g 

- Clearly, NASA could not be expected to solve 
the integration problem, or the school problem, or 
the balance-of-payments problem, or the urban- 
renewal problem, or the underdeveloped-nations 
problem. Nevertheless, some -argue that since 
most of the dollars going into. the NASA moon 


program will be for construction, test equipment, 
and fuels and engines, much of the human and 
material resources could be used on other pro- 
grams. The construction industry could just as 
well be used to build new schools and new uni- 
versity research buildings. The vast array of com- 
puters.and their programmers could be of great 
value if employed to support economists in a deep 
analysis of the complexities of our economy and its 
lagging growth. The physicians, physicists, and 
engineers building the equipment to support hu- 


‘man life in a space capsule could also be employed 


in finding solutions to pressing medical and air- 
pollution problems on earth. 

One of the most difficult problems raised by the 
increasing level of space activities is the potential 
diversion of scientists and engineers from teaching 
and other professional careers. We are entering 
a period which will be characterized by a great 
increase in the college population. If the present 
teacher-student ratio is to. be maintained, our 
universities will, over the next several years, have 


` to retain about two thirds of their Ph.D.- output 


instead of the present one third. Thus, the flow in 
new Ph.D.’s to government and industry would 
have to be cut roughly in half. It is just at this 
critical point in time that NASA’s requirements 
will be peaking. And it appears that there will 
not be a sufficient supply to meet the requirements ` 
of both an expanding space program and a mush- 
rooming college demand, as well as to meet the 
needs of the rest of society. Hard decisions will 
have to be made on'where to cut. 

A further major issue is the degree to which we 
will need to create a military space capability. 
Barring an effective international agreement, 
there will be an inevitable requirement for mili- 
tary space capabilities. The military use of air- 
planes evolved from that of passive observation 
platforms during World War I to the full-fledged 
military doctrine of control of the air as a pre- 
requisite to ground operations in World War II. 
Similarly, the use of spacecraft will evolve from 
today’s passive observation platforms to a require- 
ment for the control of space, at least in close 


„proximity to earth and perhaps as far as the moon. 


There is no ~ 


Spacecraft are already being used as relay points 
for worldwide communications, as television plat- 


- forms for coverage of the world’s weather and ter- 
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rain, and as ultra-accurate navigational and survey 
systems. Each of these functions has important 
military applications, and we will become increas- 
ingly reliant upon them to maintain our deterrent 
capability. In periods of extreme tension, asin the 
Cuban crisis, or in times of actual cónflict, it will 
be vital for the United States to be able to protect 
these information and communication services 
against disablement or destruction by the Soviets. 


On the other hand, the United States must de- 
velop capabilities for identifying Soviet space- 
craft, intercepting them, inspecting them, and, if 
necessary, rendering them harmless. Thus, it 
seems almost inevitable that the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. will find themselves in a race to de- 
velop defensive and counteroffensive capabilities 
in space, for the nation which first achieves the 
capability of freely operating in space while deny- 
ing that privilege to all others will win a substantial 
strategic and political cold war advantage. 

Whether there are real advantages to orbiting 
nuclear bombs is not so clear. Intercontinental 
missiles, based on land or under the sea, can prob- 
ably form a much less expensive, more accurate, 
and more swift-reacting nuclear force than any- 
thing orbiting in space. There is the remote possi- 
bility, however, that the Soviets will consider 
orbiting a several-hundred-megaton bomb. Det- 
onated at an altitude of fifty to a hundred miles, 
it would be possible with one such bomb literally 
to incinerate an area of several tens of thousands 
of square miles. In the light of this possibility, 
and in the absence of effective international con- 
trols, it seems imperative that we develop effective 
means of inspecting and disarming orbiting 
weapons. 


Å sorer critical space issue, but one which has 
received much less public attention than the 
glamorous moon program or the hair-raising mili- 
tary question, is the possibility of inadvertently 
upsetting the delicate natural energy balance be- 
tween the earth and outer space. Rachel Carson 
has pointed out the dangers of upsetting the bio- 
logical balances on earth. The danger may be 
equally great in space, and could conceivably re- 
sult in catastrophic changes on earth. The balance 
between the energy received by the earth from 
the sun and the radiation emitted by the earth is 
so delicate that a very small change in the balance 
could ultimately result in the return of the Ice 
Age or the melting of the polar ice caps and the 
consequent flooding of the earth’s lowlands. 

No one can now be certain about the complex 
mechanisms of energy transfer in space, but com- 
petent scientists have expressed fears that the 
exhaust gases from a relatively few burned-out 
rocket engines could seriously alter the rate at 
which solar energy is trapped and held within the 
earth’s atmosphere. Similarly, the explosions of 
nuclear weapons in space are believed by some to 
endanger this balance by altering the chemical 
equilibrium in the ionosphere, which in turn 
may affect the absorption of high-energy radiation 
by the earth. These possibilities have been of 
serious concern to NASA, and research on this 
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problem is being undertaken. It may be prudent, 
however, to spend even more time and effort 
studying the exact nature of this energy-transfer, 
process before launching extensive new space 
efforts. 

The proponents of the space program argue 
that new technologies of great significance will 
be evolved and that these technologies will give 
the economy a major boost. Critics of such a 
program agree that new technologies, such as 
miniature electronics or heat-resistant materials, 
will develop and will contribute to the economy 
and the advancement of society.as a whole. But 
they say that this should not be a principal justi- 
fication of the space program. If our economy 
needs new technologies as the basis for expansion, 
the critics argue, a greater result will undoubtedly 
occur if these problems are attacked directly 
rather than sought as a by-product of a space 
program. The massive research and development 
expenditures during and since World War II for 
defense and atomic energy have not, as yet, 
produced the stimulus to boost the rate of growth 
of the economy that has been predicted. 

The important issues of space thus are not those 
that can be solved internally by the Department 
of Defense or by NASA. These agencies are both 
engaged in carrying out with dispatch programs 
that have been given them by the Congress and the 
Administration. Rather, the problems are such 
that they must be resolved by the nation as a 
whole. They are these questions: 

1. How fast must we proceed in order to be the 
first to put men on the moon; how important a 
national goal is it; and what risks should be run 
in the process? 

2. What is the proper balance between this 
essentially political objective and scientific re- 
search in space, and how large a premium should 
we pay for political ends? 

3. What is the proper balance between military 
and nonmilitary space activities? 

4. Finally, what is the proper balance between 
all of our space activities, on the one hand, and 
the other important objectives of our society, on 
the other hand? 

It is not, then, a matter of massive program ver- 
sus little or no program. Into the balance of 
rockets, satellites, man in space, and bombs must 
be placed schools, hospitals, medical research, 
and consumer products. The dramatic success of 
the Mercury program, where we elevated man 
into space, must be balanced against our failure 
to elevate large segments of our own society to 
the level of equal opportunity. Certainly we could 
not solve our earthly problems by turning our 
backs on space, but we should be very careful 
before we turn our backs on earth. 
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H. HAD run away. Not so much run as walked, 
he thought, but it came to the same thing. How- 
ever you did it, you went away from a place. He 
had taken the team to the north forty to finish 
the plowing, and all at once it had come to him 
that this was as good a time as any to go. Close 
after sunup it was, and she wouldn’t be coming to 
check on him until noon. He had looked over his 
shoulder just in case, but the hill was empty of her; 
so he removed the bridles and hung them on the 
hames of the harness. ‘“Let you have all you want 
without the bit in your way,” he said to the horses. 
‘*She’ll be coming soon enough to bring you back.” 
The horses had begun to graze placidly, undis- 
turbed by this change. He touched them once on 
their necks and then walked away. 

He crossed the barbed-wire fence and left the 
Davidson property, always keeping to where the 
sun had burned off the morning mist in case she 
came early and looked to track him. He kept his 
eyes down to watch the grass spring up undamaged 
behind him. A lark flew up against the sky and, 
seeing no harm in him, returned to her nest. He 
went on until he reached the highway, where he 
stopped to look both ways — no cars in sight. He 
stepped across the pavement and walked along 
the bottom of the man-deep ditch. He’d hear cars 
this way and be out of sight. Five hours until noon, 


“Fall Plowing” by Grant Wood. Courtesy of Mrs. Marshall Field II. 
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five hours of fast walking; then he’d have to find 
a place to rest until night. She’d have found the 
horses and, along with her parents and brothers, 
would be looking for him. He held no bitterness 
about that; only he wouldn’t be brought back. 

He was sweating from his pace and looked to 
where the sun stood now. Nearly noon, and figure 
four miles an hour, he had come something like 
twenty miles since morning. Time to find a roost 
till night comes, he thought; and after a scrutiny 
of the highway he left the protection of the ditch 
to duck under another fence. Cornfield’s good 
cover, least till somebody comes to start the har- 
vest. Stepping carefully between the rows of corn, 
he put several yards between himself and the high- 
way. He picked three ears of corn and sat down to 
munch them raw. Sweet and milky, they satisfied 
the hunger and thirst that had grown inside him. 
Now that the belly mumbling had hushed he lay 
full length on the ground. He could hear the pass- 
ing cars; and if anyone wanted to start taking this 
corn, well, he’d hear that too, and be gone before 
they noticed him. He lay his forehead on an arm 
and let the afternoon grow hot and moist. 

A beetle worked its way out of the tumulus. He 
watched it as it climbed down the bottom of the 
runnel between the rows of corn. He blew at it 
to see if it would notice him. The beetle squared 
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around and stood motionless. “‘Aren’t you going 
to clack your mandibles at me?” he asked the 
beetle, and then remembered where he was. Like 
a kid you are, he told himself sternly. Can’t keep 
a thing in your head any longer than a kid would. 
. You, hiding in a cornfield so she can’t find you, 
and then you go talking to beetles. All she’d have 
to do is walk quiet down the road, and she’d hear 
you. Aggravated, he put his head down again. 
After a moment he looked up. But the beetle 
was gone. 

Late in the afternoon the tree frogs began calling 


and along the highway. Some grain elevators 


stood tall and spare against the sword of Orion. | 


He walked over the bridge and saw a truck stand 
ahead. He waited until a truck pulled in; then he 
followed the trucker inside and sat at the counter. 
“Hot beef,” he ordered. ‘‘Coffee and berry pie.” 

The waitress yawned and took the trucker’s 


_order too. 


for rain, and he knew it had gone past five o’clock. | 


Whee-whee-ee, the tree frogs cried; and the sky 
hung heavy on the tops of the hills. Higher up the 
scale came the wheedling of the locusts, declaring 
frost within six weeks and their own end. He sat 
up, listening to the frogs and the locusts, and be- 
lieved them, because once in a while they were 
right and they believed so hard themselves. 

When the sun had gone down he got up and ate 
some more corn. Then he slipped from the corn- 
field down into the ditch to walk all night. He 
stopped twice for a cigarette and to relieve him- 
self, but these stops were timed so that he could 
tell the hour by the stars. Orion had swung around 
to point northeast when he heard a car coming 
slowly along the highway. He. pinched the ciga- 
rette out and lay down in the damp grass. 

A band of light cleared the top of the ditch and 
illuminated the prickle-edged fence and the first 
rows of corn. He closed his eyes and ducked his 
face between his arms. The car went down the 
road without pausing. Spotlight on now, he 
thought, Pd forgotten that. He stood up care- 
fully, watching the spotlight poke gently at the 
roadside. Well, he predicted, they’ll come back 
the other side and look that over too. And to- 
morrow, early, they’ll be like ants. Pd better 
make it over the Platte tonight, and then it’s just 
one more night and I’m in Colorado. He walked 
. quickly, watching the highway ahead and‘ the 
ground beneath to keep from stumbling. 

First it was just a fence to be crossed and a prop- 
erty line. Then a highway and now a river. 
Tomorrow a state line. How many lines will I 
have to cross before I’ve gone. far enough? You'll 
not look long nor far, will you, Siiri? You'll give 
up soon and let me be wherever I land. 

He saw the car coming back, beam touching the 
other side of the highway. He watched his wife 
driving past. Her father was with her. He could 
hear them talking above the car’s monotone. 
Then they were gone. f 


Norr PLATTE. He skirted the town, heading 
for the river. The town slept beside the river 


“This state got anything besides tornadoes and 
heat?” the trucker asked as the waitress served 
their coffee. 

“Cold. We've got cold in the winter,” Asher 
said. . 

“That I know, friend. Mean cold and wind.” 
The trucker wiped his forehead and drank his 
coffee. 

“Paper says rain,” the waitress said, and laid 
their plates on the counter. 


‘Well, so did the tree frogs yesterday. Or was it 


still today??? Asher licked the gravy ‘off his fork 
and took a stab at the pie. 

The waitress stood in front of him. “That’s 
ninety-five cents,” she said, staring at him. 

“Pve got it.” Asher handed her a dollar bill. 
“Keep the change.” : 

She said, ‘‘Aw, I wanted to make sure you.had 
the money. More coffee?” 

“No. No, thanks.” He drank the last of the 


_ coffee and wiped his mouth. He went out of the 


truck stand, hearing their chuckling. ‘Tree 
frogs,” the waitress said. 
He had gone a few yards down the highway 
when the trucker called, “Hey, you, want a lift?” 
Asher went back, nodding his head. 


“You going anywhere special, or will Denver 


do?” The trucker pointed at the large semi that 


dwarfed him. 

“Colorado?” Asher asked. 

“That’s right. Unless there’s a Denver in some 
other state.” 

“Fine. Thanks.” Asher watched the trucker 
swing up into the truck cab. Then he went to the 
other side and climbed the ladder. He sat in the 
cab and jiggled his feet as the trucker made the 
diesel engine snarl and howl beneath them. 

“You in any hurry, or will it be all right if we 
get there sometime around noon?” . 

“No. No hurry.” Asher settled back and 
watched the truck make its way through the 
night. He stared out the window and thought, 
Siiri, you’d never think of this, that I’m going out 
and away in plain sight. With red and yellow 
lights to catch your attention. And enough noise 
to rattle your teeth. He smothered a laugh 
behind his hand and watched Nebraska surge by. 

“Where you going, Harmless?” the trucker 


. yelled. 
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“Colorado. Mountains,” Asher yelled back. 


h 


The trucker said something Asher couldn’t hear, 
. so he yelled, “I’m running away from my wife.” 

The trucker looked at him and slapped his knee. 
“Harmless, you are a screw! Let me know if you 
get away with it.” He added, seriously, ‘‘No kids 
left behind?” 

“No. No kids. She never wanted any. She 
didn’t like carrying on like that.” 

The trucker grunted understanding. Then he 
yelled, “What was it you said about tree frogs and 
rain?” 

“Oh. Well, tree frogs call for rain. And some- 
times it rains. They sing whee-ee-ee, and if they 
sing long enough, it rains for them.” 

“Where’d you learn that?” 

“Books. Stories. Locusts can tell weather too. 
They know it'll freeze in six weeks.” 

The trucker shook his head and made silent 
laughter. He kept Asher talking until the sun 
had come to ten o’clock in the sky. The trucker 
said, “Now, Harmless, do you really want to go 
on to Denver? Or don’t you think it would be 
better if I let you off somewhere on the road? 
You can work, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yeah. I work good and hard. You have a 
fine idea about letting me off before Denver. I 
couldn’t work in a town. Where d’you think I 
should get out?” 

“There’s a dirt road somewhere up ahead,” 
the trucker said. “It goes off to some burgs. But 
mostly it’s ranch and farm country here. You 
want to take the chance of just finding work?” 

“I never had to look for it before. It always 
came to hand natural. Seems like it was always 
following me around.” 

“See, here’s the road I mean. Now, I come this 
way once a month. I don’t mean to give advice, 
but if things don’t work out, you come sit here 
and wait for me.” 

Asher nodded, trying to think of some good 
thing to say. But the words had gone dry in his 
mouth. So he only nodded again. 

“Not that you need any help. Hell, Harmless, 
I act like you weren’t a man. Here’s a card with 
my name and address. You know how to write?” 

Asher nodded and took the card. 

“Well, you send me a postcard sometime. Let 
me know how you make out.” He stuck out his 
hand, and Asher seized it. ‘“‘Good luck.” 

Asher opened the cab door and climbed down. 
He stood back from the truck and waved. The 
trucker throttled the motor furiously and moved 
down the highway, blaring the horn in farewell. 


How had it been with him, to make him run? 
He had been born and raised in a Swedish settle- 
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ment in the Sandhills of Nebraska. He had been 
a slow baby to-walk and talk. He had grown into 
a strong-bodied boy with wheat-colored eyes and 
pale, no-color hair; and he helped his father 
around the farm, but he was missing something 
inside. Not brains, for he learned how to read 
and write. Slowly. He learned everything slowly. 
And he had to be reminded of what to do next, 
even urged. In school he did all right if you kept 
at him. ‘Dodo,’ the other children called him; 
and he didn’t resent it, if he even noticed it, for 
he was always that pale husk of a child who 
lingered at the edge of your attention. 

No, it wasn’t that he was short on brains, they 
said. There’s a saying that goes: When it came 
time to hand out the brains, you stood behind the 
door and didn’t get any. Well, Asher had got 
his share of brains. It was something else he had 
missed, standing behind that door when the others 
were out grabbing. His brain was good — look 
at the time he had remembered how to spell 
“Tyrannosaurus rex” in the science test. And he 
could talk, but the talk came like the spilling of 
grain from a sack, in bursts of fullness that were 
shut off in mid-sentence as if someone had closed 
the sack abruptly and there was more talk in- 
side. So it wasn’t brains Asher was missing. It was 
something else, and the lack made him a cripple. 

He went through the eighth grade in that way, 
then quit school to stay home and work the farm 
with his father. He spent the next years working 
the fields, coming home at night to milk the cows 
and eat supper, listening to his father talk, reading 
the books his mother kept in the glass-doored 
cabinet: Indian lore, a book about nature with 
colored pictures, Greek mythology, and a book 
about the stars and how to tell fortunes by them. 
Asher’s mother had been a schoolteacher before 
she married, and she had kept her favorite books. 
She was Finnish and, according to the Swedes, 
a little weird, for she could tell fortunes, even the 
weather, by the stars and with cards. She died 
when Asher was fifteen, but she had left so much of 
herself in the books that Asher didn’t feel the loss. 

The Davidson farm was across the road from 
Asher’s. They had made their farm grow and 
spread by means that Asher’s father envied. Old 
Man Davidson had three sons and a daughter, 
Siiri, and all of them worked like demons on the 
acres of corn, winter wheat, and sorghum. Asher’s 
father would watch from his farm as the combines 
went over the tilting hills across the road; he en- 
vied the Davidsons, and yet there was something 
that made him tighten his fence lines. 

“That’s a big farm,” he would say to Asher. 
“Gonna be the biggest in the state.” 

His tone made Asher come to attention for once. 
“TIsn’t it good to have a big farm, Pa?” 
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“Well, if you ask it like that. Yeah.” 

Asher waited. 

“Who owns that place?” Asher’s father asked. 

“They all do. Don’t they, Pa?” 

“Thats how it looks on paper. I mean, who 
really owns it? Never hear about the boys except 
as Davidson’s boys. And they’re all married.” 
Seeing Asher’s blank face he went on. “I mean, 
that’s a big place. You listen to me now, boy. No 
place is big enough if you ain’t your own man. 
_ When I go, you start to think for yourself.” He 
meant to go on, but Asher was lost again, so he 
put it off until another day. 

When Asher was eighteen his father died, and 
he was left with the mortgage-hounded farm. The 
crops fell off because Asher would start the day’s 
work and then subside in the rhythm of the heat 


` waves on a hill, or he would plow late and the crop - 


would freeze before it ripened. The farm lost 
money until Asher awakened to himself. He had 
one good year. That year he plowed early and 
got the crops in on time. Summer went well, and 
he would make back some of what he had lost. 

Siiri Davidson was five years older than Asher. 
She would come to borrow Asher’s Angus bull 
when a cow was in season, and she came to borrow 
mower blades. One night she came for no reason 
that Asher could see, perhaps just to visit. They 
went out to look at the tasseling corn, and the 
locusts sang their green and silver song. Asher 
could see the locust’s vibrating bodies, the silver 
strutted wings that trembled with the sound. 
Siiri wore a dress that night, and her hair was short 
and soft like dandelions that have dried. She 
leaned on him; she was soft and full in front.. She 
leaned on him, and it made him ache and hot. 
He said, ‘‘You’re too nice, Siiri.” But she leaned 
harder, and there was an open space between her 
legs that smelled strong and good. She kissed him, 
and her tongue was like a kitten’s, soft and rough, 
tasting of milk. She let him kiss her, and she put 
her-tongue deeper into his mouth, let him touch 
her breasts. She said, “Marry me.” And he said, 
“Yes.” Then she put him inside her like you put 
money into a purse. 

They were married the next week. Because Asher 
was still a minor, Mr. Davidson let him sign the 
mortgage over to the Davidson name; it was to 
protect Asher from losing the farm, he said. 
Asher went to live with Siiri at her father’s house. 
Living at the Davidsons’ was different from his 
own home. They all sat down to table, but only 
after the Old Man had sat down first, and they got 
up at his signal. That was what Asher noticed 
first: the Old Man gave little signals. And life 
ran according to those little signals: a knife laid 
across his plate meant that they could leave the 
table; the Old Man’s coughing in the morning 


meant that they could come down for breakfast. 


He would talk to them at supper, and you knew . 


when he wanted you to listen, for he would lean 
in your direction, not looking at you, merely 
leaning his head and eating through his words. 

But those were the small things. There were 
things that Asher missed: his books, time to read 
them, and time just to — Asher didn’t know what 
he wanted to do with his time, for now there 
was no time to spare; it was all used up. Time with 
Siiri was scarce, and it was only at night. They 
shared a room and a bed, nothing else, for she 
turned away from him and shamed him when he 
would press against her body. “No, please,” she 
said, her back straight like a board across the bed. 
Once he had come against her buttocks and made 
her nightgown wet. She had been sick all night, 
even though she changed into a clean gown. And 
she hated it so that he couldn’t get any feeling 
for her again. They hadn’t spoken of it. between 
themselves or to anyone else; there was only the 
look Siiri gave him, cold and passionless. 


Wax he worked in the fields someone would 
appear on the hill to watch him. Some days it 
would be Siiri, and she would watch, never wav- 
ing or calling to him, just watching him with her 
cold eyes, then going back to the house. It was 
that way in the barn, too; he would look-up from 
milking and find one of them at his elbow, never 
speaking. And they traded looks about him with 
one another, shutting him out of the circle of their 
family and their talk. He mooned to himself more 
and more, unable to find a chink in the David- 
sons for himself; never alone, yet lonely. 

The supper table, 'cleared of the dishes, was thè 
Davidsons’ gathering place. Old Man Davidson 
would sit down at the head of the table, and one 
by one the rest of the family would take their 
places: The Old Man would outline in his dragging, 
heavy and light Swedish accent the long-range 
plans for the Davidsons. These plans were simply, 
Be something. Even Siiri was part of it. Be some- 
thing. The farm was what they would be, and it 


. had to be a bigger farm so they could- be more 
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and more something. ‘‘Men need to be something 
in our family,” the Old Man said. “You work hard 
and put more into the farm, that’s the way.” 

Once Siiri said, “I want to be something, too, 
Pa.” 

The Old Man leaned toward her. ‘‘Ah, now. 
You’re awoman. Women ain’t got no place in it, 
except to help.” . 

“I could be something on my own, though,” 
Siiri said. ‘‘When I was little —” She hesitated. 

“Eh. Yeah, we know when you were little. 


That’s done DOW and I ain’t going. to hear. about 
it, anymore.” 
Siiri looked so worn down, sitting there with all 


the family covering their mouths at her, that 


Asher stuck his hand out to touch her. But she 
moved away from him and frowned. 

When Siiri had been a young girl she had heard, 
or thought she heard, voices in the silent fields. 


She*had gone out many days to bring the cows 


home; and several times in the cottonwood grove. 


she had heard the trees echo the stillness, or were 
they .voices? Once she had fainted in the heat; 
it had been a dark space in the blue day. It had 
been something from God, she was sure; but she 
told no one, keeping it as her’ private ecstasy. 
Then, when she was fourteen, she had found traces 
of blood where there had never been blood before. 
Now confident that she was chosen by God, she 
had gone to her parents. “Pm a child of God,” 
she said, breathless and almost out of her senses. 

“Oh. Now,” her mother said. 

“I am. I know. I heard voices in the fields, 
and now God gave me a sign.” She told them 
where the blood was, expecting them to be awed, 
and that they would agree with her. 

“Nay. You talk to her, Mama,” said the Old 


Man. “The lilleh flicka is thinking wrong. You 
set her right.” He went outside, frowning and 
embarrassed. 


“Siiri, that blood. That’s a sign, all right, but 
not what you think. It’s only a sign that you’re a 
woman now. You can have babies now.” 

“No, I don’t want babies. I want to be special 
for God.” : 

“Well, we all want to be special. But you ain’t. 
Not that way. You be a good farmwife. That’s 
good enough.” 

“But Pa wants me to be something. Like ie 
wants the boys.” 

“Ah, Siiri. That’s just for the boys. Women 
-can’t be that. You do best to marry someone 
who has a good farm.” 

Siiri looked stubborn, but her mother refused to 
listen to her. From then on they watched. her 
and talked to her. 
make it grow, that’s the best way to be something.” 
She listened, of course, for it was said often. And 
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tried to pray with him, but he disappointed her 
by humming in the middle of a prayer, or by 
talking to her. Once he had pushed himself on ` 
her in a carnal way, and it disgusted her; but 
that’s what men were, animals. 

Asher ‘had lived at the Davidsons’ for over five 
years; they were good to him in some ways, like 
they bought his clothes in town and brought them 
home to him. But it was the watching on the hill 
and the grinding down on him that made him 
think of running away. He might have stayed, 
even with the grinding, but that spring the Old 
Man had taken over the farm next to Asher’s and 
had pulled the fence down to make one long rich 
cornfield where Asher’s father had always grown 
sorghum. And the Old Man hadn’t asked Asher 
what he thought about the fence. It was merely 
torn down. Asher had said, “How can anyone 
tell that’s my farm?” 5 

The Old Man awir; “Was your farm. 
Ain’t now. Our farm. Who d’you think paid the 
taxes this year? You?” 

Asher subsided, for he had forgotten the taxes. 
For that matter, he had forgotten the mortgage 
too. The farm was no longer his. When you 
looked at it that way, nothing was his anymore. 
He ran off the next morning. 


` 


eas walked along the gravel, admiring the 


. pole fence that edged it, and walked to the open - 


“We all work the farm and | 


she gradually believed them. But within herself _ 


she waited for that sign, and made her life a 
preparation for the sign. She married Asher be- 
cause it was her father’s wish, and she did it to 
please him, knowing that the marriage didn’ t mar 
her or her preparation. 

Siiri had no feelings for Asher, unless they were 
mild scorn, for how could any real man let his 
farm be taken from him so easily? And he needed 
to be watched or he would moon away the day 
over a rabbit’s nest instead of plowing. .She had 


~ 
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gate. He stopped to look around and to wait for 
the ranch dọgs that came yiping, plume-tailed, to 
meet him. He held out his open hands to let them 
come close and sniff at him; when they were sure 
of him, they relented their assumed ferocity. 

The house stood some fifty yards back from the 
road, and now a woman came out of the doorway 
to stand on the porch, shading her eyes with one 
hand to see who had stirred the dogs so. She yelled 
something Asher couldn’t understand, and he 
went nearer. ‘‘Ma’am,” he called. 

But she was only calling the dogs by name. 
“Tobe, Sam, you quit that!” 

“Oh, they don’t mean any harm, ma’am. Dogs 
just like to come up and visit, like folks, some- 
times.” 

“I guess they do.” She laughed. ` 
there, you looking for somebody?” 
“T'was wondering if you had any work I could 
do?” : 

She smiled cautiously. ‘“You hungry?” 

“No, maam. Not yet, anyway. Pm looking 
for a steady job. Farm work.” 

“Oh. Well, you’d have to talk to my husband. 
He’ll be coming for lunch pretty soon. Sit down 
on the porch.” 


‘Come along 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Asher sat down on the top step, inside the over- 
hanging eaves. “‘Nice cogl porch you have.” 
“My husband built the house. He did a good 


` job. Farm work, you say. Let me see your hands.” 


Asher held out his hands, palms up, and ques- 
tioned her with his eyes. i 

‘Well, I see you’ ve done some hard work in your 
life. I always look at a man’s hands,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘You’d be surprised at how many young 
boys come here for farm work, saying they’d done 
it before. I look at their hands, and they’re soft. 
No, a farming man has hard hands. Callouses 
and old scars.” 

From somewhere behind the house came the 
jingling and creaking of harness and horses’ hooves 
thudding. 

‘Well, there he is now. You come in and wash.” 

Asher had washed his face and hands, smoothed 
back his hair, and sat down at the table when her 
husband came in. ; , 

“He’s here to find work, Jamey,” the woman 
said. 

“Ah. You saw the ad in the newspaper?” 

“No.” Asher stood, and they shook hands. 
“Name’s Asher,” he said. 

“Waller. Jamey Waller.” Waller motioned 
Asher to sit down again, and they served them- 
selves from the dishes Mrs. Waller brought to the 
table. “You good at farm work?” 

“I was raised on a farm. Done it all my life.”. 

“You intend to stay on permanent?” 

“Yeah,” Asher smiled. ‘‘I like farming.” 

“You ride?” 

Asher was confused for a moment. Did he 
mean ride here from Nebraska, or ride horses? 
“I can ride. Not so good, maybe, but I can 
ride.” 

“I need someone who can ride good enough to 
help me with the stock. They’re up in the summer 
pasture now. Come fall we’ll have to bring them 
down. Not so many to herd, but they’ll be a little 
woolly when we go up to get them.” 

Asher looked at Waller. 

“I mean beef cattle, not sheep,’ 
plained. 

“Oh, yeah. I never worked sheep, that’s all.” 

Waller glanced at his wife, and something 
passed between them. Asher could see the ques- 
tion and the understanding that came and went 
in their eyes. Waller looked at Asher. “How 
much do you want for pay?” 

“I don’t know. Never worked for money be- 
fore.” Asher turned hot and red at the disbelief 
in Waller’s eyes. 

“Well, you’d get your meals here. We got 
room upstairs or in the tack house, whichever 
you wanted.” 

Asher grinned. “Pd like the tack house.” 


> Waller ex- 
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“Well, a man’s got to have some time to him- 
self, I always say. And you wouldn’t be under our 
feet that way.” Waller grunted and drank some 
more coffee. “Saturday nights off. You don’t 
drink much, do you?” ; 

“No. Not much.” 

“That’s good. Last man we had out here drank 
like prohibition was coming back. I drink some. 
All I want is that you don’t make an ass out of 
yourself and can’t work. Let me pay you seventy- 
five a month until fall. Then we’ll settle it for 
good.” 

“That’s fine.” 

Waller finished eating and sat back with a 
cigarette. ‘“You come from Nebraska?” . 

Asher- nodded, unwilling to say anything about 
Siiri or the farm. 

“You got a family there?” 

Asher shut his mouth in a determined line, not 
looking at Waller. There was a short silence. 

‘“Ah-hum,” Waller cleared his throat. ‘You 
aren’t in any trouble that I should worry about?” 

“No. You don’t have to worry about me.” 
Asher met Waller’s eyes and then looked at the 
floor. ` 
So Asher was set to work, that first afterńoon, 
doing small chores around the barnyard. Waller 
went back to the field with the team of horses. 

That night, after supper, Asher settled himself 
into the tack house. The Wallers had provided 
sheets and blankets and a change of clothes for. 
him. He made the iron bed up and went to lie 
down early. He turned the light out and left the ` 
door open so he could see outside and watch the 
road. “‘Siiri, you won’t come this far looking, will 
you?” he asked softly. But he watched the road 
until he fell asleep. š 


Ware took Asher out with him the next day - 
to the hayfields, and they finished the mowing. 
Then they raked the hay and hauled it to the 
various hay barns. They did the milking and other 
chores, clearing up the barnyard, making ready 
for the winter ahead. And Waller would leave 
Asher to do chores alone without coming to watch 
him work. 

Saturday nights they went into town together 
for some drinking; and, as Waller said, he did 
drink some. A few times Asher would have to load 
Waller into the box of the truck and carry him 
home, holding his head under the barn pump _ 
while Mrs. Waller stood by with black coffee and 
aspirin. Then Waller would go into the house 
and fall asleep. 

Sunday mornings were quiet. Asher would do 
the milking alone while Waller slowly recuperated 


from the trip to town. At second breakfast, Waller 
would come downstairs, mumbling about his 
head, “My God, my eyes feel like red-hot coals. 
And they’re burning chunks out of my skull. I got 
up so I wouldn’t set the bed on fire.” 

“You need a sauna. A good hot sauna on Sat- 
urday night before you go into town, and you 
won’t be sick the next day,” Asher said. 

“Sauna? 

“Yeah, like the Finns have. A steam bath. 
Makes your blood go better. Carries the poison 
out of you faster,” Asher explained. 

“I don’t know. Just the three of us. 
cost much?” 

“No. I could build it myself from old lumber. 
Pa built one, and I helped him. When it’s done 
you could have friends over. Missus could visit 
with them, and we go to town later.” 

Waller and his wife made their eyes talk again, 
then both smiled at Asher. “Damned good idea. 
You could build it?” 

“Yeah. Not much money. Pll do all the work.” 

Sunday mornings Waller and his wife would go 
to church, leaving Asher alone on the ranch. 
These were the best times for Asher. Time of his 

„own; and he used it to please himself by reading, 

or lying down in the grass and listening to the 
chickens as they sang in their dust baths, or he 
could just listen to his own blood running in and 
out of his heart. 

This Sunday Mrs. Waller brought a small box 
home from the church. After dinner she opened it 

- and showed Asher the Apache tears. ‘“‘Aren’t 
they pretty?” she asked, taking a silver chain from 
the box. The dusky, dark, clear stones were sus- 
pended from the chain; they were oval, tear- 
shaped, and reflected the light softly. “I love 
holding them,” Mrs. Waller said. 

“What are they?” Asher hung back from touch- 
ing them, they had such a fragile look. 

“Apache tears, they’re called. They’re stones.” 
Mrs. Waller laid them on Asher’s palm. ‘‘They 
said that these are the tears shed by the Apache 
maidens for their dead warriors.” 

Asher held the stones gently, turning his head 
from side to side. Something, he thought, so good, 
He lost all his words, even in his head, and only 
looked at the stones. 

Mrs. Waller went on, smiling at ante “Theyre 
found in the mountains. My uncle polished them 
and made them into this bracelet.”” She took the 
chain and laid it next to her skin. “Don’t they 
make my skin pretty?” The stones fell along her 
arm, bringing out the candle color of her flesh. 

Waller grumbled at them, not cross, but re- 
minding them of his presence. ‘‘Taking on like 
kids over that bracelet, you two. You going to 
build us a sauna, Asher?” : 


Would it 
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“Yeah, if you want. 
working nights at it. 
tomorrow.” 


It wouldn’t take long, 
Pll start the foundation 


"Weve decided where they wanted the bathhouse, 


-and by working evenings, they finished it just be- 


fore the fall frosts started. The first Saturday night 
after it was finished they had a small party for 
themselves. Asher heated the sauna during the 
day, building the heat slowly in the cast-iron 
stove, so that the rocks over the stove would be 
evenly heated. He carried water into the steam 
room to heat in a large steel barrel, and he brought 
cold water for the rinsing. The steam room was 
small, with benches that went up the wall like 
bleachers of a ball field. 

Waller and his wife went in first, undressing in 
the outer room and going into the steam room. 
Mrs. Waller sat on the wooden bench gingerly, for 
the wood was hot. Waller mixed a bucket of hot 
and cold water for her; he threw cold water on 
the stones and made copious amounts of steam. 
They sat and perspired like horses, washing them- 
selves and finally rinsing with cold water. 

When they came out, dressed, Asher asked 
them how they liked it. 

“Fine. Damn fine, Asher,”? Waller said, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder. “You go in next.” 

Waller and his wife could hear Asher singing in 
the sauna as they sat on the front porch o the 
house. “Man’s a good worker,” Waller said, 
“even if he is on the dumb side.” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that. He’s done a lot 
for. us.” 

“Well, I know. And I don’t hold it against 
him.” Waller took out a bottle of Old Crow and 
set it on the floor beside him. ‘‘Going to have a 


"snort right now. See if that sauna works.” 
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„worried. 


“I wonder about him sometimes. He never said 
anything about his home.” 

“I know how he got here. Came on a truck.” 

“How’d you find out? He didn’t tell you.” 

“Hah, a trucker told me last week. He picked 
him up in Nebraska and gave him a lift here. 
Called him ‘Harmless.’ Said he’d run away from 
his wife.” 

“Oh.”. Mrs. Waller was shocked. Now she 
“Was he in trouble?” 

“Guess not. Trucker said no one had posted 
any bills.” 

“What kind of man would run away from his 
wife?” 

“What kind of wife would make a man run 
away, I want to know.” Waller took a second 
snort. < 

“He must’ve loved her sometime,” Mrs. Waller 
said. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


“Women.” Waller sighed. 
Loving’s a lot like dying; you know you’re bound 
todo it, but that don’t mean you’re going to like 
it. No. Nor even enjoy it.” They sat quietly for 
some minutes, chewing that like a cud. 

Mrs. Waller said, “You know, I got him a 
present. I thought I should because of the sauna 
and all. Now I wonder if I should give it to him.” 

“That’s a daft thing to do. Give a hired hand 
a present. And because he did some extra work. 
You start that, and they’ll all expect presents. 
Not to mention money.” Waller wiped his mouth. 
“What difference does it make if he ran away 
from his wife? You can still give him the present. 
‘What’d you get?” 

“Well, after what you told me, it doesn: t seem 
right.” 

“Oh, hell. Takes a woman to think of right and 
wrong.” Waller sat still. ‘‘Listen to those locusts 
yell. Damn few left anymore, what with the frost 
we had last night.” He turned his head. ‘Hey, 
Asher!” he called. 

“Yeah?” Asher answered. 

“You in there for the night?” 

“No, Pm coming right now.” And Asher came 
out to join them on the porch. 

“Damned good sauna you built.” “Waller of- 
fered him the bottle. 

Asher took a small drink. 
better not drink much.” 

“How will we find out if the sauna works? 
Can’t tell if Pm not good and- soused. Come on, 
keep up with me.” 

Asher took another drink and returned the bot- 
tle to Waller. 

“Oh, Asher. I got something for you.” Mrs. 
Waller handed a small white box to him. 

Waller took another swig of the Old Grow and 
grinned in the dark. 

Asher made his eyes open wider; he was sleepy, 
and the liquor had made his upper lip numb. He 
opened the box slowly, feeling hot and miserable. 
“I didn’t need any present.” 

Mrs. Waller smiled and kneaded her .hands 
together. “They aren’t put on a chain.or any- 
thing. I didn’t know what you’d use them for, 
but I saw how you liked my Apache tears.” 

Asher stared at the five small stones and then at 
Mrs. Waller. 

"You get the notions, don’t you?” Waller asked. 
““What’ll he do with them?” 

“Oh, no. I like them fine, Mrs. Waller. Fine.” 
Asher spoke hastily. “I thank you very much. 
You both been so fine to me.” 

Waller shoved the bottle at him. “Have a 
drink, Asher. That’s something a man can always 
use.” 

Asher took a large drink this time and sat down 


“Thats strong. I 


“I figured it out. 
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on the porch step to look at the stones, turning 
them under the dark sky to see how they held even, - 
this dim light. He wouldn’t dq anything with the 
stones, he thought, only let them be like they 
were. 

Waller was beginning to feel good. He let’a long 
draft of the liquor pour down his gullet, then 
said, “Here, Harmless. Have another.” 

Asher dücked his head, then looked hard at 
Waller. 

“Oh, don’t get riled up. I met that trucker that 
gave you a ride. Nice guy. Said to say hello to 
you.” 

Asher put the stones into their box and tucked 
the box into his shirt pocket. He took a long pull 
at the bottle to start his blood going. Would he 
have to run again? 

Waller said, “I don’t much care, you see, but it 
sounds funny for a man to run out on his wife.” 

Asher scrambled off the porch. It wasn’t far 
enough, he thought; if Waller knows, then she’ll 
find me. He looked up at the night sky; this was 
such a good place here, he thought. “I won’t go 
back.” 

“Who said you had to go back? I didn’t.” 

“You talked to Siiri?” 

“No. I don’t know any Siiri. That your wife?” 

«Yes. 33 

“Not muċh of a man if you can’t handle your 
wife.” 

“Your - wife, maybe,” Asher said resentfully. 
“You go out in the field. Where’s your wife? In 
the house. She never comes to see if you’re plow- 
ing right.” 

“Hell, no. She doesn’t know that much about 
plowing.” 

“Her father doesn’t have the title to your place. 
He doesn’ t keep track of your money and your 
time.’ 

“No. By God, Pd kick him off the place if he 
tried.” Waller was astonished. ‘“‘How’d he get 
title to your farm?” 

“When we got married, I was underage. 
took it over to keep it from going to the bank.” 

“You never got it back?” 

“No. And Siiri, she didn’t want me the way 
your wife does you.” Asher paused. ‘You know. 
She prayed a lot.” 

“She was your wife, wasn’t she? You should 
have done it anyway.” 

Asher sighed. “Well, she hated me so much I 
lost the feeling.” 

“Huh. Sounds like she was crazy.” 

“Her pa made her that way. He wanted to own 
a lot of land. He had his sons to help farm it, and 
their wives. And kids all over. The Old Man let 
them live how they wanted as long as they were 
on the farm.” 


He 


“What was he? A Communist?” 

“I don’t know what church they went to. They 
never went to any. Only Siiri, and she had a look 
in her eye sometimes —” Asher let the sentence 
trail off. 

“You sure were dumb, “getting tied up that 
way.” 

“Yeah. I know Pm dumb about things.” 

“So you ran away.” 

Asher nodded. 

“Well, be easy about it. 
another drink?” 

“No. Thanks. I guess I’ve had enough.” 

“Well, I don’t feel up to any more, either.” 

Yawning, Mrs. Waller murmured, “Good 
night,” and went into the house. 

The two men sat on the porch together, with- 
out talking. Waller shook his head and pondered 
the dumbness of his hired hand. Asher took the 
Apache tears and rubbed them with his hand- 
kerchief. After a while Waller hoisted himself up 
and went to bed, slamming the screen door softly 
against the night air. He went upstairs and 
crawled into the warm bed. His wife moved to 
make room for him, and he ran a hand under her 
nightgown. Her skin bunched into goose bumps, 
but she came to him under the blankets. Then she 
prodded him with her elbow. 

“What was that you said out there?” she asked. 

“Huh? What'd I say?” Waller weaseled him- 
self closer; now the two of them were bound within 
the nightgown. : 

“You said you didn’t enjoy love,” she accused 
` mildly, but she wasn’t responding to him. 

“Oh, honeybunch,” Waller said, and pressed 
himself to her. 

“No, you quit that leeching around until you 
tell me what you meant. You don’t enjoy love, 
you can just quit being miserable in my bed.” 
She stuck both elbows in his chest and knotted her 
knees hard against him. 

Waller cursed himself and said, “Oh, I said 
loving’s like dying. Bound to happen, but it’s no 
guarantee you’re going to enjoy it. I didn’t mean 
you and me. I was thinking about old Asher down 
there. He never enjoyed any loving.” 

She was appeased. ‘‘You didn’t mean me?” 

“No. You’re the best in the world.” Waller 
settled himself on his back. 

They lay snug and warm in bed for a few min- 
utes; then Mrs. Waller said, ‘‘Well, aren’t you 
coming over here?” 

“Mhm. I kinda got out of the mood.” 

She whispered, “You come over here, and PI 
get you in the mood.” 

Waller jounced over to her side of the bed, 
yelling, “Whoopee! I’m coming!” 

Out on the porch, Asher sat and looked at his 


I wont talk. Want 
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Was celta UU ese Kees 


Apache tears until the chickens began their early- 
morning crooning. He had heard Waller whoop 
once, and smiled to himself. This is a nice place 
to be, he thought. 


Waren came. The mountains at the west let 
snow and more snow fall until they were entirely 
covered, and the snow crept even to the ranch. 
Waller and Asher went up after the stock, return- 
ing in a few days with the bunched cattle. 

Mrs. Waller came out to meet them at the feed 
yards. “Much snow up there?” she called. 

“Enough. It was time we got there. The lakes 
are frozen good, even the one on our near forty. 
Had to chop holes to water the cattle. Won’t 
hold any weight, though.” 

Asher limped over to them, leading his horse. 

“What happened to your foot?” 

“He fell off Blackie. Wasn’t watching where he 
was going and got knocked off.” Waller grum- 
bled, “That wasn’t enough, Blackie had to walk 
on him. You want to tie it up? I think a bone’s 
broken in there.” 

“It don’t hurt so much, only when I walk on 
it.” Asher grinned at her, but his face was set in 
new lines. 

“Tl tie it up. Heals faster that way.” Mrs. 
Waller walked to the house with him and made 
him sit on a chair in the kitchen. 

Asher pulled off his boot and held out the foot. 
“Tt smells bad, I think,” he apologized. 

“No matter. Waller smells like a dead skunk 
some nights.” She washed his foot in the enamel 
basin and tied a white cloth around it up to the 
ankle. “There, if it doesn’t feel better in a few 
days, you go into town for the doctor.” 

“Mrs. Waller, you’re so nice.” 

“Oh.” She laughed nervously. “You go on. 
You don’t talk that way to married women.” She 
blushed and emptied the basin. “‘Now, you sit 
there and eat some supper.” 

The next day came bright and cold. It was 
dead winter now, and the steam of their breath 
froze in crystals that hung in midair. Waller did 
most of the chores, allowing Asher only to feed the 
chickens and to putter in the barn. Asher’s foot 
pained him badly, and by noon he was faint. 

Waller and Asher went back to the house for 
lunch, pulling their boots off on the porch, and 
Waller opened the door to let Asher go inside first. 

As Asher came into the kitchen he saw a 
stranger sitting at the table. Not a stranger, he 


thought. “Siiri, he said, and knew he hadn’t 
run far enough. 
“PII be go to hell,” whispered Waller, and stuck 


his arm under Asher’s elbow. 
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“She came to get Asher,” Mrs. Waller said, not 

certain how she felt about it. “She wants him to 
come home with her.” 
- Siiri sat at the table; she wore a man’s black 
jacket and a pair of heavy denim pants. She was 
pale, slender, with very short, ash-colored hair. 
She wore no makeup; her face was clean and bar- 
ren of expression. She looked only at Asher, hold- 
ing him almost by the force of her eyes. “You 
hurt your foot,” she said. Her voice was pipe 
ingly soft but flat. 

«He had a fall,” Waller said, shortly. 

“I prayed for you, Asher,” Siiri said, ignoring 
Waller. 

Waller snorted and came to stand between 
them. 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Waller said. “Well let 
them talk alone.” She prodded Waller out of the 
kitchen and up the stairs. RNN 

“You don’t know what she’s like,’ Waller 
crabbed’ “And he’s so damned dumb she’ll tie 
him up again. Praying!” 

“She can’t be so bad. She started to pray when 
we came out of the kitchen. She seems to be a 
real good woman.’ 

Waller threw up his hands and sat down on the 
top step. He thought, No, if he’s been easy here, 
this is where he should stay. I don’t give a damn 
if he polishes those stones all day long. 

In the kitchen, Siiri had ‘finished praying. “You 
have to come home now. It isn’t right to leave 
your wife. That’s one of God’s laws.” 

Asher was silent; he had no words, no thoughts 
even, only the emptiness. “How did you: find 
me?” he managed to ask. 

“It was God’s will. And the girl at the truck 
stand remembered you. Tree frogs.” Siiri smiled. 
‘*God’s will,” she repeated. 

“I don’t hear God telling me to go back.” - 

“You'll have to come back. Pa and Arn`are 
coming to get you.” 

She had spoken so calmly, as if it were all be- 
yond his changing, that Asher felt his blood drain 
away and panic splintered his chest. He sat 
warily and watched her as she resumed praying. 
Then he stood up and tiptoed out of the kitchen; 
she’d not notice him for the time she was lost in 
her own distance. He went out of the house and 
off the front porch. He saw a car coming down 
the road. He ran around the corner of the house 
to the barn; no time now even to pick up his 
boots, so he ran sock-footed. His foot pained him 
sharply, and he knew it wouldn’t carry his weight 
long. Hiding here at the Wallers’ was futile; or 
anywhere along the road, for they’d find him. If 
he hid anywhere away from shelter, he would 
freeze before morning. Where could he go? His 
mind blurred with the agony from his foot and 
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the panic in his chest. Nowheré was far enough. 

He hobbled across the barnyard and over the 
fence to the pasture. The cottonwood tree stood - 
at one edge of the clearing, not far from the frozen 
lake. He sat down under the’ cottonwood tree, 
stretching out his crippled foot. I'll sit here and 
rest a minute, he thought. He took out the Apache | 
tears and started polishing them. 


Siiri was still praying, eyes closed, at the kitchen 
table when Waller burst through the door. 

“Where’s Asher?” he demanded. 

Siiri opened her eyes. ‘‘Why, I don’t know. I 
suppose he went to get his things. He’s going 
back with me.” She spoke soothingly. 

“Did he say he was going back?” 

“No. I didn’t see him go out. But he'll come 
back.with me.” 

“Well, I say he ain’t going back: A 
snarled, “You just go back without him.” 

“How foolish you are. He belongs to us.” 

“The hell he does. He stays here. Or anyplace 
he wants to be.” Waller glanced out the window. 
“That your car in my yard?” 

“I suppose so. Pa and Arn came to help me.” 

“The hell they did.” Rage filled Waller as he 
ran out the door, shoving against the two men 
who stood on the porch. 

‘‘Where’re you going??? Mrs. Waller called. ` 

“The tack house. I got to find: Asher and tell 
him he can stay here.” Waller. ran to the tack 
house, but Asher wasn’t there and hadn’t been : 
there. Waller ran to the barn and searched 
through the stalls, mangers, and the haymow. He 
ran out of the barn and was met by Mrs. Waller 
and the three Davidsons. “‘Get out of my way,” 
he snarled at Siiri, and ran to the sauna. 

“Not in here,” he yelled, sweating hard. He 
looked at the Davidsons. ‘‘See this? He built it 
for us.” He looked around the farmyard as if-to 
conjure Asher up out of the air. He swore and 
ran to the pasturé fence. The others followed at 
his heels, running over the pasture, calling and 
stopping to listen. 

“Shut up a minute,” Waller commanded, and 
they were all silent. “Look for tracks. No, stay 
still and let me look.” He went before them, 
crossing and recrossing the snow cover. Then he 
held up a hand and followed the pattern of Asher’s 
footprints. He stopped under the cottonwood. 
“He came here,” he said. 

“Well, where is he??? Old Man Davidson asked. 

Waller grunted and moved off ahead of them; 


Waller 


` the footprints made a dark blurring to the lake. 
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Waller stood at the edge of the lake, staring out 
toward the center. The tracks went on, straight 
out. Damn fool, Waller thought, you can’t make 
it on that ice. He said, ‘‘He’s out there.” 








‘DE GAULLE AND THE KREMLIN 


BY CURTIS CATE Many explanations “have been’ pul forward as- to why General de Gaulle has 
veloed Britain's admission to the European Economic Community. It is the contention of the present article 


that the General's opposition to Britain is a deliberate part.of his long-range. diplomatic maneuvering with the 


Soviet Union, Curtis CATE represents the ATLANTIC in Europe. 


À I. His book Adventure in Diplomacy, which is 


more than ever worth reading in the light of 
recent events, Kenneth Pendar relates how one 
evening early in 1943 he found himself seated 
in a villa in Marrakech between Roosevelt and 
Churchill: In the course of the dinner he turned 
to the latter and asked him what he thought of 
De Gaulle. Churchill looked annoyed.: “Oh, lets 
- don’t speak of him,” he answered gruffly. “We 
call him Jeanne d’Arc and we’re looking for some 
bishops to burn him.” It may besome time before 
we discover just what Churchill’s successor, Har- 
old Macmillan, said some twenty years later after 
being subjected to another Gaullist rebuff; but no 
one should be unduly surprised if it turned: out 
that the British Prime Minister had intimated 
that the bishops had ee down aay on the 
job. 


` Gaulle today refuses the hand that is proffered 


him, you should know that America and Britain 
will abandon him completely and.he will þe 
reduced to nothingness.” But twenty years later 
it was Macmillan, not De Gaulle, who was 
abandoned. 

De-Gaulle’s deep-rooted distrust of the British, 
however, antedates his wartime quarrels with 
Churchill, Eden, Macmillan, and the host of 
generals, admirals, and Foreign Office officials he 
had to contend with. The frustration he suffered 
during World War I at being cooped up in a 


German prison fortress for three years while the 


English and later the Americans mustered the 


‘reinforcements necessary to drive the German 


De Gaulle’s private feud with Macmillan goes ; 


back at least as far as their wartime encounters in 
Algiers, where Macmillan.had the difficult job. of 
acting as Churchill’s personal envoy to, the leader 


armies from French soil contributed to his distrust 
of the British, just as did the duplicities and 
tergiversations. of British policy after the war, 
from the time of Lloyd George to Stanley Baldwin. 
In De Gaulle’s conversation with Stalin on 
December 8, 1944, when he had to explain why 


` he. was bent on signing an exclusive Franco- 


of the Free French. In the second volume of his . 


memoirs, De Gaulle tells how on one occasion 
Macmillan said to Guy de Charbonniéres, ‘one 
of his Free French supporters: “If ‘General de 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. : 
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Russian ‘pact instead of the tripartite pact em- 
bracing Britain which Churchill had suggested, 
De Gaulle kept emphasizing the fact that England. 
was a country which ‘“‘was never in a hurry for 
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the reason that she was a colonial empire and 
because her people were imbued with a particular 
spirit.’ This spirit was one of persistent and 
unshakable procrastination — “England always 
intervened when Germany was already fighting.” 
England was late in arming in the 1930s. She 
was late again in the 1950s, when she was offered a 
chance to become a founder member of, first, the 
_ Steel and Coal Community and, later, the Com- 
mon Market. England, in other words, is a coun- 
try that always hesitates. 

Still, there is obviously something a trifle 
vindictive and narrow-minded about wanting to 
punish a country which, after misgivings, finally 
determines to make up for lost time. For a fuller 
explanation we must go back to De Gaulle’s 
Bordeaux speech of September 25, 1949: 


Among the peoples of Europe will the German 
people be present? I reply that notwithstanding..all 
the sorrows and hatreds aroused in millions of human 
beings, and above all in the French, by the mere 

, mention of Germany, the man of common sense sees 
the Germans precisely where they are, which is to 
say, in the center. of our continent. He sees them 
such as they are, which is to: say, numerous, dis- 
ciplined, dynamic, endowed by nature and by their 
work with a great economic potential, abundantly 
supplied with coal, equipped for large-scale pro- 
duction despite ruins and dismantlings, capable 
of rising to the summits of thought, science, and art, 
once they cease to be led astray by the frenzy of con- 
quest. He also sees Europe amputated, by Soviet 
domination, of avery vast and precious part of ° 
‘itself. He further sees England moving away, at- 
tracted by the transatlantic mass. He concludes 
that the unity of Europe must, if possible arid despite 
everything, incorporate the Germans. 

But to this end reason demands that there one 
day be a means of establishing between the German 
people and the French people a direct and practical 
entente, reflecting the fact that they are comple- 

. mentary in so many respects, and thus overcoming 
the vicissitudes of -history. This, fundamentally; is 
the heart of the matter. There will or there will not 
be a Europe, depending on whether or not an accord 
without intermediaries is or is not possible between 
Germans and Gauls. 


The key to this passage are the two words 
“without intermediaries,” which define the type 
of accord De Gaulle then envisaged as essential 
between the “Germans and Gauls.” Now, why 


should a Franco-German entente have this exclu-. 


sive and private character? The British, as De 
Gaulle knows from experience, are a sober, prag- 
matic people who cannot be pushed around or 
swept off their- feet by lofty rhetoric, whereas the 
Germans, shorn of their empire and reduced to 
fifty million this side of the Iron Curtain, are far 
more malleable and submissive. De Gaulle ad- 
mitted as much last December when he ‘told 


Macmillan at Rambouillet: ‘Of course, if England 
comes into the Common Market, it will change 
everything. As things now are, Francé can say 
no-—even to Germany. But if England comes 
in, this will no longer be possible.” 

Reduced to its essentials, this amounts to saying 
that the Common Market must remain under the 
hegemony of France, which is to say, De Gaulle. 
The day the British are prepared to accept this 
claim to hegemony, De Gaulle will be prepared 
to lift his veto and admit Britain to the club. 


Ess since May of last year, when De Gaulle 
made a significant hint to Walter Lippmann, it 
had been suspected that the General would be 


willing to trade British admission to the Common’ 


Market in return for London’s agreement to join 
Paris in the creation of a Franco-British atomic 


“striking force. Following De Gaulle’s press con- 


ference of January 14, the French Information ` 


Ministry let it be known that De Gaulle had in 
effect proposed such a joint effort to Macmillan 
when they met at Rambouillet in December, but 
that the British Prime Minister had turned down 
the offer, preferring to fly to Nassau to renew 
London’s special military ties with Washington. 
This version of the Rambouillet talks, indus- 
triously disseminated by the Gaullist propaganda 
machine, has been accepted as the gospel truth 
by thousands of Frenchmen. In fact, however, 
the closest De Gaulle came to making such an 
offer was at the end of a review. of Anglo-French 
problems, when he declared that the kind of 
Franco-British cooperation which had led to plans 
for the joint production of the Concorde super- 
sonic airplane might be extended to other fields. 
What fields he did not specify, and Macmillan did 
not follow up. the lead. 

As things turned out, every precaution was 
taken to make it clear to De Gaulle that the offer 


of Polaris submarines made to Britain at Nassau | 


was open to France as well. The American am- 
bassador in Paris, 
attended the Nassau meeting, was instructed to. 
make this quite clear to the General after the 
latter had written Kennedy a noncommittal 
answer to the American invitation. But far from 
convincing the General, Bohlén, was treated: to 
a short lecture in which De Gaulle declared that 
in acting unilaterally, as it. chose to do in last 
October’s Cuban crisis, Washington had placed 


_ the security of the United States before the security 
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of Europe. The fact that this was said before 
January 1 and repeated almost word for word in 
his press conference of January 14 suffices to 
nullify the theory which certain Paris embassies 


Charles Bohlen, .who had _ 
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tried to advance that something had happened in 
. those two weeks to make the General change his 
mind. The truth would seem to be thatthe 
General had already made up his mind, and as 
André Fontaine, the diplomatic editor of Le 
Monde, pertinently observed in his subsequent 
review of these events, ‘“‘one is thus led to think 
that he saw in the Polaris affair less a reason than 
a pretext for rupture.” 

To anyone except De Gaulle a rupture might 
seem to be the one thing to be avoided,. particu- 
larly with such a “‘good, old, brave people,” as he 
once termed the British. But premises which 
appear valid for the general run of humanity do 
not apply to Dé Gaulle. His philosophy has 
always been one of solitary revolt, stubborn 
refusal, brazen defiance. Where Churchill or 
Roosevelt — or, for that matter, any politician — 
speaks quite naturally of a great enterprise, De 
Gaulle speaks of a grande querelle — that phrase 
first borrowed from Hamlets “Rightly to be 

. great Is . . . greatly to find quarrel in a straw.” 
To be sure, saying no is a negative performance. 
But there is dignity in renunciation, and showing 
the imposter the door, even when the imposter 
is an old and stouthearted friend, is an action 

_which resounds with the noble accents of tragedy. 


I. CANNOT be: stressed: too often that: Charles de. 
Gaulle’s approach to statésmanship ‘is ‘essentially ` 
Machiavellian, just as his imagination is essentially 
historical. “The facts may prove me wrong,” he 
once declared to his finance minister, Antoine 
Pinay, “but history will prove me right. » This 
obsession with. history and his own unique position 
in it pursues him everywhere, and when, in the 
depths of his lonely meditations, he looks out upon 
the world, what does he see? He sees fifteen 
centuries of greatness. “France has been accus- 
tomed for fifteen hundred years to being a great 
power,” he once declared in a speech made in 
London in 1942. But what, in this mid-twentieth 
century, is there left for Charles de Gaulle to 
accomplish which might, in the light of history, 
stand remote comparison with France’s past 
achievements? 


The answer to this question was hinted at in the f 


General’s press conference of May 15, 1962, when, 
after lashing out at Europe’s integrated institu- 
tions, which he compared slightingly to Volapük 
and Esperanto, he got around to discussing “the 
most burning issue in the world at the present 
time. In the great quarrel which is presently 
posed, presently nourished by the ambition of the 
Soviets, Germany is quite naturally the chief 
stake. In this regard, I must say that as far as we 
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are concerned, we feel that in today’s international 
situation, characterized by tension, threats, the 
-cold war, it is vain to seek a satisfactory settlement 
of the problem of Germany. This looks to us like 
trying to square the circle.” 

After developing this theme with respect to the 
quadripartite statutes governing Berlin, De Gaulle 
came around to his pet theme of the essential 
solidarity between France and Germany, con- 
cluding his remarks with this significant Ree 
Seraph caicho fics APE ages oe ars - 
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On this aia ee he destiny of all 
Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals; for it may be 
that in the West a Europe can be established, a con- 
struction, an Organization which is firm, prosperous, 
attractive; then will reappear the possibilities of a 
European equilibrium with the states of the East 
and the prospect of a genuine European cooperation, 
particularly if, in the meantime, the totalitarian 
regime ceases poisoning the springs. In that case 
one could and one should, I think, solve the German 
problem in an objective fashion. In that case, as I 
have already said and as I now repeat, France would 
be ready to contribute solid propositions. 


What are these “solid propositions” which, 
after an unspecified lapse of’ time, will make it 
possible to. square the circle? They were -spelled 
out in some detail in an illuminating article 
published last January 28 in the Oslo newspaper 
Arbeiderbladet. According to this article, the Gaul- 
list Grand ‘Design can be,suimmied up as follows: 
“because of internal strains and stresses within the 
Communist bloc, and particularly because of the 
mounting tension between Russia and China, the 
time will come when Moscow will wish for peace 
on the western front of the cold war. This peace 
could be attained by effecting a deal whereby. the 
United States would withdraw its troops from 
Europe in exchange for a’ simultaneous unifica- 
tion and demilitarization of Germany. Ger- 
many would be forced to recognize the Oder- 
Neisse frontier; along with Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and Bulga- 
ria would be demilitarized, as well as Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey. France and Russia would 
remain the only two nuclear powers on the con- 
tinent, and Europe would in effect be subjected 
to a kind of dual hegemony; with a western sphere 
under French influence and an eastern sphere 
under Russian domination. The close cooperation 
between Western Europe and the United States 
which has marked the first two post-war decades 
would be terminated and the NATO alliance 
quietly buried. . 

The article, picked up by a number of French 
and German newspapers, created a small stir in 
the chancelleries of Western Europe. Its publica- 
tion even momentarily embarrassed the Norwe- 
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gian government, since the author of the article, 
who had signed himself “our Brussels corre- 
spondent,”” proved to be Per Monsen, the son-in- 
law of the Norwegian Foreign Minister. 

The Elysée Palace, annoyed by all this publicity, 
issued a prompt denial which only added to the 
speculation. The reason for this unprecedented 
move was obvious: the West Germans could 
hardly be elated to discover, a week after the 
solemn signing of a treaty with France, that their 
pre-assigned role was to be that of a submissive 
junior partner. 

The trouble with Monsen’s allegations is that 
they were too precise. De Gaulle is a man who 
usually knows what he wants, but, as his handling 
of the Algerian conflict demonstrated, he is often 
vague about just how to get it. A united Germany, 
even demilitarized, is almost certainly something 
he does not want, for two cogent reasons. It 
would create a single block of seventy million 
Germans, which forty-seven million Frenchmen, 
even led by De Gaulle, could not dominate; and 
second, it would almost certainly be unacceptable 
to the Soviet Union. 

But might not something a little less ambitious 
—say, a demilitarized and independent East 
Germany with Berlin as its capital — tempt the 
Russians? What about a solution along the lines 
of what was achieved in Austria in 1955, one 
which the German philosopher Karl Jaspers had 
the courage to advocate several years ago in a 
series of controversial broadcasts and articles? 
Who, after all, can predict just what price the 
German people might be willing to pay to re- 
move the Berlin-wall and the concentration camp 
frontier separating them from their friends and 
relatives in the East? 


Wa this stand as a working hypothesis of why 
De Gaulle vetoed Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market? In advancing any serious claim to nego- 
tiate the Berlin and German problems, the General 
knows as well as anyone that he holds very few 
good cards. His country is only just beginning to 
recover from the fratricidal dissensions of the 
Algerian conflict, with a profoundly demoralized 
army which it will take years and a great deal of 
money to modernize. The Force de Frappe, based 
on supersonic Mirage bombers, will not be effec- 
tive until 1965 at the earliest, and the bombers, 
whose real efficacy is a matter of dispute among 
aviation experts, will not be superseded by rockets 
until 1968 or, more likely, 1970. An agreement for 
full-scale nuclear cooperation with Britain would 
undoubtedly have accelerated this timetable; but 
such an agreement being implicitly denied him, 
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De Gaulle had no choice, from the point of view ` 
of his Grand Design, but to play his trump card, | 


the exclusion of Britain from the Common 
Market. 

Britain’s exclusion was interpreted at the time 
as a weakening of the Western alliance. Undoubt- 
edly it was; but from De Gaulle’s point of view it 
also represented a strengthening of his hand in the 
complex poker game he wants to play with the 
Kremlin. It is in this sense, it seems to me, that 
one should interpret the subsequent reassurances 
proffered by the French Prime Minister, Georges 
Pompidou, and even by De Gaulle himself to the 
effect that the exclusion of Britain should not be 
regarded as permanent, but only as a temporary 
phenomenon. This was a way of hinting to Mos- 
cow that De Gaulle has it in his power to keep 
England out of the Gommon Market for an almost 
indefinite period to come. 

Since England’s entry into the Common Market 
would inevitably be followed by the admission of 
the other members of the ‘‘Seven,” the European 
Economic Community would swell overnight into 
a massive entity of 300 million producers and con- 
sumers, which would exercise a powerful attraction 
on the satellite countries of Eastern Europe; 
indeed, even the smaller Common Market of the 
Six has begun to exert an attraction which is 
disturbing to the Kremlin and which has taken 
its most concrete form to date in the recent estab- 
lishment of a West German trade mission in 
Warsaw. By blocking this process, even if only 
temporarily, De Gaulle can stake out a claim to 
being recognized as an arbiter — a favorite De 
Gaulle word — in the existing European situation. 
Conversely, should Moscow refuse to recognize 
this claim, he can retaliate by lifting his veto on 
Britain’s admission and letting events take their 
course. 

Ever since last summer, periodic rumors have 
filtered out of the Elysée Palace to suggest that the 
General was planning a trip to Moscow. He is in 
a sense bound to do so, in return for the trip which 
Nikita Khrushchev made to France in March of 
1960. Such a trip, however, could easily boom- 
erang, much like Adenauer’s abortive pilgrimage 
to Moscow in 1955, if undertaken precipitately or 
without proper preparation. This is why De 
Gaulle seems bent on preceding any journey to 
Moscow with several ‘‘plebiscitary excursions” 
intended to impress on both Russians and Ameri- 
cans that he speaks not only for France but for a 
large part of the ‘uncommitted world.” The first 
of these would be a grand tour of France’s former 
African possessions, to be followed, sometime next 
year, by a second grand tour of Latin America. 

This last would have an immediate bearing on 
American-European relations. De Gaulle hopes 
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that he can persuade the Germans to. go along 


with him in proposing an ambitious program of - 


economic aid to Latin America, a kind of Franco- 
German Marshall Plan, intended, among other 
things, to rival and undercut the Alliance for 
Progress. As its chief salesman, De Gaulle could 
present himself before his Latin-American ‘audi- 
ences as a member of the great Latin family; and 
it would not be difficult for him to suggest that 
France, the land of Corneille, Victor Hugo, Bizet, 
and Auguste Comte, has always been sympathetic 
to the Hispanic world in a way in which Anglo- 
Saxons could never be. The resultant hue and cry 
in:Washington over this all but open attack on the 
Monroe Doctrine would, of course, play straight 
into the General’s hands, since one of his goals is to 
maneuver the United States into eventually with- 
drawing its troops from Europe. 


A: FIRST sight this Grand Design looks like the 
dream of a paranoiac. De Gaulle, we should not 
forget, has always tended to believe in miracles 
and shortcuts. His prescription for the “Army of 
the Future” which he laid down in the early 1930s 
called for just eight armored divisions and 100,000 
men, before whose mechanized tread the. tyrants 
would tremble and robber rulers prudently stay at 
home. In 1946 he brusquely walked out on his 
own Cabinet in the confident belief that a clamor- 


ous French people would immediately implore 


him to return; instead, they let him linger in the 
political wilderness for the next twelve years. In 
1958 he returned to power, convinced that his 
reappearance on the public stage would suffice to 
bring the Arabs ‘flocking to him with offers of 
peace. Instead, they continued the struggle for 
four more years and finally forced him at Evian to 
agree to a settlement on their terms. 

In this connection, we should bear in mind 
another significant trait in the General’s charac- 
ter, and that is his ferocious determination to be 
or to appear to be the author of all vital initiatives 
concerning France and Europe, accompanied by a 
jealous determination to belittle or sabotage initia- 
tives emanating even from friends or allies. In 
December of 1944 he flew to Moscow with Georges 
Bidault and suggested to Stalin that the two 
should work out an agreement on post-war Ger- 
many to be submitted thereafter to Britain and the 
United States for their-endorsement. In August 
of 1958 he embarked on a trip to French Central 
Africa in the course of which he abruptly and 
without warning granted these African colonies 
immediate independence. He thus contributed 
enormously to unleashing a grave crisis in the 
neighboring Belgian Congo, which was totally 
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unprepared for independence. This he might have 

‚foreseen but did. not. Instead, when the United 
States prevailed on the United Nations to inter- 
vene in an effort to save what could be saved from 
the resultant anarchy, De Gaulle loftily refused to 
have anything to do with this last-minute salvage 
operation. 

In March, 1959, he behaved in exactly the same 
way when Antoine Pinay came to see him with a 
message from René Payot, the editor of the Journal 
de Geneve, to the effect that the Algerian rebels 
were tired of the seemingly hopeless struggle and 
would be willing to accept practically any terms 
from the General, provided he would agree to 
recognize Algeria’s eventual independence, even 
ten or-fifteen years hence. De Gaulle haughtily 
replied that this would be tantamount to recogniz- 
ing the F.L.N. as the only “valid interlocutor,” . 
which he had not the slightest intention of doing; 
furthermore, he added, he would prefer that in the 
future Monsieur Pinay refrain from busying him- 
self with matters which were not his immediate 
concern. 

~ There was. the same reaction, once again, when 
General Clay took the initiative in October, 1961, 
of bringing American tanks up to the Fried- 
richstrasse checkpoint in Berlin in order to impress 
on the Russians that the United States meant 
business in reaffirming the validity of the four- 
power statutes. Instructions were given to the 
French Commandant, General Jean Lacomme, 
not to cooperate. The initiative, once again, 
should come from Paris. 

This persistent egocentrism is justified, in the 
case of Berlin, by a Gaullist argument which goes 
roughly as follows: the United States, being the 
capitalist country par excellence, is inevitably 
Soviet Russia’s major adversary and béte noire and 
is thus unable for psychological reasons successfully 
to negotiate an end to the cold war. Whenever 
Americans and Russians sit down at the same 
conference table, each group arouses the latent 
hostility and suspicion of the other; there is a 
head-on clash of wills and opposing national ambi- 
tions, and the result is invariably a stalemate. 

But if France and Russia were to sit down at a 
conference table together, it would be an entirely 
different story. They have the same geographic 
interests in keeping a rearmed and overpowerful 
Germany from ever again threatening the con- 
tinent of Europe. They have historic ties —-the 
Treaty of 1891, which was renewed in the Franco- 
Russian Pact of 1944, undertaken at the personal 
initiative of De Gaulle. Finally, France is no 
longer a capitalistic country. De Gaulle himself 
was willing to bring five Communists into his 
government and to nationalize half of French 
industry in 1944. France today is a semisocialized 
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country, ruled by state planners and technocrats, 
and the probability is that this process, far from 
declining, will advance even further as the years 
go by. There are, therefore, no fundamental 


doctrinal obstacles to a meeting of minds between 


Paris and Moscow. 

The General’s indifference to questions of doc- 
trine ‘is, in fact, just about total. In Le Fil de 
P Epée, published in 1932, he wrote: “In the cease- 
less movement of the world all the doctrines, all 
the schools, all the revolts have had their hour. 
Communism will pass. France will not.? Com- 
munism, for the General, is not something en- 
demically Russian; and, given time, the Russians, 
he thinks, will outgrow it. Furthermore, the 
inevitable economic pressures of mass production 
and consumption are steadily bringing East and 
West closer together, with the East growing more 
liberal and the West more social-minded and 
collectivist. 

The General, furthermore, seems always to 
have been a collectivist at heart, as this further 
quotation from Le Fil de P Epée makes clear: 


Today, individualism is in error. Everywhere the 
need to associate becomes increasingly patent. There 
is not a trade which is not becoming a corporation. 
The parties speak only of rules and exclusions. Sport 
groups its federations and trains its teams. At the 
same time, the agglomerated and precipitated tempo 
of life imposes on workshops, offices, and the street 
a practical discipline whose rigor would have revolted 
our fathers. Mechanization and the division of 
labor make new inroads every day against eclecticism 
and fantasy. Whatever the tasks and the conditions, 
the nature of things distributes work and leisure in 
equal portions to all. Education is tending to be 
unified, housing increasingly uniform. From Sydney 
to San Francisco, via Paris, clothes are cut according 
to the same pattern. Even faces are coming to look 
alike. Without concluding, like Mr. Maeterlinck, 
that mankind is tending toward the ant heap, it is 
clear that it disapproves of the independent and the 
freewheeling. The army has only to take advantage 
of this evolution. 


Time, it is clear, has not altered the General’s 
fundamental convictions in this respect. In his 
last New Year’s message to the French people he 
could look forward with hope to a modern France 
which ‘‘could well number 100 million inhabi- 
tants.” He will not live to see this overpopulated 
France, and for the time being he must content 
himself with a masse de manoeuvre of 100 million 
Franco-Germans in order to carry his campaign 
to Moscow. To engage in this exalted duel with 
the Kremlin he needs a disciplined army at his 
beck and call, and, if necessary, he is prepared to 
go quite a long way to give it a properly regi- 
mented look, capable of impressing the heirs of 
Karl Marx. This is one explanation for his re- 
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peated intimations that he intends to launch his 
country on a frankly socialistic and welfare-state 
course — if France’s still precarious balance of 
payments will allow it. In his press conference of 


‘last January he hinted, once again, at the necessity 


of associating labor and management in the run- 
ning of enterprises, and last November, on the 
morrow of his election triumph, he was quoted by 
the Gaullist weekly, Candide, as declaring, with 
reference to the last-minute alliance engineered 
between Guy Mollet’s Socialists and Maurice 
Thorez’s Communists: “PI go further than their 
Front Populaire.” 

In 1960 he startled the then head of his military 
household, General Grout de Beaufort, by blandly 
declaring: “The evolution toward Communism is 
inevitable. It is the sense of history. It would be 
absolutely foolish to want to oppose it. However, 
to reach its present state, the U.S.S.R. had to pass 
through unspeakable sufferings. This transition 
period can be spared France, provided that it is I 
who introduces Communism. ... Needless to 
say, none of the existing economic or social struc- 
tures will ever return. Such a policy presupposes a 
reversal of alliances.” 

To what extent was De Gaulle speaking seri- 
ously, to what extent was he exaggerating when 
he made this startling statement? It is impossible 
to say. Grout de Beaufort chose to interpret it 
seriously, and it helped precipitate his resignation. 
This may have been De Gaulle’s intention, though 
it is difficult to see exactly what he had to gain by 
having these remarks bruited all over Paris. 

It is also difficult to see how the profession of 
socialistic or collectivist sympathies of this kind is 
going to further the maintenance of the Franco- 
German Pact, since Erhard’s Germany is, for the 
foreseeable future, committed to a large measure 
of free enterprise. This pact, indeed, gives all the 
signs of eventually proving just about as abortive 
as the Franco-Russian Pact of 1944, which did not 
keep Stalin from doing exactly what he wanted 
with Poland and which the Soviet Union formally 
denounced when West Germany entered NATO 
in 1954; a pact which failed to get De Gaulle 
invited either to Yalta or Potsdam, and which did 
not prevent the French Communists from openly 
opposing his ideas for a new French Constitution, 
thus precipitating his resignation in January of 
1946. 


Au this may sound fantastic, but it is the kind 
of fantasy which appeals to De Gaulle. His is a 
policy which embraces grave risks, but risks are 
something he has never recoiled from. He is and 
always has been something of a gambler, and one 
of his French critics, writing last year under the 


pseudonym of Michel Dacier, referred in the 
.Ecrits de Paris to his “romantic love of catastrophe.” 
He has a tightrope walker’s love for the vertigo of 
vast heights, and he has néver made a secret of his 
conviction that he is a man predestined to be a 
providential savior. Peace and tranquillity hold 
little charm for him, just as the practical, the 
humdrum, the possible have never really inter- 
ested him. It is, on the contrary, the impossible, 
the unheard-of enterprise, the seemingly unob- 
tainable objective which have always haunted his 
imagination. It is more than likely that he would 
not have shown himself so prone to abandon 
Algeria but for the noisy clamor which brought 
him to power in 1958 and which seemed to make 
Algeria’s abandonment more unthinkable than 
ever. Those in France who believe that he se- 
cretly wants the Comte de Paris to succeed him 
base their hypothesis on this psychological quirk. 
For what, in ‘a country which has been republican 
for the last ninety years, could seem less likely 
than a monarchical restoration? By the same 
token, what, in a Europe divided between two 
hostile blocs, could seem more improbable than 
a Franco-German-Russian bloc against the Yellow 
Peril in the East? 

Extravagant and fanciful though all this may 
seem, it would be a grave error to underestimate 
De Gaulle’s capacity for trying to carry out his 
plan. The General has maneuvered himself into a 
position where he can practice diplomatic black- 
mail on a formidable and frightening scale. 
Should the Franco-German alliance turn sour, he 
can threaten to break up the Common Market by 
way of retaliation. This would not be difficult to 
do, since he did not favor its establishment in the 
first place and has on several occasions opened fire 
on Europe’s integrated institutions. The collapse 
of the Common Market would simply justify his 
past objections. History, once again, would have 
proved him right. 

At the same time, the General can always renew 
his overtures for nuclear collaboration with Brit- 
ain, in the fond hope that the humiliation at 
Nassau will eventually make London more recep- 
tive to such a deal. Finally, he has it in his power, 
should everything else fail and should Bonn con- 
test his claim to leadership, to encourage the 
Russians to maintain the present division of Ger- 
many, making, if necessary, a trip to Moscow to 
underscore this tacit agreement. And if the worst 
should come to the worst, he can declare that the 
West Germans have proved unworthy of their 
great Chancellor, who was bent on burying the 
age-old enmity between Germans and Gauls. The 
anti-German faucet will be quietly turned on and 
the Gaullist propaganda machine geared to ex- 
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ploit the latent Germanophobia of the French, 
just as last January the anti-British faucet was 
opened and the country flooded with a deluge of 
“perfidious Albion” insinuations. 

The big conundrum remains: how will Moscow 
react to these overtures and changing situations? 
No one can say for sure. The Russians are realists 
and know that no Berlin settlement can be made 
without American agreement. But they also know 
that Charles de Gaulle is seventy-two years old 
and that time is running out. 

Five years ago, in August of 1958, he embarked 
on a trip which gave the French African states 
their independence. In the Caravelle that was 
carrying him over another lap of his enfranchising 
marathon, he asked Bernard Cornut-Gentille, the 
former French high commissioner for West Africa, 
what he thought of his policy: “Mon Général,” 
Cornut-Gentille answered after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, ‘“‘don’t you think you’re going a little fast?” 
“Perhaps,” replied De Gaulle. “But then, Pm 
sixty-seven and I don’t have much time.” 


A PLEA 


sy LYNNE LAWNER 


How could I keep what was not asked for yet? 
How should I know my arms (parentheses) 

In circling you unquestionably had to meet 

Your questions, probing my vanished mysteries? 
And that your tongue would sentence me to death 
Before I drew my second first loving breath? 


Before I drew my second first loving breath, 
Before the first, I gave (if it occurred 
Thatsomeone whined for wildness—all my wealth) 
My mouth, but, waiting, never gave my word. 
Now stilled by your reproach I offer tears: 
Speechless, my pleading’s with the uncome years. 


Speechless, my pleading’s with the uncome years, 
Time in which to shape a new perfection. 

What if I threw away some childish fears 

And took upon myself a wise dejection? 

I would give freely now, though dumb with debt. 
How could I keep what was not asked for yet? 
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WILLIAM by Sheila Burnford 


Suea Burnrorp is a Canadian doctor’s wife whose tale of three animals, 


entilled THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY, has become a classic of its kind and has been 


read and loved by thousands since il was published in March, 1961. 


Since early morning, when he had awakened the 
household with his imperious whining, the dog 
whose name was William had been restless and 
had craved incessant attention with all the privi- 
lege of his fifteen years: he importuned first. one 
with his insistent bullethead, and then another 
with a demanding paw; he whined to be let out, 
then almost at once demanded readmittance; and 
always there was a strange puzzled intentness of 
appeal in the questioning ears and in the depths 
of his small almond eyes. 

The children of the family were very patient: 
they did not scold him when he lay down on the 
floor in the midst of their game of Racing Demon 
and his pleased tail scattered the piles of cards; 
when, slowly and stiffly, he rolled over onto his 
back in the preliminary to a game they had almost 
forgotten, they accepted the invitation — they 
bent over him in turn, daring him, then shrieked 
triumphantly “Missed again!” as he snapped with 
finely calculated error at their noses. Later, when 
the rain stopped at last, they set off on their bi- 
cycles, their young retriever running behind; but 
halfway up the winding drive one of them had 
looked back and seen a white figure plodding de- 
terminedly after. They waited for him then, and 
walked very slowly, pushing their bicycles to his 
pace. Very soon, however, he had tired and sat 
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down, mulish ears laid back, eyes slitted protest-, 
ingly. They had, come only a short distance - 
from the cottage, so the children pointed back 
and told him firmly to go home; he drooped. his 
head and allowed one leg to shiver pathetically 
so that their hearts were touched; they left their 
bicycles at the side of the road and walked back 
with him. Usually when he had scored some 
point like this he was immediately transformed 
with gaiety, but today he did little more than 
stir his tail apathetically. When he sat down 
again, halfway home, the eldest picked him up 
without comment and carried him into the cottage. 

The wide.windows of the living room looked out 
over the lake, the low white ceiling: was bright 
with the rippling reflections of sunlit waves, and 
the thin curtains billowed gently before a fresh 
light breeze that brought a heady, rain-washed 
potpourri of clover and thyme, mint and wild 
roses into the room. The terrier sniffed apprecia- 
tively, then climbed into his basket, which the 
children had moved into a warm patch of sun. 
One of them picked a sweet pea from the bowl 
on the table and dropped it in beside his nose 
for his additional pleasure. They filled his water 
dish, patted him affectionately, and left. 

He fell asleep at once, the waves-slap-slapping 
a cheerful accompaniment to-his gentle snoring. 


But all too soon he woke, whining softly, to resume 
-his restless wanderings. At last he pushed open 
the screen door and ambled down to the shore, 
where he lay in the shallow water and lapped in a 
desultory way at the little waves breaking against 
his nose. Presently he left the water, barked 
from long custom at the insolent sea gulls on the 
raft, then settled down by a favorite young apple 
tree to wait for the children’s return. They rode 
quickly when they came, for one of them carried an 
already melting ice cream cone. She kneeled on 
the grass beside him, turning the cone as he licked 
his painstaking way around, but halfway down he 
turned his head away, and the cone was tossed to 
the waiting retriever. They teased him afterward 
with long grass stalks, tickling his sensitive ears and 
dropping clover on the long down-arched nose, 
for they loved to watch him clasp his paws tightly 
around in protection, his cunning dark eyes peep- 
ing out between, bright with humor. The young 
retriever watched hopefully from a few feet away, 
but when he was about to move over to participate 
in the fun he was warned off with a despotic, 
pettish growl and stopped in his tracks. ° 


I. SEEMED this day that some newly developed 
need turned the terrier to the children, although 
for many years now they had outgrown the almost 
proprietary interest he had shown in each of them 
since birth. He had continued to be possessive and 
jealous if they displayed too much affection for the 
newcomer within the house, although he seemed 
to recognize their need for a younger, more active 
companion outside; he was like an elderly nanny 
who sees that her brood has grown beyond 
nursery care, yet still exerts her discipline. And 
they, who had pulled themselves up in turn from 
the ground to their first steps by his tender ears 
and patient tail, who had poked exploratory 
fingers into his loving eyes and turned back his 
pink lips to examine his shining teeth, were now 
as tolerant and patient as he had been with them. 

Inthe early afternoon they left their own young 
dog behind and took William with them in the 
sailing dinghy, unable to withstand his wistful 
expression when he saw the picnic bag brought 
aboard. He was no longer certain of his balance 
in a heeling boat, so they wedged him securely 
between their knees. But in a short time the 
boat was at the end of the dock again; he was 
very unhappy, the children explained — whining 
and looking back always to the shore. They helped 
him out, and he stumbled up the dock in anxious 
haste, and there at the end he came upon a wooden 
garden chair, so low that his head was level with 
the arm. . 
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He laid his muzzle along the arm and stood 
there, searching the face of the occupant. And 
she who had lived a decade and a half of her life in 
his company, looking back at him now, patting 
him in welcome, would not admit in her heart that 
this was an old dying dog but sought only to jus- 
tify his desperate weariness by saying that this 
sultry weather would make anyone tired. And 
when the eldest child said, almost pityingly, 
“Mother, there is something wrong when William 
is not hungry — ”, she would not even then come 
halfway toward the admittance of truth but re- 
marked only on the healthy coldness of his nose. 
And when the youngest, blunt with impersonal 
honesty, said, ‘‘Of course, he is really ancient, isn’t 
he?”’, her mind sidetracked this issue too, and she 
reminded them only of great Argos and of Wassie, 
their grandfather’s dog, who had lived for seven- 
teen rat-catching years. 

She looked down fondly as she spoke, seeing 
only the familiar recognition in his eyes, shutting 
her mind to their bluing blindness. But the chil- 
dren saw a thin-necked, frail dog with stiff, sinking 
hindquarters and trembling legs. They called 
their young retriever, and he leaped into the 
dinghy with flailing exuberance. Once more they 
set off for their picnic, released from uneasy pity. 

Their mother watched them go, the dog leaning 
against her knee, her hand absently turning one of 
his ears inside out and back again. Small cat’s- 
paws of wind frisked over the water to tinkle 
the sheep’s bells hanging from a nearby birch; an 
ax rang against wood from somewhere across the 
bay and was silent again; the children’s voices 
receded. Soon the red sails were out of sight, and 
the lake was quiet and empty once more. A fish 
rose with a small plop off the end of the dock, and 
even before the circles had gone, there was another 
and another. Presently a reel whirred and a line 
snaked out over the water; five minutes later the 
dog pinned a small, flapping perch down with 
an experienced paw and held it there until 
the hook was removed and the perch dispatched. 
He picked it up by the tail, then followed with slow 
importance up the steps and into the cottage, the 
fish dangling from his mouth. The screen door 
banged to, almost defiantly, behind them. 

By evening the wind had risen until the lake was 
wild and stormy again under scudding black 


` clouds, and the rain lashed at the windows; the 
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gulls soared screaming over the birch tops in the 
gusts of wind that rattled the doors and spattered 
the rain down the wide chimney to sizzle on the 
log fire. The lamps were lit early, and when dark- 
ness closed out the wild night the streaming win- 
dowpanes reflected only a tranquil softly lit room, 
undulating gently in the rivulets. The children 
finished at last a seemingly endless, involved game 
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with counters and dice spread all over the floor; 
then they made hot chocolate, and popcorn on the 
fire. They offered some. to the terrier, who nor- 
mally relished a saucer of chocolate and as much 
popcorn as he could hypnotize out of anyone, but 
tonight he could not be persuaded, although he 
accepted a lump of sugar soaked in rum from the 
hand that had first given him this strange treat 


. when he had been desperately ill as a puppy, and 


his nose and lips wrinkled with the same shocked 


_ delight at the strong rum fumes that they had 


x 


many years ago. 

This memory touched a responsive, reminiscent 
mood in the children, sprawled contentedly before 
the fire; as they occasionally appealed to their 
mother for verification, the familiar enchantment 
of “I remember when — ” took hold of them. 

‘The span of their conscious remembrance 
stretched back across the years and half a world 
away to a rambling old house in the south coast 
country of wartime England; stretched back to a 
time when they were so small that sometimes to- 
night they had a sudden catch of memory, involun- 
tary as a catch of breath, but holding such intri- 
guing promise that they felt if only they could 


_grasp the fleeting second an instant longer they 


would remember the secret of something more 
important, of a time before life.even. “I remem- 
ber, I remember,” they said; their brown faces 
flushed in the firelight and tensé with concentra- 
tion. “I remember, I remember, too,” echoed 
their mother silently from the shadowed depths of 
a chair beyond the pool of light, and she marveled 
that their perspectives of memory could project 
such different images. 


T voices rose and fell, and the terrier slept in 
the security of their midst, no longer restless 'and 
demanding attention, unaware that he was re- 
ceiving now the fullest recognition of all in a world- 
of retrospect, where his identity emerged as many- 
sided as the facets of memory reflecting it. 

The childhood world was one of endless summer, 
it seemed: where you went to bed when the sun 
still shone and rose to find it still shining, and only 
the nightingale singing in the cherry tree wakened 
you to look out and see the miracle of a-moon- 
drenched garden through eyes just clearing the 


-level of the nursery windowsill; where your bur- 


dens were few and light — tapioca pudding and 
the skin on tepid cocoa being among the heaviest; 
and under the dining-room table sat a discreetly 
invisible ally, loyally sharing them. . . . Upstairs 
in the nursery world the children slept at night, 
undisturbed and calm, but downstairs was the 
other world of a blacked-out house in a darkened 
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country, strained and haunted by absence; -the 


creeping oppression and utter silence of the endless, 


evenings, shared only by the dog lying curled in 
the armchair opposite — a dog who must listen to 


the interminable Chronicles of Barsetshire (be-- 


cause the voice that reads must break the silence 
somehow or be stifled by its weight), whose tenor 
howl alone joins with the giggling soprano at the 
piano and sends the offended silence fairly scurry- 
ing into the night before the duet of “Afton Wa- 
ter,” who is always willing to lead the way down to 
the abysmal dark of the coal cellar, who fears not 
bats or mice, and whose teeth gleam reassuringly 
until the footsteps are identified. 

A childhood world of delightful absurdity where, 
tabletop small, you could yet look down into the 
strange anemone eyes of giant farm horses, because 
their great necks arched over into your garden at 
ground level while they stood on their field that 
dropped away below; a sunlit, fragrant world of 
blackberrying in the hedges of those vast fields that 
stretched forever from that garden — purple- 
stained faces and hands, sunbonnets and sandals, 
and a purple-mouthed dog who enjoyed black- 
berries too, whose tail thrashed the basket from 
your scratched hands, who was. ever valiant with 
cows. . . . But in the other world those same 
vast fields were small, too small and vulnerable, 
that. still summer evening when the first obscenely 
sputtering black birds of war wobbled low across 
them and sickened the mind of one who watched 
with the as yet unguessed purpose of their evil; but 
before it had time to grow, the loneliness of fear 
had been dispelled by the furious wild barking of 
the indignant custodian of those fields, who had 
erupted out of his house and given chase, racing 
through the hedge and across the churchyard, 
hurdling the gate into the fields beyond, bark- 
ing defiance at the monstrous bird until it sput- 
tered redly out of his range and the staccato bark- 
ing of the batteries beyond took up his cause, 
whereupon he had turned his back upon it and 
with the most expressive dismissal at his command, 
lifted his leg against a fence post. . .. 

One world of breathless excitement where a 
gigantic rabbit with ruby eyes called Nigel romped 
in acres of orchard with a marmalade cat as big as 
a tiger called Daniel and a huge, whirling dog called 
William, scattering a thousand enormous hens 
among windfalls never equaled since in juiciness; 
and you drew a terrible face on a brown paper bag 
stuffed with straw on the end of a stick and scared 
the greedy starlings off the ripening fruit; and for 
this you received a penny, and another for that 
same William who had assisted but had no pockets 
of his own. . . . And another world, where chil- 
dren’s gas masks, dolefully camouflaged into a 
goitrous cross between Mickey Mouse and an 


‘ 


anteater, hung by the cellar door; and an infant- 
.sized dog obligingly deputized for the trial run of 
a “Helmet, anti-gas: Infants, for the use of,” 
as supplied by a benevolent government, breathed 
the air pumped in by a hand bellows with such 
reassuring affability that he had looked, to the 
now suddenly hilarious audience that peered 
through the plastic window, exactly like the 
Duchess’s Pig Baby. . .. The apples that year 
were small and sour, foxes made off with six of the 


twelve hens, and Nigel got into the vegetable 


garden... . 
“I remember, I remember,” said the children of 
those distant years when horizons stretched no 


further than the blue blur of sea glimpsed from the | 


breathtaking heights of the Downs, those hills 
across whose springing turf you raced at the heels 
of your dog after a long-tailed kite, the dragon 
soaring and curtsying before the cloud shadows, 
the meadowlarks filling the skies with delight. . . . 
“I remember, I remember, too,” silently echoed 
their mother of a distant, never to be forgotten 
dawn on those same hills, when the horizon that 
stretched across that blur of sea was the waiting 
coast of France; and a young woman and her dog, 
with only the sleepy stirring sheep to share their 
vigil, had waited in the predawn darkness until 
they had heard at last, not meadowlarks, but’ the 
steady droning increase of a thousand engines; and 
they had seen, not dragon kites, but line upon 
endless line of mighty bombers towing behind 
them long tails of silent gliders, and with myriad 
proud lights in the paling skies a great airborne 
armada swept majestically over the last little hills 
of England and across the coast to France and the 
dawning of a new day. It had been too much for 
the infinitesimal being to witness alone; the in- 
different sheep moved off, and the patient bullet- 
head of the dog soaked up the warm spontaneous 
tears of pride and hope and exultation, and the 
slow corroding ones of grief and pity were already 
welling up and would surely have fallen too had 
he not struggled free before them to celebrate the 
miraculous new day with more suitable emotion. 
He had raced in mad exhilaration around her, 
barking joyfully, until at last the infection of his 
mood brought her to her feet and she raced him 
down the hill, scattering the rabbits, stampeding 
the cold-eyed sheep, flying down the chalky 
tracks, and rolling down dew-wet slopes in a whirl- 
ing world of sky and grass, shadows shortening in 
the rising sun... . 
“Bedtime,” she said at last, still breathless and 
laughing from the descent, and moved her numbed 
foot from under the same bullethead that had 


struggled free from the bitter salty threat of morbid | 


emotion years — or was it minutes? — ago. ““Bed- 
time,” she said, more firmly. > 
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But the long day was not yet over; in the middle 
of the night she was startled out of sleep by the cold 
brilliancy of a lightning flash, followed almost im- 
mediately by a tumultuous clap of thunder over- 


- head. Her eyes screwed up tightly, her heart 


pounding, she waited for the agitated scratch at the 


_ door that must surely follow, for she and the terrier 


shared a deep and shameful secret: they were 
cowed and abject to the very marrow of their bones 
before a thunderstorm. They had accepted with 
reasonable detachment in their time the earth- 
shaking crumps of mortal thunder and its accom- 
panying murderous lightning and had never lost a 
night’s sleep lying awake to worry about it, but 
one small distant rumble of celestial thunder in the 
night reduced both to craven curs, sharing a bed 
of misery, with blanket-muffled ears. 

But no sound or movement in the cottage fol- 
lowed; with a sudden dread that overcame all 
other, she went in search of her companion in 
fear. She saw him in the next searing flash — 
huddled and still, on his side under the table in the 
far corner of the room. She slid him out along the 
floor, then carried him over to the sagging old sofa 
by the fire, where she wrapped him in a blanket. 
Working swiftly, not daring to think, she lit a 
candle, found eggs, brandy, and sugar, switched 


„them together, and poured some down his un- 
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resistant throat. His ears and muzzle were cold, 
and she rubbed the blanket to and fro across his 
body, then kneeled and looked closely into his eyes 
for the spark of recognition, of life; it was there — 
in the very depths, but there — and she rubbed 
more vigorously. Presently he grew warmer, 
the pink tinge returning to his ears, nose, and 
eyes; in her relief she took his head between her 
hands and laid her cheek to it. 

She put another log on the fire and watched 
the flames curl up the birch bark; in their com- 
forting light she returned to the sofa, slipping her 
bare feet under the shared blanket against his 
returning warmth. He lay there peacefully, his 
head on her lap, and his eyes wide open, yet far 
away and dreaming. Beyond the windows ‘the 
storm was subsiding at last, and together, for the 
first time without fear, they listened to the grum- 
blings of a thunderstorm in retreat across the lake. 
The moon sailed free from ragged clouds and lit 
the dinghy dancing at its buoy. In the pale light 
she leaned over the old dog: his eyes gleamed in 
sudden amusement; then a split second later came 
the soft click of teeth a fraction off the end of her 
nose. ‘Missed!’ she said exultantly, laughing 
down at him, and at the sound of her voice his 
tail stirred under the blankets. She lay back 
against the cushions, smiling. “Good dog,” she 
said, and then, still smiling, fell asleep. He sighed 
deeply and slipped as easily into sleep. 


UNPUBLISHED PARODIES 


BY MAX BEERBOHM 


Ballade of an Old Fogy 


Pm still elastic. I have often thought 
The charm of bridge superior to whist’s. 
Nothing because it’s new I set at naught. 
But oh these tale-despising novelists 
And play-eliminating dramatists — 
I find it hard to grasp what they are at. . . 


Art’s not their game? They are Evangelists? 7 . ; 


I must confess I don’t quite follow that. 


I used to haunt the studios and fought 
For Manet’s sunshine and for Whistler’s mists 
And all that. Corot had divinely wrought. 
But now I’m told the Post-Impressionists 
And still more recently the Futurists 
Have knocked those masters into a cocked hat 
And even A. E. John no more exists. . . . 
I must confess I don’t quite follow that. 


I seek the Grail that I have always sought. 
Yea! though I dote, the old young zeal persists: 
I still dine out to learn what may be taught, 
But when great dames, with diamonded wrists 
And ears and breasts, say they are Socialists 
Biding a flood in which no Ararat 
Will be reserved for the capitalists, . 
I must confess I don’t quite follow that. 


Envoi 
England! I love you and your Colonists, 
But Mr. Kipling, throwing up his hat, 
Says only cads may be Imperialist. . 
I must confess I don’t quite follow that. 


Autobiography 


The one quality that Max 

Conspicuously lacks : 

Is a certain High Seriousness, which may be met 
In the Pall Mall Gazette. 


On Proust 


Dear Esther S. — I’m in distress, 

It’s very sad! My taste is bad. 

The men that boost the work of Proust 
(Those scholars and those gentlemen, 
Those erudite and splendid men, 

Of whom the chief is Scott-Moncrieff) 
All leave me cold. Perhaps I’m old? 
‘The reason why, I cannot tell, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. . . ? 
But why not like the late Marcel? . . . 
Perhaps he wrote not very well? 

This, bien entendu, cannot be. 

He was a Prince of Paragons 

(As undergraduates all agree — 

Or did in nineteen twenty-three — 
With full concurrence of the Dons). 

I only know that all his Swanns 

Are now, as ever, geese to me. 

Pity the blindness of poor M.B.! 

P.S. How sad that I’m alive! 


` October, nineteen twenty-five. 


Vague Lyric by G. M. 


I met Musette 

In the water closet — 

Or if it wasn’t there, where was it? 
And let me see: 

Was it not Mimi 

That made such passionate love to me 
In the W.C.? 

Which was it? 


To Dr. D. 


Honored Doctor Dryasdust, 

Look to your laurels: you really must. 

You seem so very moist indeed 

When one compares you with Herbert Read. 


Printed by permission of the Estate of Sir Max Beerbohm and the Stephen Greene Press. 


! Ballade Tragique à Double Refrain 


SCENE: A Room in Windsor Castle 


TIME: The Present 


Enter a Lady-in-waiting and a Lord-in-waiting 
SHE: Slow pass the hours — ah, passing slow! 
My doom is worse than anything 
Conceived by Edgar Allan Poe: 
The Queen is duller than the King. 
HE: Lady, your mind is wandering; 
You babble what you do not mean. 
Remember, to your heartening, 
The King is duller than the Queen. 
sHE: No, most emphatically no! 
To one firm-rooted fact I cling 
In my now chronic vertigo: 
The Queen is duller than the King. 
HE: Lady, you lie. Last evening 
I found him with a Rural Dean, $ 
Talking of district-visiting .... 
The King is duller than the Queen. 
SHE: At any rate he doesn’t sew! 


You don’t see him embellishing 


Yard after yard of calico... . 
The Queen is duller than the King. 
Oh, to have been an underling 
To, say, the Empress Josephine! 
HE: Enough of your self-pitying! 
; The King is duller than the Queen. 
SHE (firmly): The Queen is duller than the King. 
HE: Death then for you shall have no sting. 
[Stabs her and, as she falls dead, produces phial 
from breast pocket of coat.] 
Nevertheless, sweet friend Strychnine, 


[Drinks.] 


The King — is — duller than — the Queen. 
[Dies in terrible agony.] : 


In Max’s Copy of Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad 


And now, lad, all is over 
*Twixt you, your love, and the clover; 
So keep a stiff upper lip 
And shrink not, lad, nor shiver, 
But walk you down to the river 
And take your final dip. 
Vide hune libellum passim 
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On the Uniform Edition 
of the Works of Henry James 
Here fair young Daisy Miller lies. 
O, Speculator, pass not by! 


What though her spirit will not rise? 
Her tomb’s price will, quite possibly. 


In a Copy of More’s (or Shaw’s or Wells’s 
or Plato’s or Anybody’s) Utopia 


So this is Utopia, is it? Well 
I beg your pardon. I thought it was Hell. 


rus NEGRO 


is your BROTHER 


by Martin Luther King. Jr. 





From the Birmingham jail, where he was imprisoned as a participant in nonviolent demonstrations against 


segregation, Dr. Martin Lutuer Kine, JR., wrole in longhand the letter which follows. It was his response 


lo a public statement of concern and caution issued by eight white religious leaders of the South. Dr. King, who 


was born in 1929, did his undergraduale work at Morehouse College; attended the integrated Crozer Theological 


Seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania, one of six Negroes among a hundred students, and the president of his 


class; and won a fellowship to Boston University for his Ph.D. 


Wine confined here in the Birmingham city 
jail, I came across your recent statement calling 
our present activities “unwise and untimely.” 
Seldom, if ever, do I pause to answer criticism of 
my work and ideas. If I sought to answer all of the 
criticisms that cross my desk, my secretaries would 
be engaged in little else in the course of the day, 
and I would have no time for constructive work. 
But since I feel that you are men of genuine good 
will and your criticisms are sincerely set forth, I 
would like to answer your statement in what I 
hope will be patient and reasonable terms. 

I think I should give the reason for my being in 
Birmingham, since you have been influenced by 
the argument of ‘‘outsiders coming in.” I have the 
honor of serving as president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, an organization 
operating in every Southern state, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Georgia. We have some eighty- 
five affiliate organizations all across the South, one 
being the Alabama Christian Movement for Hu- 
man Rights. Whenever necessary and possible, we 


share staff, educational and financial resources 


with our affiliates. Several months ago our local 
affiliate here in Birmingham invited us to be on 
call to engage in a nonviolent direct-action pro- 
gram if such were deemed necessary. We readily 
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consented, and when the hour came we lived up to 
our promises. So I am here, along with several 
members of my staff, because we were invited 
here. I am here because I have basic organiza- 
tional ties here. NAN : 

Beyond this, I am in Birmingham because injus- 
tice is here. Just as the eighth-century prophets 
left their little villages and carried their “thus 
saith the Lord” far beyond the boundaries of their 
hometowns; and just as the Apostle Paul left his 
little village of Tarsus and carried the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to practically every hamlet and city 
of the Greco-Roman world, I too am compelled to 
carry the gospel of freedom beyond my particular 
hometown. Like Paul, I must constantly respond 
to the Macedonian call for aid. 

Moreover, I am cognizant of the interrelated- 
ness of all communities and states. I cannot sit 
idly by in Atlanta and not be concerned about 
what happens in Birmingham. Injustice anywhere 
is a threat to justice everywhere. We are caught 
in an inescapable network of mutuality, tied in a 
single garment of destiny. Whatever affects one 
directly affects all indirectly. Never again can we 
afford to live with the narrow, provincial “outside 
agitator” idea. Anyone who lives inside the 
United States can never be considered an outsider. 


You deplore the demonstrations that are pres- 
ently taking place in Birmingham. But I am sorry 
that your statement did not express a similar. con- 
cern for the conditions that brought the demon- 
strations into being. I am sure that each of you 
would want to go beyond the superficial social 
analyst who looks merely at effects and does not 
grapple with underlying causes. I would not hesi- 
tate to say that it is unfortunate that so-called 
demonstrations are taking place in Birmingham at 
this time, but I would say in more emphatic terms 
that it is even more unfortunate that the white 
power structure of this city left the Negro com- 
munity with no other alternative. 


I, ANY nonviolent campaign there are four basic 
steps: collection of the facts to determine whether 
injustices are’ alive, negotiation, self-purification, 
and direct action. We have gone through all of 
these steps in Birmingham. There can be no gain- 
saying of the fact that racial injustice engulfs this 
community. Birmingham is probably the most 
thoroughly segregated city in the United States. 
Its ugly record of police brutality is known in every 
section of this country. Its unjust treatment of 
Negroes in the courts is a notorious reality. There 
have been more unsolved bombings of Negro 
homes and churches in Birmingham than in any 
other city in this nation. These are the hard, 
brutal, and unbelievable facts. On the basis of 
them, Negro leaders sought to negotiate with the 
city fathers. But the political leaders consistently 
refused to engage in good-faith negotiation. 
Then came the opportunity last September to 
talk with some of the leaders of the economic com- 
munity. In these negotiating sessions certain 
promises were made by the merchants, such as the 
promise to remove the humiliating racial signs 
from the stores. On the basis of these promises, 
Reverend Shuttlesworth and the leaders of the 
Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights 
agreed to call a moratorium on any type of dem- 
onstration. As the weeks and months unfolded, 
we realized that we were the victims of a broken 
promise. The signs remained. As in so many 
experiences of the past, we were confronted with 
blasted hopes, and the dark shadow of a deep dis- 
appointment settled upon us. So we had no alter- 
native except that of preparing for direct action, 
whereby we would present our very bodies as a 
means of laying our case before the conscience of 
the local and national community. We were not 
unmindful of the difficulties involved. So we 
decided to go through a process of self-purification. 
We started having workshops on nonviolence and 
repeatedly asked ourselves the questions, “Are you 
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able to accept blows without retaliating?’ and 
“Are you able to endure the ordeals of jail?” We 
decided to set our direct-action program around 
the Easter season, realizing that, with exception 
of Christmas, this was the largest shopping period 
of the year. Knowing that a strong economic 
withdrawal program would be the by-product of 
direct action, we felt that this was the best time to 
bring pressure on the merchants for the needed 
changes. Then it occurred to us that the March 
election was ahead, and so we speedily decided to 
postpone action until after election day. When we 
discovered that Mr. Conner was in the runoff, we 
decided again to postpone action so that the dem- 
onstration could not be used to cloud the issues. 
At this time we agreed to begin our nonviolent 
witness the day after the runoff. 

This reveals that we did not move irresponsibly 
into direct action. We, too, wanted to see Mr. 
Conner defeated, so we went through postpone- 
ment after postponement to aid in this community 
need. After this we felt that direct action could be 
delayed no longer. 

You may well ask, “Why direct action, why sit- 
ins, marches, and so forth? Isn’t negotiation a 
better path??? You are exactly right in your call 
for negotiation. Indeed, this is the purpose of 
direct action. Nonviolent direct action seeks to 
create such a crisis and establish such creative 
tension that a community that has consistently 
refused to negotiate is forced to confront the issue. 
It seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can no ` 
longer be ignored. I just referred to the creation of 
tension as a part of the work of the nonviolent re- 
sister. This may sound rather shocking. But I 
must confess that I am not afraid of the word 
“tension.” I have earnestly worked and preached 
against violent tension, but there is a type of con- 
structive nonviolent tension that is necessary for 
growth. Just as Socrates felt that it was necessary 
to create a tension in the mind so that individuals 
could rise from the bondage of myths and half- 
truths to the unfettered realm of creative analysis 
and objective appraisal, we must see the need of 
having nonviolent gadflies to create the kind of 
tension in society that will help men to rise from 
the dark depths of prejudice and racism to the 
majestic heights of understanding and brother- 
hood. So, the purpose of direct action is to create 
a situation so crisis-packed that it will inevitably 
open the door to negotiation. We therefore concur 
with you in your call for negotiation. Too long 
has our beloved Southland been bogged down in 
the tragic'attempt to live in monologue rather 
than dialogue. 

One of the basic points in your statement is 
that our acts are untimely. Some have asked, 
“Why didn’t you give the new administration 
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time to act??? The only answer that I can give to 
this inquiry is that the new administration must be 
prodded about as much as the outgoing one be- 
fore it acts. We will be sadly mistaken if we feel 
that the election of Mr. Boutwell will bring the 
millennium to Birmingham. While Mr. Boutwell 
is much more articulate and gentle than Mr. 
Conner, they are both segregationists, dedicated 
to the task of maintaining the status quo. The 
hope I.see in Mr. Boutwell is that he will be rea- 
sonable enough to see the futility of massive re- 
sistance to desegregation. But he will not see this 
without pressure from the devotees of civil rights. 
My friends, I must say to you that we have not 
made a single gain in civil rights without deter- 
mined legal and nonviolent pressure. History is 
the long and tragic story of the fact that privileged 
groups seldom give up their privileges voluntarily. 
Individuals may see the moral light and volun- 
tarily give up their unjust posture; but, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has reminded. us,: groups are more 
immoral than individuals. 

We know through painful experience that free- 
dom is never voluntarily given by the oppressor; it 
must be demanded by the oppressed. Frankly, I 
have never yet engaged in a direct-action move- 
ment that was “well timed” according to the time- 
table of those who have not suffered unduly from 
the disease of segregation. For years now I have 
heard the word “wait.” It rings in the ear of every 


Negro with a piercing familiarity. This “wait” . 


has almost always meant ‘‘never.” It has been a 


tranquilizing thalidomide, relieving the emotional 
stress for a moment, only to give birth to an ill- 
formed infant of frustration. We must come to 
see with the distinguished jurist of yesterday that 
‘justice too long delayed is justice denied.” We 
have waited for more than three hundred and 
forty years for our God-given and constitutional 
rights. The nations of Asia and Africa are moving 
with jetlike speed toward the goal of political inde- 
pendence, and we still creep at horse-and-buggy 
pace toward the gaining of a cup of coffee at a 
lunch counter. I guess it is easy for those who have 
never felt the stinging darts of segregation to say 
z “wait.” But when you have seen vicious mobs 
lynch your mothers and fathers at will and drown 
your sisters and brothers at whim; when you have 
seen hate-filled policemen curse, kick, brutalize, 
and even kill your black brothers and sisters with 
impunity; when you see the vast majority of your 
twenty million Negro brothers smothering in an 
airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an affluent 
society; when you suddenly find your tongue 
twisted and your speech stammering as you seek 
to explain to your six-year-old daughter why she 
cannot go to the public amusement park that has 
just been advertised on television, and see tears 
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welling up in her little eyes when she is told that 
Funtown is closed to colored children, and see the 
depressing clouds of inferiority begin to form in her 
little mental sky, and see her begin to distort her 
little personality by unconsciously developing a 
bitterness toward white people; wher you have to 
concoct an answer for a five-year-old son asking 
in agonizing pathos, “Daddy, why do white peo- 
ple treat colored people so mean?” ; when you take 
a cross-country drive and find it necessary to sleep 
night after night in the uncomfortable corners of 
your automobile because no motel will accept you; 
when you are humiliated day in and day out by 
nagging signs reading ‘“‘white” and “‘colored”’; 
when your first name becomes ‘‘nigger”.and your 
middle name becomes “‘boy” (however old you - 
are) and your last name becomes “‘John,”’ and 
when your wife and mother are never given the 
respected title ‘‘Mrs.”’; when you are harried by’ 
day and haunted by night by the faet that you are 
a Negro, living constantly at tiptoe stance, never 
quite knowing what to expect next, and plagued 
with inner fears and outer resentments; when you 
are forever fighting a degenerating sense of “‘no- 
bodyness’”? — then you will understand why we 
find it difficult to wait. There comes a time when 
the cup of endurance runs over and men are no 
longer willing to be plunged into an abyss of in- 
justice where they experience the bleakness of 
corroding despair. I hope, sirs, you ‘can under- 
stand our legitimate and unavoidable impatience. 


Noi express a great deal of anxiety over our 
willingness to break laws. This is certainly a 
legitimate concern. Since we so diligently urge 
people to obey the Supreme Court’s decision of 
1954 outlawing segregation in the public schools, 
it is rather strange and paradoxical to find us 
consciously breaking laws. One may well- ask, 
“How can you advocate breaking some laws and” 
obeying others?” -The answer is found in the fact 
that there are two types of laws: there are just laws, 
and there are unjust laws. I would agree with St. 
Augustine that “An unjust law is no law at all.” 

Now, what is the difference between the two? 
How does one determine when a law is just or un- 
just? A just law is a man-made code that squares 
with the moral law, or the law of God. An unjust 
law is a code that is out of harmony with the moral 
law. To put itin the terms of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
an unjust law is a human law that is not rooted 
in eternal and natural law. Any law that uplifts 
human personality is just. Any law that degrades 
human personality is unjust. All segregation 
statutes are unjust because segregation distorts the 
soul and damages the personality, It gives the 


segregator a false sense of superiority and the 
segregated a false sense of inferiority. To use the 
words of Martin Buber, the great Jewish philoso- 
pher, segregation substitutes an ‘‘I — it” relation- 
ship for the “I - thou” relationship and ends up 
relegating persons to the status of things. So seg- 
regation is not only politically, economically, and 
sociologically unsound, but it is morally wrong 
and sinful. Paul Tillich has said that sin is separa- 
tion. Isn’t segregation an existential expression of 
man’s tragic separation, an expression of his awful 
estrangement, his terrible sinfulness? So I can urge 
men to obey the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court because it is morally right, and I can urge 
them to disobey segregation ordinances because 
they are morally wrong. 

Let us turn to a more concrete example of just 
and unjust laws. An unjust law is a code that a 
majority inflicts on a minority that is not binding 
on itself. This is difference made legal. On the 
other hand, a just law is a code that a majority 
compels a minority to follow, and that it is willing 
to follow itself. This is sameness made legal. 

Let me give another explanation. An unjust law 
is a code inflicted upon a minority which that mi- 
nority had no part in enacting or creating because 
it did not have the unhampered right to vote. 
Who can say that the legislature of Alabama which 
set up the segregation laws was democratically 
elected? Throughout the state of Alabama all 
types of conniving methods are used to prevent 
Negroes from becoming registered voters, and 
- there are some counties without a single Negro 

registered to vote, despite the fact that the Negroes 
constitute a majority of the population. Can any 
law set up in such a state be considered demo- 
cratically structured? 

These are just a few examples of unjust and just 
laws. There are some instances when a law is just 
on its face and unjust in its application. For in- 

. stance, I was arrested Friday on a charge of parad- 
ing without a permit. Now, there is nothing 
wrong with an ordinance which requires a permit 
for a parade, but when the ordinance is used to 
preserve segregation and to deny citizens the 
First Amendment privilege-of peaceful assembly 
and peaceful protest, then it becomes unjust. 

Of course, there is nothing new about this kind 
of civil disobedience. It was seen sublimely in 
the refusal of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
to obey the laws of Nebuchadnezzar because a 
higher moral law was involved. It was practiced 
superbly by the early Christians, who were willing 
to face hungry lions and the excruciating pain of 
chopping blocks before submitting to certain un- 
just laws of the Roman Empire. To a degree, 
academic freedom is a reality today because Soc- 
rates practiced civil disobedience. 
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We can never forget that everything Hitler did 
in Germany was “‘legal’ and everything the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters did in Hungary was “‘il- 
legal.” It was “illegal” to aid and comfort a Jew 
in Hitler’s Germany. But I am sure that if I had 
lived in Germany during that time, I would have 
aided and comforted my Jewish brothers even 
though it was illegal. If I lived in a Communist 
country today where certain principles dear to 
the Christian faith are suppressed, I believe I 
would openly advocate disobeying these anti- 
religious laws. 


I mMusT make two honest confessions to you, my 
Christian and Jewish brothers. First, I must con- 
fess that over the last few years I have been 
gravely disappointed with the white moderate. I 
have almost reached the regrettable conclusion 
that the Negro’s great stumbling block in the 
stride toward freedom is not the White Citizens 
Councillor or the Ku Klux Klanner but the white 
moderate who is more devoted to order than to 
justice; who prefers a negative peace which is the 
absence of tension to a positive peace which is the 
presence of justice; who constantly says, “I agree 
with you in the goal you seek, but I can’t agree 
with your methods of direct action’; who pater- 
nalistically feels that he can set the timetable for 
another man’s freedom; who lives by the myth of 
time; and who constantly advises the Negro to 
wait until a “‘more convenient season.” Shallow 
understanding from people of good will is more 
frustrating than absolute misunderstanding from 
people of ill will. Lukewarm acceptance is much 
more bewildering than outright rejection. 

In your statement you asserted that our actions, 
even though peaceful, must be condemned be- 
cause they precipitate violence. But can this asser- 
tion be logically made? Isn’t this like condemning 
the robbed man because his possession of money 
precipitated the evil act of robbery? Isn’t this like 
condemning Socrates because his unswerving 
commitment to truth and his philosophical delv- 
ings precipitated the misguided popular mind to 
make him drink the hemlock? Isn’t this like con- 
demning Jesus because His unique God-conscious- 
ness and never-ceasing devotion to His will pre- 
cipitated the evil act of crucifixion? We must come 
to see, as federal courts have consistently affirmed, 
that it is immoral to urge an individual to with- 
draw his efforts to gain his basic constitutional 
rights because the quest precipitates violence. 
Society must protect the robbed and punish the 
robber. 

I had also hoped that the white moderate would 
reject the myth of time. I received a letter this 
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morning from a white brother in Texas which 
said, ‘‘All Christians know that the colored people 
will receive equal rights eventually, but is it pos- 
sible that you are in too great of a religious hurry? 
It has taken Christianity almost 2000 years to ac- 
complish what it has. The teachings of Christ 
take time to come to earth.” All that is said here 
grows out of a tragic misconception of time. It 
is the strangely irrational notion that there is 
something in the very flow of time that will in- 
evitably cure all ills. Actually, time is neutral. 
It can be used either destructively or constructive- 
ly. I am coming to feel that the people of ill will 
have used time much more effectively than the 
people of good will. We will have to repent in 
this generation not merely for the vitriolic words 
and actions of the bad people but for the appalling 
silence of the good people. We must come to see 
that human progress never rolls in on wheels of 
inevitability. It comes through the tireless efforts 
and persistent work of men willing to be coworkers 
with God, and without this hard work time itself 
becomes an ally of the forces of social stagnation. 


Yov spoke of our activity in Birmingham as ex- 
treme. At first I was rather disappointed that fel- 
low clergymen would see my nonviolent efforts as 
those of an extremist. I started thinking about the 
fact that I stand in the middle of two opposing 
forces in the Negro community. One is a force of 
complacency made up of Negroes who, as a result 
oflong years of oppression, have been so completely 
drained of self-respect and a sense of ‘‘somebody- 
ness” that they have adjusted to segregation, and, 
on the other hand, of a few Negroes in the middle 
class who, because of a degree of academic and 
economic security and because at points they 
profit by segregation, have unconsciously become 
insensitive to the problems of the masses. The 
other force is one of bitterness and hatred and 
comes perilously close to advocating violence. It is 
expressed in the various black nationalist groups 
that are springing up over the nation, the largest 
and best known being Elijah Muhammad’s Muslim 
movement. This movement is nourished by the 
contemporary frustration over the continued ex- 
istence of racial discrimination. It is made up of 
people who have lost faith in America, who have 
absolutely repudiated Christianity, and who have 
concluded that the white man is an incurable devil. 
I have tried to stand between these two forces, 
saying that we need not follow the do-nothingism 


of the complacent or the hatred and despair of the © 


black nationalist. There is a more excellent way, 
of love and nonviolent protest. I’m grateful to 
God that, through the Negro church, the dimen- 
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sion of nonviolence entered our struggle. If this 
philosophy had not emerged, I am convinced that, 
by now many streets of the South would be flow- 
ing with floods of blood. And I am further con- 
vinced that if our white brothers dismiss as 
‘“‘rabble-rousers” and ‘‘outside agitators” those of 
us who are working through the channels of non- 
violent direct action and refuse to support our 
nonviolent efforts, millions of Negroes, out of frus- 
tration and despair, will seek solace and security 
in black nationalist ideologies, a development 
that will lead inevitably to a frightening racial 
nightmare. 

Oppressed people cannot remain oppressed for- 
ever. The urge for freedom will eventually come. 
This is what has happened to the American Negro. 
Something within has reminded him of his birth- 
right of freedom; something without has reminded 
him that he can gain it. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously, he has been swept in by what the Germans 
call the Zeitgeist, and with his black brothers of 
Africa and his brown and yellow brothers of Asia, 
South America, and the Caribbean, he is moving 
with a sense of cosmic urgency toward the prom- 
ised land of racial justice. Recognizing this vital 
urge that has engulfed the Negro community, one 
should readily understand public demonstrations. 
The Negro has many pent-up resentments and la- 
tent frustrations. He has to get them out. So let 
him march sometime; let him have his prayer pil- 
grimages to the city hall; understand why he must 
have sit-ins and freedom rides. If his repressed 
emotions do not come out in these nonviolent 
ways, they will come out in ominous expressions of 
violence. This is not a threat; it is a fact of history. 
So I have not said to my people, ‘‘Get rid of your 
discontent.” But I have tried to say that this nor- 
mal and healthy discontent can be channeled 
through the creative outlet of nonviolent direct 
action. Now this approach is being dismissed as 
extremist. I must admit that I was initially dis- 
appointed in being so categorized. 

But as I continued to think about the matter, 
I gradually gained a bit of satisfaction from being 
considered an extremist. Was not Jesus an ex- 
tremist in love? — “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you.” Was not Amos an extremist for 
justice? — “‘Let justice roll down like waters and 
righteousness like a mighty stream.” Was not 
Paul an extremist for the gospel of Jesus Christ? — 
“I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Was not Martin Luther an extremist? — “Here I 
stand; I can do no other so help me God.” Was 
not John Bunyan an extremist? — “I will stay 
in jail to the end of my days before I make a 
mockery of my conscience.” Was not Abraham 
Lincoln an extremist? — “This nation cannot sur- 


vive half slave and half free.” Was not Thomas 
Jefferson an extremist? — “We hold these truths 


to be self-evident, that all men are,created equal.” 


So the question is not whether we will be extremist, 
but what kind of extremists we will be. Will we be 
extremists for hate, or will we be extremists for 
love? Will we be extremists for the preservation 
of injustice, or will we be extremists for the cause 
of justice? i 

. I had hoped that the white moderate would see 
this. Maybe I. was too optimistic. Maybe I ex- 
pected too much. I guess I should have realized 
that few members of a race that has oppressed 
another race can understand or appreciate the 
deep groans and passionate yearnings of those that 


have been oppressed, and still fewer have the . 


vision to see that injustice must be rooted out by 
strong, persistent, and determined action. I am 
thankful, however, that some of our white brothers 
have grasped'the meaning of this social revolution 
and committed themselves to it. They are still all 
too small in quantity, but they are big in quality. 
Some, like Ralph McGill, Lillian Smith, Harry 
Golden, and James Dabbs, have written about our 
struggle in eloquent, prophetic, and understanding 
terms. Others have marched with us down name- 
less streets of the South. They sat in with us at 
lunch counters and rode in with us on the free- 
dom rides. They have languished in filty roach- 
infested jails, suffering the abuse and brutality 
of angry policemen who see them as “‘dirty nigger 
lovers.” They, unlike many of their moderate 
brothers, have recognized the urgency of the 
moment and sensed the need for powerful ‘“‘ac- 
tion” antidotes to combat the disease of segrega- 
tion. , 


i me rush on to mention my other disappoint- 
ment. I have been disappointed with the white 
church and its leadership. Of course, there are 
some notable exceptions. I am not unmindful 
of the fact that each of you has taken some signifi- 
cant stands on this issue. I commend you, Rev- 
erend Stallings, for your Christian stand this past 
Sunday in welcoming Negroes to your Baptist 


Church worship service on a nonsegregated basis. . 


I commend the Catholic leaders of this state for 
integrating Springhill College several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions, I must 
honestly reiterate that I have been disappointed 
with the church. I do not say that as one of those 
negative critics who can always find something 
wrong with the church. I say it as a minister of 
the gospel who loves the church, who was nur- 
tured in its bosom, who has been sustained by its 
spiritual blessings, and who will remain true to it 
as long as the cord of life shall lengthen. 
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THE NEGRO IS YOUR BROTHER 


I had the strange feeling when I was suddenly 
catapulted into the leadership of the bus protest 
in Montgomery several years ago that we would 
have the support of the white church. I felt that 
the white ministers, priests, and rabbis of the 
South would be some of our strongest allies. In- 
stead, some few have been outright opponents, 
refusing to understand the freedom movement and 
misrepresenting its leaders; all too many others 
have been more cautious than courageous and 
have remained silent behind the anesthetizing 
security of stained-glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams of the past, I 
came to Birmingham with the hope that the white 
religious leadership of this community would see 
the justice of our cause and with deep moral con- 
cern serve as the channel through which our just 
grievances could get to the power structure. I 
had hoped that each of you would understand. 
But again I have been disappointed. 

I have heard numerous religious leaders of the 
South call upon their worshipers to comply with 
a desegregation decision because it is the law, but 
I have longed to hear white ministers say, follow 
this decree because integration is morally right 
and the Negro is your brother. In the midst of’ 
blatant injustices inflicted upon the Negro, I have 
watched white churches stand on the sidelines 
and merely mouth pious irrelevancies and sancti- 
monious trivialities. In the midst of a mighty 
struggle to rid our nation of racial and economic 
injustice, I have heard so many ministers say, 
“Those are social issues which the gospel has noth- 
ing to do with,” and I have watched so many 
churches commit themselves to a completely other- 
worldly religion which made a strange distinction 
between bodies and souls, the sacred and the 
secular. 

There was a time when the church was very 
powerful. It was during that period that the 
early Christians rejoiced when they were deemed 
worthy to suffer for what they believed. In those 
days the church was not merely a thermometer 
that recorded the ideas and principles of popular 
opinion; it was the thermostat that transformed 
the mores of society. Wherever the early Christians 
entered a town the power structure got disturbed 
and immediately sought to convict them for being 
‘‘disturbers of the peace” and “‘outside agitators.” 
But they went on with the conviction that they 
were “ʻa colony of heaven” and had to obey God 
rather than man. They were small in number but 
big in commitment. They were too God-intoxi- 
cated to be “‘astronomically intimidated.” They 
brought an end to such ancient evils as infanticide 
and gladiatorial contest. f 

Things are different now. The contemporary 
church is so often a weak, ineffectual voice with an 
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uncertain sound. It is so often the arch supporter 
of the status quo. Far from: being disturbed by 
the presence of the church, the power structure 
of the average community is consoled by the 
church’s often vocal sanction of things as they are. 

But the judgment of God is upon the church as 
never before. -If the church of today does not 
recapture the sacrificial spirit of the early church, 
it will lose its authentic ring, forfeit the loyalty 
of millions, and be dismissed as an irrelevant social 
club with no meaning for the twentieth century. 
I meet young people every day whose disappoint- 
ment with the church has risen to outright disgust. 

I hope the church as a whole will meet the chal- 
lenge of this decisive hour. But even ifthe church 
does not come to the aid of justice, I have no de- 
spair about the future. I have no fear about the 
outcome of our struggle in Birmingham, even if 
our motives are presently misunderstood. We will 
reach the goal of freedom in Birmingham and all 
over the nation, because the goal of America is 
freedom. Abused and scorned though we may be, 
our destiny is tied up with the destiny of America. 
Before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, we were 
here. Before the pen of Jefferson scratched across 
the pages of history the majestic word of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, we were here. For more 
than two centuries our foreparents labored here 
without wages; they made cotton king; and they 
built the homes of their masters in the midst of 
brutal injustice and shameful humiliation — and 
yet out of a bottomless vitality our people continue 
to thrive and develop. If the inexpressible cruel- 
ties of slavery could not stop us, the opposition we 
now face will surely fail. We will win our freedom 
because the sacred heritage of our nation and the 
eternal will of God are embodied in our echoing 
demands. 

I must close now. But before closing I am im- 
pelled to mention one other point in your state- 
ment that troubled me profoundly. You warmly 
commended the Birmingham police force for keep- 
ing “order” and “‘preventing violence.” I don’t 
believe you would have so warmly commended the 
police force if you had seen its angry violent dogs 
literally biting six unarmed, nonviolent Negroes. I 
don’t believe you would so quickly commend the 
policemen if you would observe their ugly and in- 
human treatment of Negroes here in the city jail; 
if you would watch them push and curse old Negro 
women and young Negro girls; if you would see 
them slap and kick old Negro men and young 
boys; if you would observe them, as they did on 
two occasions, refusing to give us food because we 
wanted to sing our grace together. I’m sorry that 
I can’t join you in your praise for the police de- 
partment. 
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It is true that they have been rather disciplined 
in their public handling of the demonstrators.. 
In this sense they have been publicly ‘‘non- 
violent.” But for what purpose? To preserve the 
evil system of segregation. Over the last few years 
I have consistently preached that nonviolence 
demands that the means we use must be as pure 
as the ends we seek. So I have tried to make it 
clear that it is wrong to use immoral means to 
attain moral ends. But now I must affirm that it 
is just as wrong, or even more, to use moral means 
to preserve immoral ends. 

I wish you had commended the Negro demon- 
strators of Birmingham for their sublime courage, 
their willingness to suffer, and their amazing 
discipline in the midst of the most-inhuman provo- 
cation. One day the South will recognize its real 
heroes. They will be the James Merediths, cou- 
rageously and with a majestic sense of purpose 
facing jeering and hostile mobs and the agonizing 
loneliness that characterizes the life of the pioneer. 
They will be old, oppressed, battered Negro wom- 
en, symbolized in a seventy-two-year-old woman 
of Montgomery, Alabama, who rose up with a 
sense of dignity and with her people decided not to 
ride the segregated buses, and responded to one 
who inquired about her tiredness with ungram- 
matical profundity, ‘““My feets is tired, but my soul 
is rested.” They will be young high school and 
college students, young ministers of the gospel and 
a host of their elders courageously and non- 
violently sitting in at lunch counters and willingly 
going to jail for conscience’s sake. One day the 
South will know that when these disinherited 
children of God sat down at lunch counters they 
were in reality standing up for the best in the 
American dream and the most sacred values in our 
Judeo-Christian heritage. 

Never before have I written a letter this long — 
or should I say a book? I’m afraid that it is much 
too long to take your precious time. I can assure 
you that it would have been much shorter if I had 
been writing from a comfortable desk, but what 
else is there to do when you are alone for days in 
the dull monotony of a narrow jail cell other than 
write long letters, think strange thoughts, and pray 
long prayers? . 

If I have said anything in this letter that is 
an understatement of the truth and is indicative 
of an unreasonable impatience, I beg you to for- 
give me. If I have said anything in this letter 
that is an overstatement of the truth and is in- 
dicative of my having a patience that makes me 
patient with anything less than brotherhood, I 
beg God to forgive me. 

Yours for the cause of Peace and Brotherhood, 
Martin Luruer Kine, Jr. 





BY AGNES E. MEYER 


The Nation's Worst Slum: WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A constructive critic of American democracy and a slaunch defender of- 


civil rights, AGNEs E.. MEYER for more than three decades has made her winter home in Washinglon, and 


her appalling account of the misgovernment and of the misbehavior within its limits must be taken seriously. 


Bax haunts the citizens of the nation’s capital. 
It is not safe to walk the streets at night. Crimes of 
every description — murder, rape, robbery, house- 
breaking, mugging — are at an all-time high. The 
rate of increase in the last decade is 50 percent. 
Last year there was a sudden jump of 17 percent. 
Women remain at home in the evening because 
they are afraid:to be out alone. The movies, and 
the department stores that are open on Thurs- 
day night have suffered a financial loss. When we 
pick up the morning paper we ask ourselves the 
question with which Western frontiersmen greeted 
each other every day — who got killed last night? 

Police Chief Robert V. Murray stated on April 1, 
citing recent reports, that 85 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s crimes are committed by Negroes. Many of 
the major and minor offenses are committed by 
unemployed, penniless, and desperate young Ne- 
groes who for the past- fifteen years have been 
swarming into the city from the urban and rural 
slums of the South, with false hopes that a better 
life awaits them in the seat of- the federal govern- 
ment. Instead they encounter overcrowded living 
conditions, no opportunity for work, no human 
contact except with other Negroes suffering the 
same frustrations. The result is that racial tension 


and the smoldering hatred of the white population 
have become so acute that the very atmosphere of 
life in Washington is poisoned. 

One race riot has already taken place — last 
Thanksgiving Day, when a Negro high school 
team was defeated by a white team. Not only the 
players but the spectators joined in the fray. Before 
the police could control the fighting, several hun- 
dred people were injured. Officials, journalists, 
and policemen, who are aware of the desperation 
experienced by the thousands of young Negroes 
who are out of school and out of work, feel catas- 
trophe impending. Sterling Tucker of the Urban 
League predicts a racial explosion at any time 
unless the city’s Negro population finds work. ~ 


It is significant that exact figures on Negro. 


uneinployment cannot be obtained even by the 
United States Employment Service, since most 
young Negroes know it is useless to register. It is 
estimated that at least 10,000 and probably some 
13,000 between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
have nothing to do. but roam the streets. 

Any incident might well set off a racial clash 
which would make the stadium rumpus seem 
trivial. The reaction of thoughtless whites is to 
blame the Negro for these alarming conditions 
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„and to answer hatred with hatred instead of realiz- 


ing that officials both in Congress and in our 
local government have seen this,situation build- 
ing up for years, and yet they have done 
nothing to ameliorate it. Professor Eli Ginz- 
berg of Columbia University stated two years ago 
that “Washington represents as backward a com- 
munity as any that I know in the northern part 
of the United States.” Jt is even more disorgan- 
ized today because of the rapid increase in the 
impoverished Negro population and the exodus 
to the suburbs of the more stable well-to-do white 
families. I nominate Washington, D. C., as our 


most underdeveloped Northern city, where many ` 


thousands of Negro children and adults never get a 
chance to -live a decent, fruitful, and humane 


y existence. 


This is emphasized in a Washington Post edi- 
torial, published March 14, on the shooting by a 
policeman in broad daylight of a twenty-one-year- 
old Negro who defied arrest after snatching a 
woman’s purse: ‘‘It is true that the young‘man had 
a very bad reputation having been in trouble with 
the law since he was eleven years old. . . . He 
was an outcast, an enemy of society since early 
boyhood. But he was not born bad; he became 
bad. The community needs to know why.” Why 
has such a violent, uncivilized situation been 
allowed to develop in the nation’s capital? Why is 
the city in such dire peril? Why is it more a 
tinderbox than other Northern cities? 

The primary fault lies with the District Com- 
mittee in Congress, whose Southern membership 
has for many years deliberately starved all com- 
munity needs of the city out of sheer hostility to a 
population of 800,000 which is now 54 percent 
Negro and which has an 84 percent Negro attend- 
ance in its public schools. President Kennedy 
has intervened with a new revenue bill for the Dis- 
trict, which provides a more just contribution of 
taxes for property owned by the federal govern- 
ment, a raising of the debt limit and of taxes on 
real estate. Upon this bill depend the education 
of a rapidly growing population of children, pub- 
lic welfare services for the indigent, public health 
services, recreation, and police protection for 
what I can only call a besieged city. Yet Repre- 
sentative John L. McMillan (Democrat, South 
Carolina) has refused to introduce the President’s 
revenue measure. He, like former Southern Dem- 
ocratic chairmen, as Senator Keating put it, ‘“‘is 
treating these children [of the District] as pawns 
in a wicked game to prove that desegregation can- 
not succeed.” Fortunately, six members of the 
District Committee, realizing that the welfare of 
the city and the honor of the nation are at stake, 
have forced the bill out of committee. Chairman 
McMillan has declared that it will be defeated. 
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But the citizens of Washington are also to blame 
for the plight in which they now find themselves.. 
The federal government is the chief source for 
employment of qualified Negroes. The civilian 
labor market, on the other hand, is as rigidly dis- 
criminatory in Washington as that in the most 
backward Southern city. Negroes are not ‘con- 
sidered for the better jobs. The labor unions have 
been just as guilty as management. Construction 
is Washington’s major industry, but the conserva- 
tive AFL unions refuse to accept Negro appren- 
tices. Only the electrical union has made a token ~ 
gesture by recently accepting two. It is ironic that 
the unions refused to let Negroes work on a federal 
building project at Howard University. Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz had to threaten the 
contractors that he would ask the Justice Depart- 
ment to enforce compliance with the nondis- 
criminatory clause in the federal construction 
contract if discriminatory practicés were not 
stopped within ten days. And this happened on a 
Negro campus! 

In the service jobs ‘the same prejudice sists. 
though it is not so extreme. At the McFarland 
High School our very able Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Carl Hansen, managed to keep in 
school truant boys who were potential dropouts 
by setting up a program of maintenance and re- 
pair work with pay for services rendered in the- 
school buildings. Most of these boys have be- 
come skilled and dependable, and yet so far only 
two of them have found an employer willing to 
accept them. 

If the trained Negro has so little opportunity 
for work, it becomes difficult to hold Negro teen- 
agers in school. They feel so frustrated that ambi- 
tion, learning, and technical training have no 
meaning. Some 10,000 to 13,000 Negroes without 
jobs, without decent living conditions, and without 
hope for human betterment — these youngsters 
are the main source of the terror that haunts the 
city of Washington. 

The nation’s capital, which President Kennedy 
said should be “‘a city of which the nation may be 
proud, ”? is in fact‘an illustration of our injustice to 
the Negro in its starkest reality. 

Washington probably has the nation’s highest 
percentage of intellectual, professional, and well- 
to-do Negroes, but they have only just begun to 
take a mild interest in the less fortunate members 
of their race. The indifference of what the late 
Howard University sociologist, Franklin Frazier, 
called the “black bourgeoisie” to the fate of the 
folk Negro was denounced by Frazier in strong 
language, but to no avail. Many of these edu- 
cated Negroes send their children to private 
schools so that they will not be obliged to mingle 
with their less civilized Negro brethren. Almost 


7000 Negro children attend private schools in 
Washington, and more than 200 are sent to out- 
of-town schools. l 

Instead of running away from the problem, 
the educated and the well-to-do Washington Ne- 
groes should throw themselves into the task of 
leadership. Until the Negro works for the Negro 
and is willing to contribute financial support for 
this endeavor, the future of the race in a non- 
segregated society will remain ambiguous. 

Thus, the Negro organizations have little right 
to complain that white families are moving out of 
Washington to the adjacent counties when the 
same reason prompts the cultivated Negro to send 
his children to private schools. This exodus com- 
plicates the financial problems of the city because 
it removes business, commercial, and service enter- 
prises. It lowers the District’s tax revenues and 
the opportunity for jobs, whether for the skilled 
or the unskilled. i 

The public schools, to be sure, are desegregated. 
But with a constantly growing Negro population 
and a constantly diminishing white population, 
the Negro is segregating himself in the District 
schools. An official report on the Thanksgiving 
Day riot blamed the outbreak on lack of discipline 
in the schools. Yet discipline is clearly impossible 
in classrooms overcrowded with difficult children 
who when reprimanded tell the teacher to “‘go to 
hell.” As Superintendent Hansen said recently, 
we are “just keeping the lid on the volcano of 
problems in classrooms.” The surest method of 
reducing crime in Washington is to improve its 
educational system — more schools, more and bet- 
ter teachers, more guidance experts, more facili- 
ties for vocational training that can hold the 
interest of students who are not college material. 
Yet the school budget is always trimmed by the 
District Committee of the House. Instead, the 
Congress is now advocating appropriations for 
more policemen and more police dogs. To be 
sure, we need a larger police force, but we des- 
perately need more teachers and classrooms. 
Our numerous Southern representatives prefer to 
coerce the Negro rather than train him for a 
useful life. i 

As a result of the lack of suitable educational 
opportunities many of Washington’s unemployed 
Negro youth are a poor risk for any employer. 
Not only do they lack schooling, but they come 
from deprived, fatherless homes and have grown 
up in an atmosphere not conducive to discipline 
of any kind. White Americans should, however, 
remember that sexual promiscuity and the in- 
stability of the Negro home are a heritage of 
the slave days, compounded by social and educa- 
- tional neglect since the Civil War. As Daniel Bell, 
author of The Dispossessed — 1962, puts it: “In the 
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American South, because the slave was never 
legally and in moral theory recognized as a person, 
marriage did not have to be legally recognized and 
offspring could be taken away from parents, since 
there was no legal recognition of a father. All this 
has left its mark.” It has also-left its mark on the 
conscientious whites. They cannot escape a sense 
of guilt when confronted by the Negro’s amorality. 

The percentage of illegitimacy in Washington 
is one of the highest in the country. In 1961~ 
1962 there were in the public schools 882 preg- 
nant girls under seventeen years of age, of whom 
34 were white. These girls are kept in school in 
separate classes. The venereal-disease rate is not 
only the highest in the country; 3.5 percent of the 
nation’s cases of VD are in Washington. 

Lack of moral standards and lack of self-control 
make the recent immigrants from the South all the 
more dangerous when they are huddled together 
in overcrowded ghettos without the guidance 
necessary to help them adjust to city life. Dis- 
crimination in housing in the entire metropolitan 
area is firmly enforced by the real-estate interests. 
There is little decent low-cost housing within the 
city limits. To all intents and purposes, the Negro 
population lives in drab concentration camps 
without hope of escape. The barbed wire that 
fences them in may not be visible to most white 
people. But it is there. 


I. Is now over ninety years since Negroes were 
promised equality by the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Is it surprising that many Negroes 
are getting tired of waiting for this promise to be 
fulfilled? Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
received an ovation from his audience at the 
Capitol Press Club when he attacked the white 
power structure as being determined to keep the 
Negro in subjection. On the same evening, Dick 
Gregory, with deft penetration of Negro psy- 
chology, described the burden of shame and self- 
hate which haunts many Negroes. Without 
Powell’s vindictiveness, Gregory encouraged his 
fellow Negroes to assert their self-reliance and 
pride. 

Some of our fair-weather liberals who have 
long supported equal rights are now losing their 
nerve and claim that the Negro wants to go too 
far too fast. In Washington we cannot afford to 
run away from the crucial situation that faces us 
without inviting tragic results. The Negro — 
especially the illiterate folk Negro — is becoming 
rebellious, overaggressive, and violent. This does 
not lessen our responsibility as citizens of Wash- 
ington to face the validity of Negro claims for 
recognition as full American citizens. 
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In 1955 the city accepted with enthusiasm an 
urban-renewal program entitled “No Slums in 
Ten. Years.” After eight years the slums are worse 
than ever. The usual urban social agencies which 
get the big contributions from the Community 
Chest have not been able to reach the tough, 
mpoverished Negro slum dwellers who form the 
ore of discontent. These agencies prefer to deal 

with “nice? children who will not upset their 
“nice” programs. The only volunteer organiza- 
tions that reach a few of the discontented are the 
Junior Citizens’ Corps and Hospitality House, 
both run on a shoestring by capable, self-sacrificing 
Negro men and women. 

The long-term plans to combat crime and create 
a more orderly community are promising. It is 
reassuring to have the President’s support for a 
more substantial, more rational District budget. 
In addition, Charles Horsky, the President’s ad- 

. viser on the District’s problems, has set up a 
United Planning Organization to coordinate the 
efforts of the various District and metropolitan 
area agencies concerned with human welfare. 
For it is obvious that we must use all our local 
resources in a united effort. Jack Goldberg, an 
experienced social scientist, has been called in 
from New York City to work out methods of fight- 
ing delinquency. The Urban Service Corps, a 
volunteer group of 600 lay people, is augmenting 
the influence of the public school system. 

The Youth Employment Act now before Con- 
gress ‘should be passed without loss of precious 
time. Section II, which would help Washington, 

- like other cities, to establish paid work and study 
programs in the schools, is more important than 
the revised CCC program of Section I. Mainly, 
the bill would have psychological value, as it 
would persuade the million or more unemployed 
youngsters throughout the country that they are 
not written off as expendable. 

All this is hopeful for the future. But I am con- 
cerned about keeping the lid on the boiling kettle 
of Negro discontent today, tomorrow, next week, 
if possible, but certainly before tempers rise. 


; War can be done at once? The main objective 
must be jobs — jobs, especially, for youth, since 
they represent the future. The Washington 
Board of Trade, realizing that the city’s crime 
rate has become a threat to business, has recently 
advocated more funds to improve the Districts 
educational system and provide outlets for the 
employment of Negroes. To approach this diffi- 
cult task in a’ city where sufficient jobs cannot at 
present be found, all existing agencies must™cease 
their patronizing attitude of working for the 


Negro and begin to work with him. Our Negro 
fellow citizens must feel that in the maze of city. 
anonymity they count, that they can have a voice 
in their own future, that they will be heard and 
given an opportunity to express their anxieties, 
problems, and aspirations. If status is given to 
their own leaders, they can be persuaded that 


‘they have a role to play in creating order in our 
chaotic social jungle. The right type of leadership 


can be found through the Junior Citizens’ Corps, 
Hospitality House, and the excellent police officers 
in charge of the Juvenile Division. 

These leaders should be assigned to neighbor- 
hood committees to organize recreation programs 
such as boxing, wrestling, basketball, and other 
active sports. Leisure-time pursuits of a vigorous 
nature in which youth can let off steam in a whole- 
some way are second in importance to work and. 
income. Church halls and public school gym- 
nasiums should be made available for these activi- 


„ties until community centers can be built. 
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The illiterate Negroes, whether young or old, 
should be taught to read and write as an essential 
part of job preparation. At present most of them 
cannot even fill out an application blank for a job. 
Funds must be found, if necessary from private 
sources, for this and for additional practical voca- 
tional training programs in the public schools. 

Above all, new industries that require simple 
skills should be encouraged to come to the Washi- 
ington metropolitan area, with the inducement of 
liberal tax remissions for such enterprises. Both 
management and labor unions must learn to be 
more flexible, the one about employing reliable 
Negro workers, the other about accepting more 
Negroes as apprentices, if the trained Negro is not 
to feel that he is boxed in. 

The reader may ask, why should the city of 
Washington be given emergency aid to create 
work opportunities when all other large cities 
have an unusually high percentage of unemploy- 
ment? The answer is that the District congres- 
sional committees for years have starved the budget 
of our voteless city and thereby created a backlog 
of social, educational, and economic problems of 
such a serious nature that they have become in- 
soluble without speedy federal intervention. If the 
American people do not wish to see their capital 
become an ever more dangerous place to live, a 
festering sore in the body politic, they will surely 
concede that Washington must now receive im- 
mediate compensation for long-standing congres- 
sional maltreatment. 

Whatever we do with the new financial support 
President Kennedy has promised the District, the 
public schools should be used temporarily as the 
best available focal point of any coordinated 
program to combat crime and delinquency. 
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THE WINGS OF THE DOVE: OR, FALSE GOLD 


BY MAXWELL GEISMAR 


Ta Wincs oF THE Dove, published in 1902, 
was the first of the three novels in Henry James’s 
major phase. The other two were The Ambassadors 
and The Golden Bowl, in a strong, late burst of the 
Jamesian virtuosity. The Wings of the Dove is gen- 
erally accounted as the great tragedy of this period, 
as well as the first big example of James’s later 
manner; and there is even more than the usual 
voluminous amount of critical commentary, from 
James himself and from his modern disciples, 
surrounding the novel. S 
The Milly Theale story was, according to 
Matthiessen-Murdock’s Notebooks of Henry James, 
based on James’s deepest feeling, “the stored-up 
accumulation of one of the primary emotional 
` experiences of his youth,” the death of his cousin 
Minny Temple. In the portrait of Milly, James 
“probed the deep connection between love and 
the will to live,’ while in the novel itself, ‘his 
accumulated resources of pity and terror enabled 
him to produce his principal tragedy.” In Henry 
James: The Major Phase, F. O. Matthiessen, so 
often-elsewhere a discerning critic with sound 
values, described The Wings of the Dove in such 
terms as James’s “‘masterpiece,” or “that single 
work where his characteristic emotional vibration 
seems deepest.” This critic was not unaware of 
certain limitations both in the masterpiece and 
its author. His whole study of the novel, originally 
given as a lecture, is an attempt to explain away, 
to “understand,” and to prove the hidden merits of 
what are precisely James’s most-severe deficiencies. 
By contrast, F. W. Dupee’s Henry James is both 
more’ uncertain about the real stature of The 
Wings of the Dove and more acute. The writing 
in the novel, says Dupee, reaches ‘some kind of 
high water mark in English prose,” but he neglects 
to specify the kind. The two girls, Milly Theale 
and Kate Croy — the two heroines, or the heroine 
Copyright © 1963 by Maxwell Geismar. 
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and the villainess — are “‘magnificent,” to be sure; 
but “As Milly is mortally ill, so Kate is mortally 
poor’? — a sharp observation, which fails to state 
that Kate is only too poor to marry Merton 
Densher in middle-class circumstances. 

The novel’s heroine is a more exquisite Daisy 
Miller, said Dupee, but ‘‘Milly is free to embody 
in a large way the uncreated conscience of her 
race.” And what this statement means, reminis- 
cent as itis of James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist and — 
now applied to this romantic, innocent, betrayed 
Jamesian heroine, I frankly have no idea. The 
Wings of the Dove is another old-fashioned Jamesian 
romance of Europe, often rather glamorous and 
touching, if at times somewhat tedious. But it 
is refinished with the later James technique and 
refurbished with a subplot which is in essence a 
melodrama of lust and greed, and which is in turn 
described through the highly idiosyncratic focus 
of the late James’s sensibility. No wonder the 
critics have their troubles in locating the particular 
source of greatness in this masterwork of the late 
period. It is in fact-a peculiar mixture of literary 
parts. : 

The long, slow opening section of Book One, 
which describes Kate Croy’s evil heritage, is a 
study of middle-class ‘‘degradation’”? — the lowest 
depths, to James, of material and spiritual con- 
striction. Kate’s father is a bankrupt dandy whose 
mysterious and unmentionable crime has already 
influenced his beautiful, ambitious daughter. 
Kate’s unfortunate sister Marian has, to be sure, 
received “‘her scant share of the provision their 
mother had been able to leave them.” For none 
are so poor, even in this middle-class nether land 
of the Jamesian social cosmos, as not to have a 
small inheritance. But Mrs. Condrip has made 
the mistake of marrying the parson of a suburban 
parish. She exists in The Wings of the Dove to show 
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us the awful example of marriage without social 
position or money, or with just a little money, 
with four children, and with only a ‘‘small Irish 
governess” in a very small private house. 

From this background Kate Croy emerges as a 
rather good portrait of an unloved, unwanted 
child who is being pressured to ‘‘make good”? — 
that is, to make a rich marriage — while, unfortu- 
nately, she has fallen desperately in love with 
Densher, a dubious journalist who hardly offers 
her this prospect. She has consented to being 
“adopted” by her rich, brassy, vulgar Aunt Maud, 
the “Britannia of the Market Place,” who is an- 
other satiric portrait of modern — that is to say, 
debased — London society. 

Maud, too, is determined that her beautiful 
niece shall not marry Merton Densher — that is 
the price of Kate’s being adopted; and this hero’s 
muggy name, like that of the Condrips, shows his 
uncertain social status. 

Thus, the opening sections of the book are an 
illuminating exposition of the genteel poverty 
which James considered to be the most ignoble 
human or social existence. But he had introduced 
in the novel a new element of a consuming and, 
on Kate Croy’s part at least, “illegitimate”? pas- 
sion, which is first described in the lovers’ long 
walks and long talks as they wander around be- 
neath the walls and windows of Mrs. Lowder’s 
London mansion. Here one notices the deliberate, 
enforced indirection of the late Jamesian narrative 
technique, where ambiguity is compounded by 
obliquity, as in Merton Densher’s reverie about his 
meeting with Aunt Maud just when he is convers- 
ing with Kate, when we get all the hints and sug- 
gestions of unlawful love without a gesture of phys- 
ical affection. And into the midst of this flow of 
reminiscence, introspection, speculation on the 
part of the two lovers — the continual action of 
their minds, the perpetual flow of their words, the 
use of their larynges rather than their lips — there 
is the sudden arrival of the American fairy-princess 
herself, the ‘striking apparition” of Milly Theale. 

This is the slim, pale, delicately haggard, “‘agree- 
ably angular young person” in Book Three: ‘‘of 
not more than two-and-twenty summers, in spite 
of her marks, whose hair was somehow exception- 
ally red even for the real thing, which it innocently 
confessed to being, and whose clothes were re- 
markably black even for robes of mourning, which 
was the meaning they expressed. It was New York 
mourning, it was New York hair, it was a New 
York history. . . .” 

So James described her in curiously moving 
terms, despite the exaggerated flow of rhetoric, the 
dramatic attempt to make more of Milly than she 
was: “It was a New York history, confused as yet, 
but multitudinous, of the loss of parents, brothers, 
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sisters, almost every human appendage, all on a 
scale and with a sweep that had required the. 
greater stage; it was a New York legend of affect- 
ing, of romantic isolation, and, beyond every- 
thing, it was by most accounts, in respect to the 
mass of money so piled on the girl’s back, a set of 
New York possibilities. She was alone, she was 
stricken, she was rich. . . .” 

What a marvelous heroine of romance indeed, 
never forgetting, as James never did, the last 
item of cash, or gold, on top of the human loss or 
isolation. For Milly is a “real orphan,” and 
wealthy, while Kate Croy is an acquired or self- 
made orphan, so to speak, and poor. But even 
Milly comes to us in the narrative through an- 
other technical reflector, or perhaps reverberator: 
through the mind of Mrs. Stringham, a rather 
dullish caricature of a New England spinsterish 
artist who is Milly’s companion, or semi-governess, 
and whose reverie gives us the heroine’s back- 
ground. 


W. this technique overdone by the later 
James, amounting in The Wings of the Dove to a 
tour de force of oblique narrative, or to something 
that might be called the circular novel? At least 
the story’s opening, up through the fourth book, is 
slow, heavy, verbose, extended, magnified, both 
in style and in structure. What James called his- 
“misplaced centre” really described his elaborate, 
portentous, elongated opening, where there was 
no middle to the narrative at all, but only the 
sudden gripping of the melodrama for which he 
had set the scene. The formal structure of the 
Dove is really that of ‘‘pre-analysis,” in which the 
characters reveal themselves and their past while 
they reflect upon each other and speculate, some- 
times coyly, about the impending event. Then 
there is the big scene itself, in which we see them 
all functioning — that is to say, talking — and 
last, the post-analysis, where the characters, re- 
verting to their reveries, examine the event which 
has happened, both in their own minds and in 
further conversations with each other. This curi- 
ously complex structure which James had evolved 
for his drama of consciousness — the multicircle 
or con-circular narrative — had even more elab- 
orate developments. 

Meanwhile, with Milly Theale’s confrontation 
of English society toward the Close of the first 
volume of the Dove, we have reached the point of 
impending melodrama and of the novel’s real 
theme. Was it the familiar conflict of appearance 
and reality, as the contemporary Jacobite critics 
insist? At Mrs. Lowder’s Lancaster Gate, and at 
Matcham, the great English country-house where 
Lord Mark takes over Milly’s education, where she 


had never felt life and civilization at so high a peak, 
where her vibrations, her sensibilities, are almost 
too tense and sharp for comfort, the Jamesian hero- 
ine feels that her quest has been achieved. But in 
James’s own mind this modern English society of 
Mrs. Lowder and Lord Mark is no social set at 
all; moreover, they are all conspiring to entrap the 
innocent, beautiful, wealthy, and sick American 
princess. i 

The real conflict is that of illusion and illusion, 
or illusion upon illusion. The American princess is 
false, or at least a romantic and improbable em- 
bodiment of James’s own youthful dream of Eu- 
rope. Her vision of English culture is false; and 
the actual appearance or materialization of her 
dream in the smart British circle of the Dove is not 
only false but designed to be false, made to be a 
lure and a snare. Furthermore, just as Milly repre- 
sents the early, romantic Jamesian vision of Europe 
almost intact — and how this vision, this obsession, 
this fixed compulsion still haunted the Jamesian 
mind! — so the reality of English society which is 
portrayed so glamorously, so villainously, in the 
novel was simply his later disenchantment with 
English society. It is the obverse of the fairy tale, 
or the nightmare extreme of the artist’s disillusion- 
ment, in which the daylight world of solid, ma- 
terial factuality is hardly represented. Thus the 
Jamesian manipulation of all these Jamesian 
characters (or embodied fantasies) is at the core of 
the novel, is the real secret, and perhaps the real 
fascination, of The Wings of the Dove. The plot ac- 
tion has completely superseded any chance of 
genuine character development or of genuine hu- 
man relations in the later narratives; but what 
is revealed is what Henry James was thinking 
about Henry James. 

The themes, to be sure, were dramatized and 
projected with great skill. Under the spell of this 
magician’s literary enchantment, the characters, 
motives, relations are convincing until we look at 
them in the cold light of day. There is the baroque 
scene of Milly’s visitation with Sir Luke Strett, 
the noble English doctor who looks “‘half like a 
general and half like a bishop’? — who looks, that 
is to say, like anything but a doctor — and who be- 
comes her moral and spiritual, as well as medical, 
adviser. Is it only Milly’s beauty and charm — 
since nothing is mentioned between doctor and pa- 
tient under “the odious head of cash” — that bring 
the eminent Sir Luke immediately to her side, so 
that he now trails after her anywhere she may need 
him? But James’s doctors as a tribe behave in a 
way hardly to be condoned by the usual standards 
of medical ethics. And is it only a coincidence that 
Milly is accompanied on this visit by the “hand- 
some girl,” Kate Croy herself, who thereby di- 
vines the secret of the heroine’s fatal illness? Milly 
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feels indéed as if she had been on her knees. 
“Pve confessed and I’ve been absolved. It has 
been lifted off,” she tells Kate in respect to her 
tuberculosis (which is, incidentally, too “‘vul- 
gar” to mention). And now she is really trapped. 

In another famous scene in the novel, Milly be- 
comes the dove and Kate the panther. (It is Kate 
who has described Milly in such terms.) “With 
which she [Milly] felt herself ever so delicately, so 
considerately embraced; not with familiarity or as 
a liberty taken, but almost ceremonially and in the 
manner of an accolade; partly as if, though a dove 
who could perch on a finger, one were also a 
princess with whom forms were to be observed.” 


And this imagery is elaborated and expanded in. 


the story almost too heavily, in the manner of the 
later James, for this was the embrace of the pan- 
ther which is stalking its prey. What one becomes 
most conscious of at the middle point of the novel 
(or at the close of the first volume) is simply the 
high degree to which this whole cast of literary 
characters — who, except for the two women, are 
arather mediocre lot — are handling and manipu- 
lating each other for their own purposes; or, more 
accurately, how James himself is handling and 
manipulating each and every one of them for the 
purposes of his own highly plotted melodrama. 
How, in short, this supposedly great novel, fasci- 
nating as it is to read and speculate about, is cen- 
tered around a series of tricks, angles, and twists 
in the narrative line. 

What a curious middle climax there is in The 
Wings of the Dove, where each character is hiding 
from or plotting against every other character. 
Where Kate is protecting her relationship with 
Densher even while she is offering Densher to 
Milly; where Milly, in turn, is concealing her own 
earlier friendship with Densher, even while she 
vaguely suspects, or doesn’t suspect, the secret 
relation of Kate and Densher. Where these char- 
acters, and the supporting cast of characters, snoop 
upon each other’s doings from those hidden bal- 
conies or windows which are the theatrical stage 
props of James’s voyeurism; or catch each other 
walking with each other down the aisles of the 
great British art museums. | 

Milly is the last good dead (or dying) American 
princess. All the other figures in The Wings of the 
Dove are conspiring to trap her, or to kill her for 
the sake of her golden treasure, while the dove her- 
self is not without her own dovelike secrets and 
stratagems. “The great debate” might be an- 
other title for the final sections of the first volume; 
but as the melodrama begins to grip, as James, 
after the long, slow buildup of his plot, throws 
all his action into these pages of the novel, into 
these strange talks, what an odd debate of virtue 
and vice it really is. 
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There is the description of Kate Croy’s lecture 
to Milly on the verities of life which, in indirect 
discourse, is being strained through Milly’s con- 
sciousness and then through James’s consciousness, 
to let us know certain things about Kate that 
Milly doesn’t know, or that Kate doesn’t know, 
or at least doesn’t choose to reveal. For this is the 
stream of consciousness quite literally; not the 
stream of the unconscious, as in the generation of 
writers who followed James. Every detail in the 
passage has been carefully selected by the artist 
to throw its light on Milly, on Kate, on the sur- 
rounding cast of characters in the novel (so falsely 
interpreted by Milly, so carefully characterized by 
Kate for her own advantage), and on the novel’s 
plot action. 

There is the description of Lord Mark (whom 
Mrs. Lowder has chosen for Kate, and whom Kate 
is using as a cover for her passion for Densher) 
as weighing out his emotions in ounces, while both 
Maud and Mark are each “waiting for what the 
other would put down.” What is inescapable here, 
even to the innocent and thrilled Milly, is that 
while Mrs. Lowder has put Kate ‘‘on the counter” 
— how these Jamesian figures buy and sell each 
other — she is still also “keeping hold” of her — 
and how these Jamesian figures also toy with their 
power over each other! This is a curious applica- 
tion of the marketplace to the most intimate 
human relations. It is a kind of financial sadism, 
if you like, where human beings are being bribed 
and corrupted by the cash nexus, where they are 
being displayed on the counter and yet not quite 
offered for sale, where the only force superior 
to the commercial factor is not so much the will 
to power as the will to tease by power. The re- 
markable passage during which Kate has inter- 
posed her own power over Milly directly in the 
path of Mrs. Lowder’s projected power also ends 
with Kate’s declaration that while Lord Mark has 
been intended for her, he has actually turned to 
Milly; and with Milly’s enforced declaration that 
she will have no part of Lord Mark, which clears 
the way for her to have a part of Kate’s Densher. 

But whose hard commercial ethos, whose will to 
power, whose delight in teasing are triumphant, 
if not James’s own? It is here also that Kate 
warns Milly against herself, Densher, Mark, and 
their whole crowd. “My honest advice to you 
would be . . . to drop us while you can,” which 
has the effect both of providing Kate with a moral 
“alibi,” another Jamesian term which is increas- 
ingly sounded in this world of manipulators, and 
of suggesting the dangers to come. Before this 
there is the scene where Kate is probing Milly as 
to the extent of her sickness and where Milly pro- 
claims her new line of going in for ‘‘pleasure.” 
“But what kind of pleasure?” asks Kate. ‘‘The 
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highest,” says Milly. “‘Her friend met it nobly. 
‘Which ts the highest? ? Which, indeed? — since 
this could be the sixty-four-thousand-dollar ques- 
tion in James’s work, though it is certainly not a 
question of sexual pleasure. 


I. 1s all quite mad, and yet it is done so well. 
It is altogether of a rare and fantastic species of 
literature. And there before us stands Volume 
Two of the Dove, more of the same, but even longer, 
larger, and more complex. 

In the opening pages we come, finally, to Den- 
sher’s own moment of self-revelation; this medi- 
ocre hero of dubious name and uncertain social 
standing, rather indefinable and weak-willed, who 
has been left dangling on the rope of Kate Croy’s 
beauty so long, as the puppet of her passion, her 
ambition, her grand scheme. What is the meaning 
of Densher? Well, first, like the noble little book- 
binding hero of The Princess Casamassima, Densher 
comes from the lower classes — in James’s view, 
that is. He is a working journalist, rare figure 
indeed among all these leisure-class protagonists; 
even though he works mainly (and mysteriously) 
at night, and somehow has the means to follow 
Milly to Venice and to dally there at his leisure. 

Yet he is still harried by his lack of means, his 
lack of place, his lack of Kate. If James describes 
passion here as a mixture of illness, sedatives, and 
vulgarity, Densher is still a good portrait of a 
suffering, small soul. And there is the moment 
in the narrative — while both Kate and Densher 
rejoice that, after all, they have made Milly “want 
to live” (“Its wonderful, it’s beautiful.” “Irs 
beautiful indeed.’?) — the moment when the nov- 
el’s “‘secret,’? which everybody knows, is let out. 
““Youw’re cryptic, love!” says Densher, and Kate 
retorts, ‘‘Don’t think, however, [Il do all the work 
for you. If you want things named you must name 
them.” “Since shell die Pm to marry her?” 
Densher says. And Kate’s lips “bravely moved: 
‘To marry her. ? “So that when her death has 
taken place I shall in the natural course have 
money.” ‘You'll in the natural course have 
money. We shall in the natural course be free”? — 
since in the leisure-class novel, freedom, like love, 
implies, above all, money. And when, from across 
the reception hall, Milly sends to them “‘all the 
candour of her smile, the lustre of her pearls, the 
value of her life, the essence of her wealth,” 
Densher agrees to the bargain if Kate will come 
directly to his rooms. The sexual act is the culmi- 
nation of the criminal plot. 

Matthiessen’s The Major Phase points to this re- 
lationship as a refutation of “those inattentive 
critics who keep insisting that James is always 
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flinching from physical passion.” But this most 
attentive critic neglects to give the context of 
Jamesian sexuality, just as here it is the symptom 
of poverty, thwarted power, and crime. 

Yet when Densher is summoned by Mrs. String- 
ham to save Milly’s life, even, if need be, by lying 
to her, he refuses, since he is entranced by the 
memory of Kate’s single embrace. He avoids see- 
ing the heartbroken American princess; he flees 
from her presence, from Venice itself, only to dis- 
cover, upon her death, that he is really in love with 
her memory, with her death, with the great fortune 
which she has, in spite of his treason, bestowed 
upon him. There is the final glimpse of Milly, 
knowing all, dying quite mum: 

“She’ll never tell?” 

“She’ll never tell.” 

Once more he thought. 
cent.” 

“She is magnificent.” 

And Densher, overwhelmed at Milly’s magnifi- 
cence, concludes with a typical James euphoria 
that “Women were wonderful. . . .”” But what 
curious human motivation all this is: what fairy- 
tale generosity on the part of the dying princess; 
what a growing sense of noblesse oblige on the part of 
the mediocre little hero Densher, whose “‘physical 
passion” for Kate is now quite balanced off, ne- 
gated, and made ambivalent by his growing moral 
and spiritual love for the dead American girl. 

Is he really a weak and petty criminal of the 
heart, the leisure-class equivalent of a Clyde 
Griffiths, whose whole moral fiber collapses at 
the evidence of his guilt being known? Couldn’t 
he, in fact, have loved both women at the same 
time, particularly since one of them has con- 
veniently died? And didn’t this final guilty, self- 
tormented remorse on Densher’s part follow a still 
deeper, fixed, and recurrent Jamesian pattern of 
the impossible love, of always loving the woman 


“She must be magnifi- 


. you cannot have? 


Nevertheless, Densher has been enobled through 
his suffering. Back in London, he refuses to 
see Kate for a fortnight, consumed by his remorse 
over Milly, by his newly won moral superiority, 
and by a kind of priggish hauteur. When he does 
see her at Lancaster Gate and they have a little 
scrap of time to themselves, ‘‘after the withdrawal 
of the footman,”’ Densher has an altogether new 
tone with his former mistress. ‘‘We are, my dear 
child . . . I suppose still engaged.” He is full of 
“honour” and middle-class respectability while he 
lectures Kate on Milly’s magnificence and prodi- 
giousness, hardly an endearing trait on the part of 
any lover. He has almost come to exonerate his 
own actions in the melodrama. ‘‘He understood,” 
Densher tells Kate about the equally noble Sir 
Luke. “‘But understood what?” says Kate, quite 
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reasonably. “That I had meant awfully well,” says 
Densher. He is really quite unbearable. 

Two months later, the final renunciation 
scene in the Dove revolves around the fact that the 
letter from Milly’s New York lawyers to Densher 
has been opened by Kate. It is the final proof of 
her perfidy, of her ‘“‘departure from delicacy.” 
Densher announces after much formal discussion 
that he won’t accept Milly’s fortune, nor Kate 
in marriage if she accepts it. But Kate, rather 
sensibly, won’t accept him without the money. 
“You lose me?” Densher cries, and, ‘‘He showed, 
though naming it frankly, a sort of awe of her high 
grasp. ‘Well, you lose nothing else. I make over to 
you every penny.” And there are the much- 
quoted last lines of the novel. “Pl marry you, 
mind you,” Densher cries again, “in an hour.” 
“As we were?” asks Kate. “As we were.” But she 
turned to the door, so James wrote in his final exit 
line for Kate Croy, ‘‘and her headshake was now 
the end. ‘We shall never be again as we were!’ ”’ 

Well, naturally. Nobody ever is. But when were 
two protagonists of a so-called major novel ever 
put in a box like this, for which what they were, 
some seven hundred pages earlier in The Wings of 
the Dove, is merely the long buildup, laborious 
and meticulous alike, for what they come to be? 
Though Kate’s ostensible reason for not marrying 
Densher is that he is now in love with Milly’s 
memory, and Densher’s for not marrying Kate is 
that she won’t marry him without the money, 
there is no doubt that the final note in the last 
great tragedy of Henry James is the note of cash. 


J usT as wealth is always to some degree “‘illegiti- 
mate” in James’s leisure-class novels, in the sense 
that it is always inherited or acquired by any 
means except those of earning a fortune or really 
making money, so here the Jamesian wealth is not 
only inherited quite illegitimately but altogether 
improbably, simply to demonstrate Milly’s pecu- 
liar generosity, Densher’s newly acquired no- 
bility, Kate’s fundamental avarice. And if this 
last cornerstone of the Jamesian sense of reality 
is removed from The Wings of the Dove, what is left? 
Surely, among the great novels of world literature, 
this one is the most fantastic in its values and 
its form alike. The calculated, contrived, alto- 
gether esoteric literary method merely reflects the 
artificial and fabricated human values which, in 
part, the method is designed actually to conceal 
from us. 

„But can such a novel, with its false premises, 
its artificial conclusions, and its theatrical form, 
a novel that is based on such an idiosyncratic vi- 
sion of life, always oscillating between the make- 
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believe extremes of the fairy tale and the night- 
mare, compounded of illusion upon illusion, with 
so little sense of reality or of true human experi- 
ence anywhere in its pages — can The Wings of the 
Dove, in short, really be classified among the great 
novels of world literature? í 

No, of course not; since all our major novels do 


bear on human destiny, while this one concerns ~ 


itself with human daydreams of a very special 
order. Perhaps the Dove is a perfect example of 
just that ‘‘magic hope” and “‘magic faith” which 
. Ernest Schachtel has recently described in his 


Metamorphosis as the period -of early youth when - 


the child imagines that his desires and his fears 
really do dominate and control the outside world. 
~ ~ At least The Wings of the Dove draws us back to 
that nostalgic fantasy world of how things “‘might 
have been,” even though we realize that’ they 
never were and never could be like that. All art- 
ists, like most people, draw their primary inspira- 
tion from this buried core of fantasy; but the 
great writers confront the infantile dreams of life 
with the hard reality of things as they are. Doesn’t 
the true revelation of great fiction consist pre- 
cisely, most often, in just this stripping away of 
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human illusions? But the fiction of Henry James, 
by contrast, isnot only magic hope, or magic fear; 
or magic craft; it is, at its real center, a kind of 


“ magic magic. What a series of pure and inviolate 


visions, indeed, does this writer present us with. 
And what an extraordinary kind of elite illusion, 


. as it were, or illusions for the elite, he propounded 


in that high, brief flowering of the great American 
fortunes and in the face of the hitherto generally 
accepted artistic record of human aspiration and 
suffering. ious 

The remarkable thing about the Dove is that 
James — working in such a peculiar sphere of 
values, using such contrived methods of fiction, 
giving us a final picture of no recognizable area 
of life but of a special and unique fantasy of civili- 
zation and culture, a fantasy ranging at best from 
the infantile to the adolescent — still could hold 
our interest to the degree that he’ did and ‘stim- 
ulate our imagination to the point, at least, of 


` trying to understand what his literary vision 


means. That is the true Jamesian “‘secret,” the en- 
chantment of an extraordinary magician whose 
bag of verbal tricks contains more and more 
astounding surprises. 


So in their term elect did man and beast 


BY JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


Sleep forty nights under bare rib and rafter, 


And eastward float as the dead sun went west; 

In the gay dreams that none would remember after, 

Flesh on cold flesh that never said a word 

Endured the dark that would not be endured; 

And lion by gazelle was scoured to bone. 

How every mad start and solo of the Lord ; 

(He sang from a bush! Came gushing from a stone!) 

Seemed but the weather and that time of year 

And nothing in particular. 

So did they in the great drift of things sail on, 

Their hopes obeying heaven’s, their hearts face down. 

And when the rain drummed murmurs on their roof, 
` They put a soft pigeon out for proof. 

If it were all true, and they would be reclaimed, 

If at the end the vast beginning seemed 

Already long accounted for; 

If, unabashed, one of the daughters wore, 

About her swelling waist 

And hip, the forepaw of a nameless beast, 

At last, by the endurance of a dove, : 

Things as they were were made believable. 

On that good morning when they set their table, 

The reek of meat rose’ with their’ choirs of love. _ 


Copyright © 1963 by John Malcolm Brinnin. 
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WHO'S WHO AMONG THE UNDESIRABLES 


By CHARLES W. 


Baseball players are still allowed 
to come and go much like other citi- 
zens in their off-diamond hours. I 
assert this perhaps rashly, but at any 
rate in the absence of any stories to 
the contrary in the sports pages. 
‘Even as the baseball season nears its 
peak, the ‘players: require no close 
chaperonage while away from their 
work. .Those who can read and write 
may receive and send letters without 
censorship;, they have free access 
to the telephone; their homes and 
hotel rooms remain unbugged. 
` The status of the baseball player 
is remarkable in its implication — 
rarely found nowadays among pro- 


fessional athletes — that he can keep 


away, quite without police super- 
vision, from what are euphemis- 
tically called ‘‘undesirable elements” 
in cities where he works. 
for this easygoing attitude is. that 
everyone knows where the undesira- 
ble elements are in baseball: in. the 
stands and box seats, drunk, and 


being undesirable to all “within ` 


reach or earshot. 
Professional football, by contrast, 


finds itself beset by far more numer- 


One reason `- 


MORTON 


ous and varied undesirables. One of 
its major leagues, for instance, is 
hiring an ex-policeman as a “roving 
watchdog” to keep the undesirables 
away from the players and league 
personnel. The watchdog will also 
“check out background information 
on game officials and any pro- 
spective owners who might desire 
league franchises,” so the UPI report 
went. ` 

3 Football’s problem, in other words, 
is not only crooked players but 
also crooked club owners, trainers, 
coaches, and the fixers and gamblers 


of the’ world at large. The players . 


themselves will be hard enough to 
rehabilitate. 

_ Unlike baseball. “players, who 
learned the game in sandlot compe- 
tition on their own, the football 
professional has usually been ex- 


_posed to:.a college education. He 


has been obliged to pose as an ama- 
teur. while. earning~his living and 
other expenses by playing football, 
and he has been obliged to pose as 
a student by taking fake courses or 
by getting fake grades in courses 
he could not otherwise pass. The 
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colleges and not the sandlots are 
the source of football professionals. 


Perpetration of the frauds in col- | 


lege football needs connivance by 


the crooked college president, a rea- “5 -~ 
sonably crooked faculty, a crooked x’ 
‘coach (himself a product of the same ` . 

-system), and a sufficiently influen- . ~~ 
Ito 


tial group of low-grade alumni. 
is plain, therefore, that by the time 


x 


the newly graduated player comes; 


bounding out toward the TV camera ` 


in his first professional appearance, 
he has been pretty thoroughly ac- ` 
climatized to the seamy side of it all. . 


Whether a single watchdog can. 2 


rove widely enough to keep profes- 
sional football players away from 


elements even more undesirable than’. -~ 
Hun- ` 


themselves is the question. 
dreds of players need the watching. 


4 


Every play must be scrutinized. | = 


just as suspect as the one that is 
dropped. 


a lineman as the former Wingding 


School of Mines all-American? What.. -< 
about that quarterback? Is he sulk- ° 


ing about the raise he failed to get? 
More watchdogs are the answer. 
Let every spectator be able to say 


of any game in the new season: “It `. - 


was a oe job of first-class police. 


wor. 


The long pass that is caught may be` ~ ` 


Is the onetime star of ap 


Berserk U ripping holes past such °° 
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BY ROBERT MANNING 


Formerly chief of the London bureau of an 
American weekly, ROBERT MANNING is now 
. an assistant secrelary of slate. 





Colonel Wallingford-Stone is an 
estate agent — that is to say, he is 
a real-estate man whose particular 
responsibility is to manage proper- 
ties which are owned by one body 
‘(in his case, the owners are the com- 
missioners of the Church of England) 
and which are leased to other bodies 
(in this case, your humble inter- 
mediary). Renters occupy these 
homes as owners, but in fact they 
have only the responsibilities of own- 
ers and the privileges of renters. 
Though they may have renovated 
them, decorated them, or even have 
built them at considerable expense, 
the inhabitants do not in the full 
sense “own” their houses, but occupy 
them on long-term leases of from 
twenty-five to. ninety-nine years, 
granted by the Church, the Duke of 
Westminster, Her Majesty the 
Queen, or whatever other institution 
or person happens to own the land 
on which the houses are built. This 
is a fair enough arrangement, pro- 
vided you learn all about it before 
you move in. 

The terms of repair and improve- 


ment are written into the long-term 


leases, and they are enforced accord- 
ing to a variety of circumstances, 
among them the degree of benevo- 
lence of the landowners or lessors. 
Properties owned by the Church of 
England-—and there are. some 
27,000 houses and other buildings in 
London alone — are maintained ina 
manner that seems to derive more 
from the Christian virtue of rectitude 
„than that of charity or forbearance. 





Their estate agents are reputed to 
be among the sternest in Britain. 


And of these, if I am not mistaken, ` 


the sternest of all is Colonel Walling- 
ford-Stone. 


/ He is a tall, slender man of about 


forty-eight or fifty, with a sharp- 
featured face, a copper-plated ax 
blade for a chin, and eyes sculpted 
from agate. His well-cared-for frame 
is enclosed, at working hours, in the 
uniform of middle-class English au- 
thority — dark coat, sharp-collared 
shirt with dark tie, striped trousers, 
and an air of unbreachable cer- 
tainty. 

Before I ever set eyes on Colonel 
Wallingford-Stone, I had a few 
clipped telephone conversations in- 
volving some confusion over a 
garage, and a brief correspondence 
in which I, out of desire that sprang 
not altogether from generosity, of- 
fered to have my house painted this 
year instead of next, provided that 
a phrase in the lease was altered so 
as not to require a repainting next 
year. My wife and I were delighted 
when the colonel, presumably after 
much deliberation, gave us per- 
mission. 

The house, small but stately 
Regency not far from the center of 
London, certainly needed paint. It 
was one of a row that since the war 
have begun to climb back toward a 
tranquil elegance. Its brick and 
stone exterior was in scrofulous state. 
Peelings of its last paint job curled 
from its.sides; its woodwork had 
cracked in thirst for white lead and 
linseed oil. Close examination did 
not tell with certainty what. color 
it had last been painted; its sister 
houses were all coated in various 
shades of a bilious cream or yellow 
that is favored, not unanimously 
but all too widely, in London. The 
city is beautiful in spite of it. 

Scraping away the dirt and trying 
to assess what smog and fog had 
done to alter the shade over the 
years, we decided that previously 
the house had been painted white or 
a shade very close to white. We 
decided to duplicate this slight non- 
conformity on the part of our prede- 
cessors. I duly won approval from 
my company. for the painting job. 
(It was my company that owned the 
lease, not I. I, in turn, rented the 
house from the company.) 

“What color will you have it?” 
asked the painters, a large firm of 
considerable repute and experience 
at just this sort of job. 
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“White,” said my wife, and they 
beamed with approval at this break 
from the monotony of bilious yellow. 
With dispatch —and, of course, 
paintbrushes, coveralls, and ladders 
— the painters. had the job under 
way. In two weeks they were done. 
The house gleamed, clean and gay 
in the bright spring sunshine. With 
its soft-blue door and flowerpots, its 
manicured garden aglow with bloom, 
and its lawn smooth as green baize, 


_the house was transformed. We had 


brought a touch of Riviera to Blom- 


- field Road. 


Soon after, the phone rang at my | 
office. ‘‘Wallingford-Stone here,” 
said the voice. Firm. Commanding. 
Decisive. “Į see you are painting 
your house.” ‘ 

I replied with perhaps a tinge of | 
astonishment in my voice. After 
all, the painting had not begun until 
after a month of negotiations with 
the colonel, and since he lived only 
across the street he had no doubt not 
been mistaking the activity of the 
last two weeks for some. Indiana 
apple-tree planting pageant. “Why, 
yes,” said I. Firm. Knowing. In- 
formative. 

“I assume, old boy, that the paint 
I see now is only the undercoating.” . 

At this point, a note of incredulity, 
of weakness must have slipped ‘into 


.my voice. “Why — er — a —'no. 
Not at all.” - i 
“Youv’re not painting it white; old 
boy?” 
“Why, yes, we are.” . 
“Sorry, old chap. You can’t 
paint it white. Not an estate color, 
you know.” - 


“Not a what?” I asked, nalim 
ing the small cherry pit of | panic. 


“Not an estate color, You must 
paint an estate color.” 
“Good God, Colonel. It’s a fine 


time to be telling me.” 
“All very clear in the lease. Com- 
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pletely clear. Says right there in 
print that it must be an estate color. 
We can’t make exceptions, you 
know. Why, there’d be chaos all 
up and down the street. Simply 
can’t be done.” 

“With matters gone this far, you 
surely can’t ask us to do it all over 
again?”’ I said. 

“Not only can, but must, I fear. 
Rules are rules, you know.” 

It was either Clausewitz or Al 
Smith — it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference — who said, “When you’re 
losing a battle, either develop a 
cough or hang up.” So I told 
Colonel Wallingford-Stone, “Pm 
afraid you’ve caught me quite by 
surprise, Colonel, and I can’t re- 
spond properly until I’ve had a 
chance to examine the lease and to 
think about this. It is something 
of a shock, you know.” 

“I am sorry, old boy.’’ Was there 
a hint of softness there? ‘“‘But you 
must try to understand. Do think 
about it over the weekend and let 
me hear from you.” 

“PIL do that,” I promised. 

I kept the news to myself until I 
could dig the lease out of the office 
safe and transport it, along with a 
précis of my plight, to the company’s 
London solicitors. 

The phone rang the next morning. 
“Pd advise you to try to talk the 
estate agent into a special excep- 
tion,” said the positive voice at the 
other end. (By God, he sounded like 
a colonel, too!) “We haven’t got 
a— 39 

“Let me PERN — leg to stand on.’ 

“Right,” he said. 

**You’re sure?” 

“Sure as I am of my own —” 

. “Name.” 

“Right. The lease does say the 
Church commissioners can approve 
another color. See if you can talk 
them into it.” 

The next step took some planning. 
I decided to meet the colonel on 
terrain that would be familiar to 
him, and perhaps impressively so. 
Probably because of the house com- 
mittee’s need for funds, I was a 
member of a men’s club that is con- 
sidered by Englishmen to be reason- 
ably exclusive and numbers among 
its members some of the leading 
lights of Britain, including the Prime 
Minister. Most pertinent of all, 
the club has a decidedly military 
cast and at lunchtime is thickly 
populated with young elegants of 
that top-button outfit, the Queen’s 


Household Cavalry, and middle- 
aged ramrods with high pedigrees, 
distinguished military records, or, 
as is so often the case in Britain, 
both. I invited the colonel to lunch 
at my club. 

I arrived early and sipped a gin 
and bitter lemon until the attendant 
notified me that my guest had ar- 
rived, and gestured toward the men’s 
washroom. There were two men, 
both almost identically attired. One, 
short and elderly, lethargically at- 
tacked his hands with a fingernail 
brush. The other, tall and brisk in 
movement, snapped-to a water fau- 
cet, wrung a hand towel as if it were 
the neck of a Mau Mau, threw it 
toward a towel hamper, and before I 
could get my hand out, extended his 
and said, ‘“‘Manning, I presume. 
Nice of you to have me.” 

I led him upstairs to the bar, 
there to begin the slow process of 
warming first his cockles with drink, 
then his heart with the sincerity and 
common sense of my logic. 

“What will you have to drink?” 
I asked. 

“I abominate alcohol, said the 
colonel. “Pll have some of that. 


MY FATHER DREAMS OF BASEBALL 


By LAURENCE LIEBERMAN 


On hot September nights, when sleep is scarce, 
in place of sheep Dad counts home runs that carry 


Plain.” He pointed to a bottle of 
bitter lemon. 


H 
aa 
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“Pye spent the morning trying ~ 
P s trying 


to find out what was behind that 
story in the Times,” said I, seizing 
on the incident that for the preced- 
ing thirty-six hours had joggled the 
interest of a goodly part of England 


and most of the capitals of the — 


world. 

“What story?’ said the colonel. 
“I don’tread the Times. Can’t stand 
its policies. Frightful policies.” 

“How do you classify the Times s 


olicies?”’ I inquired, truly curious. Aip 
, 
no 


“Liberalt? No Garrick; : 
Booth, no Gielgud could in one word 


surpass the eloquence with whieh 


he spat that curse. 


I bravely charged again toward — 
some Cemetery Ridge on which this — 


attempt at amiability might begin. ~ 


eels, 


F 


“This club” — I nodded toward its 
gleaming brownness, excellent sport- — 3 


ing and military paintings, teak ash- 
trays made from the deck of H.M.S. 
Nelson — “is the favorite of a lot of | 


g B 


shooting men and fishermen.” AS 


look of interest came at last to- 
Wallingford- Stone’s face. 
“I tat,” he said. 


the left-field fence and fly clean out of the ball park. 


Father snaps off the twi-night doubleheader. 

Behind his back, the screen door loosens a hinge. 

He escapes to the backyard retreat to rant at the ump. 
Hopped-up in the Porsche, he’s off for an all-night binge. 
By morning, Mother’s throat has a telltale lump. 

He takes his losses hard, a heavy bettor. 


In his dreams, white dashing figures circle the bases. 
Their caps dazzle in the sun like lights on a scoreboard. 
The diamond is worn a foot deep under hammering cleats. 


He attends home games. Through Dad’s binoculars 
the power hitters charge home plate like bulls, 

and make the picador pitcher’s heart stand still. 

(A curve ball is a lance that bull’s-eyes skulls.) 

My father in the stands directs the kill 

like a black matador in Madrid spectaculars. 


Just inches inside the foul line, a figure is poised 

three feet in the air, his arm outstretched for the catch. 
His mouth is pinched with the pain of a near-miss. 

The features are fixed with the dull metallic glow 

of an ancient face, cast in bronze or brass. 
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and I discuss the news.” From 
across the bar, the Irish barman 
slipped me a quick glance of sym- 






: interesting,” I said. “I 
once: „did a cross-stitched locomo- 
‘tive’? Jt was not a lie. Some thirty- 
odd years ago, in the fifth grade 
of the Alexander Hamilton grade 
school in Binghamton, New York, I 
had indeed attained a barely passing 
grade in sewing by executing in 
blue and red cross-stitch the out- 
lines of a locomotive on a checked 
gingham bag. 
~The comparative animation that 
entered Wallingford-Stone’s spirit en- 
uraged me, and indeed the lunch 
id take on a politeness and amia- 
ility that augured well. T hrough 
he pAté and toast we talked of Lon- 
on and of general affairs, he indicat- 
ng in every way a degree of intelli- 
ence and understanding that went 
I with his demeanor and his ob- 
Hously well-to-do but not rich status. 
t as the cold lobster salad came 
d he waved away the wine wait- 
r a second time, he said ami- 
. “And now what are we going 




















stitch. T sit and tat, aa my wife _ 


you wer e certainly not going to Í ave 


me to lunch without bringing that 


up. 33 


“You were pêrtectly right,” I 
started to begin. “I — 


“Pd like to help, old boy. Realy, 


would. But it’s simply not possible. I 
admit that the house looks marvelous. 
But we can’t have it. If we let one 
paint a different color, everyone will 
be after us. The next one may paint 
it purple or blue. Who knows? Not 
everyone has good taste, you know. 
No, simply won’t do. We can’t make 
an exception.” 

It will cause nothing but pain to 
record the rest of that conversation. 
The last few words will suffice: “You 
are most kind and most understand- 
ing, old fellow, and I truly wish I 
could help you. But I fear you 
simply must go back and tell them 
that you have a brutal estate agent 
who insists on the letter of the 
law.” 

I retreated from this high-caloried 
Dunkirk to my office, there to occupy 
myself with lesser affairs, of a global 
nature, then made my way home to 
House Beautiful. There, on the ter- 
race, my wife waited, a warm smile 


SHORT BALLAD OF INDIFFERENT PERFORMERS 
BY STUART HEMSLEY 


The sensitivity of a turtle’s ear falls off rapidly beyond 1000 cycles, 


thus making it impossible for it to hear the highest note of a soprano, 





fiute, violin, or piccolo, according to Princeton University scientists. 


The flautist and the piccolo 


Strove with all their might 
To reach the very highest note, 








And strove to hit it right; 
As also the soprano did. 
None of them hit it, quite. 


The turtle listened, all enthralled. 


I thought it passing strange — 
Till I recalled that he had but 
A modest hearing range. 
I turned to him and, hopefully, 
Proposed a little change. 


“Lend me your ears,” I slyly said’ 
(A phrase I learned in school); 

“And I will pledge you mine,” I said. 
His look was crafty-cool: 

“Do you suppose,” the turtle said, 
“That Pm a ruddy fool?” 
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asked. | 





Well”. T said. “He seems to 
have us over a barrel.” 

A smoker could have lit a ciga- 
rette off the sparks of her glance. 
“Munich!” she said, That was all. 

Tt y enough. “Wallingford- 
Stone,” I said to myself, “the battle 
is joined.” 

And it. was, too, though the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was not ‘yet 
aware of the fact. He had the law 
and, I suppose, the power of prayer 
on his side. I had the prettiest house 
on the street. Between these two 
great injustices, could there be any 
compromise? 

In the next morning’s mail there 
came a brief note from’ the real- 
estate firm which said, with piercing 
simplicity, “Dear Sir: With reference 
to your luncheon conversation with 
Colonel Wallingford-Stone, we en- 
close an official estate color card.” 
The card contained a glossy rectan- 
gle of but one color, malaise yellow. 

I handed the card to my seconds. 

That was three years ago. The- 
duel that followed lasted for several 
months, one of those private conflicts 
that escaped the notice even of those 
microscopists of trivia, the London 
gossip columnists. There is no need 
to go into details: by dint of ob- 
stinacy, mild eloquence, and rer 
peated personal calls at the office 
of the Church commissioners, I won 
permission to leave the house as it 
was, gleaming white. Neighbors 
drew courage from this. In the 
ensuing months, three other houses 
on the canal were repainted either. 
white or, in timorous half-measure, ° 
a shade that verged closer to white 
than to yellow. 

A victory, I suppose, over that 
most formidable of antagonists, Brit- 
ish custom. But was it? 

This spring, I visited London 
again, and on the way into the city 
from the airport had my driver de- 
tour by way of my old house. I 
looked. for the monuments to vic- 
tory. In vain. There in yellowish 
symmetry stood the sedate houses. 
The timeless time and fog and soot 
of London had removed all hint of 
the quiet revolution. As I sped past, 
I conjured a fleeting vision of 
Wallingford-Stone seated across the 
street in his drawing room, com- 
fortably tatting and humming to 
himself, ‘“‘There’ll Always Be an 
England.” I hummed the tune too. 








EMPLOYEES 


STOCKHOLDERS 


TAX COLLECTOR 


- Who profits most from Union Oil? 


Our employees do the work; our stockholders 
put up the money; but the tax collectors get 
more than either. 


In 1932, Union Oil Company’s taxes (City, County, 
State and Federal) added up to $1.6 million. By contrast, 
our employees that year received a total of $13 million 
in wages and salaries. And our stockholders got $5.2 mil- 
lion in dividends. 

In 1962—30 years later—our employees received 
$57 million in salaries and wages; our stockholders got 
$20 million in dividends; but our taxes amounted to 
$34.5 million. 

Payroll and dividends have increased approximately 
four-fold over the last 30 years, but taxes are over 21 
times higher. 


Still, this only tells part of the story. The company 
was also required to withhold $9.6 million from our 
employees’ paychecks, and pay another $1.9 million in 
company payroll taxes. 

If we add to all this the amount of income taxes our 
stockholders paid on their dividends—even at the mini- 
mum tax rate of 20% —we find that the tax collectors got 
approximately $50 million from Union Oil’s 1962 opera- 
tions. The stockholders got $16 million. And the 
employees, who work full time at the job of running the 
company, got $47.4 million — $2.6 million less than the 
tax collectors. 

Who profits most from Union Oil? GOVERNMENT. 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: The President, Union 
Oil Company, Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Oil Company of California (76) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 


PROGRESS REPORT TO U.S. INDUSTRY FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO: 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico now has one 


of the highest rates of industrial growth in the world 


—outpacing the entire European Common Market 


New plants are opening at the remarkable rate of 3 a week. Here are 27 facts you 


should know about this flourishing Commonwealth before choosing your next plant site. 


1. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico’s 
industrial development is moving along 
at an extraordinary pace. In 1962, the 
Commonwealth’s net income from man- 
ufacturing rose from $320 million to 
$384 million—an increase of 20 percent. 

Even the thriving European Com- 
mon Market (West Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxemburg and Hol- 
land) cannot match this rate of growth. 


2. Altogether, there are more than 900 
plants humming away in this sunny 
Commonwealth. Seven hundred and 
twenty-five of these plants are owned 
by U.S. firms. Last year, their return on 
investment averaged 25 percent. 


Blue chips in Puerto Rico 


3. In 1962 alone, 139 manufacturers 
chose Puerto Rico as a long-term, per- 
manent manufacturing site. Many of 
them were blue-chip firms. A few of 
these are: Glidden, National Biscuit, 
Warner-Lambert and U. S. Rubber. 


4. Fifty blue-chip firms now operate 
eighty-six plants in Puerto Rico. Seven- 
teen blue-chip firms have two or more 
plants there. Five have four or more 
plants. Altogether, some 100 U.S. firms 
operate two or more plants. 


5. Blue-chip firms now manufacturing 
a variety of products in Puerto Rico 
include: Parke-Davis, Union Carbide, 
Sperry Rand, International Paper and 
Reichhold Chemicals, 


Incentives for manufacturers 


6. Puerto Rico is a self-governing Com- 
monwealth within the American Union, 
U. S. Federal taxes do not apply be- 
cause Puerto Rico does not have a vote 
in Congress. “No taxation without rep- 
resentation.” 


7. The Puerto Rican Government is 


free to assess its own taxes and to grant 
tax exemption to genuinely new or ex- 
panding operations. Runaway plants are 
not wanted and do not qualify for tax 
exemption in Puerto Rico. 


8. Under its remarkable self-help pro- 
gram “Operation Bootstrap,” Puerto 
Rico grants liberal tax exemption to 
qualified U.S. manufacturers who lo- 
cate plants on the island. You pay no 
U.S. corporate tax and, for ten to thir- 
teen years, no Puerto Rican tax. 


9. Special incentives are offered to firms 
that service local industry, process local 


raw material, or employ 500 or more. 


New Foreign Trade Zone 


10. The latest attraction for U.S. In- 
dustry is Puerto Rico’s new Foreign 
Trade Zone. It is the only Foreign Trade 
Zone authorized by the U.S. Govern- 
ment outside the continental U.S. It is 
at Mayagiiez, Puerto Rico’s third larg- 
est port. And it is the first U.S. Zone to 
offer incentives for manufacturing. 


11. U.S. firms establishing factories in 
the Zone are eligible for all the “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” incentives. 





This new Parke-Davis plant in Puerto Rico employs 200 people. It makes capsuled and 
injectable drugs for markets in the western hemisphere. 


12. You may import unlimited amounts 
of foreign components and raw mate- 
rials to your factory in the Zone and 
manufacture without paying U.S. cus- 
toms duties. . 


Compete in all world markets 


13. Puerto Rico’s location (see map) 
makes it an ideal spot to manufacture 
for markets in both North and South 
America as well as Europe and Africa. 


14. Since 1954, the island’s sales to 
world markets other than the U.S. have 
almost doubled. 


15. In 1962, the island’s 900 “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” plants increased ship- 
ments to the U.S. by 20 percent to a 
record $497,000,000 or $83,000,000 
more than in 1961, 


16. In 1962, Puerto Rico purchased 
almost a billion dollars’ worth of goods 
from the U.S, mainland. The Common- 
wealth now ranks fifth among the 
world’s nations as a market for U.S. 
products. 


Plants available, labor abundant 


17. The Puerto Rican Government 
leaves no stone unturned to help manu- 
facturers prosper. It is constantly build- 
ing new plants. You can buy them or 
lease them. Rents are as low as 50 cents 
per square foot per year. 


18. The government will screen job ap- 
plicants for you—and then train them. 
The Commonwealth maintains twelve 
vocational schools offering instruction 
in over 55 trades—from accounting to 
zincography. 

19. Puerto Rico’s labor force now num- 
bers 670,000—includes tens of thou- 
sands of skilled workers. Puerto Ricans 
are remarkably able with their hands, 
and eager to learn new trades. 


20. Water and power are abundant in 
Puerto Rico. Electric power is 20 per- 
cent hydroelectric and 80 percent 
steam-generated. To handle future 
needs, the government has just built a 
new million-kilowatt thermoelectric 
power station. 


21. A new $11 million atomic reactor 
has been added to Puerto Rico’s fast- 
growing power system. It was built 
jointly with the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Excellent transportation 


22. San Juan’s $20 million Internation- 
al Airport is the busiest air center in 
the Caribbean. This beautiful, modern 
airport handles scheduled and non- 
scheduled flights from the U.S., Europe, 
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Highly accessible location: Puerto Rico is served by 37 ocean lines and 12 airlines. You 


can fly by jet to Puerto Rico from New York in under 3% hours, from Miami in under 


2% hours, from Los Angeles in 8% hours, 


and South America. Scheduled flights 
alone total almost 400 per week. 


23. Puerto Rico has 3 major seaports. 
They are at San Juan, on the north 
coast, Ponce, on the south coast, and 
Mayagiiez on the west coast. Thirty- 
seven ocean lines carry cargo between 
these and major world ports. 


24. New “trailerships” carry cargo in 
sealed truck bodies between these ports 
and U.S. Atlantic and Pacific ports. A 
sealed truck body is lifted off the trailer 
and onto the ship. At the port of de- 
barkation, the body is lifted off the ship 
onto a waiting trailer. This saves time, 
prevents pilferage. 


Strong ties to U.S. 
25. The island’s judicial sys- 


Rico. One U.S. executive reports: “The 
climate is probably as close to paradise 
as man will ever see.” The temperature 
usually stays in the balmy 70’s. You golf, 
fish, swim and sail, 52 weeks a year. And 
you have more time for your family. 


This is one in a series of national re- 
ports to U. S. industry on Puerto Rico’s 
economic and cultural development dur- 
ing its first 10 years as an American 
Commonwealth, For extra copies, 
write: Progress Report #11 Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Blue-chip firms in Puerto Rico 


No. of No. of 


tem is similar to and linked 
with the U.S. courts, with ulti- 
mate appeal available to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. Property and invest- 
ments are not only protected 
by the Puerto Rican Constitu- 
tion, they are also guarded by 
all the guarantees of the U.S. 
Constitution. 


26. Puerto Rico is economi- 
cally a part of the United 
States. The island’s currency is 
the U.S. dollar. Money, people 
and goods move freely between 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico. The 
island’s postal system is a part 
of the U.S. postal system. The 
people are U.S. citizens and 
serve in the U.S. Armed Forces. 


Good place to live 


27. Over 5,000 U.S. execu- 
tives live and work in Puerto 


Company 
American Can 
American Hardware 
American Motors 
Beatrice Foods 
Beaunit Mills 
Borden 

Brunswick 


Burlington Industries 


California Packing 
Carborundum 
Central Soya 


Colgate-Palmolive 
Commonwealth Oil 
Refining 
Consolidated Cigar 
Continenal Can 


Daystrom 

Ford Motor 
General Electric 
Glidden 

Goodrich (B.E) 
Grace (W.R.) 

Gulf Oil 

Heinz (H.J.) 

Hunt Foods 
International Paper 
International Shoe 
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Company 
International Tel. & 
Tel. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kayser-Roth 
Kimberly-Clark 
Libby, McNeill & 
Libby 
Midland-Ross 
Mohasco Industries 
National Biscuit 
Parke-Davis 
Phelps Dodge 
Philadelphia & 
Reading 
Ralston Purina 


Reichhold Chemicals 


Shell Oil 
Sherwin-Williams 
Sperry Rand 
Sprague Electric 
Sterling Drug 
Stokely-Van Camp 
Sunbeam 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Rubber 
Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical 
Wilson 
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BARCELONA 
sy MERLOYD LAWRENCE 


It is a mistake, when traveling, to 
insist only on beauty. In time, pan- 
oramas, stirring monuments, and 
perfect specimens of early baroque 
can be as monotonous as asbestos 
suburbs. Visitors to the United 
States must realize this when they 
combine Disneyland and Monticello, 
Levittown and the Grand Canyon. 
But Europe is still full of those des- 
perate souls who read a guidebook as 
though it were the Holy Scripture 
and trudge piously from Cathedral 
A to Belvedere B. 

Barcelona simply cannot be visited 
in this spirit. It contains as rich a 
mixture of heirlooms and tasteless 
atrocities, of misguided civic monu- 
ments and sublime treasures as a 
city could possibly endure. The mo- 
ment a tourist leaves the airport his 
senses are assailed both pleasantly 
and unpleasantly. Decomposing 
warehouses blot out tiny Roman- 
esque chapels in the hills beyond. A 
polyester factory spreads its noisome 
presence over the aromatic mead- 
ows, and the tinkle of a distant fun 
fair is lost in the strident anarchy of 
traffic. 

An excellent antidote to these first 
confusing impressions, and the daze 
of jet flights, is to find a high, quiet 


vantage point from which to con- 
sider the city. The most accessible 
is Montjuich, a hill of gardens, 
fountains, and museums, rising to 
the south. Here one can lean from a 
sunny balustrade and grasp the 
simple, almost organic shape of 
Barcelona. First there is the port, 
then the Barrio Gotico, a covey of 
medieval alleys and palaces nestling 
beneath the cathedral. Beyond, the 
sleek modern thoroughfares begin: 
the Avenida del Generalíssimo 
Franco, the Avenida de José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, and the Paralelo 
(Calle del Marqués del Duero), once 
the Broadway of Barcelona, now the 
edge of a seedy but simmering 
Andalusian quarter. If, like most 
human beings, however, you cannot 
live on views alone, go to the Torre 
San Sebastiano. This is an aban- 
doned cable-car tower, now used as 
a restaurant, where the lobsters and 
prawns compete favorably with the 
scenery. 

Just as important as knowing 
where to stand aloof and gaze down 
on a city is knowing how and where 
to plunge into it. In many places 
this depends on the day, the hour, 
the weather. In Barcelona, at almost 
any moment, day or night, life is 
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avenue, reaching from the main 
square, the Plaza de Cataluña, right 
down to the waterfront, is thought to 
come from an Arab word meaning 
“the bed of a torrent.” Until the 


- early eighteenth century, it was a 


ravine of sand and boulders, marking 
the western boundary of the city. A 
hundred years later, the walls having 
been demolished, the torrent became 
human. Shops, houses, theaters, and 
markets replaced the austere facades 
of the convents which had lined the 
Ramblas until then. Anything ur- 
gent in the way of business or in- 
trigue gravitated there — banks, 
cafés, clubs, bookstalls, flower and 
even bird markets — until the Ram- 
blas became the main artery of 
Barcelona, in the most exact and 
physical sense. About one hundred 
years ago, plane trees were planted 
along the wide central promenade 
(cars are confined in single-lane 
streams to the left and right). These 
trees are now gigantic and lend a 
dappled, goldfish-bowl effect to the 
life beneath them. 

Old Barcelona hands maintain 
that the glory of the Ramblas is in 
decline, a statement part truth, part 
nostalgia. Considering the political 
atmosphere, one would hardly ex- 
pect to find intellectuals arguing 
freely in the cafés, and the more 
prosperous citizens no doubt prefer 
to shop and stroll along the fashiòn- 
able Paseo de Gracia or the stream- 
lined Diagonal. But for a new visi- 
tor, this is quibbling. One can still 
see more of the taste, the tempera- 
ment, the low life, and the love life 
of Barcelona in an afternoon along 
the Ramblas than anywhere else in 
the city. . 

Even within the bustle of the 
Ramblas, there is one spot where life 
burns still more intensely. Just off 
the Rambla de las Flores (there are 
actually four Ramblas, one leading 
into another) is the market of San 
José. Under the roof of this levia- 
than establishment, voices and mo- 
tion are concentrated into one all- 
consuming roar. There is barely 
room to move between the marble 
counters without grazing the tentacle 
of an octopus or a necklace of garlic. 
The produce, usually young and 
tiny, is displayed with heartbreaking 
artistry; baby octopuses, which when 
raw are the shape and color of a 
baroque pearl, are arranged in out- 
landish rosettes; eggplants, peppers, 
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The American Airlines fan-jet story 


A jet is propelled by the thrust of its engines. 

But this thrust comes from a very hot exhaust, and hot air 
is thin air-a little like a lightweight’s punch. 

The fan-jet makes a sort of heavyweight out of it. 

This engine, which American Airlines helped develop, takes 





{Above] Ordinary jet draws air in the front [1], compresses {Below} Fan-jet draws in extra air through an enlarged inlet {1}. This 
it {2}, and heats it in a burner chamber (3}. This expands it extra air is partly compressed {2}. Then, still cool, it shoots through 
and it shoots.out the back as exhaust {4}. side exits as extra exhaust, giving extra power to the plane. 





in twice as much air as ordinary jets and gives the thrust twice 
as much body. The result is 30% extra power-so much that the 
plane itself had to be changed. 

This was the birth of our first Astrojet in 1961. 

Astrojets take off and climb faster, fly more quietly, and use 
the fan-jet’s extra power to help get you in on time. 

Only 2 airlines in the U.S. have fan-jets on every jet they 
fly. American and Western. 

American has 64 fan-jets, 41 more than any other airline. 


Portrait of a diplomat 
as a very young man 







BOUND FOR . 
DIPLOMACY ` 


By Valentine 
Lawford 


In this witty, 
urbane autobiog- 
raphy, Valentine ` 
Lawford tells of 
his youth and 
early manhood 
while training for a 3 
career in diplomacy. With grace 
and humor he describes boarding 
with a variety of European 
families, his years at foreign 
universities and Cambridge, and 
his admission to the Foreign 
Office in 1934 where no one 
seemed to know what to do 
about Hitler. 


At all bookstores $6.50 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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Now available in book form 


“Charming, literate, and witty en- 
tertainment.” 
— Howarp TAUBMAN, N, Y. Times 
“Wisdom, wit and first-rate com- 
edy.” — RICHARD P, COOKE, 
Wall Street Journal 
“A highly delightful play, light, 
gratifying and amusing.” 
— NORMAN NADEL, 
N. Y. World-Telegram 
At all bookstores • $3.95 
@ ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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are heaped into gaudy pyramids. 
The martyrdom of the saints, so 
gory in Spanish altarpieces, seems 
less fantastic as one wanders by eels 
biting their own tails, beneath 
splayed carcasses of lamb, rabbit, 
and veal, or by whole litters of nude, 
helpless-looking suckling pigs. If all 
this should lead to thoughts of lunch 
rather than purgatory, there is a 
fine restaurant right in the market 
itself, the Hostal de la Gloria. 
Before I plunge further into the 
joys and horrors of Barcelona, a word 
Should the idea of 
staying at the Ritz, without over- 
looking the rent, be attractive, Bar- 


| celona is the place to do it. A single 


room there is about $5; the most 
lavish suite about $12. It is a hotel 
in great taste, all oyster-white, ma- 
roon, and brass, with Persian rugs 
and a garden shaded by a single 
eighty-foot wisteria vine. For a quiet- 
er spot, closer to the Gothic city, 
there is the Hotel Colón. Here one 
should ask specifically for a balcony 
overlooking the cathedral. At night 
the stained glass is lit from within, 
and at breakfast one can look down 
on a small green park full of Roman 
columns and statues. Two other 
possibilities are the Avenida Palace, 
big and shiny, or the Manila, right 
on the Ramblas. 

There is no question of seeing 
Barcelona without visiting the crea- 
tions of Antonio Gaudí. Gaudi, the 
architect laureate of Catalonia, was 
revered perhaps as much for his 
fanatic personality as for his artistry. 
One learns first about his diet of 
honey and raisins and his Pied Piper 
influence on students, and then 
about his architectural innovations. 


ature, one snouid keep in mina tat 
now and then a discriminating trav- 
eler has found his work hideous. 
The two most-visited Gaudi 
buildings are the Iglesia de la Sa- 
grada Familia, an unfinished, un- 
inhibited cathedral in which stone 
explodes into botanical fantasies or 
overflows like molten wax, and 92 
Paseo de Gracia. This second crea- 
tion, known as La Pedrera (literally, 
“the quarry,” but more precisely, 
“the stone heap”), is an apartment 
building in the center of the city. Its 
facade billows in and out like sound 
waves. Entering what a sensitive 
visitor referred to as the “‘hairy front 
door” is like penetrating into the 
cavernous entrails of an elephant. 
But the best place to grasp the 
wild abandon of Gaudi’s imagina- 
tion, to see it in all its bizarre glory, 
is the Parque Güell. If a ship sank 
on a jagged atoll somewhere in the 
Pacific, spewing out a cargo of 
dishes, tiles, and glass, and through 
the years the fragments were gradu- 
ally embedded into the coral, the 
effect might rival this extraordinary 
park. As conceived by Gaudi and 
his rich benefactor, Eusebio Güell, 
it was to be a complete garden city. 
The main gate was built, with lumpy 
mosaic towers bearing the Güell 
monogram. A titanic cluster of 
Neo-Doric columns — eighty-six of 
them, mostly on a slant — was to be 
the marketplace, but now echoes 
with games of hide-and-seek. The 
terrace above, with curving ceramic 
benches, was intended as the main 
square; now it lends itself perfectly 
to bocce tournaments. A corkscrew 
road, over asymmetrical bridges, 


leads to the still-wild slopes beyond. 





If you find a 
cigarette butt in an 
Avis car, complain. 

It's for our own good. 








We need your help to get ahead. 
Avis is only No.2 in rent a cars. So we have to 
try harder. 

Even if it’s only a marked-up map in the glove 
compartment or you waited longer than you 
felt you should, please don’t shrug it off. 

~ Bug us. 

Our people will understand. They've been briefed. 

They know we can’t afford to hand you anything less 
than a new car like a lively, super-torque Ford. And it’s 
got to be immaculate, inside and out. 

Otherwise, make a noise. 

A Mr. Meadow of New York did. 

He searched and came up with a gum wrapper. 
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In all this Gaudí mixed the natural 
stone of the site, cement, and frag- 
ments of ceramic tile. Now and then 
he threw in a whole plate, a few 
crystal glasses, or a porcelain doll. 

As a setting for children’s games, 
lovers, and holiday festivities, the 
fantasy and color of all this comes 
into its own. Had it ever become a 
small city, as Gaudí had intended, 
with shops under the toppling col- 
umns, ceramic tile baths in mosaic 
houses under polychromatic towers, 
the idyll might have turned into a 
nightmare. 

Whether you leave the Parque 
Güell aesthetically satisfied, be- 
mused, or thoroughly repelled, you 
will be tired and hungry. Itis a fine 
prelude to a savory Catalan lunch. 
Two large and típico restaurants 
are the Siete Puertas, a barn of a 
place near the port, for suckling pig 
and paella, and los Caracoles (‘‘the 
snails”), a labyrinth of small rooms, 
known for its namesake and spitted 
chicken. The Canario de la Garriga 
and Orotava are small and inviting. 
At the first— in what city other 
than Barcelona can you find an un- 
spoiled, inexpensive little relais di- 
rectly facing the Ritz? — the chicken 
Xanfaina, simmered in a sauce of 
pimento, onion, tomato, and parsley, 
is especially pungent. Orotava, a 
bit more recherché, offers pulpitos 
(baby octopus again) sautéed like 
minute flowers, followed by tour- 
nedos flambé, not particularly Ca- 
talan, but unusually delicious. An 
elegant surprise is Glaciar, behind 
palms and arcades in the Plaza Real. 
There is a turn-of-the-century qual- 
ity to its oversize flat cutlery, banana- 
colored tablecloths, potted palms, 
and chandeliers. On a hot day, the 
trout stuffed with ham, an easy white 
wine called Perelada, and a Spanish 
version of crême brulée combine all 
too pleasantly. 

If the Ramblas are the heart and 
Gaudí the extravagant soul of Bar- 
celona, the city has more than its 
share of solid flesh. It could not be 
the most prosperous city in Spain 
without the thick rim of industry 


and the bland, symmetrical residen- 


tial section known as the Ensanche 
(“Widening”). But considering that 
four and a half centuries have passed 
since the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, when it was the capital, Barce- 
lona’s burden of public buildings 
seems excessive. 

International exhibitions have left 
their usual wake of white elephants 


in Barcelona. A pseudo-Moorish arch 
of triumph and a turreted castle in 
the manner of Viollet le Duc are 
among the unfortunate remains of 
the Universal Exhibition of 1888. 
On the hill of Montjuich, another 
such exhibition, in 1929, gave birth 
to no less than fifteen palaces, a sta- 
dium, several commercial pavilions, 
and an educational but necessarily 
stillborn reproduction of every style} | 
of Spanish village architecture, the 
Pueblo Espanol. Some of these build- | 
ings now house museum collections; | | 
some are opened once a year for 
fairs and exhibits; others, to use the 
gentle euphemism of the guidebooks, 
are ‘“‘disaffected.”” A sad cement 
mastodon in one of the parks, lum- | 
bering and hideous, epitomizes the 
archaic ostentation that has blos- 
somed here. 

The pride and glory of Barcelona | 
is the great collection of Catalan 
frescoes on Mọntjuich. A lover of 
the Romanesque might easily decide 
to skip everything else in the city. 
In 1919, by a miraculous Italian 
technique, these frescoes were re- 
moved from small ruined churches 
all over the Pyrennees, and brought 
first to the Arsenal and then here. 
Doomed to deteriorate rapidly in 
damp, inaccessible mountain vil- 
lages or even more quickly in a 


revolution, these murals from the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies are installed in rooms which 
reproduce the height and shape of 


their original setting. A walk be- 


neath the startling, visionary eyes 
of the apostles, with elongated 
fingers poised in eternal blessing, 
has an overwhelming emotional 


effect. Simple recumbent tomb fig- 
ures lie in the center of many of the 


halls, their salvation assured by the a story of practical E | 


beauty above them. Here and 









there the stark fragments of a cruci- . 5 5 
fix, or the caldrons and forked-tail research in action = 
demons of a primitive altarpiece 
lend a darker note. 

It isa rare museum whose contents 
fit into a living whole. Like the other 
sights of Barcelona, these remarkable 
chapels are remembered from with- 
in, by their mood, their overall 
effect, above all, by one’s own feel- 
ings, never as isolated colorslides. 


Sinner? 
In Barcelona the past either is W 
doomed to rapid extinction, under 
the lethal hand of bad taste, revolu- TR EE EX PERTS 


tion, or neglect, or else remains alive 


Guesswork, with its so often tragic results, is eliminated when you engage 
Bartlett. You know that each step in diagnosis and procedure is predicated 
on scientific knowledge drawn from years of constant research. 

All phases of scientific tree care are now available to homeowners, insti- 
tution and public utilities. Consult your Bartlett Tree Expert today. You 
will profit by his scientific recommendations. 





and admired, a force among the Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
others that boil in this intense and Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, North Stamford, Conn. 
troubled city. Local Offices from Maine to Florida and West to Illinois and Alabama. 
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fá bly, 


She has her eyes on you , 


And her wonderful, story-telling eyes are saying that there are a great many people, a lot of them 
helpless youngsters, who are desperately in need of your help. Some of them are sick, some are 
handicapped, and many are homeless. There are puzzled teen-agers in need of a guiding hand, 
troubled families in need of counseling, and people who are too old to work but too young to sit 
around doing nothing. When you look into this little one’s eyes, we hope you will get the message— 
from the many people whose only hope for help is the once-a-year pledge you make 
to your United Fund or Community Chest. One gift works many wonders/GIVE THE UNITED WAY 
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-Record Reviews 
py HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


“Brahms: Concerto for Violin, Cello, and 
Orchestra in A Minor, Opus 102 
Mendelssohn: Trio for Violin, Cello, 
and Piano No, Lin D Minor, Opus 49 
ques. Thibaud, violinist: Pablo; Ca- 
cellist; Alfred Cortot, pianist; 
Pablo Casals* Orchestra of Barcelona 
conducted by Alfred Cortot; Angel 








Those who treasure the memory of 
the Thibaud-Casals Brahms Double 
- Concerto as one of the glories of the 
78-rpm recording era will be over- 
joyed that it is restored to circulation 
in Angel’s “Great Recordings of the 
Century” series. Can it really have 
been recorded thirty-four years ago? 
It seems much too lifelike, supple, 
nd sinewy a performance to have 
riginated as far back as 1929; even 
ts sound has faded less than one 
vould have anticipated. Together 
with the Mendelssohn Trio on the 
-reverse, the Brahms concerto offers 
an eloquent memento of an incom- 
‘parable ensemble now scattered for- 
ever — Thibaud killed in a plane 
. crash in 1953; Cortot dead in 1962, 
with his last years clouded over by 
-charges of Nazi collaboration; and 





: = Casals still playing, but in exile from 
his beloved Spain. 


c Copland: Sonata for Piano; Sonata for 


Molin and Piano; Trio for Piano, Violin, 


and Cello, “Vitebsk” 

Hilde Somer, pianist; Carroll Glenn, 
violinist; Charles McCracken, cellist; 
Composers Recordings, Inc., CRI-171 
(monaurat) 

Although these works span a con- 
siderable distance in time, the Vitebsk 
trio dating from 1929 and the two 
sonatas from the early 1940s, they 
share a sense of controlled intensity 
and economy of expression. The 
Vitebsk trio, a study on a Jewish 
- theme, comes closest to the open 


romanticism that pervades some of 





< Copland’s subsequent works, but it 


also displays an almost classical 
restraint. Musicians particularly will 
relish the compositorial skills in- 
volved, as well as the sensitivity of 
the three excellent performers. 


Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante in E-flat 
for Violin and Viola, K. 364; Sinfonia 
Concertante in E-flat for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon, Horn, and Strings, K. 
Anhang 9 ° 

Victor Desarzens conducting Chamber 
Orchestra of Lausanne, with Stephan 
Romascano, violin; Marie-Rose Guiet, 


viola; Eduard Meylan, oboe; Robert 
Kemblinsky, clarinet; Jozsef Molnar, 


horn; Bozidar Tumpej, bassoon; West- 
minster WST-17036 (stereo) and XWN- 
19036 

One of the two pieces Mozart called 
“sinfonia concertante”. is. an. almost. 
romantic double concerto for violin 
and viola, the other a semibaroque 
showpiece for four solo winds. De- 
spite their disparity in style, they 
make a fine combination on a record 
that shows off the. virtuosity and 
musicianship of the Chamber Or- 
chestra of Lausanne. Although the 
violin-viola work is the more popular 
and admired of the two, it is the sin- 
fonia concertante for winds which 
comes off more glowingly. As a 
matter of fact, it is difficult to imag- 
ine it being played with more grace, 
life, and buoyancy than it is here — 
almost as if the performers, no less 
than the composer, were discovering 
the sheer joy to be found in blending 
and alternating four wind instru- 
ments in various combinations and 
sequences. The clear, bright re- 
corded sound makes the perform- 
ance seem all the more sparkling. 


Poulenc: Concert Champétre for Harp- 
sichord and Orchestra; Coneerto in D 
Minor for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
Aimée van de Wiele, harpsichordist; 
Francis Poulenc and Jacques Février, 
pianists; with Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by George Prétre; Angel 
S-35993 (stereo) and 35993 

The death this year of Francis 
Poulenc closed a career which pro- 
duced little music that is powerful, 
but much that is debonair and de- 
lightful. Two excellent examples 
are provided here, the Concert 
Champétre being particularly lively 
and engaging. Poulenc wrote it for 
the late Wanda Landowska in 1929, 
brilliantly combining harpsichord 
and orchestra and artfully accom- 
modating twentieth-century musical 
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ideas in an eighteenth-century fam : 
work. The two-piano concerto ha: 
more surface than depth, but it is a 
surface that sparkles with light and 
with life. Poulenc may rate only | 
modest mention m fiture i mu 
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Songs in Spanish 
Martita, Jesus de 
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be modest, but at least. one 

who does not speak Spanish 
attest that hearing the songs 
fresh and delightful experiëng 


The Rooftop Singers: “Walk Right I 
Erik Darling, Lynne Taylor, an 
Svanoe, folk singers; Wendell Mes 
bass; Bobby Donaldson, drums; T 
guard VSD-2136 (stereo) 5 
Of the formation and re-formation 
of folk-singing troupes there is n 
end. Erik Darling, formerly of the | 
Weavers, has surrounded himself 
with two accomplished. partners to 
make up a trio with a good sense of 
rhythm, well-blended voices, and’ 
fresh repertoire. Their prize song 
here is a Western ballad entitle 
“Cool Water,” a haunting evocati 
of a desert landscape. The Roof- 
toppers provide their own guitar 
and banjo accompaniment, and have 
some expert drum and bass support: 
as well. : 
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THE ATLANTIC 


I. 1s usual in America to lament the vanishing 
past after the bulldozer and highway engineer 
have demolished it beyond recall. Here and there 
little pockets do survive to remind us of the style 
‘and beauty of colonial life. Main Street, Nan- 
tucket, with the Starbuck and Coffin houses; 
Chestnut Street, Salem, with the McIntire houses 
and stables, the gift of the clipper ships; the splen- 
did river plantations on the James, like Westover, 
Berkeley, and Shirley; Beacon Hill in Boston; 
| Richmond’s Church Hill; the gardens and man- 
sions of Charleston, South Carolina; Orford, 
Lyme, and Haverhill on the Upper Connecticut; 
and the Vieux Carré in New Orleans have all 
become national monuments, too precious to 
destroy, though it is seldom appreciated how much 
individual effort is required to keep them in a 
healthy state of preservation. These will be 
= shrines in the future for a people who are history- 
¿© hungry. 

But for every town which has protected even a 
fragment of its heritage there are fifty which have 


< wiped it clean away. The river towns of the Mid- 
“west, as I walk through them, seem to have been 


most ruthless in their self-effacement. St. Joe, 
the jumping-off place for the forty-niners, has — 
or had-~ a row of spacious two-level mansions, 
Southern in architecture, with a commanding 
view of the broad Missouri below. I suppose 
_ they were built on the proceeds of the outfitting; 
when I last saw them they were going to rack and 


ruin, too big to be lived in without servants, too 


~~ vulnerable to preserve. History lives on in a city’s 
street names and in symbols: Fort Wayne, with 
its forlorn plaque to remind us of the once-shaded 
river bower where Audubon loved to paint; 
Pittsburgh, with its lone, small blockhouse, last 
vestige of the river frontier; Cincinnati and St. 
- Louis, where the old excursion boats are the only 
‘suggestion that those riverbanks were ever used 
for anything but commerce. Washington alone, 








The Peripatetic Reviewer sr EDWARD WEEKS 


because it is by nature a decorative, not indus- 
trial, place, has sought to beautify its riverbanks, 

The desire to preserve and restore became a de- 
termined force in this century, as it had to if the 
urbanization of the contractor and. developer was 
to be held at bay on the ancient sites and if the 
fragments of lovely but doomed dwellings were 
to be kept. We are all grateful to the Emerson 
family for buying and presenting Walden Pond 
to the Commonwealth; to the Pell family for their 
restoration of Fort Ticonderoga; to Mrs. Watson 
Webb for her forethought in collecting. and 
mounting the New England antiquities at Shel- 
burne Museum; to Harry Sleeper, the architect, 
for the interiors, salvaged from ruin, which he 
fitted together in his Gloucester. Museum, Beau- 
port; and to Henry DuPont for the exquisite 
taste and impeccable authenticity with which 
he has built up the even more comprehensive 
Winterthur in Wilmington. Some, like Sturbridge 
Village or the Whaling Museum at Mystic Sea-.. 
port, were the result of committee planning, and I 
hope I shall live to see many more such projects in - 
being, ranging from the restoration of a famous 
house like General Beauregard’s in New Orleans, 
rescued by Frances Parkinson Keyes, to the resus- 
citation of a deserted mining town, as Walter 
Paepcke did with Aspen. But I doubt if any in the 
future will exceed the vision and generosity with 
which that quiet giver, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
revived colonial Williamsburg. : 

Mount Vernon and Monticello came down to us 
intact; and the problem, once the roof was tight, 
was to refurnish the dwelling as nearly as possible 
in the style of the famous owner, in itself an in- 
credibly expensive undertaking. The vision with 
which Dr. Goodwin, rector of the Bruton Parish 
Church, inspired Mr. Rockefeller in 1926 was to 
reawaken the colonial capital of Virginia; this 
had once been the heart of a vigorous, loyal colony 
— could it be made to beat again? A careful ap- 
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The fine art 


of non-fiction 


The next 50 years will see 
the small businessman 
vanish from America; 
Europe united as a sepa- 
rate entity or as an exten- 
sion of the USSR; dicta- 
torships entrenched in 
many underdeveloped na- 
tions. This is just part of 
THE COMING WORLD 
TRANSFORMATION, 
as envisioned by sociolo- 
gist and bestselling author 
Ferdinand Lundberg. 
This is not science fiction 
— but expert prognostica- 
tion, in the great tradi- 
tion of de Tocqueville, 
Orwell and Russell. You 
may challenge some of its 
conclusions — but only 
the most inflexibly un- 
imaginative reader will 
fail to find THE COM- 
ING WORLD TRANS- 
FORMATION, in the 
words of John Barkham 
of the Saturday Review 
Syndicate, “one of the 
mind-stretching books of 
recent years, [with] just 
the right balance between 
sober fact and far-ranging 
imagination.” $5.75 


ee ee 


“Today, in the era of Mao 
Tse-tung, heaven is here 
on earth!” sings the Peo- 
ple’s Daily — and all Red 
China echoes the slogan. 
Now, in MAO TSE- 
-TUNG, Emperor of The 
Blue Ants, George Pal- 
oczi-Horvath documents 
Mao’s personal and po- 
litical background and 
his present ominous am- 
bitions. He shows, with 
disturbing clarity, why 
this absolute monarch — 
who controls one-quarter 
of the world’s population 
— feels he will gain, not 
lose, from nuclear war. 
$5.75 


Today we face one Cas- 
tro; how many tomorrow? 
No American is better 
qualified to appraise this 
question than Milton S. 
Eisenhower, who served 
throughout the eight years 
of his brother’s adminis- 
tration as Special Ambas- 
sador and Personal Rep- 
resentative to Latin 
America. Now, in his 
just-published book, THE 
WINE IS BITTER, he 
makes public for the first 
time important facts 
about the Alliance For 
Progress and the Tractors 
For Freedom controversy. 
Dr. Eisenhower records 
past misunderstandings 
and recent progress, and 
candidly evaluates the 
several potential Castros 
who threaten to dominate 
the inevitable revolutions 
to come. THE WINE IS 
BITTER is articulate as 
well as knowledgeable — 
a book of history, warn- 
ing, and constructive sug- 
gestion. $4.95 
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“Civilization, as we know 
it today, owes its existence 
to the engineers.” So be- 
gins L. Sprague de 
Camp’s THE ANCIENT 
ENGINEERS, a pro- 
fusely illustrated history 
of the advance of tech- 
nology from the earliest 
times to the Renaissance. 
Orville Prescott of the 
N. Y. Times describes it 
as being “packed with 
solid information, crowd- 
ed with odd facts and 
jammed with good stories 

. a lively, educational 
and interesting book that 
surveys nearly 5,000 
years of history from a 
fresh approach.” $4.95 





We call it a “cold war” — 
but it’s remarkably hot in 
Laos, Viet Nam, and all 
the battlegrounds for the 
kind of fighting James 
Eliot Cross analyzes in 
CONFLICT IN THE 
SHADOWS: The Nature 
and Politics,of Guerrilla 
War. The Washington 
Post calls it “a model of 
forthrightness and clari- 
ty,” and comments: “One 
can only wish that [it] will 
be read with great atten- 
tion in high places. To lis- 
ten to this eloquent mes- 
sage now may save Wash- 
ington a good deal of 
blood, money, and ago- 


nizing reappraising later.” 


With a Foreword by 
Stewart Alsop. $3.95 


from 
Doubleday 





In 1954, when THE 
HEAD AND HEART 
OF THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON was first published, 
Charles Poore of the 
N. Y. Times immediately 
hailed it as “John Dos 
Passos’ best work since 
his trilogy, U.S.A.” And 
Allan Nevins called it 
“the best extant popular 
introduction to the eight- 
eenth-century career of 
Thomas Jefferson.” Out 
of print for some years, 
and now fortuitously re- 
issued, Mr. Dos Passos’ 
book is once more re- 
vealed as a strikingly dif- 
ferent biography, which 
does not set the scene so 
much as it places the 
reader in it. As Max East- 
man put it: “Jefferson’s 
mind and heart are so liv- 
ingly related to our prob- 
lems today, that the result 
seems hardly to be his- 
tory!” $5.95 
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~The Allantic Monthly — 


praisal was made of the eighteenth-century houses 
still standing, eighty-three in all, some brick, some 
frame, many hidden and defaced. The public 
school which obscured the sight of the Governor’s 
Palace would have to be moved elsewhere; of 
the Capitol with its Hall of Burgesses, where 
Patrick Henry, Washington, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son spoke on the eve of independence, not a brick 
remained. But in archives, American and British, 
were wills, inventories, diaries, and books to tell 
how Williamsburg was built, where one supped 
and danced, what was argued, and who carried 
weight. Not just the taverns and showplaces must 
be revived, but the workshops, the public jail, the 
handicrafts, the Magazine, the gardens, yes, even 
the mental hospital (the first established in North 
America, and still something of a problem). 
Appraisers, architects, historians, curators, and 
archaeologists, the team grew to be an institution 
dedicated to the accurate exposition of a colonial 
community. Those who have seen the films of the 
dusty, sleeping town before the renovation can get 
some idea of the ever-increasing scope of the 
undertaking. 

When, in June of 1928, Dr. Goodwin revealed 
at a town meeting that Mr. Rockefeller was in 
back. of the project, it was understood that the 
latter would finance the whole operation, even 
if the costs ran to four or five million dollars. 
No one could possibly have realized that thirty 
years later the work would still go on, that the 
total cost would have soared to more than seventy 
million, and that the Rockefeller brothers would 
continue to finance new acquisitions. 

Once begun, the ambition to round out every 
aspect of a restored area becomes as compelling 
to the trustees as it is to the professionals on the 
team. The property of Widow Custis, the Martha 
who was to marry George Washington, is a case 
in point. Only a fragment of the kitchen outbuild- 
ing now stands, for the house and gardens were in 
time gradually engulfed by the expanding mental 
institution, but the ground plans, the interior 
detail, and the avenue of trees which bordered 
the estate are all known, and all this will be more 
than a gleam in the eye when the title is cleared 
and the funds are available. 

Upwards of a million visitors come to Williams- 
burg each year, a third of them repeaters. They 
return to saturate their children in the spirit of the 
place, to see anew George Seaton’s stirring film 
The Story of a Patriot, which portrays so vividly 
the anguish of indecision in the days leading to 
independence — whether to be loyal to the King 
or to stand up against the grievances. They come 
back to marvel at the handmade beauty of the 
town, to sense the snugness as the little houses 
light up of an evening, to watch the militia drill, 








to enjoy the taverns, and to feel at day’s end a 
re-identification with a young, audacious America. 


A DETECTIVE. OF HISTORY 


Since 1957 Ivor NoëL Hume has been the 
chief archaeologist at. Williamsburg, and in his 
delightfully detailed book, HERE LIES* VIRGINIA 
(Knopf, $7.95), he combines the faculties of a 
trained historian and detective, expert at unearth- 
ing the past. Old cellars, wells, and. ‘trash. pits 


are the mines he explores, and from the fragments 0 


of glass, the pottery, the old buttons, or’a rusted 
flintlock, he recreates the life which actually 
went on in these dwellings. 

He begins by describing the three periods of 
settlement: the sixteenth-century adventures on 
Roanoke Island and the mystery of the Lost 
Colony; then Jamestown; and on to the security 
and flowering of Williamsburg in the eighteenth 
century.. He writes easily and imaginatively of 
the little ships which must have been so claustro- 
phobic during the five months’ voyage; of the 
constant fear of fire and the sniping Indian which 
haunted the settlers once ashore; and of the massa- 
cres, like that of 1622, of which no one seems to 
have been forewarned. “Getting down to hard 
work,” says Mr. Hume, “‘was not the strong suit 
of Englishmen in the golden age of Elizabeth.” 

His best chapters are those in which, by piecing 
together and by his remarkable power of deduc- 
tion, he leads us to seethe life that went on in the 
great houses which tobacco built, or the equally 
vivid activity, let us say, in the jail. Nothing 
escapes his notice; the seals with which a wealthy 
planter like Robert Carter embossed his wine 
bottles are just as telling to himas the clay pipes, 
the silver teaspoons, or the fragments. of Rhenish 
stoneware dated 1661 which he found in the ruins 
of the first State House at Jamestown. When 
the cesspit of the Williamsburg jail was explored, 
there came to light a massive padlock, iron leg ` 
shackles, then a skeleton, and, last but not least, 
gilt and brass buttons which helped to establish 
when this building was destroyed. The jail 
could never have been a bed of roses; and there 
must have been no little satisfaction when the 
detested British General Henry Hamilton, known 
as the “Hair Buyer General” because of the way he 
sicced his Indians on the nonmilitary, was cap- 
tured and locked up in it for more than a year. 

In this- book one sees the earthiness, the in- 
timacy of a famous settlement. Mr. Hume has the 
light touch of an English stylist and a sense of 
humor which prevents his archaeology from ever 
being tedious. Some of the people he is dealing 
with did things on a large scale. I remember on 
one of my visits to Westover, Sir William Byrd’s 
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Why Mrs.White never lights the oven any more 
-without looking inside first 


Irene White of Oakland, Maine, still 
tells this one on her husband 
Clayton. 

It seems that on moving day 


> 


Clayton thought it would be a good 
idea to put his Savings Bonds and 
other valuable papers in a safe place. 
He picked the oven. 

Like most safe places, it was com- 
pletely forgotten. Until next morn- 
ing when they lit the stove—and 
Clayton smelled something burning. 

The story has a happy ending, 


though. Clayton sent the charred 
remains of the Savings Bonds to the 


Treasury Department and received 
new ones in exchange. 

The Treasury keeps a microfilm 
record of every U.S. Savings Bond 
sold. So a Bond can never be really 
destroyed, no matter what happens. 

This important fact is just one of 
the reasons why millions of Ameri- 
can families own Savings Bonds. As 
they provide for their personal 
security they add to the security 
of their country, too. For the 
strength of Americans is the strength 
of America. 

Why not put part of your savings 





in U.S. Savings Bonds. Do it regu- 
larly, and see if you don’t feel pretty 
good about it. 


Quick facts about 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
* You get $4 for every $3 at 
maturity 
e You can get your money 
anytime 


e Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost, destroyed or stolen 


e You can save automatically 
on Payroll Savings 


The Allantie Monthly 


famous plantation, asking old Uncle Jim why 
there was no chapel close to the big house. “Oh, 
but there was, suh,” he said. ‘‘You can see the 
foundations of it right over there. After Sunday 
services Sir William would ask his friends to come 
back for a drink, and, well, some of them would 
stay until Wednesday. It was Lady Byrd who 
stopped all that. She made him build a new 
chapel a couple of miles from here.” 


A DETECTIVE IN WAR 


Sir William Stephenson, M.C., D.F.C., is a 
quiet Canadian who received his first decorations 
as an aviator in World War I. At the end of 
World War II the Presidential Medal for Merit 
and a baronetcy were conferred upon him for his 
brilliant, inconspicuous success in drawing Amer- 
ica and Britain into a closer, protective partner- 
ship during the peril of 1940, and in thwarting 
German spies, sympathizers, and saboteurs on this 
side of the Atlantic. In room 3603 (Farrar, Straus, 
$4.50) H. Montcomery Hype shows what man- 
ner of man he was and how he operated. 

Stephenson had built up a comfortable fortune 
in Britain in the 1920s, and it was his friendship 
with a fellow Canadian, Lord Beaverbrook, which 
brought him to the attention of Winston Churchill 
when Britain stood alone. Churchill sent him to 
America to set up the secret, highly intelligent 
outfit known as the British Security Coordination. 
Working first from his apartment and then in his 
headquarters in Room 3603 at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
“Tittle Bill? Stephenson was quick to win the 
trust and admiration of “Big Bill’? Donovan. Un- 
obtrusive and wonderfully farsighted in his under- 
cover work, liked and trusted by Lord Lothian, 
FDR, and J. Edgar Hoover, Little Bill began 
his mission by building up a climate favorable 
to Britain at the time when the America-firsters 
and even our ambassador in London had writ- 
ten the English off. As his organization grew 
— it was to number in the end more than 3000 
agents — he was better able to intercept the 
German strategy and to intervene against the 
Germans’ economic warfare in Latin America 
and against those subsidiaries of I. G. Farben 
which were being quietly poisonous in this coun- 
try. Little Bill’s swiftness to act, his ability to 
confound, his uncanny anticipation of where 
and how the Germans would react, his coolness 
when pressed, and, above all, his secretiveness are 
the attributes of an admirable chief of intelligence. 
If the author occasionally overestimates his influ- 
ence, we can charge it off to hero worship. When 
Sir Winston recommended Little Bill for a knight- 
hood, he appended the note to the King, “This 
one is dear to my heart.” 
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Reader’s Choice 


sy WILLIAM BARRETT 





Wa rer Lippmann has said of himself that he is 
a man leading a double life. As a philosopher he 
deals with the general problems that are the back- 
ground for his day-to-day observations of men and 
events; his journalism, on the other hand, has been 
a “laboratory in which to test the philosophy and 
keep it from becoming too abstract,” In fact, the 
two lives have been one and indivisible; and in 
THE ESSENTIAL LIPPMANN, a selection from his 
books and columns made with painstaking care by 
Professors Clinton Rossiter and James Lare (Ran- 
dom House, $7.50), the writings of theorist and 
journalist fit smoothly together without any make- 
shift joint. Indeed, it is just this dual function of 
philosopher and journalist that has given Mr. 
Lippmann his unique stature as a political writer. 
Over the last thirty years his column, ‘‘Today 
and Tomorrow,” has come to have the authority 
of a national institution. 

This collection, a large and impressive one, 
ranges over the writings of more than fifty years. 
During that time Mr. Lippmann’s politics often 
varied. He backed Republicans or Democrats as 
the occasion seemed to require, and during the 
leftist 1930s he looked like an archconservative to 
the more ardent New Dealers. But however his 
politics may have varied, his political philosophy 
has remained singularly consistent. He believes 
in liberal democracy, but this does not mean that ` 
he has any mystical worship of the majority. 
Fifty-one percent of the people, he tells us, do not 
necessarily have a greater wisdom than forty- 
nine percent. The rule of the majority is simply to 
save us from the reign of brute force. What is 
essential to our constitutional democracy is that 
this will of the majority can be exercised only 
under the law. 

It was this emphasis upon law that made Mr. 
Lippmann seem to swing far to the right in the 
1930s, when many intellectuals, under Marxist 
influence, thought legal principles and institutions 
unimportant beside the need to save a failing 
economy. However, in the late 1950s he was pull- 
ing on the other oar and chiding the Eisenhower 
Administration for not meeting urgent problems of 











social welfare. Here again, there is 


no inconsistency of principle; he was 
‘simply putting emphasis where it 
was needed at the time in order to 
restore the balance in our political 
thinking. 

James Reston of the New York 
Times has called Mr. Lippmann 
‘the great simplifier.” The phrase, 

-though facetious, is a fine compli- 
ment, The art of simplification — 
an important and difficult one — 
requires a thorough grasp of one’s 
materials and a mind that can cut 
through irrelevancies toward the es- 
sentials. With his simple and per- 
spicuous style Mr. Lippmann has 
achieved a rare mastery of the short 
column of 1500 or 2000 words, The 
column. always has a single central 
point, clearly stated and often re- 
peated; qualifying and subordinate 


points are neatly arranged so as not 


to obscure the central issue; and 
when one arrives at the last period, 
“one feels that a “Q.E.D.” could be 
“neatly tacked on. 

In making intricate things simple, 


he has sometimes seemed a pontifical 


writer to some people. ‘‘Pundit” 
was the invariable epithet Time 
magazine applied to him. In fact, 
as this collection shows, Mr. Lipp- 
mann has always been a man of great 
humility of mind; and the words he 
¿wrote in 1915 apply very well to 
himself: “This is what kills political 
writing, this absurd pretense that 
: you are delivering a great utterance. 
‘You never do. You are just a puz- 
= gled man making notes about what 
-you think.” The notes of this puz- 
zied man have probably done as 
much to educate the American elec- 
torate as any other writings in our 
time, 


‘SINFUL CITIES 


Young writers tend to make 
transparent and undisguised use of 
personal experience. When the ex- 
perience is out of the ordinary, it 
may bring a shock of surprise or 
serve to open our eyes to some 
strange and unnoticed stratum of so- 
ciety. But sensational material also 
has its drawbacks for the novelist; it 
can lack the range and depth of feel- 
ing to be found in more familiar 
human relationships, and in big 
doses it runs the risk of becoming 
`- monotonous, as too much spice will 
jade. any palate. 


Joan Recnuy’s CITY OF NIGHT 


-yt (Grove, $5.95), a first novel, is the 


x 


story ofa young man’s ; adventures as | | 0) = 


a homosexual ies in the big 





: York, Lo 
Angeles, HoE New Orleans 





His story begins and ends in El Paso, | 
but his unsavory career starts in| 


New York. One of the many young 
fellows, broke and hungry, hanging 
around Times Square, he lets him- 
self be picked up by a middle-aged 
man. The experience terrifies but 
also fascinates him, and, anyway, he 
needs the money. Thereafter Times 
Square becomes a regular beat. 
When Mr. Rechy is writing in 
straightforward  reportorial style, 
some of his single incidents and char- 
acters emerge in remarkable and 
lurid life. One of the best chapters 
has to do with another young man, 
Pete, who works the same beat and 





with whom the narrator becomes 
friends. They combine forces and 
sometimes go out together with the 
same client. The pathetic thing 
about the friendship is the complete 
emotional confusion and emptiness 
under their surface bravado. Two 
small boys lost in the night of the 
big city, in their loneliness they hold 
hands, but that is as far as they go. 
Neither knows where he stands on 
the question of his sex. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Rechy does 
not stick to simple reporting; his 
style turns lyrical and subjective in 
the worst way, and he tries to build 
a book too big and ambitious for his 
talent to manage. Inevitably, the 
sheer sexual mania becomes monoto- 
nous, and the characters, interesting 
for a while as grotesques, become 
bores. The more soul-searching Mr. 
Rechy goes in for, the more he leaves 
doubt that the narrator is not being 
quite honest about himself or his ex- 
perience. “No, I’m not what you 
think I am!” he cries out time and 
again to the men to whom he is giv- 
ing himself. The literature of the 
confessional loses a great deal of its 
power when the person confessing 
pretends he was not really involved 
in what he was doing. 


CHARLES WrIGHT’S THE MESSEN- 
cer (Farrar, Straus, $3.95), also a 
first novel and dealing with a similar 
urban underworld, avoids Mr. 
Rechy’s mistakes of self-inflation. 
Spare and quiet in style, less a novel 
than a series of vignettes, the book | 
carries the reader immediately and 
easily into the bustle, the sights, | 
sounds, and smells of the streets of 
New York. 
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pression on thei 
as did Albert 
notebooks, be 


his response to Tose. art, 
and the Algerian sun and sea, as 
well as snatches of remembered 
conversations and excerpts from 
books he was reading. This is the 
spiritual and intellectual record 
of Camus up until the time: 
when the publication of The 
Stranger in France made him 

famous, 


Translated with a Preface and 
Notes by Philip Thody in a com- 
plete and unabridged form from 

the original French edition based 

on the manuscript copy which 
Camus himself made before his 
death, 


$5.00 at better bookstores 
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Irom where you sit... 


you can help save many lives. One out 
of four of your employees will prob- 
ably develop cancer at some time in 
their lives, if the present rate con- 
tinues. What is worse, many of them 
...key executives, valued clerks, 
skilled workers, or experienced sec- 
retaries...may die needlessly! | 


This year, about 177,000 cancer 
patients will be saved. But 88,000 
more could be saved if they went 
to their doctors in time. That’s 
where you come in! 


By helping us tell your employees 
how they can guard themselves 
against cancer, you might save 
many lives. 


Call or write to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society for infor- 
mation about a free employee edu- 
cation program, geared to your 


particular factory or office. 
| 
| 
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Mr. Wright is a young Negro, born 
in Missouri but now living in New 
York. Until recently he worked as 
a messenger in Rockefeller Center. 
In some ways, it seems, the job was 
a privileged one for a budding novel- 
ist, since it sent him to all parts of 
the city and enabled him to en- 
counter all manner of people. The 
protagonist here is also a messenger 


|with the full range of the city. Mr. 


Wright does not get in front of his 
own camera; he is almost the pure 
spectator, letting his characters walk 
in and out of his book as naturally 
as his hero lets them walk in and out 
of his life. As a novel, it is very slight, 
but manages nevertheless to carve 
out a pretty large slice of New York 
life; and it is all done with an econ- 
omy of means that would be admira- 
ble in an older writer but is little 
short of amazing in a first novel. 
Mr. Wright is that rare thing, a 
natural writer, and it is to be hoped 
that this novel is a portent of many 
fine things to come. 


| NOVELISTS-ESSA YISTS 


What ever happened to the essay? 


| A very good answer to this question, 


so commonly asked, is provided 
by FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: ESSAYS 
FOR THE SIXTIES (Dial, $4.50), a 
very lively and readable collection 
edited by Herbert Gold: the essay is 
far from dead, it is simply under- 
going an evolution. Though the 
old-fashioned rambling essay has 
now only a few successful practition- 
ers, its place is being taken by a new 
and exciting form, halfway between 
reportage and fiction, which em- 
ploys all the descriptive and anec- 
dotal resources of the novelist’s 
imagination. And, as could be 
expected, the more successful writers 
of this kind of essay — like James 
Baldwin, Mary McCarthy, Saul 
Bellow, Elizabeth Hardwick — are 
normally writers of fiction. Novelists 
today find it harder and harder to 
go off by themselves and write their 
novels; they are so involved with the 
issues that trouble our world that 
they need, from time to time, to drop 
the masks of fiction, get on the stage 
themselves, and speak their minds 
directly and bluntly. 

The new essay is a literary form 
with immense possibilities. Saul 
Bellow, for example, writing here 
about Khrushchev and his two visits 
to this country, can give his novelist’s 
imagination free rein in trying to 
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assemble some human picture of the 
man beneath all the buffoonery and 
threats. Is the result fact or fiction? 
One cannot be sure; but in any case 
it is a portrait in depth suggestive of 
a more profound human truth than 
can be found in the tedious analyses 
by Kremlinologists. 

Sometimes the issues that draw 
the novelist to the essay are so urgent 
that they may, at least for the time 
being, turn his best energies away 
from fiction. Such is the case with 
James Baldwin, whose finest writing 
recently has been not in his novels 
but in his various tracts on the Negro 
question. Two eloquent essays here, 
on Negro housing in New York, were 
clearly the spadework for his subse- 
quent book The Fire Next Time. How- 
ever, the novelist sometimes ventures 
into the essay form out of sheer play- 
fulness, as in Mary McCarthy’s 
“America the Beautiful,” which 
seeks to refute the common cliché 
that ours is a materialistic country. 
From sentence to sentence she seems 
as surprised and delighted as a child 
at the next unsuspected and clever 
thing that will pop out of her mouth. 

Nearly all the contributions are so 
well done that it seems unfair to 
single out individual names. My 
only cavil is directed at the editor’s 
subtitle, which would seem to imply 
that the collection announces some 
new and special literary climate for 
this decade. Ever since the 1920s 
and 1930s Americans have tended 
to think each decade must bring for- 
ward a new literary generation and 
bear its own distinct literary physiog- 
nomy. If this book is any evidence, 
the sixties are all variety and no 
unity. More protest and dissent are 
in the air now than ten years ago; 
and the tone of vigorous dissent runs 
throughout these essays. But the 
dissent comes from every quarter of 
the compass, is supported by convic- 
tions of every shade and stripe, so 
that there hardly seems to be any 
unified climate of opinion among the 
literati — and perhaps that is all to 
the good. Moreover, such oldsters in 
this collection as Mary McCarthy, 
Nelson Algren, and William Saroyan 
were formed in an earlier period and 
can hardly be taken as spokesmen for 
a new generation. 


COURAGEOUS WOMAN 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE’S POR- 
TRAIT OF MYSELF (Simon and Schus- 
ter, $5.95) is a spirited account of an 


indomitable and energetic woman’s | 
rise to fame as a photographer and 
her subsequent gallant and success- 
ful struggle against a near-fatal dis- 
ease. As a story of human courage, } 
told simply and gaily, it is a most} 
meving book. 

Miss Bourke-White became a pro- | 
fessional photographer through a 
series of accidents. A number of bad | 
investments by her father left the | 
family penniless at his death. One|} 
of the few possessions she was able to | 
salvage was a camera with a cracked 
lens. With only an amateur’s knowl- 
edge of photography, she went to 
work taking shots of the Cornell | 
campus, where she was then a stu- | 
dent. The finished photographs, | 
fuzzy and shadowy as Corots, were 
offered for sale to her fellow Cornell- | 
ians. To her surprise the pictures 
were eagerly bought up, and she was 
in business — for life, as it turned 
out. : 

A flair for the pictorial possibilities 
in industry led her to photograph, at | 
great pains and danger to herself, | 
the steel mills and furnaces near | 
Cleveland. These early photographs 
came to the attention of Henry Luce, 
who was just then preparing to 
launch a new pictorial magazine. | 
Miss Bourke-White joined the staff 
of Life, and for twenty years she was 





one of the mainstays of that maga- | 


zine. 
One of her most fortunate talents 


seems to have been an unusual ca- | 


pacity to infect other people with her 
enthusiasms. When she was broke 


and just starting out, she could get | 


camera dealers to lend her equip- 
ment, and she could persuade tough 
foremen to let her hang around dan- 
gerous blast furnaces. It was a 
talent that helped her to wangle her 
way past many official barriers; she 
was one of the first Westerners, for 
example, allowed to photograph 
Russian industry. And she was even 
able, when she photographed him, 
to coax the ghost of a smile into the 
granite face of Stalin himself. 

It was a cruel irony that this 
woman who was always on the go 
should be stricken by Parkinson’s 
disease, which threatened her with 
total paralysis. But, luckily, before 
the disease was too far advanced, 
a new and miraculous surgical treat- 
ment had been found, and the opera- 
tion upon her was successful. Never- 
theless, she had, doggedly and pain- 
fully, to learn to use her limbs and 
body all over again. She never quit; 


The tragic story 

_of the land and people 
of Kentucky’s 

Cumberland Plateau 


“Caudill’s book is astory 
of land failure and the 
failure of men. It is 
reminiscent of such 
earlier works as Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle, 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes 
of Wrath, and Agee’s 
Let Us Now Praise Fa- 
mous Men. Although 
one may differ with de- 
tails of interpretation, 
in probing dark areas of 
American life such books 
as these and NIGHT 
COMES TO THE CUMBER- 
LANDS speak eloquently 
to the American con- 
science.” — From the 
Foreword by STEWART 
L. UDALL, Secretary of 
the Interior 
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EDITED BY CHARLES ROLO 


This symposium grew out of a. 
Special Supplement of The Atlan- 
tic Monthly that created a turmoil 
of lively comment. It contains 
articles by O. Hobart Mowrer, 
Alfred Kazin, Dr. Peter B. Neu- 
bauer, Brock Brower, Dr. Stanley 
Cobb and many others. 
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An audacious novel 

of the new Latin America 
by the author of 

Rogue Male 


GEOFFREY 
HOUSEHOLD 





Geoffrey Household’s new novel 
should be read in the light of 
what has happened since the 
Russians set up shop in Cuba. It 
is the story of a revolution and 
the conflicting loyalties it 
arouses in a hard-hitting general 
who finds himself guiding a 

war he cannot win, though he 
will never lose a battle, 


Endpaper maps. 
At all bookstores $5.95 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 








and during the long years of her sick- 
ness, surgery, and slow recovery, she 
worked on this book, a testament to 
an undaunted spirit. 


| REUNION ALBUM 


Despite the pressures of wealth 
and class, a rich girls’ school need 
not be a hive of conformists. In the 
school described in MISS BANNISTER’S 
GIRLS by LoursE Tanner (Farrar, 
Straus, $4.50), all sixteen members 
of the class of 1940 turn out to be 
weirdly individual. The school is 
located in New York, geographically 
in the neighborhood of Miss Chapin’s 
—which, incidentally, the author 
herself attended, though there is the 
usual disclaimer that no actual 
school is intended. Fictitious or not, 
Miss Bannister’s has enough colorful 
inmates to satisfy any reader. This 
novel does not make any claims to 
profundity, social analysis, or even 
to being literature; but as a simple 
class album, etched in acid, its cat- 
tiness is unrestrained and delightful. 

Nancy Young, the narrator, is a 
little bit out of place in the school 
because her father, a Columbia pro- 
fessor, is not only poor but a New 
Deal Democrat to boot. Much put 
upon by her more affluent friends, 
Nancy is now having her well-earned 
revenge by writing a report of them 
twenty years later. The anecdotes 
of school life are blended very clever- 
ly with the girls’ later careers, so 
that we see not only the continuities 
in their lives but the comeuppances 
that were long in the making. Miss 
Bannister’s claimed to turn out “‘the 
well-rounded girl,” but the most 
rounded part of some of the girls 
seems to be their heels. Wicky 
Adams, for example, class beauty 
and sexpot, has made a habit of 
stealing the other girls’ boyfriends. 
She is a little less dazzling, though, 
glimpsed as she is pushing forty, 
with her features already a little 
bloated by alcohol. Her second 
marriage has broken up, and the 
only men she can now steal she de- 
serves. But Nancy does not have a 
poison pen for all her classmates. 
Some of them are likable, some 
pathetic, a few have somber his- 
tories. Nevertheless, the dominant 
mood of the book is flippant and 
acidulous. 

The sixteenth case history, of 
course, is Nancy herself; and there, 
as you might expect, the author runs 
into some difficulties. A catty nov- 
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elist has unlimited freedom to make 
fun of other people, but she seems 
always required for some reason or 
other to take herself seriously. 


HONEST EROTICISM 


Justice has now been done to that 
much-beleaguered heroine Fanny 
Hill, who, imprisoned for more than 
two centuries below the counter, can 
now emerge into the open daylight 
of our bookstores. JOHN CLELAND’s 
MEMOIRS OF A WOMAN OF PLEASURE 
(Putnam’s, $6.00) is certainly a 
classic in the only sense of this word 
that counts — it has endured. 

Cleland wrote deliberately to in- 
flame the sexual desire of the reader, 
and in this he succeeds. To accom- 
plish this is no mean feat when one 
considers that most modern writers 
leave the experience of sex ugly and 
unappetizing. His is honest pornog- 
raphy, and, as such, healthy and 
wholesome in its instincts, though 
you might not want to leave it lying 
around for your young daughter to 
read. In comparison with the sim- 
perings of our girly magazines, his 
vigor and directness are like a breath 
of fresh air. 

He is also a writer of considerable 
skill and refinement. Apart from its 
erotic interest, the novel gives a 
graphic picture of its age. The situa- 
tions it depicts must not have been 
uncommon in 1749, when it was first 
published. As the countryfolk were 
being uprooted, many young girls, 
flocking to London, must have fol- 
lowed Fanny Hill’s profession. Even 
those who obtained service in more 
legitimate households might be 
pressed into much the same condi- 
tion at the hands of their masters. , 

Peter Quennell, in his introduc- 
tion, remarks that Fanny Hill and 
the other young ladies in her es- 
tablishment would have shuddered 
at some of the language in Lady 
Chatterleys Lover. The Georgians 
may have been earthy in their 
pleasures, but they pursued them 
with grace and refinement. But 
something else in Lady Chatterley 
might have disturbed Fanny Hill 
much more deeply — the amount 
of self-consciousness and intellectual- 
ization with which Lawrence sur- 
rounds the act of love. For the 
Georgians sex was to be pursued as a 
pleasure and not as an intellectual 
program. What mars a good deal of 
modern writing about the subject is 
that it is really about sex in the brain. 









POTPOURRI 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Pameta Hansrorp Jonson, wife 
of CiP. Snow, is an accomplished 
~ novelist in her own right. Her latest 

book, NIGHT AND SILENCE WHO IS 
were? (Scribner’s, $4.50), is clearly 
the result of personal observation of 
“the academic world in the United 
States, but unlike most satirical nov- 
‘els on. this topic, it reveals no per- 
sonal grievance whatsoever. Miss 
Johnson simply thinks the whole out- 

fit monstrously funny, and backs her 
opinion with a comic tale of life in a 
mythical university somewhere in 
“the New Hampshire ski country. In 

_ addition to. dismantling a dozen 
-types of learned Junacy, she has 
vented, and solidly supports, a 
truly impressive piece of critical re- 
arch. One of her characters is 
busily proving that Emily Dickinson 
© was an alcoholic. This enterprise 
< wobbles through the book, ridicu- 
us, unlikely, and obliquely per- 
sive, for Ruddock’s rum theory, 
esented deadpan in a more suit- 
text, would in fact be re- 
bolstered as it is with 
gations from the 



























<o In 860, RitaRD R that 
unorthodox Victorian and irrepres- 
= sible explorer of odd places and 
-odder people, undertook to visit the 
Mormons in Salt Lake City. He had, 
l, done rather well in Mecca 
arar, and the supply of holy 
not unlimited. The book 
he wrote about his journey, 
E CITY OF THE SAINTS (Knopf, 
$8.50), has been reprinted, edited by 
n M. Brodie, whose introduction 
s good, sympathetic short biogra- 
_ phy of Burton. A sloppy but spirited 
_and highly intelligent writer, Burton 
is still excellent reading, jumbling 
ogether practical advice, anthropol- 
ogy, descriptions of landscape, com- 
plaints of the weather and the cook- 
ing, references to Africa and the 
rient, and comic asides. He is some- 
es a bit like Dumas and again a 
t like Twain, but essentially a 
nesuch and well worth reviving. 
Harry M. CAUDILL’S NIGHT COMES 
/O THE CUMBERLANDS (Atlantic—Lit- 
e, Brown, $6.75) is a quietly hor- 









































ing 


A Kentuckian by birth, Mr. Caudill 
is a lawyer and state legislator, and 
well qualified to describe the bloody | 
history and current misery of the | 
Cumberland area. The district was 
first ignored by the authorities, the 
early settlers being a hopelessly law- 
less lot, and later stripped bare by 
irresponsible coal companies. That 
the ignorant, clannish, intransigent 
mountaineers connived inadvertent- 
ly in their own ruin is no consolation 
for the poverty and hopelessness that 
have settled over the whole Cumber- 
land Plateau. Mr. Caudill’s account 
of the situation is clear and know- 
ledgeable and, considering the in- 
furiating nature of his material, 
presented with great restraint. 

Hat BORLAND’S WHEN THE LEG- | 
ENDS DIE (Lippincott, $4.50) gives a | 
frontier setting to the fashionable | 
themes of rootlessness and isolation. 
His hero is an Indian boy whose 
childhood is spent in the Stone Age | 
world of his ancestors. When his | 
parents die, he is scooped into a res- | 
ervation school and from there; 
booted into the twentieth century, 
where he becomes a successful rodeo 
rider. The whole thing understand- 
ably remains an irrelevant bad | 
dream to Bear’s Brother, and the 
book’s optimistic conclusion is its 
least convincing feature. The an- 
tique Indian life, however, is fasci- 
nating, the rodeo episodes are a lively 
muddle of action and chicanery, and 
Mr. Borland’s descriptions of Colo- 
rado scenery are enough to make one 
give up civilization forever. 

In editing THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF MODERN WORLD LITERATURE 
(Hawthorn, $15.00), Geoffrey Grig- 
son ordered his contributors, an in- 
ternational assemblage of literary 
critics, to write their opinions of au- 
thors’ work and forget minor bio- 
graphical details. The result of this 
editorial instruction is a collection of 
short literary essays, weak on mun- 
dane facts but strong on quotation 
and full of the kind of unbridled en- 
thusiasm and uncontrolled malice 
that are normally printed only over 
asignature. Presented anonymously, 
this mixture of insult and adulation 
seems a bit unsporting, unless one 
simply blames it on Mr. Grigson, 
who candidly explains his responsi- 
bility for the nature of the book. De- 
spite all this, the book has merit. 
One cannot read a page of it without 
being driven to think. 
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- ly of a region which itis | 
flattery to call a national disgrace. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A new catalogue of the famous Metropolitan’ 






Museum cards. Paintings from early Italian 





and Flemish masters to Renoir and Van Gogh, 






medieval tapestries and ivories, Persian manu- 






scripts, Byzantine gold and enamels, primitive 






woodcuts, prints and drawings by Rembrandt, 






Dürer, and Tiepolo, and a festive variety of 






designs from ancient Greece, China, India, © | 






Japan, and pre-Inca Peru. 47 The ‘cards,. 






printed in limited editions unde? the direct: 






supervision of the Museum, cost: from:5 to 





95 cents each. The 40 page catalogue — which 





also illustrates Museum jewelry: and other 







unusual Christmas. presents ~ will: be mailed 
about September first. : 







The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 









Please send me the Museum’s new catalogi 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed F 







Name. 


Address. 











You name it—we find i! 
Out-of-print booka at lowest prices! Fast service: § 
your wants——no obligation. Satisfaction guaran 

INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDER: 

Box 3003.A Beverly: ele s 





Euerg Time 


YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS ; 
WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 
If your city is large enough to require zoning, 
you can speed delivery of your own mail’ 
and help cut Post Office costs — by including: 
your correct zone number every time you. 
write your address. Do yourself, your friends, 


and the people with whom you.do business a 
favor — never omit your postal zone number, | 








S LEEVELES SNESS 


Wardrobe wonder for spring and summers 
a sleeveless blouse of imported Pima 
cotton and Dacron. Fabric names 
Khartoum cloth. Pick from pink, pale 
blue, lenon, lime and white (dyed to 
match pearl buttons), Sizes § thru 20, 
fe Sleeveless $8.95, short sleeves 

$9.95 covers tax and handling. Now, 
about that word "sleevelessness "see 


aclothes, incorporated 
27elm st., new canaan, conn. 




























57-16. MOZART ARIAS: 
ANNA MOFFO. A thrilling 
new voice sings 1] arias 
from Don Giovanni, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Mass in 
C Minor, others. 


58-35. BRAHMS: SYM- 
PHONY #1, C MINOR. 
Givlini, Philharmonia 
Orchestra. “... deserves 
tremendous success...” 
—The Gramophone. 








16-95. NO STRINGS. New 
Orig. B‘way Cast album! 
Stars Diahann Carroll, 
Richard Kiley, 14 fresh R. 
Rodgers’ songs: The 
Sweetest Sounds, others. 





85-02A, 85-02B. THE ART 
OF MILSTEIN. NATHAN 
MILSTEIN, violinist 
TCHAIKOVSKY, Violin 
Concerto in D; BEETHO 
VEN, Sonata No. 5. Stein- 
berg, Pittsburgh Sym 
phony; Firkusny, piano 
Also, short works by 
Szmanowski, Debussy, 
others 

(2-Record set counts as 
two: separate selections.) 









85-23. AMERICANA: CAR- 
MEN DRAGON and the 
Capitol Symphony Or- 
chestra. "American music 
emphasized to the full 
...’—Record Review. 


83-82. MILSTEIN. DVORAK 
& GLAZOUNOV: VIOLIN 
CONCERTOS. William 
Steinberg and Pittsburgh 
Symphony. “Poetic” — LP 
Stereo Guide. 


57-21. LALO: SYMPHONIE 
ESPAGNOLE. Leonid Ko 
gen, violinist, Kondrash 
in conducts Philharmonia 
Orchestra. “lofty, lyric 
LP Serco Guide 


§3-83. ELISABETH 
SCHWARZKOPF: SONGS 
YOU LOVE. 16 songs by 
the superb soprano 
Great in every way . 
—Phil. Daily News. 


56-41. FRANCK. SYM- 
PHONY IN D MINOR; 
PSYCHE ET EROS. Carlo 
Giulini, Philharmonia. 
Finest performance... 
—Amer. Record Guide. 


Xl ANGEL DIVISION, CAPITOL RECORD CLUB 


Dept. 2137, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 


Rush me FIVE hit albums I have 1. 
listed by number in the boxes at left. 
Bill me only $1.00 ($2.00 for Stereo) 
plus a small shipping charge. 


C] STEREO 
C] MONO 


Enroll me in the following division 
under the terms set forth to the right. 
However, I may select records from 
any division I wish. 


[__] ANGEL-CAPITOL CLASSICS 


CHECK ONE 


[C] POPULAR BEST SELLERS 


(Note: Play Stereo 
records only on a | 
Stereo record player.) 


52-02. 
PHONIE 


‘powerful performance 
Monaural only 


57-96. BRAHMS: CON- 
CERTO #2 in B FLAT 
MAJOR.  Richter-Haaser, 
piano; von Karajan and 
Berlin Philharmonic. A 
monumental recording. 


59-22. SIBELIUS: FINLAN 
DIA AND SYMPHONY #5 
von Karajan conducts The 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
‘Masterly, rich.’’—HiFi 
Stereo Review 


85-71. LAURINDO ALMEIDA: 
REVERIE FOR SPANISH 
GUITARS. 11 selections 
from Ravel, Debussy, 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Chopin, Albeniz, others. 


Here's how 
the Club works 

Each month you 
KEY- 
NOTES", the Club's 
colorful magazine, 
which describes new 


receive 


selections. 


six at the 


that. 





(Please print) 





a 
ADDRESS = AS Share 
ease prin . 
p 4. After you buy 
these six, 
CITY ZONE STATE choose a 12” 





will be canceled. 


Bip epee Mail to — 41 Bertal Rd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 


NO RISK—SEND NO MONEY! If not delighted with my 
albums, I can return them within 7 days and all charges 


you take. 
A-40 


BERLIOZ: SYM- 

FANTASTIQUE. 
Von Kerajan and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in o 


atc U S PAT OFF 


2. From the several 
hundred Angel and 


Capitol Albums of- 
fered in ‘‘KEY- 
NOTES” during the 


next 12 months, you 
need purchase just 
regular 
Club price. You can 
resign any time after 


3. Depending on 
your choice of rec- 
ords, you pay only 
the „Club price of 
$3.98 or $4.98, occa- 
sionally $5.98 (add 
$1 for stereo) plus 
shipping 


you 
FREE 
BONUS ALBUM for 
every two albums 


AT-8 


15-38. SINATRA: ALL THE 
WAY. Frank’s greatest hit 
singles. High Hopes, 
Witchcraft, Talk to Me, 
Sleep Warm, Ol Mac- 
Donald, 7 more. 


16-42. KINGSTON TRIO. 
CLOSE-UP. 12 songs never 
before recorded: Sail 
Away, Ken Karanga, Jesse 
James, Weeping Willow, 
Glorious Kingdom, etc. 


15-20. PEGGY LEE. BASIN 
STREET EAST. Catch her 
club performance of Fever, 
The Second Time Around, 
Them There Eyes, Yes, 
Indeed, 11 more. 


ANY FIVE 
ALBUMS 
ONLY $ 


When you become a trial member of the Angel Division of 
the Capitol Record Club and agree to buy only six future 


OO 


plus a small 
shipping charge 


selections from the several hundred available Angel and 
Capitol albums to be offered you during the next 12 months. 


Gershwin by starlight 
d leonard pennario 
hollywood bowi 
symphony oachestra 
conducted by alfred newman 


85-81. GERSHWIN BY 
STARLIGHT: Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianist; Hollywood 
Bow! Symphony. Cuban 
Overture, Second Rhap- 
sody, etc 





35-95A, 35-95B. BEE- 
THOVEN: MISSA SOL- 
EMNIS. Elisabeth 
Schworzkopf, soprano; 
von Karajan conducts 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 
“Sung and played with 
style, lyricism and fer- 
vor.../'—LP Stereo Guide. 
Beautifully boxed. 


(2-Record set counts as 
two separate selections.) 


57-26. CHOPIN WALTZES: 
MALCUZYNSKI, piano. 
14 pieces, played “with 
assurance and highly per- 
sonal ideas.’’—LP Stereo 
Guide. 


02-10. PIAF. 12 ballads in 
the poignant style of 
France's greatest torch 
singer, with Robert Chau- 
vigny’s orchestra. Mon- 
aural only. 


BACH: THE MUSI- 

OFFERING. Yehudi 
Bath Festival 
Orchestra Moving mu- 
sical experience” — High 
Fidelity Magazine. 


57-31. 
CAL 
Menuhin, 


54-11. THE SOVIET ARMY 
CHORUS AND BAND. 200 
thundering male voices 
sing Russian folk ballads, 
army songs, ond Tipperary 
—in Russian! 


in, 


GRBERT 
and SULLIVAN 


35-73A & 35-73B. THE 
MIKADO. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Hear the biting wit 
and enchanting music of 
the Savoyards a bril- 
liant new eioun Mal- 
com Sargent s the 
Glyndebourne Festival 
Chorus and the Pro Arte 
Orchestro. 


{(2-Record set counts as 
two separate selections.) 





59-71. THE FABULOUS VIC- 
TORIA DE LOS ANGELES. 
19 songs by the world’s 
most gifted soprano. Han- 
del, Schubert, Brahms, 
Granados, folk airs 


55-80. BEETHOVEN: PIANO 
CONCERTO #1; SONATA 
#27. Solomon, piano; The 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Herbert 
Menges. Sparkling. 


55-11. BEETHOVEN. 
CONCERTO # 
GILELS, pionist, 
Philharmonia. © 
Responsive playing, mag- 
nificently recorded. 






15-698 & 15-698) 

AT CARNEGIE HALL: 

land ot her greates 

Fi Stereo Revie 
exciting songs from the 
greatest evening ingshow- 
business. histo an 
Thot Got Awa lley 
Song, Chicago, Fron- 
cisco, 24 more encores, 
recorded live. 


(2-Record set counts as 
two separate selections.) 


THE INTIMATE BACH 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA 
aa 


85-82. THE INTIMATE 


BACH: DUETS WITH S; - 
ISH GUITAR, V 2 
LAURINDO ALM e 
CALG COA 
Partita in B Flat, ers 


51-95. CALLAS PORTRAYS 
PUCCINI HEROINES. Favor- 
ite orias from Manon Les- 
caut, Madame Butterfly, 
Turandot, La Boheme, 
Suor Angelica, others. 


15-74. NAT KING COLE. 
THE TOUCH YOUR 
LIPS. Dream ical 
memories: No ong 
Ago, Illusion, I Re ber 
You, Funny, 7 more. 


17-59. VIVA BOSSA A! 
LAURINDO ALMEID. is 


fiery guitar a d 
swing the ne ance 
rage. Lazy Ri , Mr. 


Lucky, 10 others. 
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SHERATON HOTELS IN THE HEART OF WAIKIKI 


hy 


bor 


AOVAL HAWANAN PRINCE AAIULANI i MOANA / SURFRIDER 
Play’s the thing at Waikiki where Sheraton's four hotels offer a festival of live-it-up luxuries: powder-sand 
beaches, garden swimming pool, haute-cuisine dining, enchanting Polynesian parties by moonlight. Sheraton’s guests 


enjoy Hawaii at its best! Just 4% jet-hours from the mainland, and with Family Plan, children share adult’s room free. 
For confirmed reservations, call your favorite Travel Agent, your nearest Sheraton Hotel or Sheraton Reservation Office. 


STAY AT ONE-PIAY ATALL FOUR /SHERATON HOTELS IN HAWAII 


OPEN NOW: Sheraton-Maui, dazzling island resort on magnificent Kaanapali Beach - Maui, Hawaii 


Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services 
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ROBERT FROST CONFRONTS KHRUSHCHEV 
by F. D. Reeve 
THE RAND CORPORATION AND OUR POLICY MAKERS 


bv Saul Friedman 


Amsterdam’s Mayor van Hall shows you 
three Dutch artists as they saw themselves: 
Self-portraits by Rembrandt (left); Hals 
(upper right); van Gogh (lower right). 





The Burgemeester of Amsterdam invites you to Holland 
to meet Rembrandt, Hals and van Gogh 


T IS SAID that the Dutchman’s ap- 

preciation of fine food is surpassed 
only by his love of art and beauty. 

If you share this reverence for art, 
you must come to Holland. Burgemees- 
ter Gijsbert van Hall, mayor of Amster- 
dam, Holland’s capital, cordially invites 
you to visit the more than forty muse- 
ums you'll find in his city alone. In 
Amsterdam’s Rijksmuseum you'll sec 
Rembrandts masterpiece, “The Night 
Watch,” painted in 1642. 

In Rotterdam’s Boymans—van Beu- 
ningen Muscum, a uniquely designed 


hall features the works of Jan van Eijck, 
Jeroen Bosch and Rubens. The famous 
Frans Hals Gallery is in Haarlem. 

In Hoge Veluwe National Park, near 
Arnhem, is the Kréller Müller Museum 
which houses two hundred and seventy 
van Goghs—the largest collection in the 
world. The works of Vermeer, Steen and 
other masters abound in Holland. If 
your taste is specialized, you'll find gal- 
leries devoted to such widely disparate 
subjects as folklore and Roman finds. 

In between your museum hopping, 
you'll find so many other pleasures in 


Holland. Canals to cruise through. Cas- 
tles to explore. Windmills to watch. Fine 
cuisine to sample. Superb music to hear. 
Antiques to buy (at bargain prices). 
Sophisticated night spots to visit. 

And by the way, don’t bother to learn 
Dutch. Even youngsters speak English 
in this friendly land. So come to Holland 
this year. The Dutch are expecting you. 
Especially Burgemeester Gijsbert van 
Hall, of Amsterdam. 

For literature, see your travel agent, 
or write Netherlands National Tourist 
Office, 605 5th Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


‘Tor Courage and Devotion 


Telephone men and women 
SJulfill a long tradition 


Kenneth E. Ferguson, Installer-Repairman, 
Newport News, Virginia. En route to a repair 
job, he came upon a burning house where a 
blind, bedridden woman lay helpless. Ripping 
out a window, he and a policeman entered the 
flaming room. They were forced out by intense 
heat and smoke. Mr. Ferguson ran to a nearby 
house for blankets. Wrapped in wet blankets, 
the two men re-entered and rescued the woman. 





Mrs. Dorothy Crozier, Operator, San Rafael, 
California. She took a call from a frantic 
mother whose small son had stopped breath- 
ing. After notifying both ambulance and fire 
department, Mrs. Crozier realized that traffic 
was heavy and time short. Over the telephone, 
she taught the mother mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation. The boy was breathing when firemen 
arrived. Doctors credit his life to her alertness. 





Charles J. Gilman, Communications Service- 
man, Bellwood, Illinois. Driving to an assign- 
ment, he saw an overturned car and found a 
man under it bleeding profusely. Cautioning 
bystanders not to smoke, he helped remove 
the victim. The man’s arm was almost sev- 
ered below the shoulder and he seemed in 
shock. Mr. Gilman applied a tourniquet and 
kept pressure on it until an ambulance arrived. 











The first telephone call ever made was a call for help as 
Alexander Graham Bell spilled acid on his clothes: “Come 
here, Mr. Watson, I want you!” 


Ever since that fateful evening in 1876, telephone people 
have been responding to calls for help—and training to 
supply it. 

A tradition of service—a knowledge of first aid—an 
instinct to help—these keep operators at their posts in fire or 
flood—send linemen out to battle blizzards or hurricanes— 
and save lives many times in many ways. 


Over the years, the Bell System has awarded 1,896 
medals to employees for courage, initiative and accomplish- 
ment—for being good neighbors both on the job and off it. 
Here are some recent winners: 


Leonard C. Jones, Supplies Serviceman, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. He noticed a neighbor- 
ing house on fire. Rushing to it, he helped a 
father rescue three young children. Then he 
plunged back into the burning building and, 
guided only by cries through the choking smoke, 
found and saved another child who was hiding 
under a couch in the blazing living room. Min- 
utes after he left, the wooden house collapsed. 





Franklin Daniel Gurtner, Station Installer, Au- 
burn, Washington. He heard a request for emer- 
gency breathing equipment on his radio monitor 
and hurried to the address, where a baby was 
strangling. He found the child’s air passage 
was blocked, cleared it, and successfully ad- 
ministered mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. Then 
the fire department arrived and applied oxygen 
to help overcome shock. 
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A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE REMARKABLE NEW LIBRARY-BUILDING SYSTEM OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ANY ONE OF THESE LIBRARY SETS 
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IN A SHORT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION... YOU SIMPLY AGREE TO BUY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES 
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577. THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


by WILL DURANT 
Publisher’s retail price: $76 


404. THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Publisher’s retail prices, 
if bought separately, total $39 
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469. THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MEDICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR HOME USE 


Edited by ROBERT E. ROTHENBERG, M.D. 


560. BERNARD SHAW 
Complete Plays with Prefaces 
Publisher’s retail price: $45 


Publisher’s retail price: $50 


AN UNPRECEDENTED HOME LIBRARY-BUILDING PLAN 








A í er purpose of this 
ý ; suggested trial 

ae, i membership is to dem- 
Eo onstrate, by your own 
í Ta actual experience, four 
S | RE things highly impor- 
tant for every reading family. First, that 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is a certain way to keep from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, the new 
books you fully intend to read; second, that 
you will pay on the average 20% less for 
those books you want than you otherwise 
would; third, that you will have a wide 
choice—more than 200 books a year; and 
fourth, that under the Club’s new Book- 
Dividend system, you will be acquiring use- 
ful or beautiful volumes—and fine high- 
priced sets—for really trifling sums, as in 
the case of the four sets pictured above. 


> HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The an- 
swer to that natural question is that the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system is compara- 
ble to the traditional profit-sharing sys- 
tem of consumer cooperatives. The Club 
regularly sets aside what is termed its Book- 
Dividend Fund. As this total accumulates, 
entire editions of valuable books are con- 
tracted for, and the books themselves are 
distributed among members. Over the past 
thirty years Club members have received— 
through this unique plan—the staggering 
total of over $280,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value), wholly without charge or for 
a nominal sum. 








> YOU NOW HAVE A CHOICE OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS » In the past a Book- 
Dividend was offered to members with 
every two books bought. Since the begin- 
ning of 1962, one has been made available 
with every single Selection or alternate a 
member buys. The system is simple: with 
each book you buy you receive a Book- 
Dividend Certificate, which is redeemable 
when accompanied by a nominal sum— 
usually $1.00—for an expensive library vol- 
ume of your own choice. At present more 
than 100 different volumes are available 
as Book-Dividends. Many two-, four- and 
six-volume sets are included (with publish- 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-9 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the library 
set whose number I have indicated in the box at 
right, billing me $1.00 for each volume. I agree 
to purchase at least four additional monthly 
Selections—or alternates—during the first year 
I am a member. Members’ prices for these books 
are never more than the publishers’ prices but 
average 20% less. I have the right to cancel my 
membership any time after buying these four 
books. During the trial and thereafter, if I con- 
tinue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certifi- 
cate with every Selection—or alternate—I buy. 
Each certificate, together with a nominal sum— 
usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a Book-Divi- 
dend which I may choose from a wide variety 
always available. PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally 
the Club will offer two or more books together 
at a special combined price. (Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the 
membership obligation.) A small charge is added 
to all book shipments to cover postage and mail- 
ing expenses. 





The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLU 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the 


DO NOT SEND MONEY...A BILL WILL BE SENT WITH YOUR SET 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOX 
THE LIBRARY SET YOU WANT 









ers’ retail prices as high as $66.00), and 
most of them can be acquired by paying 
no more than $1.00 a volume, on present- 
ing the certificate. 


> GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAM- 
ILIES +» Within the next twelve months you 
are sure to find at least four books that 
you will buy anyway—among the Club’s 
Selections and alternates. Is it not good 
sense to buy them from the Club, in this 
suggested trial? You are free to stop after 
you have taken four if you do not find by 
actual experience that membership is as 
beneficial as you anticipate. 
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and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


I. “THe foreword which President. Kennedy 
` wrote for the recently published Presidential Public 
Papers of 1962, he commented that last year may 
well be marked by historians ‘‘as the time when 
the tide of international politics began at last 
to flow. strongly toward the world of diversity 
and freedom.” It-has long been a Kennedy thesis 
that the 1957 launching of the first Soviet Sputnik 
was an event of momentous gain for the Com- 
munists, Indeed, it is now quite clear that the 
~ Red Chinese pressures on Nikita Khrushchev 
to take a bolder stance against the West sprang 
from Peiping’s belief that the Sputnik marked 
a Soviet missile superiority of incalculable military 
and psychological proportions which Khrushchev 
should exploit to the fullest. 


Whether Khrushchev acted on such a presump- 
tion last year when he made his daring missile 
| move into Cuba or whether, as is the predominant 
< Washington view, he was acting out of weakness 
in the East-West military equation, we perhaps 
shall never know. We do know, of course, that 
the Chinese accused him of ‘‘adventurism’’ for 
moving missiles into Cuba and of “‘capitulation- 
ism” for taking them out in the face of President 
_ Kennedy’s challenge. Certainly Cuba _ exacer- 

bated the Sino-Soviet dispute, and certainly it 
took the masters of the Kremlin many months 
after the withdrawal to rethink their policies and 
procedures. 


Sometime in May President Kennedy. decided 
that the forum. of a commencement address at 
American University in Washington on June 10 
would give him the right opportunity to make 
another gesture toward the Soviet Union. He 
knew, of course, that the Sino-Soviet talks would 
‘be held in Moscow in July and that at about the 


same time Averell Harriman would be going — 


there to try again for a nuclear test ban. As one 






on the World Today 





official put it, it was time to let Khrushchev know 
that there was no brick wall on his Western flank 
as there was on his Eastern flank. 


At American University the President denied 
that this nation seeks to enforce a “Pax Ameri- 
cana” on the world by arms. He called on Ameri- 
cans to “re-examine our attitude toward the Cold 
War,” and he declared that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are “‘caught up in a 
vicious and dangerous cycle in which suspicion 
on one side breeds suspicion on the other, and 
new weapons beget counter-weapons.” Despite 
some strong words during his subsequent visit to 
West Germany, Kennedy did not abandon the 
principles of his American University address, 
and Khrushchev quite evidently noted this. The 
result was the opening of a new round of Soviet- 
American explorations, while the Sino-Sovict 
quarrel was intensified. 


The President’s problem since last October’s - 
Cuban crisis has been how to exploit the outcome. 
He has not applied new pressures on Khrushchev 
in regard to his troops remaining in Cuba, at 
least not publicly, at some political cost here at 
home. For a long time he took the position that 
the Cuban crisis had, in fact, made it more diffi- 
cult to do any business with the Soviets, so great 
had been their duplicity. 


The Chinese-Soviet split 


As seen from Washington, the quarrel between 
the Kremlin and Peiping has been basically a 
power struggle between two great nations and 
their strong-willed leaders, overlaid with impor- 
tant Marxist-Leninist ideological differences. It 
is impossible to separate these two factors and 
most difficult to give them their proper weights. 
Nor is it possible to estimate the importance to 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung of the struggle 


CLEAR GROUND 


RULES HELP 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


STAY THAT 
WAY 


For many years the investor-owned 
light and power companies and the 
rural electric cooperatives have 
been, on the whole, good neighbors. 
They have worked together to bring 
electricity to rural America. About 
two-thirds of this electricity is pro- 
duced by investor-owned companies 
who either supply rural customers 
directly, or supply the co-ops. 


The REA 


The two systems are, of course, 
different. One, as its name implies, 
is financed by investors. The other 
is financed by loans from an agency 
of the Federal Government, The 
Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA). REA loans are made at 
the low interest rate of 2%. Co-ops 
financed by The REA pay no Fed- 
eral income taxes. The rural electric 
program was started during the De- 
pression, in 1936, to help get elec- 
tricity to farms more quickly. 


But notwithstanding the fact that 
electricity now flows throughout our 
farmlands, requests for treasury ap- 
propriations to The REA continue 


to get bigger and bigger. In 1952, 
appropriations amounted to $175 
million. The last budget called for 
$425 million for loan authorizations, 
with the greater part requested for 
building generating plants and high- 
voltage lines. 

This leads to a big question: does 
the nature and continued expansion 
of this program indicate, over and 
beyond necessary co-op improve- 
ments, a significant move toward 
federalizing the nation’s power by 
making use of the farm economy? 

That is the general issue. And 
against it, writers, editors, legisla- 
tors, farm leaders and others are 
asking some pointed questions. 


The Questions 


Some ask if The REA in Wash- 
ington is encouraging co-ops to build 
power plants that are not needed. 
Others ask if these loans are being 
made to some co-ops to develop a 
Federal power system not authorized 
by Congress. People both in and out 
of Congress are asking whether it is 
proper for a Federal Government 





bureau to loan your money under 
such circumstances. 


Also: are REA loans being used 
to finance expanded service to urban 
or industrial customers in contra- 
diction to the original purpose of the 
rural co-op? Are they being used 
unnecessarily to finance equipment 
for business and industrial ventures 
locating on REA-financed co-op 
lines? Is it proper for The REA in 
Washington to lend public funds 
while keeping the economic basis 
for making the loans a secret? 


Ground Rules Helpful 


We in the electric light and power 
business are interested in these ques- 
tions, too. We have good reasons for 
wanting them answered. We’ve 
worked with rural electric co-ops for 
many years, and we think that clearly 
understood ground rules would help 
both the co-ops and ourselves. We 
believe that such ‘“‘clear ground 
tules” will help us to continue to 
work with our good neighbors to go 
on meeting the nation’s power needs, 
wherever the power is needed. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power COMPANIES. ...more than 300 companies across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 


See how much more the Literary Guild offers: wider choice... 
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127. THE LAST LOVE 
Thomas B. Costain 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


85. PORTRAIT OF MYSELF 
Margaret Bourke-White 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


1. ARMY OF THE POTOMAC TRILOGY: 
Mr. Lincoln's Army, Glory Road, Stillness at 
Appomattox, Bruce Catton (Pub, editions, $12.50) 


36. THE SHOES OF THE 
FISHERMAN, Morris L. West 
(Publisher's edition $4.95) 





39. RAGS OF GLORY 
Stuart Cloete 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


“The BOUNTY 
TRILOGY 





10. BOUNTY TRILOGY: 
Mutiny on the Bounty, 
Men Against the Sea, 
Pitcairn’s Island 
Nordhoff & Hall 
(Pub. edition, $6.50) 






FOUGHT 
ALONE 


hon sey ga min Dancer 


JOHN 
KEATS 


134. THEY FOUGHT 
ALONE, John Keats 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $6.95) 


D tae 


122. THE FAR SIDE 
OF HOME, Maggie 
Davis (Publisher's 
edition, $4.95) 





56. SWORD AT 
SUNSET, Rosemary 
Sutcliff (Pub. 
edition, $6.95) 





17. PROBLEMS OF 
PARENTS, Benjamin 
Spock, M.D. (Pub. 
edition, $5.00) 





173. 1, MICHELANGELO, 
SCULPTOR, Irving 

& Jean Stone 

(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


Amy 
Vanderbilt's 


COMPLETE BOOK OF $ 





230. Amy Vander- 
bilt’s COMPLETE 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
(Pub. edition, $5.50) 





80. THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART DESK 
DICTIONARY 


43. THE PYRAMID 
CLIMBERS, Vance 
Packard ( Publisher's 
edition, $5.00) 


8. THAT SUMMER 
IN PARIS, Morley 
Callaghan (Pub. 
edition, $5.00) 


COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR 
MUSIC 





5. Milton Cross’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GREAT COMPOSERS 

& THEIR MUSIC 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


ALLEN DRURY 
A SHADE OF 
DIE} : 


6. A SHADE OF 
DIFFERENCE, Allen 
Drury (Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 





24. COMPLETE ESSAYS 
OF MARK TWAIN 
(Publisher's 

edition, $4.95) 





38. ESCAPE FROM 
RED CHINA, Robert 
Loh (Publisher’s 
edition, $5.75) 





POETRY, 2 volumes 
Not available in 
Canada. 
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76. THE MOON- 
SPINNERS, Mary 
Stewart (Pub. 

edition, $4.50) 


ALFRED HITCHOOCK 





430. STORIES FOR 
LATE AT NIGHT 
Alfred Hitchcock 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 





44. THIRTY STORIES 
TO REMEMBER 
Costain & Beecroft, 
(Pub. ed. $7.50) 





159. WINTER OF 

OUR DISCONTENT 
John Steinbeck 
(Pub. edition, $4.50) 





73. COURTROOM 
WARRIOR, Richard 
O'Connor (Pub. 
edition, $5.95) 


ROBERT ST. JOHN 






48. THE MAN WHO 
PLAYED GOD, Robert 
St. John (Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


THE 
MODERN 
FAMILY 


HEALTH 


MORRIS FISHBEIN MD. $ 





7. MODERN FAMILY 
HEALTH GUIDE 

2 volumes 

(Pub. edition, $7.50) 


NARPER LEG 





55. TO KILL A MOCK- 
ING BIRD, Harper 
Lee (Publisher's 
edition, $3.95) 





123. THE CONCUBINE 
Norah Lofts 
(Publisher's 
edition, $4.95) 





25.Amy Vander» 
bilt's COMPLETE - 
COOKBOOK 

(Pub. edition, $5.50) 


HERE TO 
STAY 
JOHN 

HERSEY 

Studies in . 
HumanTenacity | 





67. HERE TO STAY 
John Hersey 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.00) 


HAMMOND'S & 
Family Reference | 


155. HAMMOND’S FAM» 
ILY REFERENCE ATLAS 
(Publisher's 

edition, $5.95) 


more top best-sellers...more generous offer...greater savings 





-As a demonstration, 
you are invited to accept 


ANY FOUR 


of these 40 best-sellers, reference works, even sets 


ALL for $1 





SS-BLOWERS 


3. THE GLA 


Daphne du Maurier 
(Publisher's 
edition, $4.95) 


ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


14. FINAL VERDICT 
Adela Rogers St. 
Johns (Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 
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69. RENOIR, MY 
FATHER, Jean Renoir 
(Publisher's 
edition, $8.95) 


oe Ee 


THE 
BEDFORD 
INCIDENT 


13. THE BEDFORD 
INCIDENT, Mark 
Rascovich (Pub, 
edition, $5.95) 





16. THE MOONFLOWER 
VINE, Jetta Carleton 
{Publisher's 

edition, $4.95) 





54. SHORT NOVELS 
OF STEINBECK 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.00) 


93. SEVEN DAYS IN 
MAY, Fletcher 
Knebel & Charles 
W. Bailey, II 

(Pub. edition, $4.95) 





227. Beards’ BASIC 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


Now is an especially worthwhile time to 

sample a short trial membership in the 
Literary Guild—for never before has such an 
impressive group of books been offered to 
new members. 

Among the choices on this page you'll see 
many current best-sellers chosen for their 
reading enjoyment as well as importance... 
plus a variety of valuable reference works 
for your home library. 

The purpose of this trial membership of- 
fer is to introduce you to the many benefits 
Guild members enjoy while buying (at Guild 
prices) books they would want to read and 
Own anyway... 

Savings: as a member, you pay only $2 for 
current best-sellers that cost others as much 
as $3.95, $4.95, and even more in the pub- 
lishers’ editions. (Extra-value selections are 


If you join the Guild now and agree 
to accept at least four selections 


or alternates during the coming year. 


priced higher.) You always save at least 40%, 
often as much as 60%, Timeliness: selections 
are chosen by Guild editors before publica- 
tion, from manuscripts submitted by all pub- 
lishers, and sent as soon as published to 
members who want them. Advance reviews; 
forthcoming selections and alternates are 
reviewed before publication in “Wings,” 
sent free every month. Freedom of choice: 
as a member, you need take as few as four 
books during the coming year—out of 20 or 
more titles every month. Charge privileges: 
you pay only after you have received the 
books you wish to accept and keep. Free 
bonus books: you choose a bonus book free 
(from a special catalog) after every fourth 
selection or alternate you buy. 


Join now while this offer is still in effect. 
Send no money. Just mail the coupon. 


NOTE: The Guild editions shown are sometimes reduced in size, but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Publishers, Garden City, L.I, 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 
Dept. 3-AT- 9, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a trial member of 
the Literary Guild and send me the FOUR 
books or sets whose numbers | have 
printed in the four boxes at right. Bill me 
only $1 plus shipping for all four. If not 
delighted, | may return them in 10 days 
and this membership will be cancelled. 


| do not need to accept a book every 
month — only as few as four a year —and MR. 
may resign any time after purchasing four ates 
books. All selections and alternates will be 
described to me in advance in the monthly 
bulletin “Wings,” and a convenient form 
will always be provided for my use if ! do 
not wish to receive a forthcoming selec- 
tion. You will bill me only $2 plus shipping 
for each book | take, unless | want an 
extra-value selection or alternate at a 
higher price. For each four monthly selec- 
tions or alternates I accept, | may choose 
a valuable bonus book from the special 
bonus catalog. 


ADDRESS 


city 


iF UNDER 18 
HAVE PARENT SIGN HERE: 


ies, a Sea 


(Use the key number oppearing before the title of 
each book or set you wish; please print clearly) 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


STATE. 


TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection Price, $2.20 plus shipping. Address: 
LITERARY GUILD (CANADA), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good in 
Continental U.S.A. and Canada only. 34-G622 





Report on Washington 


for the hearts and minds of the world’s more than 
eighty Communist parties, which are vital to the 
spread of the holy writ, whether it be the Moscow 
or the Peiping translation. 


Even more hidden from clear view is the rela- 
tion of the Soviet-American nuclear power strug- 
gle to Kremlin decision making. The Kremlin 
must know that American officials are not idly 
boasting when they talk of being able to destroy 
the Soviet Union even after a surprise first strike 
at the United States by Russia. The recent 
Atomic Energy Commission decision to cut back 
on production of fissionable material indicates 
the Administration’s confidence in our nuclear 
superiority. And its meaning will not be lost on 
Moscow. 


It has been evident for many months now that 
a central Soviet problem has been the allocation 
of scarce resources. Though the proof so far is 
lacking, there must have been some decision to 
limit military claims, perhaps on the ground that 
Churchill’s “balance of terror” afforded sufficient 
protection to the. Soviet Union and that the 
chances of dramatically upsetting the balance 
are slim indeed. 


Hot line to Moscow 


Since war may come by accident, there is hope 
in the opening, about September 1, of the new 
“hot line” emergency telecommunication link 
between Washington and Moscow. The new link 
does make possible a quick explanation from one 
side to the other if there is an accidental firing, 
or if a madman does defeat the control mecha- 
nisms. Such a message quite conceivably could 
prevent escalation to all-out war. 


The Soviet-American stalemate has permitted 
the boiling up of the lesser conflicts held in check 
when the nuclear giants were bellowing at each 
other, as they did last fall. For example, not until 
the Cuban crisis had clearly passed did General 
de Gaulle impose his veto on British membership 
in the Common Market and intensify his campaign 
to curtail American influence in Europe. Like- 
wise, the Sino-Soviet quarrel reached a new 
intensity, and the European satellites were em- 
boldened to talk back to Moscow after the air over 
Cuba had cleared. 





As to the problems in the Atlantic alliance, 
Washington feels that a new relationship between 
the United States and its European allies, espe- 
cially in a psychological sense, is beginning to form. 
De Gaulle pushes for one formula, Kennedy for 
another. The likelihood is that, in time, some 
third formula will be created. At least there has 
been enough lifting of the sense of impending 
doom to begin to calculate some way out of the 
present Atlantic deadlock. 


The Negro and politics 


The great domestic crisis of 1963, the nation- 
wide eruption of a struggle by American Negroes 
to break those bonds still remaining a century 
after emancipation, has almost totally disrupted 
every other domestic issue in Washington. 


The outcome in Congress is now far from clear, 
nor is there yet a national consensus from which 
senators and representatives can take a cue. On 
all sides it is believed that the conduct of the 
Negroes themselves will have a critical bearing 
not only on what Congress does but on what is 
done by states and cities and towns, by business, 
and by other groups who have power to break 
down old barriers. 


Washington has lately begun to think about the 
possible political consequences. The national 
conventions are less than a year off, and already 
the civil rights issue is deep in politics. The po- 
tential Republican candidacy of Senator Gold- 
water is central to much of the current political 
thinking. 


Those who have looked back at the 1960 elec- 
tion figures come up with something like this: 
rural America is basically Republican, whoever 
the party nominee may be; the core of our big 
cities is basically Democratic; the real battle- 
ground is the suburbs. In 1960, for example, 
Kennedy ran up some 6,780,000 votes, to just 
under 4,000,000 for Nixon, in eighteen major 
cities. But in the suburbs of these cities, plus the 
suburbs of then-voteless Washington, D. C., which 
will cast its first presidential vote next fall, Nixon 
outran Kennedy by 4,517,000 to 4,394,000. This 
almost tied suburban vote was a vast switch from 
the voting in the Eisenhower-Stevenson contests, 
in which the GOP totals ran far, far ahead. 


Living in these suburbs today are many of the 
men and women who have been providing the 
leadership among the white majority of the nation 
in breaking down racial barriers, both before and 
since the crisis in Birmingham shocked the coun- 
try. But the politicians generally feel that suburbia 
could very easily be repelled by Negro excesses 
and that this would be reflected both in the Con- 
gress and at the polling places next fall. 
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This Kind of 
War 


MEMORIES, DREAMS, 
REFLEC TIONS 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — Here are some of the selections that 
the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selec- 
tions of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of 
current interest and lasting value — solid, readable books that range from social 
science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you 
as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with 
the benefits of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, 
you may acquire as many as six books in this way. JJ] CONVENIENCE. Member- 
ship in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the books you 


This Kind of War, T. R. Fehrenbach. The Brutal Lesson of Korea. Retail $10.00. 
Member’s price $6.50. 

*Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil, Hannah Arendt; and 
Love Declared: Essays on the Myths of Love, Denis de Rougemont. Com- 
bined retail price $10.00. Member's price (for both books) $5.95. 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford....... Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95. 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections,C. G. Jung. Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.95. 
The Tin Drum, Ginter Grass. ........---+ Retail $6.95. Member's price $5.75. 


The Essential Walter Lippman: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 

Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare. Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50. 

The Paper Economy, David T. Bazelon....... Retail $6.95. Member's price $5.95 

Sex, Culture and Myth, Bronislaw Malinowski. Retail $6.95. Member's price $5.50. 

The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.50. 

The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis....... Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50. 

The Feminine Mystique, Betty Friedan Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.95. 

The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brinton. Including Plato, Sophocles, Aquinas, 
Nietzsche, Engels, Freud, Toynbee, Kant, Whitehead, Kluckhohn, Shapley. 
Huxley, and more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell...... Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 

Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A mascive com- 
pendium of studies by Mead, May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Howe, Jaspers, Mills, and more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

Privacy: The Right to Be Let Alone, Morris L. Ernst and Alan U. Schwartz. Retail 
$6.00. Member's price $4.50. 

*Catch-22, Joseph Heller; and The Rising Gorge, S. J. Perelman. Combined retail 
price $10.45. Member's price (for both books) $5.95. 

The Masks of God: Oriental Mythology, Joseph Campell. Retail $7.50. 

Member's price $5.50. 





*TWO BOOKS COUNTING AS ONE SELECTION 


Te iomas hee 
en eh me 
Samer = te ts om 


THE 
AFFLUENT 
SAIET 


GALBRAITH 


ANY 3 BOOKS FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION J SAVINGS UP TO $37.00 








The Paper 
Economy 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY a 
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DAVID T. BAZELON 


CRANE BRINTON 





ORIENTA 
MYTHOLOGY 


¢ JOSEPH CAMPBELI 


want in the comfort of your own home — enabling you to build your library 
conveniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find 
News, containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of the many other books available at special member's prices. You 
need choose only the books you want. ff AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a 
member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40%% on the books you take. Further- 
more, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50°/o. Compare 
the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone 
can amount to as much as $37.00. BONUS BOOKS, When your introductory 
agreement has been completed, you will be entitled to a free bonus book of 
your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, inc. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll and send me the 3 free books of my choice, with my first 
selection at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). ! agree to 
buy four additional selections or alternates from the wide range of books that 
will be made available to me in the coming year at substantial savings. When 1 
do not want the current selection — or prefer to order another book — I may do 
so on the convenient form provided for this purpose. | may cancel my member- 
ship ai any time after purchasing the four additional books. 
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(Same offer & prices apply in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


AYHAR’S SILENCE... 
TO PREPARE FOR THE 
GREATEST CHALLENGE 


When Rudolf Serkin stopped con- 
certizing for a year to re-study a 
composer he had already mastered, 
it was a measure of the depth of his 
dedication to music. As a result of 
that year, this great artist has 
achieved complete identification 
with Beethoven’s piano music. His 
new record of the ““Appassionata,”’ 
“Moonlight” and ““Pathétique’’ so- 
natas—the first fruit of his re-study 
and planned recording of all the 
thirty-two sonatas—personifies 
Rudolf Serkin, the musician and 
humanist. 


It is this same spirit of dedication 
that pervades the Marlboro Music 
School and Festival he founded in 
Vermont. At Marlboro there is no 
thought of financial rewards—only 
music-making in its finest and most 
joyous state. ‘Marlboro could hap- 
pen only in America,” said Mr. 
Serkin. And now America has re- 
turned the compliment by awarding 
him the highest civilian peacetime 
honor, The Presidential Medal of 
Freedom. The citation reads, to 


those “who contribute significantly 

to the quality of American life.” 

RUDOLF SEHERKIN 

ON COLUMBIA 
ERWORKS 


Moonlight 
Appassionata_ ¥ 
Pathétique 


DON HUNSTEIN 
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CONCERTO NO. 2 IN D MINOR meen te 
_ COL UMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA A eee 
Rudolf Serkin and Leon Fleisher, pianists; 


ENE ORMANDY 


Benita Valente, soprano; Marlena Kleinman, alto; 
Wayne Connor, tenor; Martial Singher, bass 
SCHUBERT: 
THE SHEPHERD ON THE ROCK, Op. 129 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist; 
Harold Wright, clarinetist; Benita Valente, soprano 
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BEETHOVEN TE 
CONCERTO NO. 1 INC MAJOR 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, OP. 15 MARLBORO MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, 


RUDOLF SERKIN 


PIANIST, WITH THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 
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RUDOLF SERKIN, DIRECTOR 








[COLUMBIA 6) | SERKIN/BERNSTEIN Concerto No. 23 in A Major jor Piano and Orchestra, K. 458 
kin | Mozart: ee BEETHOVEN: “EMPEROR” CONCERTO Cerceris No. 16 in D Major for Piano and Orchestra, K.451 a ™" ALEXANDEI 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC Rudolf Sorkin, Pianist 
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Concerto No. 2 in B-flat major 
for Piano and Orchestra, 
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CONCERTO NO. 17 IN G MAJOR 
SCHUBERT: AUF DEM STROM, Op. 119 p FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, K. 453 
CONCERTO NO. 25 IN C MAJOR 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA. K. 503 
Pome 7i Pal af 
a $ wal i a | 
conducting the 
COLUMBIA 
SYMPHONY 
jancurerns 


Serkin, piano; Myron Bloom, French horn; 
Benita Valente, soprano 
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Coleridge was interrupted 
while writing “Kubla Khan” by 
“a person from Porlock.” When 
he returned to his desk, his mood 
and his train of thought were 
broken, and he never finished the 
poem. 

An interruption may be reason 
enough not to finish a poem, since 
poetry demands inspiration. But 
it’s no excuse for failure to follow 
through on good intentions. 


How many times have you 
thought of making some addi- 
tional provision for your finan- 
cial future—something besides a 
savings account and an insurance 
program—and failed to do so be- 
cause of a brief distraction? How 
often have you told yourself that 
you ought to invest your surplus 
funds with an eye to the years 
ahead—and failed to act because 
of inertia, interruption, or inad- 
vertence? 

Lack or loss of inspiration is 
not the reason. Providing for the 
future is not a matter of inspira- 
tion but of common sense. And 
buying securities (which is one 
way of helping to provide for the 
future) should be done not with 
a heated imagination but after a 
cold look at facts and figures. 

If youve made up your mind 
to become an investor, take the 
first step. Drop a card in the mail 
to us requesting a free copy of 
“How to Invest in Stocks and 
Bonds.” It’s yours for the asking. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








Report on Washington 


Many disagree with such a read- 
ing. Yet it is evident that the 
Goldwater boom has behind it not 
only the far right in economic terms 
but an element ready and willing 
to campaign on a “‘lily-white GOP” 
line. And, so the argument goes, 
it really makes no difference what 
Goldwater himself may say if he 
is the GOP nominee — he will be 
the “white”? candidate. Democratic 
strategists scoff at much of this talk; 
they profess to believe that what 
the President has set out to do for 
the Negro is not only morally right 
but good politics as well. 


The net of this argument is now 
totally unclear. The only certain 
thing, if anything is certain in poli- 
tics, is that the outcome of the civil 
rights struggle both in and out of 
Congress will be a key factor in the 
1964 presidential election. 


The new isolationists 


Senator Dirksen and Representa- 
tive Halleck, the Senate and House 
GOP leaders, have been hammering 
away week after week on the theme 
of ‘virtual surrender’? by the Ad- 
ministration to the Soviets on the 
test-ban issue and a general weakness 
in other areas of Soviet-American 
relations. 


The fact is that the party’s con- 
gressional leadership has been more 
conservative than its presidential 
candidates all the way back to 
Calvin Coolidge. But then a Wilkie, 
a Dewey, an Eisenhower, or a 
Nixon has come along to lead the 
party on a more internationalist 
line of foreign policy. Despite all 
the Goldwater boom, the cynics 
among the politicians of both par- 
ties believe this pattern will repeat 
itself next year. But the Rockefeller 
divorce and marriage and the lim- 
ited boomlets for Governors Rom- 
ney and Scranton have shaken some 
liberal Republicans to the point of a 
real fear of a Goldwater nomination. 


Many say, why not have a real 
choice for the voters for once — 
Goldwater versus Kennedy? And 
the Goldwater boom has reached 
such a point that if he is denied the 
nomination, it could seriously dam- 
age the party’s chances in 1964. 
Hence, the situation now is similar 


a. 


to the 1952 situation, when General 
Eisenhower went into the GOP race 
because, in part at least, he feared 
Senator Taft’s brand of isolationism. 
But today there is no new Ike to 
challenge Goldwater. 


One question is whether there is 
not already considerable neo-isola- 
tionism among Democrats as well 
as Republicans. A return to the 
pre-war isolationism is plainly im- 
possible to most Americans, what 
with missiles buried today in Wyo- 
ming or Arizona. But there are 
many who feel that we can cut our 
commitments and otherwise pull in 
our horns now that missiles located 
here at home can reach every corner 
of the Communist bloc. Recrimina- 
tions over General de Gaulle and 
his policies clearly have added to 
this feeling. 


For example, Senator Frank 
Church, a Democrat who sits in iso- 
lationist William E. Borah’s old 
Idaho seat, suggested to a Na- 
tional War College audience that 
the United States sell nuclear war- 
heads at cost to an integrated Euro- 
pean force, assuming one could be 
created, thus making it possible, 
in his view, for American troops to 
be withdrawn from Europe. He 
coupled this proposal with a prior 
defense against those who might 
“object that I am offering a blue- 
print for returning the United States 
to isolationism” by replying that 
“it is Europe, not us, which pur- 
sues increasingly isolationist poli- 
cies, largely at our expense, in both 
the military and economic spheres.” 
Whatever the merits of such a view, 
it is undeniable that it has been 
strengthened by subsequent French 
moves to trim further its NATO 
commitments and to cut American 
farm exports to France in particular 
and Europe in general. 


What the President said during 
his European tour was designed to 
combat such disintegration within 
the Atlantic alliance. Despite a lot 
of criticism in advance and some 
after the fact, Washington generally 
felt the trip was worthwhile, even 
necessary. But it was only one part 
of what surely is going to be a long 
haul for the United States as it seeks 
the outlines of a new relationship 
across the sea while avoiding a big 
swing of the pendulum of opinion 
here at home. 
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PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way this great 
N classic (written more than two thousand years 
ago) hits so many nails squarely on the head today! 
Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, is 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — 
whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 

This beautiful edition contains the five great dia- 
logues. In these conversations between friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal — you have 
“philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 
















religion. 


MEDITATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a 

powerful telescope at the Rome of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. You will be struck by resemblances to 
Our Own era as you read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic who found peace in traditional customs... 
the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, who 
punctured so many beliefs... the impassioned words 
of Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new 


ARISTOTLE 


Be Ba master of them that know,” this supreme 
mind of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of 
his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, art, drama, logic, morals — he ex- 
plored them all, with a mind open to truth and a 
heart eager for understanding. 

Included is the essence of his five celebrated es- 
says. You will be amazed, as you read them, how 
this great philosopher discovered by pure reason 
so many truths upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 





ON MAN IN 
THE UNIVERSE 









Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
tival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any 
specific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre — books you and 
your children will read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB PT 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS AURELIUS 
pictured above, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE vol- 
umes. If not completely satisfied after seven days’ 
examination, I may return all 3 books and owe 
nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep I 
will send you the low price of only $3.39 p us 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. only.) 


are so readable. They would not have lived 2"Y specii number of books—only or Spapens Me 

A want. No money in advance, no members ip ees. TS. sssenrerrrererrrrrernensnsrenrrrunmennneneenee 
b angle Bop yee nal wopld not kave You may cancel membership at any time. May (Please Print Plainly 
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stand. And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


ing, binding costs are rising. The low introduc- 
tory price for these THREE beautiful volumes 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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'ROGRESS REPORT TO U.S. INDUSTRY FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO | 
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The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico’s all-out 
crusade against disease and poverty has given 


these children a life expectancy of 70 years. 


(Twenty years ago, they would have been lucky to reach 50) 
~ ak. 


HE Commonwealth of Puerto 


Rico is one of the world’s health- 
iest places to live. No other people 
in the western hemisphere have a 
longer life expectancy. 

Yet, little more than a generation 
ago, Puerto Rico was calleda “stricken 
land.” The average Puerto Rican 
existed on 31 cents a day. One out of 
three lived in a slum. Diarrhea snuffed 
out more lives every year than heart 
disease and cancer combined. 

About 1940, astonishing things 
began to happen. The people of 


nm 





Bootstrap?’ an all-out crusade against 
poverty, the real cause of the diseases 
that plagued them. 

They tore down slums. Cleared 
away dumps. And started community 
improvement projects by the dozen. 


Government’s role 


To create jobs and generate income, 
the Government of Puerto Rico be- 
gan to offer manufacturers special 
incentives to open plants there. 
Today, you see the results of this 


massive self-help program every- 
whaea Naneler TANN faatauina naen 


humming away — providing jobs for 
120,000 people. New plants are 
opening at the rate of 3 a week. 

How are the people using their 
prosperity? Drive along the Com- 
monwealth’s 3,000 miles of paved 
roads and you'll see rows of neat new 
homes. Busy shopping centers. Invit- 
ing parks and playgrounds. 


Cultural renaissance 


You'll notice something else, too. 
Structures that feed the spirit. 
Schools. Theatres. Concert halls. 
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has come the most gratifying result of 
all. Poverty-bred diseases no longer 
exist. A child born today in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, can look 
forward to 70 productive years. 

Chances are your plant can pros- 
per in this atmosphere, too. 


This is one in a series of reports to U.S. 
industry on the economic and cultural de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Manufacturers: Write for “Puerto 
Rico ’63,” a report on productivity, profits 
and special incentives. The address: Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 102G, 
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The Atlantic Report , 


i Pe eee still survives as the capital of a 
large if not great country. Yet even in the months 
since ‘‘independent Katanga” fell, the material 
for documenting the implausibility of survival 
can easily be listed: the siege of Léopoldville by 
the people of Kongo Central, the province which 
surrounds the federal capital on all sides but the 
riverfront, so that all food supplies were blocked 
off; paralyzing strikes by the workers at Otraco, 
the navigation system which works the river, and 
by schoolteachers whose pay is months and even 
years in arrears; the $162 million deficit in Fi- 
nance Minister Bamba’s new $364 million budget; 
the inflation ($358 million of printed paper 
churned into the economy since independence); 
the fission of six semi-autonomous provinces into 
twenty-one; the mass mutiny of the Léopoldville 
police; and the appalling corruption, of which 
diamond smuggling is the sensational example. 


Nearly half the world’s production of uncut dia- 
monds outside the U.S.S.R. came from the former 
province of Kasai in the Congo —a source of 
wealth for the country potentially as great as the 
more publicized copper of Katanga. Industrial 
diamonds, of which the Congo produces nine 
tenths of the free world’s supply, come from 
Bakwanga and the surrounding countryside. Dia- 
monds for jewelry were mined at Tshikapa, near 
the border of Portuguese Angola in the new 
province of United Kasai, by Forminiere. Until 
independence this was a partnership between the 
Belgian government and De Beers, the British 
company with the monopoly of free world dis- 
tribution. But legal fragmentation of the original 
province has been too much for Forminiere. Pro- 
duction at Tshikapa fell, according to official 
figures, from 657,903 carats in 1959 to 132,916 
carats in 1961 and since then to zero. 


The European staff has been withdrawn; only a 
handful of caretakers are supposed to be there. 
But production, of course, goes on. The smug- 
glers — mainly ‘‘Senegalese’? Africans, but the 
term covers people from the Ivory Coast — have 
descended on Kasai like vultures. One thousand 
were deported only recently. Some of the precious 
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stones cross the nearest frontier to Portugalia, in 
Angola; but the real smugglers’ trail reaches across 
the Congo River to Brazzaville, where there is a 
flourishing illegal market. 


Nearly everybody is in the racket. Special min- 
ing police, trained in Léopoldville, had to be dis- 
banded soon after they reached Bakwanga. A 
Cabinet minister in the fledgling provincial gov- 
ernment of United Kasai hired a special plane 
and flew to Léopoldville with 2000 carats of high- 
est-quality stones for which he attempted amateur- 
ishly to find a buyer. He explained that he had 
stumbled across the sack of diamonds, wondered 
whom they might belong to, thought it might con- 
ceivably be Forminiere, and had come specially 
to Léopoldville to find out. To avoid embarrass- 
ment his explanation was accepted, and he was 
allowed to return quietly to his ministerial duties. 


The new leaders 


Such tales could be multiplied many times and 
would fill a diverting dossier of decay. But what 
counts is the direction in which events are now 
moving. After the traumatic experience of the 
first days of independence, the Congo needed 
above all a long period of convalescence under a 
leader of competence and restraint, a figure of 
calm rather than a perpetrator of further turmoil. 
This it has found in Cyrille Adoula, the former 
labor leader, whom perceptive Belgians had 
picked out some months before independence as 
a likely Premier under a Kasavubu presidency. 


Adoula has remained continuously in office 
since August, 1961, when legal government was 
re-created under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions; he has several times had the laugh on Con- 
golese and foreign commentators alike who have 
“proved? on more than one occasion that the 
political equation in Léopoldville forbade his sur- 
vival. His lack of a working majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly, which had been responsible for 
the delay in considering the new federal consti- 
tution, had arisen from the gathering together of 
disgruntled groups into an organized opposition by 
that much-disappointed man, Jean Bolikango. 


OLLEGIAN 


He’s a student at General Motors Institute. Today, he’s absorbed in higher mathematics. 
Tomorrow, perhaps Plato and Aristotle . . . political theory and psychology . . . humanities 
and economics—in short, whatever makes for a well-rounded education. Next week, he 
may be on the job in an automobile plant. Twenty-four hundred other students like him 
are studying to be electrical, mechanical or industrial engineers, in one of the world’s 
most unusual institutions of higher learning. 


During their first four college years at GMI, students alternate between six weeks of inten- 
sive study at GMI and six weeks of paid work at one of 133 General Motors operations 
across the nation and in Canada. Their fifth year is entirely in the field . . . preparing 
bachelor theses based on actual engineering projects of their sponsoring GM divisions. 


Since its small beginning, 37 years ago, GMI has graduated 6,000 engineers. The great 
majority chose to remain with General Motors and today are employed in a wide range of 
technical and managerial positions in GM plants throughout the world. The educational 
investment in these people has been a beneficial one—not only for them and for General 
Motors—but for the many communities where they now work and live. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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WIN'‘250” 





Uncover documented facts that relate 
famous 19th century Americans to 


The Gertat Aemme tn bourbon. 
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ATTIC TRUNKS 


OLD NEWSPAPERS 





BOOKS 


Tucked away in the attic trunk, hidden in stacks of old news- 
papers, in books and magazines true stories have been found 
linking Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and Mark Twain to 
Old Crow. Perhaps you, too, can uncover a similar historic 





fact. A $250.00 reward will be paid for each accepted item. 


$250.00 rewards already paid for factual stories on: 


WM. H. HARRISON. An 
old news item, sent by a 
student in Peoria, reports 
Wm. H. Harrison praised 
Old Crow ecstatically. 


JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. An 
editor sent a manuscript re- 
porting “Old Crow always 
present” at barbecues 
Breckinridge attended, 





U. S. GRANT. A staff offi- 
cer’s granddaughter sent 
an 1885 interview that 
quotes Grant saying Old 
Crow is “prime.” 


WALT WHITMAN. A clerk 
from Kansas City sent a 
book revealing a famous 
actor’s gift of Old Crow to 
this great poet. 


Please send letters describing the historical fact or facts 
about Old Crow which you have discovered to the 


LD CROW HISTORICAL BUREAU + 380 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


who shall be sole judges of the acceptability of data submitted. 


) CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF 












Report on the Congo 


Considerably older than most 


| Congolese politicians (he is now 


fifty-four), Bolikango was Adoula’s 
schoolmaster, and he belongs to the 
same Bangala tribe, which also sup- 
plied most of the levies for the Force 
Publique (now the ANC, Congolese 
National Army). Besides achieving 
some distinction as a vernacular nov- 
elist, Bolikango was the senior Afri- 
can in the Congolese civil service be- 
fore independence. It was at his 
house that the first political mani- 
festo, Conscience Africaine, was drafted 
in 1956, mainly by his former pupils. 


Despite his prestige, he was passed 
over in 1960 for all three offices 
which he sought — Chief of State, 
for which he was heavily defeated by 
Kasavubu, leader of the Bakongo 
tribe, with whom the Bangala com- 
pete for dominance in the city of 
Léopoldville; Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; and Minister of 
National Defense. It is still a matter 
for controversy how important a 
factor the humiliation of their hero 
by Patrice Lumumba was in causing 
the mutiny of Bangala troops in the 
first days of the republic. Except for 
a short term as Vice Premier, Boli- 
kango has since sulked in opposition, 
awaiting the call of the nation that he 
is convinced will come. 


The status of Léopoldville 


After eighteen months in office, 
with a number of accomplishments 
to its credit but without the one de- 
cisive prize — the re-integration of 
South Katanga — the Adoula gov- 
ernment had antagonized a variety 
of sectional interests. Under the re- 
arrangement of provinces, the Ba- 
kongo tribal party Abako, which 
controls the vital stretch of country 
from Léopoldville to the Atlantic, 
had obtained its coveted autonomy 
under the title of Kongo Central. 
But the establishment of a Congolese 
“District of Columbia” at Léopold- 
ville dimmed Bakongo joy by de- 
priving the new province of the 
pleasure and satisfaction of incor- 
porating the national capital. 


The Abako deputies, who had 
hitherto formed part of the govern- 
ment’s majority, walked out of the 
Chamber during the debate on Léo- 
poldville’s status; their commitment 
to opposition was confirmed by the. 


NNOUNCING an exciting innovation in guided art enjoyment 
which enables you to look at priceless museum paintings in 

your home...in the FULL SIZE AND BEAUTY OF THE ORIGINALS. 
Now, using superb new color slides that project pictures up to 
TEN FEET ACROSS, you and your family can view the world’s 
art masterpieces as they were meant to be seen and appreciated. 


You are invited to accept a Charter Subscription—at surprisingly low cost—to 


T 





AVE YOU ever wondered why people who are 

otherwise well-informed often fail to de- 
velop a real understanding and enthusiasm for 
the world’s great art treasures? Perhaps it is 
because a genuine appreciation of art has al- 
ways had one limiting factor: the great amount 
of time and expense required to seek out famous 
paintings in collections all over the world and 
to view these masterpieces in the true colors 
and full size of the originals. 


If, due to this natural limitation, you and your 
family have had to rely upon small, scaled-down 
reproductions for your acquaintance with fa- 
mous paintings—with perhaps an occasional 
hurried visit to a museum—think what it would 
mean to view these cherished works in your own 
home in the exact size of the originals. For 
example, even a small Van Eyck panel may 
measure almost two feet across; Monet’s 
“Women in the Garden” is fully 8 feet high, 
and just a single detail from a fresco by Michel- 
angelo reaches 10 feet in height. Imagine seeing 
such pictures without loss of size or color fidel- 
ity right from your living room chair! 

This extraordinary experi- 
ence can now be yours — 
through a series of remark- 
able color slides offered to 
members of the new 
McGraw-Hill Color Slide 
Program of Art Enjoyment. 
There has never been any- 
thing like it for people who 
want to enhance their un- 
derstanding and enjoyment 
of great art. 


Your first set of color slides: 
24 great Impressionist Paintings 


If you accept our free demonstration offer, you 
will receive 24 color slides of magnificent Im- 
pressionist Paintings packaged in a unique and 
exciting album. The beautiful double-hinged 
covers open up wide to reveal your 24 slides 
neatly and visibly filed for easy selection. Bound 
into the center of this elaborate album is a com- 
plete art book with a guide to each of the slide 
pictures, as well as an authoritative, illustrated 
survey of the whole wonderful era of Impres- 
sionist Painting by Albert Châtelet, Director 
of France’s renowned Lille Museum. 


With your family or a few appreciative 
friends, you will enjoy a private showing of an 
extraordinary collection of canvases. You will 
gaze in astonishment as the full splendor of 
Manet’s daring “Luncheon on the Grass” ap- 
pears on your own wall in its entire nine-foot 
length, just as you would see it at the Louvre. 
You will bask in the warm colors of Renoir’s 
“Seated Bather”, fully four feet high. You will 
thrill to world-renowned paintings by Degas, 
Cassatt, Pissarro, Monet and others—each in 
the full size of the original—each unbelievably 
true in color, brush stroke and detail. 








An art collection in a few inches of space 


If you decide to keep your first Color Slide 
Album, and to subscribe to the remainder of the 
series which will be issued at two or three 
month intervals, you can look forward to a 
succession of rare riches indeed. Scheduled 
soon is the Color Slide Album of Dutch Paint- 
ings, among whose many glories you will find 
Rembrandts celebrated ‘Aristotle Contem- 
plating the Bust of Homer;” and the Color 
Slide Album of Italian Paintings, with famous 
works by Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, and others. More albums are planned, 
covering the leading periods of painting. You 
will be free to take only those albums you wish. 


Specialists in fine art photography trav- 
elled the world over to obtain these 35mm 
(2 x 2) color slides. They set a new stand- 
ard of brilliance, depth and faithfulness 
to the original — revealing each painting 
as no printed reproduction can do. They 
are capable of almost limitless enlarge- 
ment and can be used in any home slide 
Projector. If you do not own a projector, 
you may obtain one at a very low cost as 
a subscriber. See special offer. 


The least you might expect to pay for a set of 
24 slides of comparable quality—if the subjects 
were available at your favorite museum of art— 
is $15.00 to $18.00. Yet as a subscriber to this 
new Program, you pay only $7.95 for each al- 
bum of 24 slides including a handsomely illus- 
trated art book with commentary by outstanding 


he Color Slide Program 
49) of Art Enjoyment 


and to receive your first Color Slide Presentation “Impressionist Paintings” for free trial 


authorities. (The slide-and-commentary method 
of instruction is itself widely used in leading 
museums and universities.) 

Try your first Color Slide Album 10 days free 
Send no money now; we will ship your Color 
Slide Album of Impressionist Paintings, com- 
plete with a handy slide previewer, and enroll 
you as a trial subscriber. If you are thrilled with 
the trial and want to continue with the Pro- 
gram, send the special subscriber’s price of only 
$7.95, plus a few cents shipping cost, as payment 
for your first album. Thereafter you will be 
offered a new album (with 24 slides and ac- 
companying text) every two or three months 
at the same low price. If you are not delighted, 
however, you may return everything within 10 
days; your subscription will be cancelled, with- 
out further obligation. Mail coupon to Color 
Slide Program of Art Enjoyment, Dept. 
AT-963, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





IF YOU DO NOT HAVE A PROJECTOR: 
Here’s an unusual opportu- 
nity. We have obtained a 
limited supply of the sensa- 
tional new Minolta Mini 35, 
with Rokkor F2.5 wide angle 
projection lens. This top- 
rated portable slide projector 
shows all 35mm slides. List 
price $37.50 — subscribers’ 
price only $14.95 (including 
carrying case). Because of 
the limited supply, orders 
will be filled as received, 
and remittance must accom- 
pany form below. Full refund 
if returned in 10 days. 


r--------------= 


McGraw-Hill Color Slide Program 
of Art Enjoyment, Dept. AT-963 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my trial subscription and send me 
the Color Slide Album of Impressionist Paint- 
ings (including 24 color slides and illustrated 
48-page art book). Bill me at the special 
Charter Subscriber’s price of only $7.95, plus 
a few cents shipping. You will send me a new 
Color Slide Presentation Album every two or 
three months, at the same low price. I am not 
obligated to take any minimum number, and I 
may stop whenever I wish. 

If I am not delighted with my first shipment, 
I may return everything within 10 days and 
you will cancel my subscription. 











Namitsec cousdaves covcesesecrniéne se ccccstc 
Address: o cccsvelsacscccecévovetesecccsetes 


Check here if you prefer to send $7.95 now, in 
which case we will pay shipping. Same 10-day 
return privilege, refund guaranteed. 

Check here if you wish the Minolta Mini 35 Pro- 
jector included; remit $14.95 with this coupon 
for projector. Money refunded if not delighted. 
AT-963 
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it matters... 


When 
the Negroes 
revolt 


he Negro Revolution—1963—has been reported in depth and with courage by the 
Post, because the editors believe it matters. It is among the most profound social 
upheavals in our history. Beyond the bloodshed and violence, its impact has been felt 
in less dramatic, but no less important, ways: in living habits and working conditions, 
manufacturing and marketing concepts, in the education of our children. It may be the 
overriding issue in the 1964 presidential campaign. Post editors were aware of the now 
flaming Negro militancy before it reached tinder point. Well in advance of the fury, 
the Post pinpointed the key battlefronts, then moved behind the scenes to reveal the 
battle plan and review the shock troops who would execute it: zealous youth groups; 
Martin Luther King; the fanatical Black Muslims and their chief, Malcolm X. When 
trouble started, the Post explained it with vivid, but judicious, articles by gifted writers 
who stressed the historical perspective, rather than the sporadic unfolding of news 
events. The Post added thrust to these articles with a series of tough-minded editorials 
urging light, not heat: understanding and moderation, rather than revolution and vio- 
lence. The Post will continue to shed light on this social upheaval. Because it matters. 


POST 


800 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 








Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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proclamation of martial law in the 
capital to cope with bands of bri- 
gands who were engaging in affrays 
in the streets. Bolikango was able to 
persuade them, states’ righters by 
creed, to unite with the remaining 
supporters of the late Patrice Lu- 
mumba and Antoine Gizenga, the 
principal advocates of a centralized 
form of government, and with Cona- 
kat, the extreme states’ rights party 
of Katanga’s Moise Tshombe. 


Various other small groups which 
had not been satisfied with office 
since Adoula had set an example of 
| economy and austerity by drastically 
slimming his Cabinet added their 
votes to what appeared to be the 
winning combination. 


Adoula showed suppleness but 
also determination and strength. It 
is easy to see now that this paid off, 
but at the time of the maximum po- 
litical pressure on him last November 
he did not know for certain that the 
UN would shortly deal decisively 
with the Katangese secession. Back- 
| pedaling over martial law, Adoula 
| yielded nothing over the ‘“neutraliz- 
ing” of Léopoldville. The scandal of 
rival politicians intimidating the 
Assembly by armed supporters of 
their own tribe had to be forever 
banished. The government with- 
stood the food boycott of the capital 
organized by Kongo Central. The 
West Germans and Americans air- 
lifted emergency supplies, the Ba- 
kongo were talked into removing 
their roadblocks, the Otraco strike 
was smashed by the arrest of its 
leaders. 





The Katanga issue 


Jean Bolikango boasted that he 
alone could resolve the issue of Ka- 
tanga by sitting ‘““Bantu-fashion with 
legs out-stretched,” around a table 
with Tshombe. Much cant has been 
talked about the superior insight of 
one Bantu African into the thought 
processes of another. The same Con- 
golese personalities who were seri- 
ously underestimated by the whites 
because of their lack of conformity 
with non-Congolese stereotypes were 
just as seriously underestimated by 
other Africans — General Mobutu 
being the outstanding example. The 
same Congolese politicians who baf- 
fled, infuriated, and frustrated non- 
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African negotiators — Moise Tshom- 
be, above all — produced the same 
effects on the Africans, like Robert 
Gardiner and Eliud Mathu, who 
took over. 


At this juncture the UN, harassed 
beyond endurance by the sniping 
at its servants by the rifles and mor- 
tars of gendarmerie and mercena- 
ries, delivered South Katanga into 
the hands of the central government. 
President Kasavubu promptly ad- 
journed the National Assembly, 
which, although unable to produce 
the special majority required to 
compel the collective resignation of 
the government, had been amusing 
itself by picking off the individual 
ministers one by one. But when the 
UN presented Adoula with the prize 
of prizes, Bolikango sportingly con- 
gratulated the government and ac- 
knowledged in so many words that 
Kasavubu was within his legal rights 
in giving Adoula a break from par- 
liamentary harassment. 


The UN turns out to be right 


Every major criticism of the UN’s 
political judgment over Katanga has 
now been proved false. It had been 
claimed — most prominently by the 
British Foreign Secretary — that ac- 
tion by the UN force to end secession 
would result either in the UN itself 
becoming a colonial power, because 
with Tshombe’s elimination there 
would be no one left with sufficient 
popular support to govern the rich 
mining zones of South Katanga, or, 
alternatively, in the UN being 
bogged down in a long guerrilla war. 


It was further alleged that the 
UN was vindictively bent on Tshom- 
be’s political and perhaps even physi- 
cal extinction and that, whatever 
political miscalculations he may 
have made, such a fate was not 
worthy of a man who had preserved 
European lives and property and 
kept the precious wheels of industry 
regularly in motion during an inter- 
val of acknowledged anarchy. 


These criticisms referred to dan- 
gers that were by no means imagi- 
nary or implausible, and tough 
diplomatic pressure accompanied 
them. But there was neither large- 
scale sabotage nor bush war nor 
political vacuum. Tshombe con- 
tinues to be acknowledged by the 
UN and the Congolese government 
as the legitimate Provincial President 


Key thoughts to 


understanding the industrial 
problems we live with 





For generations Americans have taken 
for granted the fact that this country 
is young and that its industrial plants 
have justifiably enjoyed the envy of 
the world. However, since World War 
II, there has been increasing reference 
in the news to America’s need to 
modernize. 

Has our nation become old? 

Estimates have been made that $90 
billion worth of equipment and plant 
facility in this country is obsolete. And 
the rate of obsolescence adds 6 billion 
dollars additional obsolete facilities 
every year. 

The serious aspect of this changed 
condition is not simply that America 
is aging but that other countries have 
been accelerating their rate of indus- 
trial modernization, especially since 
World War IT. 

In order to compete, obviously Amer- 
ica must also accelerate its rate of 
modernization. 

Since World War II, the steel indus- 
try has spent over $15 billion for ex- 





REBUILDING OF THE 10-INCH BAR MILL at 
Republic's Cleveland steel plant is one of the 
large projects in Republic’s continuous mod- 
ernization program. This 14-stand mill is 
producing a wide range of high quality bar 
products as fast and efficiently as any mill 
of its kind in the country. Republic’s Steel 
Bars are used in myriad products—automo- 
biles, farm tractors, implements, machine 
tools, machinery, metal fasteners, reinforced 
concrete construction. 


The Need To Modernize 


pansion and modernization. In 1962 it 
spent nearly an additional $1} billion, 
mostly for modernization. 


Republic Steel has poured millions 
of dollars into new plants and equip- 
ment in the last decade. Continuous 
modernization is necessary to compete 
against the modernization of more than 
80 other steel producing companies in 
this country, as well as against foreign 
producers. Modernization is also neces- 
sary in order to keep steel the lowest 
priced and most versatile of all com- 
mercial materials, because it has to 
compete against other materials, too. 


This is why Republic Steel spent 
millions of dollars for modernization 
in 1962, and intends to spend even more 
millions in 1963. By whatever means 
capital for modernization is attained, 
adequate profit is the basic essential 
upon which any form of financing is pred- 
icated. Modernization, therefore, for 
Republic or any other company, is di- 
rectly dependent upon corporate profits. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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of South Katanga; and even the 
militant Godefroid Munongo, a man 
deeply implicated in the death of 
Lumumba and in the fomentation 
of intertribal war, continues in office, 
| though removed from any contact 
| with the police and switched from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that 
of Health. 





The UN, excepting members of 
the Casablanca group on the Secre- 
tary General’s Advisory Council, 
[has never been concerned with the 
destruction of Tshombe as a political 
force. On the contrary, leading 
members of the UN’s staff as well as 
such powerful backers of its policies 
as the United States have been ac- 
tively concerned that Tshombe and 
his Conakat Party should be a 
weighty factor within the central 
government coalition. 





Brighter prospects 


From the UN’s action in Katanga 
last January three highly desirable 
consequences have flowed. Adoula 
has been able to pay an official visit 
to Brussels without loss of face pub- 
licly. His government has been re- 
constructed to include all three ma- 
jor elements in the combined oppo- 
sition — Lumumbists, Conakat, and 
Abako — without compromising his 
authority. Finally, the army is now 
at last ready to allow itself to be 
retrained by foreign missions. 


Since the tasks ahead remain so 
formidable — the adoption of a con- 
stitution, the conquest of inflation, 
the administrative organization of 
twenty-one provinces and a federal 
capital instead of six, to mention but 
the most obvious — it is altogether 
premature to say that the Congo 
has been saved. All one can say is 
that the prospects of salvation have 
begun to look brighter. The realign- 
ment of Belgian and UN policies 
in the same direction by Paul-Henri 
Spaak and U Thant has contributed 
much. U Thant took full advantage 
of Spaak’s risky operation, risky in 
terms of his own public opinion and 
of the limited elbowroom within a 
Catholic-Socialist coalition, to re- 
store Belgium’s good international 
standing. 


All experience since July, 1960, 





had convinced the UN and the 


DA 


Congolese alike that only Belgium 
could supply sufficient personnel 
and local knowledge to make the 
struggling republic a really going 
concern. The moment that the 
Thant plan had begun to deliver 
results in Katanga, some of the 
Congolese leaders had felt free to 
display again their lingering affec- 
tion for Belgium. 


Two even more delicate follow-up 
operations have now to be under- 
taken jointly by the Belgians, UN, 
and Congolese. First, since Belgian 
advisers in substantial numbers are 
indispensable for a long time ahead 
but a monopoly of Belgian advice is 
impossible domestically and inter- 
nationally, the most subtle articula- 
tion is called for between the UN’s 
long-term civilian operation and the 
Belgian aid program, now being 
planned by Spaak. 


The second post-Katanga opera- 
tion is the unraveling of the Belgo- 
Congolese financial entanglement. 
Once the Léopoldville administra- 
tion is recognized as the legal suc- 
cessor of the Belgian Congo, for 
this purpose it becomes, without any 
nationalization laws whatsoever, the 
major shareholder in the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga and in 
at least eighteen companies. 


Adoula’s official visit to Brussels 
fortunately initiated a new and more 
hopeful round of negotiations about 
“Les Contentieux Belgo-Congolais,” as 
the whole mass of unfinished business 
in connection with the transfer of 
power is collectively termed. The 
International Monetary Fund has 
supplied accounting experts, and 
three constitutional lawyers supplied 
by the UN have been helping with 
the permanent constitution. 


The Conakat floor leaders in 
both House and Senate are now 
ministers in Adoula’s government; 
two other ministers are drawn from 
the ranks of those Katangese who at 
times have served Tshombe under 
the secession but who have exerted 
themselves during important phases 
of that period to reconcile their 
province and their nation. What- 
ever compromise is reached between 
the two constitutional drafts pre- 
pared by the UN experts for Adoula 
and by T’shombe’s advisers in Elisa- 
bethville will now have to be made 
within the Léopoldville Cabinet. 


Avis can't afford | 
unwashed cars. 


Or smudged mirrors, dirty ashtrays, or anything 
less than new cars like lively, super-torque Fords. 
Why? 
When youre not the biggest in rent a cars, you have 
to try harder. 
We do. 
Were only No.2. 











Great Brrrain has reached a political water- 
shed. Exactly what lies on the further side of the 
frontier cannot be told until the two major party 
conferences in October, but, in general, a great 
deal is already clear. The next British government 
is likely to be predominantly young and predomi- 
nantly middle-class. The House of Lords will 
certainly change its character, for peers will 
be able to give up their titles to become “life 
commoners.” Finally, the next British govern- 
ment could well come to power on the rising 
tide of an ‘economic miracle.” Both major parties 
therefore must find a new philosophy of affluence. 


Both also have to seek a way to restore the 
moral fiber of a rather shaken and uncertain na- 
tion. Many commentators have seen this as es- 
sentially a challenge to the upper levels of the 
British class structure. Class is certainly involved, 
but the moral and security risks uncovered have in 
fact been produced by the middle classes — Nunn 
May, Burgess, MacLean, Philby, Blake, and Vas- 
sall among the spies, and the dolce vita set surround- 
ing the Profumo case among the rakes. 


The challenge is obviously accentuated by the 
possibility of a British economic miracle, which is 
bound to affect political fortunes. Were an elec- 
tion held. now, the Labor Party would win by a 
landslide. But the Conservatives have a full year 
in which to hold elections. A Labor Party with few 
` outstanding figures in it could, in a year’s time, 
find itself. in a boom, facing a new and more 
vigorous Tory administration filled with household 
names, It was this possibility that gave whatever 
power it had to the initial revolt against Mac- 
millan, which otherwise was small in scale and 
leaderless. It was this possibility too that simul- 
taneously produced the surge to Reginald Maud- 
ling, strengthened the support that already existed 
for R. A. Butler, and increased Macmillan’s de- 
termination to stay on. 


Tory favorites 


Maudling is forty-six years old, large, affable, 
easygoing, and intelligent. His career upward 
seemed to have been brought to an abrupt halt 
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by the failure of the Free Trade Area negotiations 
in 1958. Last year he was elevated by Macmillan 
to the control of the Treasury in the government 
reshuffle that increased to fifty-five out of ninety 
the number of senior and junior officeholders un- 
der the age of fifty. In his new capacity Maudling 
has shown a cautious but intelligent attitude to- 
ward expansion. The economic tide has been 
running for him, and he has not had to struggle to 
make headway. His political youth, however, 
while an attraction, since Labor’s Harold Wilson 
is about the same age, could result in handicapping 
him. Ifhe were nominated leader of the Conserva- 
tives now, he could have twenty years in the post, 
and would find it increasingly difficult to resist the 
swing of the electoral pendulum. 


Butler’s assets have been these. He is sixty years 
old, the “right” age. He is a considerable political 
philosopher. He was a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for almost four years, up to 1955. He 
might have been Prime Minister instead of Mac- 
millan, and very nearly was. He has a tremendous 
capacity for hard work. His drawbacks have been 
his sleepy public air and his extraordinary syntax 
— he once said Eden ‘‘is the best Prime Minister 
we have.” It is sometimes difficult to tell what he 
means, and he is not exciting. 


The same cannot be said of the man who has 
been the third favorite, Lord Hailsham. As soon 
as the House of Lords bill- was announced it was 
assumed that he would descend at the first avail- 
able opportunity to what is still called the Lower 
House, and as Mr. Quintin Hogg, make his vola- 
tile presence felt as a contender for the highest 
offices. Hogg is fifty-five years old. He says what 
he thinks so fiercely and frequently that he has 
been called “a man who goes off at half cock.” 


Tain Macleod,. forty-nine, who had some sup- 
porters, fell back as a result of his inadequate han- 
dling of the Profumo affair when he wound up the 
debate for Macmillan. Edward Heath, forty- 
seven, a man with a host of friends and a great 
reputation from the Common Market negotia- 
tions, has never held high office. 


THE GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


The twelve authoritative volumes that comprise THE GREAT AGES OF WORLD 
ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable reference shelf on the most significant 
periods of architecture throughout history. The individual books combine definitive 
texts with profuse illustrations—more than 900 photographs, drawings, and plans 
—to show the scope of each age, and to provide answers to such questions as: What 
makes the age significant? Which are its typical and most important structures? 
Its failures? What are the social, historical, and cultural situations that produced 


that particular architectural style? 


the seven aRts 


BOOK society 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux 
described as “a museum without walls"—to enrich 
your home with the finest books on the arts—at sub- 


stantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts 
Book Society — like those listed below — are all 
books of permanent value: oversize, richly illus- 
trated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, 

as a member you will regularly enjoy savings 
of 30% and more.Why not discover the great 
advantages of belonging to this unique or- 
ganization today? You may begin your 
membership with THE GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE-itself a selec- 
tion of The Seven Arts Book Society, 
and typical of the kind of books mem- 
bers regularly receive — for only 
$14.95. 


"Twelve 71⁄4” x 10” volumes, 
handsomely boxed 


1,500 pages 


Over 900 pages 
of illustrations 


More than 120,000 
words of text 


Together, these handsome books constitute a unique history of world architecture 
—relating a building or a style to its immediate social and historical environment, 
and to the monuments of other periods of architecture. They are serious art books, 
and intended not only for the student of art history and the professional architect, 
but for the general public as well. If you act now you may have this exciting new 
series THE GREAT AGES OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE—enclosed in three slipcases 
(and published at a retail price of $60.00)—for the special introductory price of 


$14.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 
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RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE GODS, André Malraux. 
Retail $20.00. Member’s price $12.95. 

THE ETERNAL PRESENT: The Beginnings of Art, Sigfried 
Giedion. Retail $12.50. Member’s price $9.95. 
ABSTRACT PAINTING, Michel Seuphor. Retail $20.00. 
Member's price $15.95. 


MASTERS OF MODERN DRAMA. A lavish, illustrated col- 
lection of 45 of the world’s great modern plays. Retail 
$14.95. Member's price $9.95. 


PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. (Selection).......... _ conenrse 

Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. THE ARCHITECTURE OF FANTASY: Visionary Architec- Mr. 

REMBRANDT, Ludwig Münz. Retail $15.00. Member's ture, Ulrich Conrads and Hans G. Sperlich. Retail $16.00. F- O Se ee A. ELI REE a = wedeshorsishinsjee ousiseenenostuneswossane 
price $11.95. Member's price $11.95. z Miss please print full name 
MONET, by William C. Seitz. Retail $15.00. Member's MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE, Wright, Gaudi, Address....... vs saenneeseninoussesnuecaeuegensesenenaessacesneen = 


price $11.95. 


LONDON PERCEIVED, V. S. Pritchett and Evelyn Hofer. 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


ART AND ILLUSION, E. H. Gombrich. Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $8:95. 


DESIGN FOR MODERN LIVING, Gerd and Ursula Hatje. 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


THE ARTS OF MANKIND, edited by André Malraux and 
Georges Salles. The monumental history of world art, to 
date including: SUMER—The Dawn of Art, THE ARTS OF 
ASSYRIA, PERSIAN ART, and THE ARTS OF THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC. Retail (each volume) $25.00. Member's price 
(each volume) $18.95. 


THE ART OF INDIAN ASIA, Heinrich Zimmer and Joseph 
Campbell. Retail $22.50. Member's price $17.95. 


Nervi, Le Corbusier, Aalto, and Mies van der Rohe. Re- 
tail $29.75. Member's price $16.95. 


MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Gropius, Neutra, 
Sullivan, Mendelsohn, and Niemeyer. Retail $24.75. 
Member's price $14.95, 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
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the seven aRts BOOK SOCIETI, inc 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 


You may enroll and send me the selection of my choice for only $5 (plus postage and 
handling). 1 agree to buy five additional selections or alternates in the next 12 months, from 
the wide range of books available to me at substantial savings. When I do not want the 
current selection—or prefer to order another book—I may do so on the convenient form pro- 
vided for this purpose. | may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the five 
additional books. 
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DISTILLED ENGLISH DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRI 


SNIGGOY ® NOSSIÑON A9 G3LYOdWI ‘JO0Ud t6 


Before you say 
martini, 
say Lamplighter 


Lamplighter Gin is the superior 
imported gin that makes your 
martinis glow. Next time, “light 
the lamp.” IT’S BRITISH DRY! 





TS, 


£961 ‘YBHONO “A‘N “ONI * 





I WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $30,000, It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-9 








Report on London 


Macmillan has long been con- 
vinced that, if he could ride out “‘the 
storm in the MI-5 teacup,” he could 
put the party back on the road to 
victory as, with Britain’s role again 
emphasized in the Moscow test-ban 
talks, confidence returned with pros- 
perity. Many of the issues will be 
fought over at the Conservative 
Party conference at Blackpool next 
month, when the need to project a 


[new and vigorous party image will 


become irresistible. But even then 
the question of whether or not a 
lame-duck government will become 
a dead-duck government may de- 
pend on whether there demonstrably 
is to be a British economic miracle, 
and if so, what kind. 


Economic miracle 


Essentially, the reason for expect- 
ing an economic recovery is this: 
The trend of exports is seen to be re- 
lated to the trend of relative prices 
more than to any other single factor. 
Between 1953 and 1961, for instance, 
the export prices of Italy and Japan 
fell 21 and 9 percent respectively. 
The quantities of their exports rose 
345 percent and 290 percent. French 
prices fell one percent; French ex- 
ports rose 111 percent. British prices 
rose 14 percent, its exports only 32 
percent. American export prices 
rose 20 percent, exports 33 percent. 
Now, however, Britain appears to be 
entering a period of relative price 
advantage. 


Internal prices in the European 
Common Market are rising very 
rapidly, from 5 to 8 percent per an- 
num. European employment is full. 
Demand is very high and is increas- 
ing. European imports are also in- 
creasing. Last year, in spite of the 
turn of European tariffs against it, 
Britain increased its exports to the 
Common Market by 18 percent. If 
further gains are made this year, the 
United States will also benefit, but 
probably not to the extent of Britain, 
for 40 percent of America’s exports 
are agricultural, where the chances 
of increase are slight. One hundred 
percent of Britain’s are industrial. 


The upturn of commodity prices 
is likely to put more buying power 
into the hands of countries in the 
overseas sterling area. Continued re- 
covery in America should help still 
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further the balance of payments, 
which is slightly in surplus at the 
moment. Net income from invisibles 
like insurance, banking, tourism, 
shipping, and oil is increasing. So it 
is not surprising that even at the 
height of the Profumo scandal, when 
in any other circumstances the pound 
would have plummeted, there was 
scarcely a tremor on the exchanges. 


At home, the pace of inflationary 
wage increases has declined steadily 
since 1960. During the past two 
years, taxes have been gently re- 
duced, the interest rate lowered, 
bank loans increased. House mort- 
gages are at a record level. Car out- 
put has increased 22 percent in a 
year. Unemployment is higher than 
has been normal — at half a million 
in the summer — and productive in- 
vestment has not yet picked up, but 
the possibilities for a’ continued ad- 
vance to new high levels of general 
prosperity are greater than for many 
years past. 


Labor’s image 


All this could mean that the Labor 
Party must change its image. La- 
bor has gained greatly from mid- 
term disenchantment with the gov- 
ernment, and later from policy fail- 
ures in Europe and Africa, and final- 
ly from scandal, but it has lost elec- 
tions before in good economic times 
to the Tory slogan, ‘‘Don’t let Labor 
ruin it.” And Labor has to face the 
inescapable fact that in Britain a 
dedication to socialism is not an elec- 
toral asset, a situation which the se- 
curity scandals and the continuing 
story of the Berlin wall have served 
to confirm. 


Harold Wilson, although sup- 
posedly much to the left of Gaitskell, 
is not a Marxist. An opponent fa- 
mous and feared for his use of the 
dagger of wit, Wilson as leader ap- 
pears to be turning himself into a 
quiet, pipe-puffing, serious, level- 
headed, down-to-earth sort of man. 
He has confirmed the place in 
the hallowed Labor constitution of 
Clause Four (nationalization of the 
means of production, distribution, 
and exchange), which Gaitskell re- 
pudiated once unwisely, yet at the 
same time has managed to convince 
people outside the party that nation- 
alization is no longer a serious part 
of the Labor program. Labor, he 
suggests, is empirical. It stands for 
planning that will combine more 


To celebrate our Tenth Anniversary 


HUDSON BOOK CLUB 


invites you to accept this monu- 
mental publishin 


FREE 


with your first selection 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF PREHISTORIC 
AND ANCIENT ART 


Spanning all the ages, cultures, and races 
of mankind from the dawn of human society 
to the Fall of Rome...and incorporating the 
most up-to-date knowledge in the fields of 
Art Criticism, Archaeology, History, Anthro- 
pology, Mythology, Iconography, Ethnology, 
and Comparative Religion. 


To prepare the LAROUSSE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF PREHISTORIC AND 
ANCIENT ART, celebrated schol- 
ars labored for ten years to as- 
semble, document, and interpret 
the art treasures of the Neolithic, 
Paleolithic, Chalcolithic, Archaic, 
Homeric, Biblical, Classical, Hel- 
lenistic, and Roman eras...as 
well as those of the comparable 
periods in India, China, Japan, 
Oceania, pre-Columbian America...and of the primi- 
tive societies that have survived into modern times. 


The original French language edition from the fa- 
mous publishing house of Larousse in Paris is one 
of the most highly acclaimed works of its kind in 
the world today. This is the first edition ever avail- 
able in English. There is no other book like it. 


EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO SEE AND KNOW can be 
found here in a few moments. Yet this great “ref- 
erence” work is designed not only to be consulted 
for facts but read for pleasure. It will lead you 
spellbound through the history of art and the his- 
tory of man as well...his ritual, folklore, myth, 
magic, mysticism, and symbolism. 


“BEAUTY AND BESTIALITY INEXTRICABLY JOINED”. 
Here are the cave paintings and megaliths of pre- 
historic man...the epic fusion of sex, religion, and 
art in the rites of the Mother Goddess...the lost 
civilizations of the Indus Valley... the art treasures 
of prehistoric China. 


Read on and explore the art of the ancient Egyptians 
and Mesopotamians, Medes and Persians, Hittites, 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, and the long-neglected 
Carthaginians.,.the fabulous “Parisian” society of 
Minoan Crete...the Mycenaeans who brawled at the 
gates of Troy...the mysterious 
Etruscans...the stupendous art of 
Greece (greater and gaudier than 
the fig-leafed museum pieces have 
led us to believe)....the art of re- 
publican and imperial Rome...the 
barbaric splendors of the ancestral 
Celtic and Germanic tribesmen... 
the art of the incredible civiliza- 
tions of ancient Mexico, Yucatan, 
and Peru...the ancient Negro em- 
pires in Africa...the art of the South Pacific (where 
family albums are composed of smoked ancestral 
heads)...and the 20th century primitive cultures in 
which the earliest gropings of human art live again 
before our eyes...all of it illustrated and illumined 
in an incomparable assemblage of ancient, prehis- 
toric, and primitive painting, sculpture, symbols, 
idols, rituals and sacrificial objects, many rarely 
seen by modern Western eyes. 
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ANMAIDNY ONY PIU OAS(*HAA 


Lg Vic WIGFIAOIDAINI ISSNOUVI 


General Editor 
RENE HUYGHE 


PUBLISHED AT $17.95 


= 750 illustrations, many in full color 
= A giant volume of 8%” x 11” pages 
m Yours FREE with membership 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER. 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PREHIS- 
TORIC AND ANCIENT ART is typical 
of the kind of book offered regularly 
to members of the Hudson Book Club 
at reduced prices. Limited quantities 
have been set aside as Free Gifts for 
new members who join now. It makes 
good sense to send for your free copy 
today, with your first selection chosen from the list 
at right. If not delighted, simply return the books 
within 2 weeks and your membership will be can- 
celled without cost or obligation. The club takes all 
the risk. 
ONLY THREE MORE SELECTIONS NEED BE TAKEN 
WITHIN ONE YEAR. The Hudson Book Club pools your 
buying power with that of other discerning readers 
who share your tastes. By means of low Members 
Prices and free Bonus Books, it saves you an aver- 
age of 50% on the very books you would otherwise 
purchase at full price. 
IMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY. Mail coupon today 
while free copies of LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT ART are still available. 


; Please enroll me as a Trial Member of the Hudson 
Book Club and send me Free: LAROUSSE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF PREHISTORIC & ANCIENT ART. As my first 
selection, send me, at the low Members’ Price: 





If for any reason | decide not to remain a member, 
| may return these books within 2 weeks and my 
membership will be cancelled without cost or obli- 
gation. 
If | elect to remain a member | need choose only 3 
more books at reduced prices during the coming 
year, and will be under no further obligation. There- 
after, every 4 books | accept from the Club will en- 
title me to a free Bonus Book of my choice. 

T 8 8 6 8 ee a 


| (ENTER YOUR FIRST SELECTION HERE) 


g achievement 


ART AND MANKIND 


LAROUSSE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PREHISTORIC 
AND ANCIENT 


ART 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON 


HUDSON BOOK CLUB, 131 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


CHOOSE YOUR FIRST SELECTION NOW 
and receive free your $17.95 copy of the 
Larousse Encyclopedia of Prehistoric and 
Ancient Art. — aa 
AN AMERICAN DILEMMA. By Gunnar Myrdal. 
20th Anniversary Edition of the most impor 
tant book ever written on American race relae 
tions. With a review of recent developments. 
List, $16.50. Members’ Price $10.95 
ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Richard Hofstadter. Is America’s notorious 
philistinism rooted in our deepest democratic 







beliefs? A revealing study by the Pulitzer- 
Prizewinning author of The Age of Reform. 
List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.95 
CELTIC HERITAGE. Ancient Tradition in Iree 
land and Wales. By Alwyn and Brinley Rees, 
The surviving manuscripts re-examined in the 
light of anthropology and comparative reli- 
gion, List, $8.50. Members’ Price $5.95 
CITY OF NIGHT. By John Rechy. This novel 
about a male prostitute is electrifying the 
literary world. “A humbling and liberating 
achievement,”—James Baldwin 

List, $5.95. Members’ Price $4.50 
A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES. Ed. by 
Thomas Craven. The most highly praised art 
book of our time in a magnificent new edi-. 
tion, 650 reproductions (161 in full color) of 
the world’s greatest paintings. 

List, $7.95. Members’ Price $5.75 
THE SILENT PAST. By Ivar Lissner, author of 
The Living Past. The archaeology of the “lost 
worlds” that have haunted human history— 
from Atlantis to Jericho, Carthage, Yucatan. 
115 illus. List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.85 
TROPIC OF CAPRICORN, By Henry Miller. “A 
moral work of great perception and'feeling.”” 
—Richard Seaver. 

List, $7.50, Members’ Price $4.95 
JOU PU TUAN (PRAYER MAT OF FLESH), 
“‘,,.a strange book, brimming with Buddhism. 
We are in the copulatory place of the Frane 
cion or of Sade.”’—Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
List, $6.50., Members’ Price $4.75 
THE ROTHSCHILDS. By Frederic Morton. The 
major bestseller which is also a major work 
of biography, history and sociology. 

List, $5.95, Members’ Price $4.50 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE EARTH, 
Monumental compendium of geology, paleon- 
tology, geophysics, oceanography, meteorol- 
ogy, etc. 600 illus., many in full color. 

List, $15.00. Members’ Price $9.95 
KINGS, COURTS, AND MONARCHY. By Harold 
Nicolson. From Stone Age priest-kings to 
Elizabeth II, A magnificent, ndt-always-rever- 
ent account, 300 illus., many in full color. 
List, $12.50, Members’ Price $7.95 
THE HERITAGE OF PERSIA. By Richard Frye. 
One of the world’s great civilizations—from 
the Medes to Darius, Xerxes, Zoroaster, and 
the Islamic conquest, 64 pp. of illustrations. 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $5.50 
Gibbon’s DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. A modern abridgment by Moses 
Hadas, List, $4.95, Members’ Price $3.50 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD. By 
Ernest Jones, One-volume edition, edited & 
abridged by Lionel Trilling & Steven Marcus, 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $5.50 
O'NEILL. The distinguished biography by 
Arthur and Barbara Gelb. “An Everest of a 
book.’””—Saturday Review. Almost 1,000 pages, 
illus, List, $12.50. Members’ Price $7.50 
FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO. By Geoffrey Bib- 
bey. Life in the time of Abraham, Troy, Stong- 
henge, Knossos, and the glory of Egypt. 
List, $6.95, Members’ Price $4.95 
BLACK SPRING. By Henry Miller. The third 
volume in this forbidden trilogy. “A remark- 
able work of art. How could this ever be. 
called pornographic?” —Maxwell Geismar 
List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
AFRICAN GENESIS, By Robert Ardrey. “Could 
become the cause célebré of the season.”— 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 

List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.95 
THE WILL OF ZEUS. By Stringfellow Barr. A 
history of Greece that is also a consummate 
literary achievement. Written with power, 
grandeur and beauty. Illus. R 

List, $10.00. Members’ Price $5.95 
THEATRE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Sartre 
on Brecht. lonesco on Pirandello—and other 
major figures dissecting each other with no 


holds barred, 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.85 





Name 
Address. 
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O Please bill me for my First Selection plus ship- 
Ping charge. 


O My check for First Selection is enclosed (Club 
pays shipping). Same cancellation privileges.|AT-178 





Coming in the 


October 
ATLANTIC 


NEW KINDS 
of TELEVISION: 
Where Do We Go 


From Here? 


by Vance Packard 


Mr. Packard foresees a dra- 
matic improvement of TV pro- 
grams through cable TV, pay 
TY, tape TV to buy or rent, and 
other new methods of transmit- 


ting programs into our homes. 


SUDDEN DEATH 


by Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
noted heart specialist 


SUCCESS STORY: 


= Walter Reuther’s 
Auto Workers 
by A. H. Raskin 


and The Atlantic Extra 


SPEED and WOMEN 


by Stirling Moss 
and Ken W. Purdy 


Stirling Moss, says Ken W. 
Purdy, is the best-known sports 
figure in the world. Greatest 
driver of his time, Moss has 
entered more motor races than 
anyone else ever did, and won 


more, 





Report on London 


rapid economic expansion with more 
manifest social justice. Such plan- 
ning cannot be static but must 
change as conditions change. 


Unions and wages 


The proper relationship between 
wage increases and productivity is 
now so obviously a prime factor in 
sustained growth that the Labor 
Party must add this plank to its plat- 
form. Almost every union has a pro- 
gram for increased wages and a forty- 
or thirty-five-hour week irrespective 
of productivity. Some are still led 
by rumbustious old-fashioned types 
like Ted Hill of the Boilermakers’ 
Society, who sounds as if he believes 
fiercely in the class war and urges 
that British shipowners should be 
forced to build ships in England with- 
out regard to costs, for the maximum 
benefit of boilermakers. 


The unions have refused to join 
the National Income Commission, 
formed to guide and comment upon 
wage increases. They have, how- 
ever, joined the National Economic 
Development Council, which also in- 
cludes representatives of govern- 
ment, industry, and the universities. 
And Ned, as it is called, did have 
the courage to point out in a recent 
report that, if money wages are held 
below the growth rate, real wages 
can rise at double the rate achieved 
in the past fifty years. 


Now the Council’s future is un- 
certain. The unions see its value as a 
voluntary and independent but in- 
fluential body outside the govern- 
ment, because it could break the vir- 
tually absolute civil service control 
of planning through the Treasury. 
For that reason the Treasury would 
probably like to absorb Ned. But a 
third, forgotten factor in the political 
equation may give the Council an op- 
portunity to assert its independence 
and enhance its prestige. 


New industries make jobs 


That factor is the geographical un- 
evenness that will show up in Brit- 
ain’s gradual recovery. Prosperity 
seems like a tide that can quickly 
flood southern and midland England 
but becomes shallower as it spreads 
west and north. Areas at the ex- 
tremes of these islands could again 
be left high and dry. 


an 


While this is clearly a problem for 
planning, it does not appear fully 
susceptible to slide-rule or mone- 
tary planning, or even to direct con- 
trol of the location of new invest- 
ment. Scotland, for example, is 
surging with new industrial activity, 
much of it directed there. It now has 
a car industry: British Motors has a 
commercial-vehicle factory at Bath- 
gate, and Rootes is producing the 
“Imp” small car, Scotland’s first 
automobile for thirty-three years, 
at Linwood. A $50 million pulp and 
paper mill is to be built at Fort 
William. New light-industry towns 
are being completed, like East Kil- 
bride near Glasgow, planned for 
70,000 people. But in its latest re- 
port the Scottish Development De- 
partment declares that short-term 
employment prospects are not re- 
assuring, and that in spite of con- 
tinuous migration ftom Scotland at 
the rate of 25,000 a year. The Scot- 
tish economy is ‘‘out of balance with 
modern market requirements.” 


Figures issued recently for Wales 
indicate what these modern market 
requirements for full employment 
may be. Jobs in the thousands have 
disappeared from Wales in national 
government posts (minus 35 per- 
cent), farming (minus 31 percent), 
shipbuilding (minus 22 percent), 
mining (minus 11 percent). Jobs 
have increased in metal manufac- 
ture (plus 5 percent), distribution 
(plus 13 percent), local government 
(plus 14 percent), general manufac- 
turing (plus 24 percent), office work 
(plus 25 percent), and utilities (plus 
51 percent). 


The pull of London and the south 
of England is mainly the pull of gov- 
ernment, commerce, research, and 
education. Therefore, the unem- 
ployment problem of the future can- 
not be overcome without a consider- 
able devolution of political power, 
for that power is the magnet which 
draws close the major trading houses, 
the major financiers, almost all the 
science-based industries, and most of 
the best-trained and most highly 
educated men and women. 


New prosperity is thus likely to 
accentuate the challenge to orthodox 
planning. And a population ex- 
plosion that has just begun could 
greatly intensify it. By the year 2000 
the population of the United King- 
dom could exceed seventy million. 


Atlantic 


LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Exercise and heart disease 


Sir: 

The July issue contains an article 
(“Exercise and Heart Disease”) by 
Dr. Samuel A. Levine of the greatest 
importance not only for the non- 
medical public but also for physi- 
cians. Equally important will be the 
impact of this article on attorneys for 
insurance companies, as well as for 
applicants and any legal and quasi- 
legal bodies, like industrial commis- 
sions, which may have something to 
do with decisions concerning com- 
pensation insurance for heart disease 
conditions related to employment or 
accident. For years, I, along with 
countless other physicians, have main- 
tained that coronary artery disease 
of the acute variety — namely, either 
coronary thrombosis with myocar- 
dial infarction or angina pectoris 
with or without ensuing myocardial 
damage — is frequently related to 
conditions of employment, severe 
physical effort, acute anxiety, and 
other emotional disturbances. It was 
high time that someone as sage as 
Dr. Levine expressed himself about 
the nonsense concerning the value of 
exercise for patients with heart 
conditions. 

Norsert Enzer, M.D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sr: 

Having learned from Dr. Samuel 
Levine forty years ago about all I 
know or care to know about heart 
disease, I trust his conclusions about 
“Exercise and Heart Disease” be- 
cause of my confidence in his judg- 
ment, rather than because of the 
evidence he adduces, which seems to 
me not entirely convincing. 

Dr. Levine recalls reading in the 






Repartee 


morning newspapers, after a heavy 
snowstorm, the distressing list of men 
who succumbed after shoveling snow. 
But newspapers only headline car- 
diac deaths after snowstorms; in fine 
weather such deaths are not news- 
worthy. I suspect that a statistician 
might be interested to know whether 
an equally distressing list might not 
be compiled almost any morning of 
the year of men over fifty who suc- 
cumbed without having touched a 
shovel of any sort. 

Still, I agree with Dr. Levine and 
confine my own exercise to a daily 
walk — not very brisk either, espe- 
cially when the thermometer is 
above 90 degrees. 

Rosert W. Buck, M.D. 
Secretary, Massachusetts Medical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


“I, personally . . .” 


Sir: 

Congratulations are due you for 
making available to your readers the 
article “Albania: The Last Marxist 
Paradise” (June Atlantic). 

Within this Albanian Marxist 
state, in northern Epirus, live many 
thousands of Greek families in an 
area which the Albanian terrorists 
call Southern Albania. 

As an expression of gratitude to 
the author, James Cameron, the 
Panepirotic Federation of America 
is awarding him “The Northern 
Epirus Aid for Freedom Award.” 

Bası J. PHoros, M.D. 
Supreme President 


Panepirotic Federation of America 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: 
James Cameron’s piece richly de- 
serves its first place in your June 


issue. Its delightful humor, its sensi- 
tivity in observation, its admirable 
style exercise a charm that is irre- 
sistible. It reminds the reader of the 
great pleasure to be had in reading © 
Cameron’s book Mandarin Red, pub- 
lished some eight years ago, in which ~ 
he gave his readers a lively, impar- 
tial, and penetrating appraisal of | 
Communist China, born of the- 
shrewd, close observation of a gifted _ 
journalist. Py 
Benjamin H. Kizer | 
Spokane, Wash. 


Sir: me 
Your June issue was excellent. — 
“Endure the Night? by Loren Eise- 
ley was one of the most exciting — 
pieces I have ever read. His seem- | 
ingly rambling night thoughts led to | 
some startling truths. Even while 
being intensely personal and intro- | 
spective, he became somehow the - 
spokesman for all civilized men. 3 
What a blessing that Mr. Eiseley 
doesn’t resort to sleeping tablets like 
the rest of us! 
Mrs. BERNARD GLASSMAN — 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sir: H 

May the intimate friend for whom 
I prepared a will two weeks ago 
(without compensation, but with 
vast satisfaction) and I join your | 
Jessica Mitford (‘‘The Undertakers’ — 
Racket,” June Atlantic) as charter — 
members of Burial Beatniks of Amer- — 
ica, Inc.? This. is the provision — 
which should qualify us: A 

“I abhor the so-called profession 
of undertaking and all its concomi- 
tants and it is my earnest desire that 
no levy shall be made on my estate 
by any member of that putrescent 
calling. I therefore direct that, im- 
mediately after my death, my body 
shall be delivered to the University — 
of Virginia hospital for whatever 
disposition the management of that 
institution may deem appropriate. 
In her will, executed contempo- 
raneously with this, my wife has 
consented to this disposition of my 
body, and I hereby consent to the 
identical disposition of her body 
which is provided for in her said 
will.” 

This provision is not in the least 
copyrighted; I shall be glad to have 
it used widely. It should give the 
bandits serious trouble. 

A. J. G. PREST 
University of Virginia Law School 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Teddy left more of America to you 


He spoke front-page headlines ... hunted buffalo... led his Roughriders in battle 
2... sometimes shook a big stick, and sometimes spoke softly. But perhaps Teddy 
Roosevelt's best gift to you was his efficient leadership in the conservation and 
development of America’s natural resources. His policies paved the way for the 
electrification of vast and lonely reaches of countryside. l 


In return, America's Rural Electrification Systems have helped pay for many of 
Teddy's pet projects. Electric power bought at wholesale from Government dams 
helps finance irrigation, navigation, flood control, and recreational facilities. 


Americans like to get away from it all occasionally to relax and have fun. Rural 
electrics, far off the beaten path, now serve hunting lodges, fishing camps, ski 
slopes, dude ranches, camping sites, and dozens of other recreational facilities. 


Much of this vast playground for millions could not have existed except for Teddy's 
foresighted policies. Even ardent new disciples of his vigorous life, however, are 
glad to find rural power lines that let them decide how much to “rough it.” 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS* 


*These are the nearly 1,000 consumer-owned, non-profit electric systems, financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration loans, which serve 20 million rural Americans in 46 states. For more 
information, write Rural Electrics, 2000 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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ROBERT FROST CONFRONTS KHRUSHCHEV 
BY F. D. REEVE 


It was characteristic of Robert Frost that in his mid-eighties he should stand up to the most demanding occasions 
of his career. His triumphant tours of England and Scotland were followed by his trip to Israel and by his reading 
at the Inauguration, and then, at President Kennedy’s urging, he accepted the invitation to visit the Soviet Union. 
This is what took place, as recorded by F. D. Reeve, poet, critic, and professor of Russian literature at Wesleyan 


University, who served as Mr. Frost’s interpreter. 


do mountains of the Caucasus lay beneath 
us like brown fishbacks on an azure sea. We were 
flying at 10,000 feet. The whole world was bright. 
Down in the olive-dark valleys there were roads 
and rivers, lying like twisted wisps of thread on a 
dark carpet. You could see houses and long barns 
and fields. 

We were a planeload of vacationers, of pale 
city people headed for three weeks of watermelons 
and sun. Except four of us. Four of us were 
vacationers of a kind, all right, but we weren’t 
coming for watermelons and sun. Besides me, 
there were Robert Frost, Aleksei Surkov, poet and 
representative of the Soviet Writers’ Union, and 
Anatoly Myshkov, an able translator from the 
American desk of the Soviet Foreign Office. 

Frost had dozed intermittently during the 
flight. The plane had hummed along, vibrating 
soporifically as machines do, and Frost had kept 
napping. The others talked. 

Ever since the end of July, when President 
Kennedy had asked Frost to go, the poet had 
thought of the role he would play, of how he 
wanted to see Premier Khrushchev. To the 
President’s request to represent the United States 
in a cultural exchange, Frost had replied by 
letter on July 24: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 
How grand for you to think of me this way and how 
like you to take the chance of sending anyone like me 


over there affinatizing with the Russians. You must 
know a lot about me besides my rank from my poems 
but think how the professors interpret the poems! I 
am almost as full of politics and history as you are. I 
like to tell the story of the mere sailor-boy from up- 
state New York who by favor of his captain and the 
American consul at St. Petersburg got to see the Czar 
in St. Petersburg with the gift in his hand of an acorn 
that fell from a tree that stood by the house of George 
Washington. That was in the 1830’s when proud 
young Americans were equal to anything. He said to 
the Czar, “Washington was a great ruler and you’re 
a great ruler and I thought you might like to plant 
the acorn with me by your palace.” And so he did. 
I have been having a lot of historical parallels lately: 
a big one between Caesar’s imperial democracy that 
made so many millions equal under arbitrary power 
and the Russian democracy. Ours is a more Sena- 
torial democracy like the Republic of Rome. I have 
thought I saw the Russian and the American democ- 
racies drawing together, theirs easing down from a 
kind of abstract severity to taking less and less care of 
the masses: ours creeping up to taking more and more 
care of the masses as they grew innumerable. I see us 
becoming the two great powers of the modern world 
in noble rivalry while a third power of United Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, the common market, looks 
on as an expanded polyglot Switzerland. 

I shall be reading poems chiefly, over there, but I 
shall be talking some where I read and you may be 
sure I won’t be talking just literature. I’m the kind 
of Democrat that will reason. You know my admira- 
tion for your “Profiles.” I am frightened by this big 
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undertaking but I was more frightened at your 
Inauguration. I am glad Stewart (Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior]-will be along to take care of me. He 
has been a good influence in my life. And Fred[erick] 
Adams [Director] of the Morgan Library. I had a 
very good talk with Anatoly Dobrynin [Soviet am- 
bassador at Washington] in Washington last May. 
You probably know that my Adams House at Harvard 
has an oil portrait of one of our old boys, Jack Reed 
{John Reed, the newspaper reporter and author of 
Ten Days that Shook the World, who is buried in the 
Kremlin wall], which nobody has succeeded in mak- 
ing us take down. 

Forgive the long letter. I don’t write letters but you 
have stirred my imagination and I have been inter- 
ested in Russia as a power ever since Rurik came to 
Novgorod; and these are my credentials. I could go 
on with them like this to make the picture complete: 
about the English-speaking world of England, Ire- 
land, Canada, and Australia, New Zealand and Us 
versus the Russian-speaking world for the next cen- 
tury or so, mostly a stand-off but now and then a 
showdown to test our mettle. The rest of the world 
would be Asia and Africa, more or less negligible for 
the time being, though it needn’t be too openly de- 
clared. Much of this would be the better for not being 
declared openly but kept always in the back of our 
minds in.all-our diplomatic and other relations. I am 
describing not so much what ought to be but what is 
and will be — reporting and prophesying. This is the 
way we are one world, as you put it, of independent 
nations interdependent — the separateness of the 
parts as important as the connection of the parts. 

Great times to be alive, aren’t they? 

Sincerely yours, 
Roserr FROST 

Frost’s eminence at eighty-eight allowed him 
the privilege of assuming a simplicity that was 
not naturally his. It also constrained him to 
require of himself and his intelligence a solution, 
or the formulation of a “problem,” in drama- 
tically simple but profound terms, He wasn’t 
pretending to be a sailor boy, but he felt he repre- 
sented his people. He was going to see the chief 
political officer of the Soviet Union — the other 
great country in the world, Frost often said — and 
he would have liked to have proposed a gesture 
as simple and as meaningful as the sailor boy’s. 
Nevertheless, for all his repetition of the sailor 
boy’s story and for all his talk of a horse trade 
with the Russians, he himself was aware that the 
world had changed since the 1830s, since his 
own boyhood in the 1880s, even since his first 
popular success in the 1920s, and he was unsure 
that the political role he would have liked to 
play was playable at all. Still, he said, he was 
going to tell the Russians what he meant — but 
he half doubted that they would understand. 


Frost had flown back to Moscow from Leningrad 
Wednesday morning, September 5. Wednesday 
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evening he gave a poetry reading at the Foreign 
Literature Library. He didn’t know. that Secre- 
tary Udall was going down to Gagra the following 
morning to see Premier Khrushchev. We tried 
to find out if anything could be done to have 
Frost invited also, but though arrangements for 
Frost’s visit had been initiated some time pre- 
viously, nothing seemed forthcoming; and we 
knew Frost would be piqued, would feel deceived, 
would raise hell and curse us all out if he didn’t 
go. One of us even tried to reach the airport 
Thursday morning before the plane left, but the 
secretary's party left earlier than announced, and 
we missed them. When he heard about it, Frost 
was annoyed — he said all his friends were run- 
ning out on him — but he was mollified by our 
insisting that Secretary Udall surely had had 
to go on his own business and maybe he was 
arranging Frost’s visit, too. Frost finally dismissed 
the incident with a wave of his hand, as if to say 
we were all damned liars and no-goods (he 
regularly twitted translators about “cheating” 
on him), and turned to the activity at hand — 
taping a television poetry reading and discussion 
with Yevtushenko and Surkov. He had given two 
readings to large and unusually enthusiastic 
audiences. He had acquired a sense that he was 
respected and liked sincerely as a poet there in 
that alien land. He was confident, though ex- 
tremely tired. 

On Thursday evening, as we dined at the 
Jack Matlocks’ (he was an officer of the American 
embassy), and Frost with pleasure ate American 
food and joked with the Matlocks’ small children, 
the invitation came through. Matlock answered a 
phone call and returned beaming — Frost was 
invited to visit Khrushchev the next day, leaving 
Moscow on a jet flight at 8 a.m. 

We went back to the hotel around ten thirty. 
On the way, Frost suddenly said he felt wobbly, 
unwell. Fred Adams, an old and cherished friend, 
lightly teased and coddled him. Perhaps it was 
passing indigestion. 

Back in his room, Frost swallowed some stom- 
ach stiffener, which he didn’t like at all. He 
continued to feel worse. We talked to him about 
alternatives, about what he would think of him- 
self afterward if he didn’t go. We persuaded. him 
to decide nothing until the morning. He was to 
leave the hotel at 6:30. Wed be in at 5:45, we 
said; there would be some breakfast at 6:00. Then 
we could decide everything. We said good night, 
and he shut his door. He didn’t like you “to do” 
for him, though when he wanted something he 
had to have it right away. 

Outside in the corridor, Adams and I talked 
a while longer. He knew some of Frost’s previous 
illnesses and Frost’s special ways. We both agreed 





















that Frost was, above all, suddenly extremely 
nervous, For we knew how he prepared himself 
-for a poetry reading, how he would spend an 
hour or two by himself in his room beforehand, 
and how he would dine only afterward. The 
“impending trip was no mere reading. And he 
was so deeply committed to his poetic-prophetic- 
political role that, of course, he had to be nervous. 
But if he was, also, sick? If he were to get sicker? 
We agreed to decide everything in the morning — 
or, really, by daylight, for by now it was almost 
dawn. 


Ans alarm clock rang. He woke me. We 
dressed, went to Frost. He said he was worse but 
would go to Gagra. “Thats what I came for,” 
he said. Adams and I asked Frost which of us he 
wanted along. He joked about Freddy’s Russian 
and about his absolutely needing me. “We're in 
this all together, aren’t we?” he said. And we all 
agreed we were indeed. By 6:30 we were down- 
stairs, ready to meet Surkov. By 8:15 we were 


En the air. 


At 10:50 we were at the airport outside Sochi. 
‘A delegation met us, the same government officials 
and engineers who had greeted Udall the day 
before, and escorted us to a waiting limousine, 
a black Chaika with curtains around the windows 
and a chauffeur who drove as fast as hell, one 
¿handon the horn. An hour later we had crossed 
the Ukrainian-Georgian border and driven up to 
the guesthouse of the Georgian S.S.R. Ministry of 
lth. We were to wash, rest, eat a little, and 
drive another twenty minutes to the Prime 
Minister’s dacha. 
A dining room and lounge were downstairs. 
Frost’s and my room was on the second floor. 
A balcony outside overlooked a lush subtropical 
garden of palms, bananas, orange and lemon 
trees. The sea lay beyond, azure and beautiful 
in the yellow southern light. 
_ Frost felt worse. He lay down. He napped. 
“He complained that his stomach hurt more. No, 
he didn’t want anything to eat or drink, just some 
“perry,” he said, meaning the pear-flavored soda 
he had taken a liking to. 

The rest of us in the group sat down to lunch 
in the dining room, somewhat confused. Our 
hosts were upset; Surkov and Myshkov were some- 
what incredulous and much concerned; I was 
as nervous.as Frost. I kept leaving the table and 
looking in on him. The second time that I asked 
him if he wanted a doctor, he said yes. 

The host at the guesthouse came in. We 
took Frost’s temperature. Frost said he couldn’t 
go any farther. I said we’d better call a doctor. 
Twenty minutes later a young girl (most doctors 
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in Russia are women) came walking up the hill. 
She wore a long white frock and carried her Hitte- 
doctor’s bag. She measured Frost’s temperature, 
took his pulse, listened to his chest. and back, = 
suggested he drink some soup or tea, agreed that- 
he wasn’t very well but that he didn’t seem really 
sick. It seemed, she said, to be a case of indiges- 
tion and probably the strain of so much traveling. 
She agreed that if it was something serious, hës- 
ought to be in Moscow. Frost kept saying he 
couldn’t go any farther, he just couldn’t. 

I told “Surkov that Frost couldn’t travel any 
farther, that he was done in. I went back to Frost- 
and Surkov got on the phone. Fifteen minutes 
later he came back and said that the Premier was 
sending his own doctor over and would soon follow 
himself. Khrushchev had made the gesture of a- 
master. When I told Frost what would happen, . 


he was obviously relieved — and yet, also, even o 


more nervous, for the meeting was imminent... 

Time passed. Frost dozed. The rest of us in-our: 
shirt sleeves stood out on the balcony overlooking 
the sea, talking, saying how we would like to stay © 
on and go swimming there. The young doctor 
sat downstairs by herself and kept coming up 
to check on Frost. I looked in every few minutes. 

Surkov pleaded business and disappeared, 
Myshkov with him. I kept walking up and down 
along the balcony. For what seemed a long time 
there was nobody around. Just the palms and the: 
sea, the stucco walls, and Frost, dozing, 

I was in the room when suddenly Khrishehev’ s 
doctor came in. He was a suntanned, attractive — 
man, slim, middle-aged, with glasses and a tan: 
nankeen jacket. He was all business. He examined i 
Frost very carefully, just as the other doctor had 
done, but with the authority that comes of con- 
fidence and position. He asked me for Frost’s 
medical history, how long we had traveled, and 
I answered as I could, citing Frosts previous 
internal disorder, stating when we had arrived, 
and insisting that, for a number. of reasons, we 
had to get back to Moscow that night, Frankly, 
I didn’t think Frost could stand being isolated in 
this resort town. And the doctor kept nodding 
significantly and suggesting that Frost was. just 
worn out. Frost’s temperature was 101.5 degrees. 

The doctor rose, recommended diet and. rest, 
and left the room. I told Frost that Khrushchev 
would come soon. 

Everything was quiet again. The palm leaves 
outside the windows rose and fell slowly like . 
broad fans. Frost shut his eyes. I started to read 
a book but couldn’t concentrate for as. much as 
a sentence. Minutes of waiting stretched out like 
days. I kept going out into the hall to check the 
clock. 

Nobody came. Nothing happened. I went out 
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to see if, indeed, the Premier had come. I noticed 
a man out front and called to him. He stared 
hard at me, said he knew nothing, and disappeared 
inside. He didn’t come back. With a strange 
uneasiness, as if in a haunted castle, though it was 
bright and sunny everywhere, I went back in and 
out onto the balcony. Where had everybody gone? 

I turned a corner on the balcony and suddenly 
saw, sitting at the table where an hour before 
Surkov, Myshkov, and I had been making small 
talk, Khrushchev and Surkov in discussion. 

Our time was getting shorter and shorter, and 
Frost was getting worse waiting. A moment later 
Surkov presented me to the Premier. I said Frost 
was not very well, very grateful to have had the 
doctor, extremely pleased that the Premier had 
come to the guesthouse, and very anxious to see 
him. Khrushchev’s doctor appeared, and Khru- 
shchev asked him for a diagnosis. The doctor 
gave a detailed and authentic account. Khru- 
shchev summed it up by asking whether it meant 
he could see Frost or not. The doctor said he 
could. Khrushchev said, let’s go. 


Wires I told Frost the Premier was coming, he 
swung himself up onto the edge of his bed. He put 
shoes and socks on. The Russians came in. We 
moved some chairs over. Khrushchev sat on one, 
right beside Frost. Myshkov sat on Frost’s bed, 
translating Frost into Russian. I sat on the 
opposite bed, translating Khrushchev into English. 
Surkov sat on a chair at the foot of one bed; 
Lebedev, the Premier’s secretary, sat on a chair 
at the foot of the other. The host of the guesthouse 
sat in another chair. The door and windows were 
open, and you could see the water in the distance. 

Frost wore shirt and trousers. Khrushchev wore 
a natty summer suit, olive-tan in color, over a 
pale-beige Russian blouse. He was suntanned 
and healthy-looking, full of vigor, and extremely 
courteous. He asked about Frost’s health, chided 
him for not taking care of himself, expressed 
admiration at Frost’s traveling so far, said how 
pleased he was to see him, reminded him to be 
sure to follow the doctors’ orders if he was going 
to live to be one hundred. Frost, for his part, said 
that he was very glad to have come, that he was 
very pleased by the invitation, that you could 
never trust doctors anyway, and that he was 
certainly going to live to be one hundred because 
in the year he would be one hundred his country 
would be two hundred. It was something, he said, 
being half as old as your country. 

Khrushchev asked him how he had found his 
stay in Russia, how he had been received. Frost 
replied that he had had a fine time, that the 
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Premier certainly had done a lot for poetry, 
judging by all the poems that were -published 
and by all the poets around. They talked briefly 
about art and poetry and the artist’s relation to 
his society. Frost conveyed the President's greet- 
ings to the Premier and expressed his gratitude to 
those who had arranged his trip. 

And with that the real conversation began. 
Khrushchev wondered if Frost had anything 
special in mind, and Frost started talking about 
what had long lain closest to his heart: a way for 
working out an East-West understanding. 

He didn’t talk down coexistence, as some of his 
Republican friends wanted him to do. He made 
it clear from the first that he assumed. the Soviet 
system was here to stay; that, like it or not, social- 
ism was inevitable; and that he admired Premier 
Khrushchev for the audacity and courage with 
which he used power. Frost didn’t doubt co- 
existence — though he never used the word; 
he referred to ‘rivalry? — but he did worry 
about the moral quality of the leaders of both sides 
and, therefore, about the permanence of their 
accomplishments. For he believed, some time 
before his Russian trip, that the morality of 
politicians determined their historical merit. He 
seriously meant that the 1960 presidential election 
was symptomatic of an Augustan revival. The 
vigor of the age, he felt, promised a brilliant 
future. 

He believed that the top thing a government 
could bestow was character. This was the poet’s 
role in government. A great nation makes great 
poetry, and great poetry makes a great nation, he 
repeated to Khrushchev what he had often said. 
He told the Premier that there should be no petty 
squabbles, that there must be a noble rivalry 
between Russia and the United States, forcefully 
and magnanimously pressed by the leaders of both 
sides. At our level, said Frost to Khrushchev, 
there must be candid understanding. 

Frost talked briefly about cultural exchange, 
said that it was a good thing but that it didn’t go 
very far, didn’t amount to much, And besides, 
he added, that’s not where the real power is 
anyway. Were laid out for rivalry in sports, 
science, art, democracy, he said. That’s the real 
test, which democracy’s going to win? 

And the talk moved into the tense world. of 
international politics and national prestige. The 
more Frost tried to bear down on his “modest 
proposals” for effecting a Berlin solution in the 
light of his own notion of political magnanimity, 
the more Khrushchev pointed out the hard reason- 
ing supporting his own convictions. In response 
to Frost’s suggestion of reuniting the two halves of 
Berlin, the Premier castigated the military organ- 
ization of NATO, the recrudescence of Nazi 








power in West Germany, and the irresponsible 
‘politics of the Western allies in allowing Germany 
to become a threat to the peace once more. Frost 
said it wouldn’t be a threat if united and demil- 
_itarized and given a commercial trade route. 
“Khrushchev said it wasn’t a threat actually any- 
way, any more than NATO was, because Soviet 
rockets could blast all Europe to smithereens in 
less than thirty minutes. If you really want to do 
something to regularize the situation, the Premier 
proposed, sign a peace treaty. That, he said, was 
what had happened in Austria, and look how 
stable the situation was there. The Premier told 
Frost that President Kennedy himself had said he 
wanted to sign a peace treaty but couldn’t because 
of conditions, because of conditions at home. 
‘Frost reasserted his abhorrence of the idea that 
bickering over Berlin, on what he considered 
basically an irrelevant issue, might provoke a 
huge war between the two giants of the world, 
the two countries to whom, he said, the next 
one hundred years belong. The Premier said that 
th Warsaw Pact countries were forging ahead 
economically and that they would soon overtake 
the Common Market. And Frost came back to 
his theme of horse trading, of recognizing the 
` present limits of political power and the continual 

drawing closer together of the capitalist and the 
planned economies, of what he called the democ- 
racy straining up toward socialism and the socialist 
democracy humanizing downward from the sever- 





















When pressed on Berlin, the Premier said that 
est had no proper claim to East Berlin at 
it it was “‘ours.”? There is nothing to trade, 
he said. He in turn proposed that Frost ask his 
President and his countrymen once more to con- 
sider establishing Berlin as a free city, garrisoned 
by UN troops, with (under these conditions) 
boundaries and access guaranteed by the Russians. 
There was no doubt that both men were con- 
 fident of the spirit of their countries and of the 
military power behind each. Each man indicated 
‘that he and his country were willing to compete 
with the other. Frost said that, if there had to be 

a fight, it should be a big one, a basic one. But he 
advocated rivalry in everything else, in sports, 
business, arts — a rivalry which, he said, God 
wanted. God wants us to contend, he said; 
you have progress only in conflict. Premier 
Khrushchev said that the fundamental conflict 
between the two countries was peaceful economic 
competition. He said that the Soviet Union and 
all the Warsaw Pact nations were young coun- 
tries, healthy, vital, full of energy. He said they 

. had made extraordinary strides forward. The 
» United States and Western Europe, he said, were 
- thousands of years old with a defunct economic 
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system. This reminded him, he said, ofan 
anecdote reported in Gorki’s memoirs of Tolstoi, 
where Tolstoi told about being too old and too 
weak and too infirm to do it but still having the 
desire. Frost chuckled and said that might be 
true for the two of them but that the United 
States was too young to worry about that yet. 
Frost said that the Premier had great power and 
could do tremendous good by effecting a political 
settlement through dealing unilaterally with the 
United States; that all Khrushchev had to do was 
to make a simple solution to the Berlin crisis and ` 
that the United States would accept it. You have 
the soul of a poet, Premier Khrushchev replied. 

Frost insisted on a distinction between European 
civilization, on the one hand, and Asian and Afri- 
can, on the other. To his impassioned plea for: 
recognition of common European cultural values, 
shared by Russia and the United States, too, in 
contradistinction to what he called the absence- 
of culture in Africa and the impossible foreignness 
of China, the Premier was restrained. He was 
patient. He had talked about the weakened 
American dollar and about the realignment of 
military power as the result of rockets — the 
oceans had virtually dried up, he said, and in the 
same way that the British Navy had vanished as 
a force, so the United States couldn’t count on 
protection by isolation. The Russians were grate- 
ful to the Americans for many things, the Premi 
said, and reported how, the day before, he 
joked with Secretary Udall, who had comm 
the Russians’ extensive hydroelectric inst 
that they had learned the techniques 
Americans in the 1930s. 

Frost kept coming back to political questions. 
In relations between the two countries, he said, 
there should be no blackguarding, no dirty play. 
There should be no more propaganda and no 
more name-calling. This had to be stopped. And 
Khrushchev emphatically agreed. 

He asked Frost if he weren’t tired, if he, Khru- 
shchev, hadn’t overstayed his time. Frost said no, 
he was glad to have had such a frank, such a high- 
minded talk. Khrushchev asked Frost to be sure 
to give his greetings to the President and to the 
American people, and to urge on the President 
consideration of the issues as Frost and Khru- 
shchev had discussed them. It was a great pleasure 
to meet such a famous poet, said the Premier, 
He was glad that Frost was pleased by his trip’ to 
Russia, and he wished him a continued and com- 
pletely successful creative career. 

They were standing, shaking hands. Frost once 
more expressed his pleasure that the meeting had 
been arranged. Khrushchev turned politely, 
walked around the bed, and went out of the room. 
The others followed. 


from 
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“Wel, we did it, didn’t we,” said Frost, drop- 
ping back on-his bed, very tired. “‘He’s a great 
man,” he added. “He knows what power is and 
isn’t afraid to take hold of it. He’s a great man, 
allright.” 

It was about quarter to five. The talk had lasted 
nearly an hour and a half. Frost had forgotten to 
give Khrushchev the copy of Jn the Clearing which 
he had brought for him. “Robert,” I said, “don’t 
you want to sign the book?” “Oh, I forgot, didn’t 
I?” he said. “Yeh, I better, hadn’t I?” 

I rushed out and asked Surkov to ask the 
Premier to wait a moment, Frost wanted to give 
him his book. Back upstairs Frost was getting 
set to inscribe the book, but he couldn’t remember 
Khrushchev’s title. He finally put down: 


To Premier Khrushchev 
from his rival in friendship 
Robert Frost 

Gagra 
Sept 7 1962 


I took it downstairs and handed it to Khru- 
_ shchev, who was sitting beside the driver in a 
© green, open Chaika convertible. 


T: were a number of things Frost went to 


«Russia for. The more any of us think back on it, 


though, the more we see it as a dramatization of 
the terms by which we honor excellence and, in 
honoring it, engage it to serve us. The honored 
excellence can’t refuse. 

Frost was a famous man, a famous institution, 
long before he went to Russia. Literary honors 
encouraged in him a sense of urgency about po- 
litical control or, bluntly, power. He went to 
Russia, so he hoped from the start, to see Khru- 
shchev, to talk to the man in charge. He wanted 
to talk about his notion of the inevitable course of 
civilization and what he believed the Caesars of 
our world had to do. The honors he received 
made him nervous, for honor, of course, may be 
terrifying: it may mean you have to do something 
better the next time, something which you fear 
will fail— as Frost feared he would fail on his 
trip to Gagra. 

He went to Russia with the notion that the Rus- 
sians were a lot of peasants, a landful of bears, but 
they outhonored him. They honored him sin- 
cerely out of respect for his skill, so that when he 
went to Gagra he went with a special sense of 
intensity, devotion, obligation, and inevitability. 
He went with a certain irreverence, that special 
responsibility of the honored man. 

Khrushchev, the most powerful political figure 
in Russia, acknowledged his responsibility of main- 
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taining cultural tradition. Frost, at his death the 
most venerated literary man in America, acknowl- 
edged his responsibility of shaping the forces of 
power in the world. The two men talked freely, 
irreverently, with deep respect and high intensity. 
They discussed the East-West alignment of power; 
they told anecdotes; they analyzed the meaning 
of economic competition; they complimented 
each other on their vitality; they.decried the hor- 
rors of war and insisted on the necessity of using 
force to maintain control, to preserve pride, to 
assert tradition. 

Khrushchev, who said he hated the treacher- 
ous Nazis, praised capitalist American technical 
skill. Frost, who said the Chinese and Africans 
amounted to nothing in the structure of the world, 
admired the accomplishments of Russian social- 
ism. Together they agreed that Russia and the 
United States must cease all pettiness, must be 
grand. 

What remains of this meeting, as of Frost’s 
whole trip to Russia, is the dramatic confrontation 
of two irreverent and much-honored men, each of 
whom was more affected by the other than most 
people suppose. The power of skill is that it 
commands respect. 

Particularly disappointing to Frost was the 
tendency of some of the American press to sensa- 
tionalize his trip. He was unhappy that an A.P. 
reporter stretched his reading of “Mending Wall” 
into commentary on Berlin. He was discomfited 
that reporters who quoted him straight seemed to 
use his words in ways he hadn’t meant them. 
Right after the press conference at which he called 
Khrushchev a ruffian, he asked me if he had been 
understood. He said he meant rough-and-ready; 
he meant the word in its northern Vermont sense 
of praise for the energetic, audacious, and virile 
man who comes down from the hills on Saturday 
night and has the courage and skill to pick the 
town up by the scruff of its neck. 

Later he was deeply disturbed both by the way 
his own use of the word ‘“‘liberal’? was analyzed and 
by the way people interpreted his remark that 
Khrushchev had told him that Americans were too 
liberal to fight. 

Much nonsense was written over this. Plunged 
into a press conference, just off the plane and tired 
after two weeks on the road and a seventeen- 
hour trip home, Frost may have appeared to have 
put his foot in it, so to speak, in quoting Khru- 
shchev as he did. But he had expressed many times 
before this press conference both his own attitude 
toward liberalism and the attitude he understood 
Khrushchev to be taking. He believed that the 
world today is dominated not so much by ideals 
and isms as by actual power balances. He urged 
that his country be ready ultimately to risk its own 





- defense and be willing always to make every ges- 








| ture of magnanimity. Political power, cultural 
„excellence, and möral integrity were, for him, 
inseparable. Those “liberal who lacked his 
strength of conviction seemed to him, as he put it, 
< o sapheads. He didn’t admire them. He deeply 
‘admired Khrushchev, a card-carrying member 
of the Communist Party — “he’s our enemy and 
he’s a great man” — for the drive and purposeful- 

ness of his vision of power. 


be fall the controversy around the ‘‘too- 
liberal-to-fight” phrase exceeded reasonable pro- 
portions. Few people understood what Frost had 
said or what his position was. None of the com- 

© mentators in Washington showed that they under- 
“stood. Some men argued that the phrase meant 
the Russians were confident that the Americans 
<o wouldn’t defend by arms ‘certain values which 
_ arc not negotiable.” Others said the phrase meant 
that Khrushchev feared “the United States will 
‘because the liberals are too weak to prevent 











it” 
> In a letter addressed to Norman Thomas in 
reply to a note from him, but never finished, Frost 
went right to the center of the controversy, as he 
had a number of times in private conversation and 
_ as he suggested in his reading at the Library of 
os Congress in October. He indicated that Khru- 
‘ v’s and his own understanding of ‘“‘liberal- 
vas directly connected with nobility of per- 
and actual expression of political control. 
mired each other as men who dared do 
y what they believed correctly human. 










Everyone seems to want to start joking with me 
about the word “liberal” but as you say it’s no joking 
matter. It was almost that with K[hlrus{h]chev. Shall 
I try to tell you the affable way he used it with me in 
Gagra: He was just being good-natured and literary 

-when he expressed concern for American liberality. 

‘He was. quoting either Gorky to Tolstoi or Tolstoi to 

< Gorky, I forget which, when he said there was such a 

thing possibly as a nation’s getting like the bald- 
headed row at a leg show so it enjoyed wanting to do 
what it could no longer do. I was interested to find 
the great old powerhouse so bookish. People have 
asked me if he was literary like Kennedy and you and 
me. I think-I broke down his figure by answering we 
were too young a nation for that worry. 

There are all sorts of liberals and I have amused 
myself with defining them. K(h]rus{h]chev’s was a 
good crack. My own latest is that they are people 
who have had the liberal education that I fled and 
have come back to assert my difference with in their 
own strongholds, the colleges. If Matthew Arnold is 
their gospel, I come pretty near being a liberal my- 
self, I have teasingly described them as people who 
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ROBERT FROST CONFRONTS KHRUSHCHEY 


can’t take their own side in a quarrel and would 
rather fuss with a Gordian knot than cut it and as 
“Dover Beach-combers” and as Matthew Arnold’s 
wisest “who take dejectedly their seat upon the intel- 
lectual throne.” They are never arbitrary enough 
“to bid their will avouch it” like a real leader. But all 
that aside after it has entertained you enough, I yield 

to no one in my admiration for the kind of liberal you. 
have been, you and Henry Wallace. One of the great 
moments of my life was when we three foregathered 

at Larry Spivak’s party and I stood between you and 
Henry for a chance photographer to take our picture. 
My son-in-law had been rebuking Henry for going to > 
China when Hull had warned him not to go. Henry. . 
had already admitted he shouldn’t have gone, Myo 
son-in-law had dispersed in the crowd and I had put » 
my hand on Henry's shoulder in affectionate sym- 
pathy. Then you came aleng and there we three 
stood in a row against the world. I treasure the pice 
ture and if you want these sentiments signed Pilcome 
and have a talk with you whenever -you're inclined.’ 

I can’t see how K[h]rus(h]chev’s talk got turned into 
what you quote[:] that we weren’t men enough to 
fight. I came nearer than he to threatening. With — 
my native geniality I assured him that we were no 
more afraid of him than he was of us. We seemed in 
perfect agreement that we shouldn’t come to blows 
till we were sure there was a big issue remaining be- 
tween us, of his kind of democracy versus our kind of 
democracy, approximating each other as they are. 
his by easing downward. towards socialism from t 
severity of its original ideals, ours by straining upwai 
towards socialism through various phases of welfare 
state-ism. I said the stage or arena is set between. 
for a rivalry of perhaps a hundred years. Let’s hop 
we can take it out in sports, science, art, business, and 
politics before ever we have to take it out in the bloody © 
politics of war. It was all magnanimity — Aristotle's > 
great word. I should have expected you to approve. 
Liberal in a good sense of the word. Browning tells of 
a post-office bulletin notice in Italy[:] “two. liberal 
thieves were shot.” If only a word would stay put in 
basic English. 


This may seem part of history now, although 
the principles involved bear down on us today 
more, not less, acutely. It seems to me still as 
close and vivid as the meeting at Gagra; as Frost 
lying on his bed after the meeting, exhausted, his 
temperature normal again. It seems as close as 
the drive to the airport —- we missed the plane — 
and the night spent in. a tiny, hot room before 
the morning flight back to Moscow. It seems still 
as close as Frost, in the hospital, saying he was 
finished with poetry, that he was just about played 
out, that he wanted to go back to Russia to see 
Khrushchev because they understood each other. 
It will always seem as close as the letter I have 
which says we teamed up. ‘“‘Didn’t we ride Hell- 
bent back from Gagra after toasts to miss our 
plane?” 





TANGANYIKA: African New Frontier 


sy MARTHA GELLHORN 


In 1961, Julius Nyerere, the son of the chief of an ob- 
scure Tanganyikan tribe, led his country to indepen- 
dence and became the first President of the new republic. 
Marrua GELLHORN, who last winter journeyed to 
Africa to study this new nation, here tells us of the ven- 
ture in self-government and self-help being successfully 


undertaken in Tanganyika. 


dee Republic of Tanganyika is rarely in the 
news, because it is peaceful. That is a remarkable 
news item in itself. Tanganyika is four times the 
size of Great Britain, all of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Northern Ireland; its population is less 
than that of Tokyo. Space and emptiness are the 
first heart-lifting delights of the country. The 
highest and most magical mountain in Africa, 
Kilimanjaro, rises like a giant floating sugarloaf 
above the clouds on the northern frontier; Lake 
Victoria, where the Nile begins, lies to the west; 
and for five hundred miles the Indian Ocean, with 
dhows and coral reefs, bounds the eastern coast. 
In 1871, Stanley made his supremely funny re- 
mark to Dr. Livingstone under a mango tree 
beside Lake Tanganyika on the western border. 
And in the Olduvai Gorge, in northern Tan- 
ganyika, two famous archaeologists, Dr. L. S. B. 
Leakey and his wife, have discovered what are 
probably the oldest traces of man on earth. 

This large lovely land produces sisal, coffee, 
cotton, diamonds, and also leprosy, bilharzia, 
sleeping sickness, and malaria. Out of a popula- 
tion of nine and a half million, only 392,500 people 
are in paid employment; the rest work for them- 
selves, as much or as little as they wish. They are 
herders and small farmers, and free as it would 
now seem only Africans can be; very poor, neither 
starving nor shivering in this sun, a cause for 
concern to their leaders and to many modern 
nations of more or less goodwill, but apparently 
no problem to themselves. They have discovered 
or never forgotten how to take daily pleasure in 
life. The land of Tanganyika is a wonder to the 
eye; the people are a wonder to the mind. A 
young American teacher, of the finest brand we 
Photograph of Julius Nyerere courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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export, remarked carefully, “They're different.” 

Tanganyika, shot full of luck, gave birth to its 
own George Washington. A smallish, slender, 
delicately made man, now aged forty-three, Julius 
Nyerere led his country to independence in 1961, 
without bloodshed, and is the first President of the 
Republic of Tanganyika. He was elected by 97 
percent of the popular vote and is universally 
loved and respected. This is how he thinks and 
speaks: “We, the people of Tanganyika, would 
like to light a candle and put it on top of Mount 
Kilimanjaro, to shine beyond our borders, giving 
hope where there was despair, love where there 
was hate, and dignity where before there was 
only humiliation.” He is a son of the chief of an 
obscure tribe that lives in the Lake Victoria re- 
gion; he is also a master of arts from Edinburgh 
University and a Roman Catholic convert. He is 
quiet and wise and still modest, vastly intelligent, 
and vastly charming, and a man of peace. His 
country is most fortunate; he can be counted as a 
major national resource. 

President Nyerere is the leader of the African- 













o style” ‘New Frontier. The slogan of his party, 
TANU; the only political organization in Tan- 
_ ganyika, is: “We have three enemies to fight — 
poverty, ignorance, and disease.” That is the 
party line, and they mean it. It is a rest to find 
_ people determined to make life better, rather than 
determined to make life worse for someone else. 
The Tanganyikan Defense Force consists of two 
battalions, called the Tanganyika Rifles. There is 
< = no desire to spend money on arms, and no money 
to spend. The entire government revenue is less 
than the annual sales at Selfridge’s, a London 
department store. 

National income and loans from foreign nations 
must be used for roads and bridges, dams, clean 
water supplies, hospitals, houses, schools, and for 

- training the young to run the country. Everything 
"being done in Tanganyika, or planned to be done, 
is on a human scale and has to do with everyday 
life. The Western mind basks in this: the leaders 
do not talk in billions about moon shots. They 
7 talki in thousands about T.B. control and a Farm 
-Institute and other sensible efforts which anyone 
can understand. Everyone is not only welcome but 
‘urged to pitch in on the job of nation building. 
Self-help, a Nyerere invention, actually produces 
results: the unskilled populace, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, volunteers for manual labor. If your 
village needs a road, get together and dig it: the 
government will supply pickaxes and a surveyor. 
co Lhe work is spasmodic and primitive, but they 
i have made areal start on that basic rule: The Lord 
helps those who help themselves. President 
Nyerere sets an example of simple living, devotion 
» duty, and incorruptibility; it is to be hoped that 
all the other public servants follow him. 















dTe British, much bullied bout their colonial 
‘past, cannot have been monsters, judging by the 
countries formerly under their dominion. After 
British troops won Tanganyika from the Germans 
in the First World War, it became a League of 
Nations Mandate and later a United Nations 
Trusteeship. British civil servants governed and 
left behind them a fine legacy: respect for law, the 
honor of the civil service. The Germans, in their 
day, were far from useless to Tanganyika: they 
obliged the natives to learn one language, Swahili, 
instead of accepting the African Babel of tribal 
tongues.. Tanganyikans, unlike many Africans, 
are able to talk to all their compatriots. The Ger- 
mans also put down tribal warfare with a harsh 
hand. Tribalism, the bane of Africa exactly as, 
ona large scale, it is the scourge of our lives, does 
not exist in Tanganyika. People of the same tribe, 
with the same customs and language, are cozier 
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together, but they do not wish to murder members 
of other tribes. Since the European population 
(‘‘European” means anyone with a white skin) is 
only 23,000 strong and not startlingly rich, there 
is no violent anti-white prejudice. 

Tanganyikans are full of beans and national 
pride, but no foreigner, with a polite tongue in 
his head, need feel nervous there. How long this- 
laudable state of tolerance will last does not de- = 
pend on Tanganyika alone; it depends on what 
else happens in Africa and mainly depends onthe 
whites in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
and the Africans in Kenya. Nyerere himself 
knows the value of the gentleness and good humor ` 
of his people; he also knows that no country is an’ | 
“Iland.” If race wars break out in Africa, Tan- 
ganyika’s live-and-let-live policy will be threat- 
ened. Today, members of 120 African tribes 
whose religions are pagan, Muslim, and Christian 
100,000 Asians, mostly from India; and whi 
from thirty different countries dwell tog 
decently. This is a splendid achievement an 
where. It makes one question the phrase. “back 
ward nation.’ 

In our speedy and unthinking lingo, Ta igan 
yika is a backward nation. True, and very s 
infant mortality is enormous — I have been. told 
50 percent and don’t believe it. Malnutrition is 
practically universal, more due to ignorance than 
to crop failure or bad land. Modern methods in 
agriculture are almost unknown, and. this 
underpopulated agricultural country. has 
port food. There are 30,000 miles of roads - 
than in the state of Arizona — and to c 
roads is a compliment. Schools and teache a 
lacking, to say nothing of pencils and paper; and — 
though half a million children study through the = 
fourth grade, only five thousand can get into high = 
school because there aren’t enough schools to. get 
into. And it is appalling that malaria is still the 
greatest killer. The complete list of Tanganyika’s 
wants would fill a volume. By our material stand- 
ards, Tanganyika is backward enough. 

The leaders of the country wish to change all 
this, quickly. When you travel through Tangan- 
yika you feel their task would reduce Hercules to 
tears, and that haste is hopeless. You may also 
feel that these African New Frontiersmen do not 
know the Western world as we do, and have not 
noticed how backward we are too, in our own 
ways. There is much to learn from Tanganyika; 
there is much to preserve. 

Above all, the quality of the people should: be 
preserved. This is so different from anything we 
know that it is impossible to describe. As a hint, 
merely, they have gaiety and repose, affability and 
eccentricity, benign sloth, and the tireless curiosity 
of the newborn. Their dress, dictated by. poverty 
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or tribal custom or whim, or all of these, is as- 
tounding and never dull. They move, loll, stand 
as if they had made a private choice in the matter, 
and their time was their own. They gossip end- 
lessly, and they laugh. Are they happy? The 
Europeans all say yes. An English civil servant, 
who has spent his life in Africa, assured me that 
the “apathetic contentment” of the Africans 
would protect them against modern civilization: 
the small minority which wants to advance will 
do so. 

Among that small advancing minority — who 
are clearly less content than their apathetic broth- 
ers-— a young man, burning with tuberculosis 
and patriotism and a fierce desire to push his 
people forward, said, “We leaders of TANU are 
not happy, I can tell you. We think to the future 
of our country.” Another Tanganyikan, who 
lives in a modern house, worries about his chil- 
dren’s education, and is passionately involved in 
preserving the game parks, spoke of “‘contentment 
: Jike a stunted tree.” An Indian doctor, who runs 
a crowded clinic in Arusha and is trusted by the 
‘Africans, offered this explanation: “They live in 

nature, they do not feel stress and strain, you see. 
-They are happy.” 
-> My diagnosis of the quality of Africans is that 
they lack the time sense, and so are spared the 
horror and the nuisance of looking ahead. Their 
leaders will have a tough job to establish the clock 
in the African mentality. Ordinary Africans carry 
their clocks in their bodies; bodies declare their 
needs and slowly wear out, why should one know 
one’s age? And nature is a good enough clock: 
you can tell time by the harvests and by the rains 
and by the birth of children who are loved and 
merry. Neuroses are unknown among these peo- 
` ple, as is heart disease. They live in the time they 
have, and do not count it. 

Yet it would also be foolish to think that here is 
an ideal people: there are as few paragons as there 
-are Grade A devils anywhere. The quality of 
Tanganyikans is their own, and valuable: they 
are also. good and lazy, and curing disease and 
malnutrition will not cure the climate; they are 
likely to remain lazy. Like everyone, they want 
something for nothing and are specially ready to 
think the world owes them a living. Their minds 
certainly do not work as ours do, and facts do not 
limit and discipline their thinking. A little educa- 
tion does not go a long way, but is sure to produce 
vanity. They are often maddening, even to each 
other. 

In Uganda, last year, I asked an old Englishman 
who had planted tea in Africa for forty years, 
married an African wife, and raised an African 
family whether he understood Africans. He said 
no, at once. All Europeans are constantly baffled 
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by Africans; they believe they just about know 
what to expect, and are then stunned by what 


seems inexplicable behavior. Africans do not 
understand us either. Among other things, they 
imagine we are always angry, because we are 
always in a hurry. Their highest praise for a 
white man is that he is pole pole — slow. We 
are also barred from each other by that unmen- 
tionable sense, smell. In West Africa, feeling 
morally guilty because I could not overcome my 
revulsion from the smell of ordinary Africans, I 
asked what we smelled like to them. ‘“‘L’odeur fade 
des morts,” I was told. And there is no doubt that 
Africans are bored by us— you have only to 
observe the change of expression and’voice when 
they talk with each other — and. that we are fre- 
quently bored by them. 

Still, it is not by accident that they have sur- 
vived, since the earliest man-from-ape, on this 
beautiful, deadly continent, and that’even now 
they can survive with a bit of thatch and mud to 
shelter them, rags to clothe them, a spear for 
protection, and a long knife to till the soil. We, 
who revere know-how, must realize that they have 
their own profound, natural know-how. And 
they enjoy life. 


L you like and believe statistics, two statistics 
match: 80 percent of Tanganyika’s exports are 
agricultural (not foodstuffs); and 80 percent of 
Tanganyikans are illiterate. For Nyerere and his 
New Frontiersmen, determined to raise the stand- 
ard of living in their country, agriculture and 
education are the means to that end. 

My driver was a competent Kenyan, who works 
on a European farm in the Rift Valley on the 
Kenya side. We drove through Handeni Province, 
and he had a fit. All that good land, unused; 
green as paint, lush, wasted. Each remote African 
hut propped up a semi-recumbent African male. 
The country is rolling, and the sky forever high 
and blue, and gray monkeys bounded over the 
road, and eagles sat on trees which were handsome 
and unknown to me. We bounced in the Land- 
rover, and I explained that it was Ramadan and 
most of the local population was Muslim; pre- 
sumably, as they fasted for a month from sunrise to 
sundown, without even a drop of water, they felt 
pretty languid. But Wambua kept studying the 
land; in Tanganyika any citizen can get. all the 
land he wants for the asking. And there they were, 
lying about. ‘““These people not progress,” Wam- 
bua said with contempt. 

Handeni Province is hot country: cotton coun- 
try for those who bother to grow it; otherwise the 
locals cultivate maize to feed themselves, on small 





holdings they have cleared from the bush. The 

oo year 1961 was a ruinous one, and the United 

_ States sent a lavish gift of maize meal, which is 

the staple diet. Resident Europeans think this 

_. Was generous but unfortunate. They claim that 

~ “the Africans wait happily each year for the gift. 

~ Why break your back (or, rather, why break the 

women’s backs, since women seem to do the work) 

if sweet yellow maize meal arrives from heaven 

across the sea? A TANU youth leader said, “It 

was good of America. We are very grateful. But 

we explain to the people, America can refuse to 
send maize sometime. We must work.” 

The local agricultural adviser, a European, 
persuaded the people to clear six. thousand acres 
for cotton, which is heroic handwork in the bush 
“and means a pay crop and unheard-of riches for 
the penniless. Then a politician came to admire 
the work and. told the people that their humble 
tools were things of the past and that Czechoslo- 
vakia was going to “lend” the country three hun- 

¿odred tractors. No one could. drive or repair a 

| tractor, and anyhow the tractors have not ap- 
peared, but the people downed tools. This makes 
one wonder whether foreign aid is an unmixed 
blessing. The soundest aid is to build something 
essential and operate it for five years, until the 

Tanganyikans learn to take over. The Nordic 

countries (Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway) 

are about to do just this with a secondary school 

» and a Farmers’ Technical Training School. Israel 

also gives realistic aid, inviting trainees and teach- 

ing them what they can apply at home, sending 

raeli: specialists and equipment to Tanganyika. 

But these are small nations, able to think straight 
-because exempt from cold war madness. 

My driver, Wambua, would have been less 
haughty if he had seen the coffee and pyrethrum 
plantations on Mount Meru. Meru is a wonderful 
cone-shaped volcano west of Kilimanjaro; the 
farmers who work the rich soil on its slopes have 
banded into successful cooperatives. Cooperatives, 
started by the British administration, suit Africans 
perfectly; they are as natural a form of group 
endeavor as the tribe. Nearly one thousand pro- 
ducers’ co-ops and thirty-four big co-op unions 
account for one fourth of Tanganyika’s exports. 
A European field inspector on Meru said that the 
Africans work harder since independence and 
listen to advice from the Agricultural Department 
without suspicion, since it is now their own. He 
thought finally they might persuade the Africans 
to prune their coffee plants for maximum yield, 
not maximum prettiness. 

Both of us, however, were delighted by the pret- 
tiness of the women and children, in their bright 
ragged clothes, picking white pyrethrum flowers 
on the misty mountainside. There is always a 
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sturdy grandmum, with a lined, mocking face, 
who asks questions for the group: Who are you? 
Where do you come from? Are you married? Hov 
many children? They gasped with adı 
when I said that I came from Ameri 
swum and walked the distance. And 
man at the coffee co-op made me a speec 
like America. America is our friend 
helped us very much.” The Tang: 
Frontiersmen will have to give “‘vigah' 
ing to the sleepier farmers, but Meru pre 
be done. 

































should teach an illiterate compatiati Aa 
million primers have been printed | 
and are in circulation. A round, ser 
Commissioner of the Tanganyika Girl 
me how the women in her village built t 
community center of burned brick with a 
and how eagerly they attended clas: 
literacy class, a grandmother, mother, ; 
ter were learning to read and write with eq 
excitement. At the lowest level, the Comm 
Development Department takes on educ: 
their field workers instruct women in rud 
hygiene, cooking, and child care;. they 
literacy classes; they find out what the 
needs most and organize the people to b 
themselves with free government materi 
also teach the new citizens how thei 
operates. This work is barely beginning but 
hopeful. ae 

A first-rate, intelligent Community Develop- 
ment inspector showed me a bridge over a ravine, 
built by some of his village volunteers, and a road 
cut in zigzags across hills. Later I went to a field 
full of women, colorful as birds in their long 
sarongs and making sounds, as a greeting, exactly 
like birds. That field was a mama shamba. The vil- 
lage women had cleared the trees and under- 
growth from virgin soil and planted cotton. They 
were helping themselves by making some money; 
the Community Development organizer, a lanky 
girl, suggested the idea, procured the seed, and 
kept their morale high despite empty Ramadan 
stomachs and the burning sun. 

This self-help is a tangible benefit to the people 
and good homework in citizenship, but, after 
literacy, the main job of the Community Develop- 
ment Department will be to teach the women 
hygiene. Much of the physical misery of Tan- 
ganyika could be eradicated with abundant cheap 
soap abundantly used, mosquito nets, and boiled 
water. Rampant tuberculosis, from overcrowding 
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and poor diet, is due to pitiful ignorance. Any- 
thing will grow, and anyone can build as many 
huts as he needs. But it will take a long time to 
overcome African prudery about venereal.-disease. 
The V.D. specialist is known; no one likes to be 
seen going to him. Better to spread disease, which 
they do, understanding so little the dangers. 

Education ranges from reading and writing 
under a tree to the handsome building of the 
University College at Dar es Salaam. The best 
thing about this education is the willingness of the 
students. In elementary and secondary schools, 
the curriculum is copied from England; grading 
is done by English standards. Shakespeare is 
splendid, but perhaps a Tanganyikan child 
would be better off studying irrigation. In a 
whitewashed boys’ secondary school, I asked the 
young gents — aged ten to sixteen, dressed in 
white shirts and shorts —- what they wanted to do 
in life. They all wanted to go to the university; 
two of them might make it, if their intelligence 
and their school fees suffice. They hoped to 
become teachers, lawyers, doctors, businessmen, 
in that order. All their fathers were farmers; farm 
work is demeaning. The idea that a farmer can be 
an educated man and a trained professional has 
not yet hit Tanganyika. Even a career as an engi- 
neer was too low; engineers presumably stand in 
the sun sometimes and dirty their hands. And no 
one, including their teachers, ever heard of African 
art; or realized that a nation without art and 
artists is faceless. Most of these children will 
emerge with no more than mediocre eighth-grade 
schooling and a damaging notion of intellectual 
superiority. The three small cities of Tanganyika 
are already filling up with unskilled unemployed; 
in due course, the half-educated unemployed will 
join them. 

The University College now instructs seventy- 
eight students of public administration and law. 
There I attended the class of future magistrates, 
eleven men, aged twenty-five to forty, chosen 
because of their native good sense and character. 
They are being trained to administer the law, and 
that day they were studying corroborative evi- 
dence. Their teacher was English, very tough, 
himself a former magistrate, and the students 
loved the class and laughed with pleasure when 
caught in woolly-mindedness. (“It’s very interest- 
ing,” a young chief in spectacles whispered to me.) 
At another session, these students argued with 
passion about Tanganyikan politics. They had 
learned enough political science to know that a 
one-party system, as in Tanganyika, is not the 
democratic norm. Some were worried about 
freedom, but others suggested that if all the M.P.’s 
in Parliament could give their personal opinions 
freely, then liberty would be protected. 
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Tanganyikans ask: how can we have an oppo- 
sition when no one is. in opposition? No one 
wishes for any guiding hand- other than Nyerere’s, 
though some of his henchmen are less admired. 
The civil service chafes under the politicians’ rule, 
with reason, because the civil servants have had 
previous experience in their work, whereas the 
politicians are amateurs. This one-party state 
provided a choice of candidates to Parliament; the 
voters chose between men, not between doctrines. 
But the law is separate from the executive; the 
supremacy of the law and the actual system of 
meting out justice (“‘Justice must.not only be done 
but seen to be done”) are copied straight from 
England, and there is no better model in the 
world. As long as judges and magistrates have 
tenure of office and the courts are open and 
English Judges’ Rules apply, Tanganyika is on 
the right track. At the University. College, the 
first class of future Tanganyikan magistrates was 
being taught firmly that their duty is to truth and 
justice and to nothing else. 

One small slice of education charmed me be- 
yond all others. Egypt has the Pyramids and 
Spain has the Prado and Tanganyika has its 
game parks, but most Tanganyikans neither know 
nor care. The government realizes the absolute 
value of these great tracts of land — the Serengeti 
is one of the marvels of the world — and realizes 
also that to preserve the wild animals, in their 
natural home, is a trust they hold for all of us. 
The nonexistent national income can hardly be 
spent on conservation; money must be raised by 
foreigners. But the parks can best be preserved if 
the citizens themselves learn to care. Previously, 
Africans’ one interest in game parks was poaching. 

A young American planned a jolly educational 
program for African children, and trained Afri- 
cans to replace him. In buses, Tanganyikan 
children arrive at the hostel in Lake Manyara 
Park for weekends; it is a school treat. They 
listen to a kind of quiz-game lecture on the speci- 
mens in the tiny park museum; at night they 
watch a color film of three African boys traveling 
in that very park. The dormitory and dining hall 
are bright, clean, modern, and for most of them, 
luxury. The next day they travel around the 
park, with African guides, and after they’ve seen 
lions and buffalo and elephants with their own 
eyes, they become ardent animal lovers, proud of 
their land, and converts to conservation. (Mean- 
while, an African park official tours the villages, 
sets up his movie Landrover, and shows films of 
the animals to spellbound grown-ups gathered 
under the acacia trees.) The day I visited Man- 
yara, European schoolgirls had been invited for 
the weekend. The likable green-uniformed Rang- 
er spoke very bad English; the girls of course 











spoke fluent Swahili, but his pride could not be 
hurt. Yet he won their attention, and it did not 
-seem strange for an audience of white children 
and their teachers to be hearing about the na- 
tion’s heritage from an African who knew things 
they’ did not know. This scene would not have 
- happened in Africa a few years ago. Poaching has 
> decreased notably; the kiddies have spread the 
word. 









‘In order not to disappoint, I must deal with the 
“Communist Menace in Tanganyika. I did hear 
Communism mentioned once. A young firebrand, 
a high political appointee, received me in his 
grand office, which is directly across the street 
oo from: the gas station he used to manage. We 
started with South Africa: why did the United 
- States government allow Americans to own 
50 percent of South African industry? I said I 
doubted if they did, and anyhow, what could the 
government do about it? My attempts to explain 
“private enterprise were not successful. 
sently I asked if he hated the British. He 
“smiled winningly and said, “We sympathize with 
them. They are declining.” Later I asked how 
“he felt about white people generally, in Tangan- 
yika. “Frankly, we are in a position of strength,” 
said he. “If they do anything we don’t like, we 
can tell them to leave. We would not feel nice with 
~ ourselves to play with weak fellows.” We were 
talking of foreign aid. ‘‘If the Russians offer us 
re inicians we will take them,” he announced. 
are independent. If this country went Com- 
morrow, it would not take orders from 
We will not take orders from anybody. 
O whole way of thinking is toward the West — 
the British. We were taught to be independent 
and do our own thinking.” He invited me to his 
house, where I met two enchanting daughters and 
his mother. (old African women are a joy), with 
her veil thrust back and bare feet. Since it was 
Ramadan and he a Muslim, we had no refresh- 
_ ments. He was unique, hotheaded, happy, great 
~ fun to argue with; and so much for Communism 
-in Tanganyika. 

-Tanganyika owes an unpayable debt to the 
British civil. servants still laboring away, in sec- 
ondary positions, to make this country run. The 

“missionaries: have also done a valuable job in their 
hospitals and schools, and they have not tainted 
the scene with religious intolerance. The country 
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TANGANYIKA: AFRICAN NEW FRONTIER 


is dotted with Europeans who deserve well. of the. 
nation, for they are serving it... East Africa wot ld 
fall apart were it not for the indians 





old know-how in survival, nor are they. r 
by great riches. Tanganyika is a glory. but 
also rough going. 

In a mission school copybook, while listening to 
a gentle singsong history class, I scrawled what 
seems to me the big question about Tanganyika, 
perhaps about all Africa: Is it right for anyone to 
shove these people into the twentieth century — 
let alone, is it possible? 


EURIPIDES 


BY DEWITT BELL 


At Salamis, they say, you found 

the ocean. They say, as.a youth, 

you wrote from the pack of other 

poets 

and wrote for nothing. 

At the Festivals your dramas 

won nothing, yet the populace 

applauded others. 

Embittered, they say, you embraced y 
in the cliffs at Salamis 

and made, like Melville, a pact 
with the sea. 

Made Hippolytus of a wave, 

Dionysus of storm, 
and of seashell and sand, Pentheus: 
all ageless, all changing as water. 


And that pagan, Socrates, they say, 
would see no.other play but yours, 
so did he hold the sea. 
Alas! old master, comfort me — 
I write from the pack of other 
poets, 
and make no pact with the sea. 
































COME LADY DEATH 


BY PETER S. BEAGLE 





Born-and brought up in the Bronx, Peter S. Brace studied creative writing under 


Edwin L. Pelerson at the University of Pittsburgh and then spent a year on the Euro- 


pean continent. His first_novel, A FINE AND PRIVATE PLACE, was published by Viking 


in 1960, and he is now al work on another book of fiction. 


‘le all happened in England a long time ago, 
when that George who spoke English with a heavy 
German accent and hated his sons was King. At 
that time there lived in London a lady who had 
nothing to do but give parties. Her name was 
Flora, Lady Neville, and she was a widow and 
very old. She lived in a great house not far from 
Buckingham Palace, and she had so many servants 
that she could not possibly remember all their 
names; indeed, there were some she had never 
even seen. She had more food than she could eat, 
‘more gowns than she could ever wear; she had 
wine in her cellars that no one would drink in her 
lifetime, and her private vaults were filled with 
great works of art that she did not know she owned. 
She spent the last years of her life giving parties 
and balls to which the greatest lords of England — 
and sometimes the King himself — came, and she 
was known as the wisest and wittiest woman in all 
London. 

` Butin time her own parties began to bore her, 
and though she invited the most famous people 
in the land and hired the greatest jugglers and 
acrobats and dancers and magicians to entertain 
them, still she found her parties duller and duller. 
Listening to court gossip, which she had always 
loved, made her yawn, The most marvelous music, 
the most exciting feats of magic put her to sleep. 
Watching a beautiful young couple dance by her 
made her feel sad, and she hated to feel sad. 

And.so, one summer afternoon she called her 

Mezzotint by James McArdell, after C. A. Coypel. 
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closest friends around her and said to them, “More 
and more I find that my parties entertain everyone 
but me. The secret of my long life is that nothing 
has ever been dull for me. For all my life, I have 
been interested in everything I saw and been anx- 
ious to see more. But I cannot stand to be bored, 
and I will not go to parties at which I expect 
to be bored, especially if they are my own. There- 
foré, to my next ball I shall invite the one guest I 
am sure no one, not even myself, could possibly 
find boring. My friends, the guest of honor at my 
next party shall be Death himself!’ 

A young poet thought that this was a wonderful 
idea, but the rest of her friends were terrified and 
drew back from her. They did not want to die, 
they pleaded with her. Death would come for 
them when he was ready; why should she invite 
him before the appointed hour, which would ar- 
rive soon enough? But Lady Neville said, ‘‘Pre- 
cisely. If Death has planned to take any of us on 
the night of my party, he will come whether he is 
invited or not. But if none of usare to die, then I 
think it would be charming to have Death among 
us — perhaps even to perform some little trick 
if he is in a good humor, And think of being able 
to say that we had been to a party with Death! 
All of London willenvy us, all of England!” 

The idea began to please her friends, but a 
young lord, very new to London, suggested timid- 
ly, “Death is so busy. Suppose he has work to do 
and cannot accept your invitation?” 





“No one has ever refused an invitation of mine,” 
; said Lady Neville, “not even the King.” And the 
> -young lord was not invited to her party. 





Jue sat down then and there and wrote out the 
invitation. There was some dispute among her 
friends as to how they should address Death. 
“His Lordship Death” seemed to place him only on 
the level of a viscount or a baron. “His Grace 
Death” met with more acceptance, but Lady 
Neville said it sounded hypocritical. And to refer 
to Death as “His Majesty” was to make him the 
equal of the King of England, which even Lady 
Neville would not dare to do. It was finally de- 
cided that all should speak of him as “His Emi- 
nence Death,” which pleased nearly everyone. 
Captain Compson, known both as England’s 
most dashing cavalry officer and most elegant rake, 
remarked next, “Thats all very well, but how is 
the invitation to reach Death? Does anyone here 
know where he lives?” 
» “Death undoubtedly lives in London,” said 
‘Lady Neville, “like everyone else of any impor- 
tance, though he probably goes to Deauville for 
the summer. Actually, Death must live fairly near 
my own house. This is much the best section of 
London, and you could hardly expect a person of 
< -Death's importance to live anywhere else. When 
A stop to think of it, it’s really rather strange that 
we haven’t met before now, on the street.” 
Most of her friends agreed with her, but the 
whose name was David Lorimond, cried out, 
y lady, you are wrong! Death lives among 
the poor. Death lives in the foulest, darkest alleys 
of this city, in some vile, rat-ridden hovel that 
smells of —”’ He stopped here, partly because 
Lady Neville had indicated her displeasure, and 
artly because he had never been inside such a hut 
or thought of wondering what it smelled like. 
Death lives among the poor,” he went on, “and 
omes to visit them every day, for he is their only 
friend. 
_ Lady Neville answered him as coldly as she had 
spoken to the young lord. “He may be forced 
to deal with them, David, but I hardly think that 
he seeks them out as companions. I am certain 
that it is as difficult for him to think of the poor 
as individuals as it is for me. Death is, after all, 
a nobleman.” 
here was no real argument among the lords 































tas good as their own, but none of them seeme, 
know. the name of Death’s street, and ná 
ver seen Death’s house. 
there were a war,” Captain Comp on said, 
“Death would be easy to find. I have s} 
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and ladies that Death lived ina neighborhood at p” one could give it a name. The poet said that it re= 
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you know, even spoken to him, but he has never 
answered me.” 

“Quite proper,” said Lady Neville. “Death 
must always speak first. You are not a very cor- 
rect person, Captain.” But she smiled at him, as 
all women did. 

Then an idea came to her. ‘My hairdresser has 
a sick child, I understand,” she said. “He was 
telling me about it yesterday, sounding most dull 
and hopeless. I will send for him and give him the 
invitation, and he in his turn can give it to Death — 
when he comes to take the brat. A bit uncon- 
ventional, I admit, but I see no other way.” 

“If he refuses?” asked a lord who had just been 
married. , 

“Why should he?” asked Lady Neville. 

Again it was the poet who exclaimed amidst the 
general approval that this was a cruel and wicked 
thing to do, But he fell silent when Lady Neville 
innocently asked him, “Why, David?” 

So the hairdresser was sent for, and when he 
stood before them, smiling nervously and twisting 
his hands to be in the same room with so many 
great lords, Lady Neville told him the errand that 
was required of him. And she was right, as she 
usually was, for he made no refusal. He merely 
took the invitation in his hand and asked to be 
excused. 

He did not return for two days, but when he did 
he presented himself to Lady Neville without 
being sent for and handed her a small white en- 
velope. Saying, “How very nice of you, thank you 
very much,” she opened it and found therein a 
plain calling card with nothing on it except these 
words: Death will be pleased to attend Lady Neville's 
ball. 

“Death gave you this?” she asked the hairdresser 
eagerly. “What was he like?” But the hairdresser 
stood still, looking past her, and said nothing, and 
she, not really waiting for an answer, called a dozen 
servants to her and told them to run and summon 
her friends. As she paced up and down the room 
waiting for them, she asked again, “ “What is | 
like?” The hairdresser did not reply. 

When her friends came they | 
card excitedly from hand to h 
gotten quite smudged and b 
But they all admitted that, beyon 
there was-nothing particularly unusual abo 
It was neither hot nor cold to the touch, and ' 
loge odor clung to it was rather pleasant. Eve: 

One said that it was a very familiar smell, but no 





minded him of lilacs but not exactly. 

It was Captain Compson, however, who pointed 
out the one thing that no one else had noticed. 
“Look at the handwriting itself,” he said. “Have 
you ever seen anything more graceful? The letters 
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seem as light as birds. I think we have wasted our 
time speaking of Death as His This and His That. 
A woman wrote this note.” 

Then there was an uproar and a great babble, 
and the card had to be handed around again so 
that everyone could exclaim, “Yes, by God!” over 
it. The voice of the poet rose out of the hubbub 
saying, “Itis very natural, when you come to think 
of it. After all, the French say la mort. Lady 
Death. I should much prefer Death to be a 
woman.” 

“Death rides a great black horse,” said Captain 
Compson firmly, “and wears armor of the same 
color. Death is very tall, taller than anyone. It 
was no woman I saw on the battlefield, striking 
right and left like any soldier. Perhaps the hair- 
dresser wrote it himself, or the hairdresser’s wife.” 

But the hairdresser refused to speak, though 
they gathered around him and begged him to say 
who had given him the note. At first they prom- 
ised him all sorts of rewards, and later they threat- 
ened to do terrible things to him. “Did you write 
this card?” he was asked, and “Who wrote it, 
then? Was it a living woman? Was it really 
- Death? Did Death say anything to you? How did 
you know it was Death? Is Death a woman? Are 
you trying to make fools of us all?” 

Not a word from the hairdresser, not one word, 
and finally Lady Neville called her servants to 
have him whipped and thrown into the street. 
He did not look at her as they took him away, 
or utter a sound. 

Silencing her friends with a wave of her hand, 
Lady Neville said, “The ball will take place two 
weeks from tonight. Let Death come as Death 
pleases, whether as man or woman or strange, 
sexless creature.’ She smiled calmly. “Death may 
well:be a woman,” she said. “I am less certain of 
Death’s form than I was, but I am also less fright- 
ened of Death. I am too old to be afraid of any- 
thing that can use a quill pen to write me a letter. 
Go home now, and.as you make your preparations 
for the ball see that you speak of it to your ser- 
vants, that they may spread the news all over 
London. Let it be known- that on this one night 
no one in the world will die, for Death will be 
dancing at Lady Neville’s ball.” 


Ex the next two weeks Lady Neville’s. great 
house shook and groaned and creaked like an ald 


tree in a gale as the servants hammered and^ 


scrubbed, polished and painted, making ready for 


of her house, but as the ball drew near she began 
to be afraid that it would not be nearly grand 
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enough for Death, who was surely accustomed to 
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dri 
the ball. Lady Neville had always been very proud ¢ 








visiting in the homes of richer, mightier people 
than herself. Fearing the scorn of Death, she 
worked night and day supervising her servants’ 
preparations. Curtains and carpets had to be 
cleaned, goldwork and silverware polished until 
they gleamed by themselves in the dark. The 
grand staircase that rushed down into the ballroom 
like a waterfall was washed and rubbed so often 
that it was al most impossible to walk on it without 
slipping. As for the ballroom itself, it took thirty- 
two servants working at once to clean it properly, 
not counting those who were polishing the glass 
chandelier that was taller than a man and the 
fourteen smaller lamps. And when they were done 
she made them do it all over, not because she saw 
any dust or dirt anywhere, but because she was 
sure that Death would. 

As for herself, she chose her finest gown and 
saw to its laundering personally. She called in 
another hairdresser and had him put up her hair 
in the style of an earlier time, wanting to show 
Death that she was a woman who enjoyed her age 
and did not find it necessary to ape the young 
and beautiful. All the day of the ball she sat before 
her mirror, not making herself up much beyond the 
normal touches of rouge and eye shadow and fine 
rice powder, but staring at the lean old face she 
had been born with, wondering how it would ap- 
pear to Death. Her steward asked her to approve 
his wine selection, but she sent him away and 
stayed at her mirror until it was time to dress and 
go downstairs to meet her guests. 

Everyone arrived early. When she looked out of 
a window, Lady Neville saw that the driveway of 
her home was choked with carriages and fine 
horses. ‘‘It all looks like a great funeral proces- 
sion,” she said. The footman cried the names of 
her guests to the echoing ballroom. ‘‘Captain 
Henry Compson, His Majesty’s Household Cav- 
alry! Mr, David Lorimond! Lord and Lady Tor- 
rance!” (They were the. youngest couple there, 
having been married only three months before.) 
“Sir Roger Harbison! The Contessa della Can- 
dini!” Lady Neville permitted them all to kiss her 
hand and made them welcome. 

She had engaged the finest musicians she could 
find to play for the dancing, but though they began 
to play at her signal not one couple stepped out 
on the floor, nor did one young lord approach her ` 
to request the honor of the first dance, as was 
proper. They milled together, shining and mur- 
muring, their eyes fixed on the ballroom door. 
Every time they heard a carriage clatter up the 
veway they seemed to flinch a little and draw. 
er together; every time the footman announced 
“seival of another guest, they all sighed softly 
_wyed a little on their feet with relief. 
$ did they come to my party if they were 

























afraid?” Lady Neville muttered scornfully to her- 
self. “I am not afraid of meeting Death. -b ask 
only that Death may be impressed by the mag- 
nificence of my house and: the flavor of my. wines. 
I will die’sooner than anyone here, but Í am not 
afraid.” 

Certain that Death would not arrive until mid- 
night, she moved among her guests, attempting 
tocalm them, not with her words, which she knew 
they would not hear, but with the tone of her 
voice, as if they were so many frightened horses. 
But little by little, she herself was infected by their 
nervousness: whenever she sat down she stood up 
again immediately, she tasted a dozen glasses of 
wine without finishing any of them, and she 
glanced constantly at her jeweled watch, at first 
wanting to hurry the midnight along and end the 
Waiting, later scratching at the watch face with her 
< forefinger, as if she would push away the night 
and drag the sun backward into the sky. When 
-o midnight came, she was standing with the rest of 


_ them, breathing through her mouth, shifting from 


foot to foot, listening for the sound of carriage 
- wheels turning in gravel. 


Wis the clock began to strike midnight, every- 
one, even Lady Neville and the brave Captain 
Compson, gave one startled little cry and then was 
silent again, listening to the tolling of the clock. 


~~ The smaller clocks upstairs began to chime. Lady 


Neville’s ears hurt. She caught sight of herself 
in the ballroom mirror, one gray face turned up 


toward the ceiling as if she were gasping for air, 
and. she thought, “Death will be a woman, a 


hideous, filthy old crone as tall and strong as a 
man. And the most terrible thing of all will be 
that she will have my face.” All the clocks 
_stopped striking, and Lady Neville closed her eyes. 

She opened them again only when she heard the 

whispering around her take on a different tone, 
_ one in which fear was fused with relief and a cer- 
“tain chagrin. For no new carriage stood in the 
driveway. Death had not come. 

The noise grew slowly louder; here and there 
people were beginning to laugh. Near her, Lady 
Neville heard young Lord Torrance say to his wife, 
‘There, my darling, I told you there was nothing 
to be afraid of. It was all a joke.” 

“I am ruined,” Lady Neville thought. The 

-laughter was increasing; it pounded against her 
ears in strokes, like the chiming of the clocks. “I 
wanted to give a ball so grand that those who were 
not invited would be shamed in front of the whole 

_-city, and this is my reward. I am ruined, and I 

deserve it.” 

Turning to the poet Lorimond, she said, “Dance 
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with me, David.” She signaled to the musicians, 
who at once began to play. When Lorimond 
hesitated, she said, “Dance with me now. You will 
not have another chance. I shall never give a 
party again.” 

Lorimond bowed and led her out onto. the dance 
floor. The guests parted for them, and the laugh- 
ter died down for a moment, but Lady Neville 
knew that it would soon begin again. ‘Well, let 
them laugh,” 
when they were all trembling. Why should I fear 
their laughter?” But she could feel a stinging at 
the thin lids of her eyes, and she closed them once 
more as she began to dance with Lorimond. 

And then, quite suddenly, all the carriage 
horses outside the house whinnied loudly, just 
once, as the guests had cried out at midnight. 








There were a great many horses, and their one. 


salute was so loud that everyone in the room be- 
came instantly silent. They heard the heavy : 
steps of the footman as he went to open the door, 


and they shivered as if they felt the cool breeze 


that drifted into the house. Then they heard a 
light voice saying, “Am I late? Oh, I am so sorry. 
The horses were tired,” and before the footman 
could re-enter to announce her, a lovely young 
girl in a white dress stepped gracefully into the 
ballroom doorway and stood there smiling. 

She could not have been more than nineteen, 
Her hair was yellow, and she wore it long. It 
fell thickly upon her bare shoulders that gleamed 
warmly through it, two limestone islands rising out. 


of a dark golden sea. Her face was wide at the 


forehead and cheekbones, and narrow at the chin, | 
and her skin was so clear that many of the ladies — 
there — Lady Neville among them — touched 
their own faces wonderingly, and instantly drew — 
their hands away as though their own skin had 
rasped their fingers. Her mouth was pale, where 
the mouths of the other women were red and 
orange and even purple. Her eyebrows, thicker 
and straighter than was fashionable, met over 
dark, calm eyes that were set. so deep:in her young. 
face and were so black, so uncompromisingly 
black, that the middle-aged wife of a middle-aged 
lord murmured, “Touch of the gypsy there, I 
think.” : 

“Or something worse,” suggested her husband’s 
mistress. 

“Be silent!” Lady Neville spoke louder than 


she had intended, and the girl turned to look at ee 
her. She smiled, and Lady Neville tried to smile 
“Wel i s 
come,” she said. “Welcome, my lady Death.” => = 
A sigh rustled among the lords and ladies as the 
girl took the old woman’s hand and curtsied to her, 


back, but her mouth seemed very stiff. 


sinking and rising in one motion, like a wave. — 
“You are Lady Neville,” she said. “Thank you so 


she thought. “I did not fear Death : 
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much for inviting me.” Her accent was as faint 


and as almost familiar as her perfume. 

“Please excuse me for being late,” she said 
earnestly. “I had to come from a long way off, 
and my horses are so tired.” 

“The groom will rub them down,” Lady Neville 
said, “and feed them if you wish.” 

“Oh, no,” the girl answered quickly. “Tell him 
not to go near the horses, please. They are not 
really horses, and they are very fierce.” 

She accepted a glass of wine from a servant and 
drank it slowly, sighing softly and contentedly. 
“What good wine,” she said. “And what a beauti- 
ful house you have.” 

“Thank you,” said Lady Neville. Without turn- 
ing, she could feel every woman in the room envy- 
ing her, sensing it as she could always sense the 
approach of rain. 

“I wish I lived here,” Death said in her low, 
sweet voice. “I will, one day.” 

Then, seeing Lady Neville become as still as if 
she had turned to ice, she put her hand on the old 
woman’s arm and said, “Oh, Pm sorry, Pm so 

“sorry. I am so cruel, but I never mean to be. 
Please forgive me, Lady Neville. I am not used to 
company, and I do such stupid things. Please for- 
give me.” 

Her hand felt as light and warm on Lady 
Neville’s arm as the hand of any other young girl, 
and her eyes were so appealing that Lady Neville 
replied, “You have said nothing wrong. While 
you are my guest, my house is yours.” 

“Thank you,” said Death, and she smiled so 
radiantly that the musicians began to play quite 
by themselves, with no sign from Lady Neville. 
She would have stopped them, but Death said, 
“Oh, what lovely music! Let them play, please.” 

So the musicians played a gavotte, and Death, 
unabashed by eyes that stared at her in greedy 
terror, sang softly to herself without words, lifted 
her white gown slightly with both hands, and 
made hesitant little patting steps with her small 
feet. “I have not danced in so long,” she said 
wistfully. “Pm quite sure I’ve forgotten how.” 

She was shy; she would not look up to embarrass 
the young lords, not one of whom stepped forward 
to dance with her. Lady Neville felt a flood of 
shame and sympathy, emotions she thought had 
withered in her years ago. “Is she to be humil- 
iated at my own ball?” she thought angrily. “It 
is because she is Death; if she were the ugliest, 
foulest hag in all the world they would clamor to 
dance with her, because they are gentlemen and 
they know what is expected of them. But no gen- 
tleman will dance with Death, no matter how 
beautiful she is.” She glanced sideways at David 
Lorimond. His face was flushed, and his hands 
were clasped so tightly as he stared at Death that 
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his fingers were like glass, but when Lady Neville 
touched his arm he did. not turn, and when she 
hissed, “David !”, he pretended not to hear her. 

Then Captain Compson, gray-haired and hand- 
some in his uniform, stepped out of the crowd 
and bowed gracefully before Death. “If I may 
have the honor,” he said. 

“Captain Compson,” said Death, smiling. She 
put her arm in his. “I was hoping you would 
ask me.” 

This brought a frown from the older women, 
who did not consider it a proper thing to say, but 
for that Death cared not arap. Captain Compson 
led her to the center of the floor, and there they 
danced. Death was curiously graceless at first — 
she was too anxious to please her partner, and she 
seemed to have no notion of rhythm. The Cap- 
tain himself moved with the mixture of dignity 
and humor that Lady Neville had never seen in 
another man, but when he looked at her over 
Death’s shoulder, she saw something that no one 
else appeared to notice: that his face and eyes were 
immobile with fear, and that, though he offered 
Death his hand with easy gallantry, he flinched 
slightly when she took it. And yet he danced as 
well as Lady Neville had ever seen him. 

“Ah, that’s what comes of having a reputation 
to maintain,” she thought. “Captain Compson 
too must do what is expected of him. I hope 
someone else will dance with her soon.” 

But no one did. Little by little, other couples 
overcame their fear and slipped hurriedly out on 
the floor when Death was looking the other way, 
but nobody sought to relieve Captain Compson 
of his beautiful partner. They danced every 
dance together. In time, some of the men present 
began to look at her with more appreciation than 
terror, but when she returned their glances and 
smiled at them, they clung to their partners as if a 
cold wind were threatening to blow them away. 

One of the few who stared at her frankly and 
with pleasure was young Lord Torrance, who 
usually danced only with his wife. Another was 
the poet Lorimond. Dancing with Lady Neville, 
he remarked to her, “If she is Death, what do 
these frightened fools think they are? If she is ugli- 
ness, what must they be? I hate their fear. It is 
obscene.” 

Death and the Captain danced past them at 
that moment, and they heard him say to her, 
“But if that was truly you that I saw in the battle, 
how can you have changed so? How can you have 
become so lovely?” 

Death’s laughter was gay and soft. “I thought 
that among so many beautiful people it might be 
better to be beautiful. I was afraid of frightening 
everyone and spoiling the party.’’ 

“They all thought she would be ugly,” said 





Lorimond to Lady Neville. “I— Z knew she 
would be beautiful.” 
“Then why have you not danced with her?” 
Lady Neville asked him. “Are you also afraid?” 
“No, oh, no,” the poet answered quickly and 
passionately. “I will ask her to dance very soon. 


I only want to look at her a little longer.” 


Ta musicians played on and on. The dancing 
wore away the night as slowly as falling water 
wears down a cliff. It seemed to Lady Neville 
that no night had ever endured longer, and yet she 
was neither tired nor bored. She danced with 
every man there, except with Lord Torrance, who 
was dancing with his wife as if they had just met 
that night, and, of course, with Captain Compson. 
Once he lifted his hand and touched Death’s 
golden hair very lightly. He was a striking man 
still, a fit partner for so beautiful a girl, but Lady 
` Neville looked at his face each time she passed 
him and realized that he was older than anyone 




















i Death herself seemed younger than the young- 
ere. ¿No woman at the ball danced better 
ow, though it was hard for Lady Neville 
mber at what point her awkwardness had 
iy to the liquid sweetness of her move- 
She smiled and called to everyone who 
it her eye — and she knew them all by name; 
ang constantly, making up words to the 
dance tunes, nonsense words, sounds without 
1eaning, and yet everyone strained to hear her 
oft voice without knowing why. And when, 
during a waltz, she caught up the trailing end of 
her gown to give her more freedom as she danced, 
she seemed to Lady Neville to move like a little 
sailing boat over a still evening sea. 
Lady Neville heard Lady Torrance arguing 
angrily with the Contessa della Candini. “I don’t 
< eare if she is Death, she’s no older than I am, she 
can’tbe!” 
“Nonsense,” said the Contessa, who could not 
afford to be generous to any other woman. ‘She 
is twenty-eight, thirty, if she is an hour. And that 
dress, that bridal gown she wears — really!’ 
“Vile,” said the woman who had come to the 
ball as Captain Compson’s freely acknowledged 
mistress. ‘“‘Tasteless. But one should know better 
than to expect taste from Death, I suppose.” Lady 
Torrance looked as if she were going to cry. 
“They are jealous of Death,” Lady Neville said 
to herself. “How strange. I am not jealous of 
her, not in the least. And I do not fear her at 
all’ She was very proud of herself. 
Then, as unbiddenly as they had begun to play, 
the musicians stopped. They began to put away 



































COME LADY DEATH 


their instruments. In the sudden shrill silence, 
Death pulled away from Captain Compson and 
ran to look out of one of the tall windows, pushing 
the curtains apart with both hands. “Look!” she 
said, with her back turned to them. “Come and 
look. The night is almost gone.” 

The summer sky was still dark, and the eastern 
horizon was only a shade lighter than the rest of 
the sky, but the stars had vanished and the trees 
near the house were gradually becoming distinct. 
Death pressed her face against the window and 
said, so softly that the other guests could barely 
hear her, “I must go now.” 

“No,” Lady Neville said, and was not imme- 
diately aware that she had spoken. “You must 
stay a while longer. The ball was in your honor. 
Please stay.” 

Death held out both hands to her, and Lady 
Neville came and took them in her own. “Tve 
had a wonderful time,” she said gently. “You. . 
cannot possibly imagine how it feels to be actually. 
invited to such a ball as this, because you have _ 
given them and gone to them all your life. One» 
is like another to you, but for me it is different. 
Do you understand me?” Lady Neville nodded 
silently. “I will remember this night forever, 3 
Death said. l 

“Stay,” Captain Compson said. “Stay just a 
little longer.” He put his hand on Death’s shoul- 
der, and she smiled and leaned her cheek agains 
it. “Dear Captain Compson,” she said: “My. 
first real gallant. Aren’t you tired of me yet?” n 

“Never,” he said.. “Please stay.” pon 

“Stay,” said Lorimond, and he too seemed 
about to touch her. “Stay. I want to talk to you. 
I want to look at you. I will dance with you if 
you stay.” 

“How many followers I have,” Death said in 
wonder. She stretched one hand toward Lori- 
mond, but he drew back from her and then 
flushed in shame. “A soldier and a poet. How 
wonderful it is to be a woman. But why did you 
not speak to me earlier, both of you? Now it. is 
too late. I must go.” 

“Please stay,” Lady Torrance whispered. She 
held on to her husband’s hand for courage. “We 
think you are so beautiful, both of us do.” 

“Gracious Lady Torrance,” the girl said kindly. 
She turned back to the window, touched it lightly, 
and it flew open. The cool dawn air rushed into ; 
the ballroom, fresh with rain but already smelling . 
faintly of the London streets over which it had 
passed. They heard birdsong and the strange, 
harsh nickering of Death’s horses. 

“Do you want me to stay?” she asked. The 
question was put, not to Lady Neville, nor to 
Captain Compson, nor to any of her admirers, 
but to the Contessa della Candini, who stood well 
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back from them all, hugging her flowers to herself 
and humming a little song of irritation.. She did 
not in the least want Death to stay, but she was 
afraid that all the other women would think her 
envious of Death’s beauty, and so she said, 
“Yes. Of course I do.” 

“Ah,” said Death. She was almost whispering. 
“And you,” she said to another woman, “‘do you 
want me to stay? Do you want me to be one of 
your friends?” 

“Yes,” said the woman, “because you are 
beautiful and a true lady.” 

“And you,” said Death to a man, “and you,” 
to a woman, “and you,” to another man, “do 
you want me to stay?” And they all answered, 
“Yes, Lady Death, we do.” 

“Do you want me, then?” she cried at last to 
all of them. “Do you want me to live among you 
and to be one of you, and not to be Death any- 
more? Do you want me to visit your houses and 
come to all your parties? Do you want me to 
ride horses like yours instead of mine, do you want 
me to wear the kind of dresses you wear, and say 
the things you would say? Would one of you 
marry me, and would the rest of you dance at 
my wedding and bring gifts to my children? Is 
that what you want?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Neville. 
with me, stay with us.” 

Death’s voice, without becoming louder, had 
become clearer and older; too old a voice, thought 
Lady Neville, for such a young girl. “Be sure,” 
said Death. “Be sure of what you want, be very 
sure. Do all of you want me to stay? For if one 
of you says to me, no, go away, then I must leave 
at once and never return. Be sure. Do you all 
want me?” 

And everyone there cried with one voice, “Yes! 
Yes, you must stay with us. You are so beautiful 
that we.cannot let you go.” 

“We are tired,” said Captain Compson. 

“We are blind,” said Lorimond, adding, ‘‘Espe- 
cially to poetry.” 

“We are afraid,” said Lord Torrance quietly, 
and his wife took his arm and said, ‘‘Both of us.” 

“We are dull and stupid,” said Lady Neville, 
“and growing old uselessly. Stay with us, Lady 


“Stay here, stay 


S Death.” 


And then Death smiled sweetly and radiantly 
and took a step forward, and it was as though she 
had come down among them from a great height. 
“Very well,” she said. “I will stay with you. 
I will be Death no more. I will be a woman.” 


a room was full of a deep sigh, although no 
one was:seen to open his mouth. No one moved, 
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for the golden-haired girl was Death still, and her 
horses still whinnied for her outside. No one 
could look at her for long, although she was the 
most beautiful girl anyone there had ever seen. 

“There is a price to pay,” she said. ‘There is 
always a price. Some one of you must become 
Death in my place, for there must forever be 
Death in the world. Will anyone choose? Will 
anyone here become Death of his own free will? 
For only thus can I become a human girl.” 

No one spoke, no one spoke at all. But they 
backed slowly away from her, like waves slipping 
back down a beach to the sea when you try to 
catch them. The Contessa della Candini and 
her friends would have crept quietly out of the 
door, but Death smiled at them and they stood 
where they were. Captain Compson opened his 
mouth as though he were going to declare himself, 
but he said nothing. Lady Neville did not move. 

“No one,” said Death. She touched a flower 
with her finger, and it seemed to crouch and flex 
itself like a pleased cat. “No one at all,” she said. 
“Then I must choose, and that is just, for that is 
the way that I became Death. I never wanted to 
be Death, and it makes me so happy that you 
want me to become one of yourselves. I have 
searched a long time for people who would want 
me. Now I have only to choose someone to 
replace me and it is done. I will choose very 
carefully.” 

“Oh, we were so foolish,” Lady Neville said to 
herself. “We were so foolish.” But she said noth- 
ing aloud; she merely clasped her hands and 
stared at the young girl, thinking vaguely that if 
she had had a daughter she would have been 
greatly pleased if she resembled the lady Death. 

“The Contessa della Candini,” said Death 
thoughtfully, and that woman gave a little squeak 
of terror because she could not.draw her breath 
for a scream. But Death laughed and said, “No, . 


that would be silly.” She said nothing more, but _ 


for a long time after that the Contessa burned with 
humiliation at not having been chosen to be 
Death. 

“Not Captain Compson,” murmured Death, 
“because he is too kind to become Death, and 
because it would be too cruel to him. He wants 
to die so badly.” The expression on the Captain’s 
face did not change, but his hands began to 
tremble. 

“Not Lorimond,” the girl continued, “because 
he knows so little about life, and because I like 
him.” The poet flushed, and turned white, and 
then turned pink again. He made as if to kneel 
clumsily on one knee, but instead he pulled himself 
erect and stood as much like Captain Compson 
as he could. 

“Not the Torrances,” said Death, “never Lord 












¿ady Torrance, for both of them care too 
yut another person to take any pride in 
cath.” But she hesitated over Lady 
: rrance for a while, staring at her out of her 
-dark and curious eyes. “I was your age when I 
became Death,” she said at last. “I wonder what 
it will be like to be your age again. I have been 
~ Death for so long.’ Lady Torrance shivered 
and did not speak. 
And at last Death said quietly, “Lady Neville.” 
“Tam here,” Lady Neville answered. 
“I think you are the only one,” said Death. 
“IT choose you, Lady Neville.” 
< Again Lady Neville heard every guest sigh 
softly, and although her back was to them all 
she knew that they were sighing in relief that 
. neither themselves nor anyone dear to themselves 
“had been chosen. Lady Torrance gave a little cry 
of protest, but Lady Neville knew that she would 
have cried out at whatever choice Death made. 
o She heard herself say calmly, “I am honored. 
ji ut was there no one more worthy than Į?” 
Not one,” said Death. “There is no one quite 
so weary of being human, no one who knows 
better how meaningless it is to be alive. And 
there is no one else here with the power to treat 
life” — and she smiled sweetly and cruelly — 
“the life of your hairdresser’s child, for instance, 
as the meaningless thing it is. Death has a heart, 
buti it is forever an empty heart, and I think, Lady 
that your heart is like a dry riverbed, 
a seashell. You will be very content as Death, 
) than. I, for I was very young when I be- 






















She came toward Lady Neville, light and 
swaying, her deep eyes wide and full of the light 
of the red morning sun that was beginning to 
rise. The guests at the ball moved back from 





DEDICATIONS 


sy ROBERT NYE 


On the flyleaves of books I thought were mine — 


It hoped its nine letters would be read 

Into the classic authorship, and free-hearted 

Of Love-until-our-names-are-both-forgotten 

(In such shorthands as half-admired their remembrance) 
I could not yet refuse to sign myself 


Begrudged by the promising pencraft of my name — 


Dedicating each poem to you as if 



























COME LADY DEATH 


her, although she did not look at them, but Lady 
Neville clenched her hands tightly and watched. 
Death come toward her with her little dancing 
steps. “We must kiss each other,” Death said. — 
“That is the way I became Death.” She shook 
her head delightedly, so that her soft hair swirled 
about her shoulders. “Quickly, quickly,” she said. 
“Oh, I cannot wait to be human again,” 

“You may not like it,” Lady Neville said. ‘She 
felt very calm, though she could hear her old _ 
heart pounding in her chest and feel it in the fips 
of her fingers. “You may not like it after a while,” 
she said. 

“Perhaps not.” Death’s smile was very close 
to her now. “I will not be as beautiful as I-am,. 
and perhaps people will not love me as much as 
they do now. But I will be human fora while, 
and at last I will die. I have done my penance,” 

“What penance?” the old woman asked th 
beautiful girl. “What was it you did? Wh 
you become Death?” í 

“I don’t remember,” said the lady: D 
“And you too will forget in time.” She was smaller 
than Lady Neville, and so much younger. In her 
white dress she might have been the daughter — 
that Lady Neville had never had, who would have 
been with her always and held her mother’s head 
lightly in the crook of her arm when she felt old 
and sad. Now she lifted her head to kiss L 
Neville’s cheek, and as she did so she whisp 
in her ear, “You will still be beautiful when 
ugly. Be kind to me then.” l 

Behind Lady Neville the handsome gentlemen : 
and ladies murmured and sighed, fluttering like 
moths in their evening dress, in their elegant 
gowns. “I promise,” she said, and then she pursed: 
her dry lips to kiss the soft, sweet-smelling cheek of 
the young lady Death. 


Or much regret you and your books are mine 
For I loved the girl who read them for her virtue 
And now you have my vices and my name. 
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J ONE of the hymns of the great feast of Pente- 
cost, the faithful pray that the Holy Spirit may 
“loosen men’s rigidities”? (fleve quod est rigidum), 
and if there was one grace which seemed more 
than any other to illumine the pontificate of John 
XXIII, it was surely this. Wherever he found a 
human situation caught in a rigor of fear, hate, 
anger, or distrust, he began, patiently and quietly, 
to look for the means of reconciliation, or, if this 
was beyond reach, its preliminary — relaxation. 

His method was simplicity itself. He sought the 
man behind the emotion, greeted him with the 
affectionate courtesy which men owe to each 
other as brothers in the human family, and then 
invited him to speak his mind. The Pope has been 
called “the Pope of the Dialogue,” and one can- 
not exaggerate the significance of his efforts to 
restore communication where it had effectively 
broken down, to make possible a full human ex- 
change when the effort to learn and understand 
had been abandoned, to put an end to anti- 
human confrontations in which each side, looking 
inward to its own fears and prejudices, does no 
more than fling insults and epithets across a blind 
incomprehending gulf. 

Anyone who has reflected on his or her own 
reaction to opposition or encroachment must 
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The POPE 
of the 


DIALOGUE 


by BARBARA WARD 


“In all the exchanges of Pope John’s four-year pon- 


, 


tificale,” says BARBARA Warp, “one can observe a 


common thread: to understand what lay behind men’s 
angers and suspicions, to find what united men and 
where a common interest could be discerned.” Here is 


Barbara Ward's appraisal of the late Pope. 


recognize how easily the human dialogue does 
break down. Most of us have a sneaking vision of 
ourselves as completely rational, completely dis- 
interested, and completely right. But if we are, 
the people who attack our positions or denounce 
our attitudes must, by definition, be irrational, 
grasping, and wrong. So we react with self- 
righteous indignation. Yet, at another level of 
consciousness, we are equally aware that our 
pretensions are false. So those who criticize us 
expose our weakness, and we react with fear. 
Fear and pride make deplorable counselors. 
Instead of the dialogue of mutual enlightenment, 
we fall back on insult or the silence of injury. 
Communication ceases. Hatred begins. It is for 
this reason that historians almost always give a 
truer perspective of embattled issues than do con- 
temporaries. After four hundred years of increas- 
ingly dispassionate scholarship, we know how 
profoundly the stagnant Catholic Church and the 
bellicose papacy of the Renaissance were in need 
of reform. We also know the degree to which the 
reformers, in breaking the unity of Christendom, 
paved the way not so much to a renewed Chris- 
tianity as to the rise of the divisive loyalties of 
modern nationalism. There were contemporaries 
who had inklings of this dilemma. Erasmus, Budé, 
Vives, Sir Thomas More, the great generation of 
humanists, loved the Church as a “‘seamless gar- 
ment,” yet longed for its radical reformation. 
But the reforming energies had been frustrated 

















: by 1520. Thereafter the dialogue between Chris- 


- tians became increasingly the dialogue des sourds, 
the exchanges of men deaf to each other, drowning 
< the voice of conciliation in cries and countercries 
of “Antichrist” and in the clash of arms. 

_ Now, if the passage of time and the calming of 
: passions can show so frequently that the original 
‘dispute was not as irreconcilable as it appeared, 


may it not be true of present dissensions, and 
: may it not be the path of self-interest as well as of 


wisdom to try the method of the renewed dialogue, 
in order to prevent further estrangement or, in 
more violent disputes, to see that hostilities do not 
get out of control? 


‘Tis appears to have been Pope John’s constant 
‘preoccupation. In all the exchanges of his four- 
“year pontificate, one can observe a common 
-o-sthread: to understand what lay behind men’s 


angers and suspicions, to find what united men 
_ and where a common interest could be discerned. 


~The method was perhaps most apparent in his 
approach to the ecumenical’ movement. The 
broad search for the reunion of Christendom did 
not, until the pontificate of John XXIII, receive 
any marked official encouragement from Rome, 
and at least two of the attitudes of some leading 
Catholic clerics had proved solid stumbling blocks. 
Strict theological interpretations of the Church 


as the fullness of Christ’s revelation and the (nec- 








essarily) complete prolongation of His ministry 
med to make it impossible for Catholic church- 
men to admit that any blame, and hence responsi- 


bility, for the divisions of Christianity could be 


laid at the Church’s door. “We are a ‘perfect 
society.” We are the True Church. Take us or 
leave us.” This seemed to be the last word, and 
clearly no dialogue can be fruitfully conducted in 
an atmosphere in which give-and-take is excluded 
ca priori 
es A close pendant to this attitude lay in the 
suspicions felt by non-Catholic Christians that, 
in some way, their faith and sincerity were sus- 
pect in Catholic eyes. If the Catholic Church was 
so obviously without blame or stain, only some 
special obduracy could keep men from recog- 
nizing its authentic claims. It is true that isolated 
attempts, as in Boston, to revive the view that 
salvation was possible only inside the Church were 
quickly suppressed as heresy. But what of the 
apparently more widespread belief that only 
Catholics could claim to be truly Christian? And 
could self-respecting men and women join whole- 
heartedly in a dialogue over which hung an 
uneasy question mark as to their own good faith? 
In fact, both positions could be held only by 
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adhering to a high order of theological abstrac- 
tion. In existential fact, any historian studying 
the pre-Reformation Church knew perfectly wel- 
how wide was the spectrum of failure, and hence _ 
of culpability. And to believe that a John Wesley 
or a David Livingstone or an Albert Schweitzer — 
quite apart from millions of less notable lives — 
did not show forth, like a candle set in a dark room, _ 
the love and compassion of Christ was to live 
with a myopia worthy of the original Pharisees. 

It is precisely away from thought at a high level 
of abstraction that Pope John sought to lead his ` 
people. In his last great encyclical, Pacem in Terris, 
he underlined the distinction between error as an ° 
idea and the life and conduct of people who may“. 
be said to err. The actual concrete development 
of history may already be leading them away.. 
from error. Moreover, their good faith and fidel- 
ity to their own conscience are alone de 
This fundamental insistence upon  freedon 
conscience is one of the great liberating formula. 
tions of the encyclical. 

Within the context of life as it is lived’ and not. 
as it is analyzed and defined, the Pope accepted 
the other Christian communions. as members of — 
the Christian family, welcomed their prayers for 
the success of the Council, and gave their repre- 
sentatives the fullest access to documents and 
debates. In fact, one great cardinal jokingly 
complained to Protestant friends that they w 
the spoiled children of the conference, r 
meticulous translations at every turn while he 
to rely on his not always very adequate 
The warmth of the welcome, the assiduous atten- 
tion the delegates encountered banished forever 
any uneasy suspicion of ‘second-class citizenship” 
in the commonwealth of God. 

Meanwhile, the whole purpose of the Council | 
itself was designed to dissipate the sense of acom- 
placent, arrogant Church. Its fundamental and = 
explicit aim was reform, to prepare Catholics to 
be more worthy and effective participants: in 
the ecumenical encounter. Although the Pope’s 
death interrupted the Council’s work before much 
had been accomplished, the guidance he gave it — 
which a strong liberal majority of the episcopate 
clearly welcomed — pointed to his sense that 
the Church needed to reconsider its own attitudes 
if there was to be much hope of finding future 
common ground with the other communions. 

One such instance could be found in the inten- 
tion to reduce judiciously the predominant role 
of the Roman Curia, the very symbol to the out- 
side world of centralization and authoritarianism 
in the Catholic Church. Greater authority to the 
bishops and greater initiative to the laity both had 
their place in the broad consensus informing 
conciliar opinion, and both had an especial appeal 
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to other Christian communions — to the Ortho- 
dox with their emphasis on episcopal authority, 
to the Protestants with their concept of ‘‘the priest- 
hood of all believers.” i 

But the most important issue touched on at the 
Council concerned the source of Christianity’s 
guidance, inspiration, and authority. As the 
ecumenical movement has developed, it has be- 
come. clear that of all roads to unity the most 
promising is the rediscovery of common traditions 
and roots. A moderator of the Church of Scotland 
has likened divided Christians to men standing on 
opposite sides of a river too broad and turbulent 
to be crossed. If they would but follow its course 
back along the banks to the original spring, they 
would reach a common source, and there, no 
doubt, the gap would prove bridgeable. In such a 
context of reconciliation much depends upon the 
primacy of early sources, above all, of the Bible. 
When, therefore, the Council received its pre- 
pared paper, or schema, on this issue, the non- 
Catholic observers seem to have made clear their 
misgivings about its emphasis upon the Church 
as a source of authority and inspiration, inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent of the Scriptures, 
Too, rigid a definition at this point would have 
appeared: to non-Catholic Christians to block the 
path back to the original springs. Thus it might 
have checked the work of reconciliation and re- 
discovery at its most hopeful point. Pope John 
withdrew the document. 


J CAN, Of course, be argued that history has 
already accomplished much of the work of recon- 
ciliation between Christians. A few churchmen 
on either side still show “‘damn’d, disinheriting 
countenances,” but after four centuries of coexist- 
ence, Christians are not being imprisoned or 
burned or drawn and quartered by other Chris- 
tians. The violent debate which splits the world 
in half today lies between Communism and anti- 
Communism, and although it may still be con- 
cerned with the nature and destiny of man, it is 
conceived in secular terms and fought over the 
issues of his terrestrial fate. For Pope John, how- 
ever, the distinction made little difference. He 
used his habitual instruments of peacemaking: 
insistence on the distinction between error and the 
one who errs, emphasis on the need for self- 
examination and renewal, total commitment to 
the fact of human solidarity, of common member- 
ship in a single family, of human brotherhood 
rooted in the fatherhood of God. 

Naturally, there was no compounding of error. 
When one reads the measured, tranquil opening 
paragraphs of Pacem in Terris, it is difficult to avoid 
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the impression that Mr. Khrushchev, in praising 
the encyclical, did not go so far as to read it. The 
fundamental, inalienable rights of the human 
person, including the free exercise of conscience; 
the citizen’s right to all the physical preconditions 
of a genuinely human existence — rest, work, shel- 
ter, food, and private property; the essentially sub- 
ordinate character of the state in serving and for- 
warding such rights and interests: all these state- 
ments of principle add up to a total rejection of 
Marxist theory. 

But before the cold war warriors could claim 
the papacy as a close ally in the anti-Communist, 
anti-socialist, anti-collectivist crusade, they no- 
ticed a number of nuances in statement and in 
policy which made John XXIII an uneasy associ- 
ate. Far from upholding the “‘sacred principles of 
free enterprise,” Western-style, the Pope con- 
cluded that the government had a perfectly legiti- 
mate part to play as conductor of the plural econ- 
omy’s diverse orchestra. His defense of private 
property itself led him to some searching questions 
about its effectiveness as an institution in the West. 
Can one in the name of private property tolerate 
agricultural systems in which nearly 80 percent of 
the people own no property at all? Is it not a 
weakness in Western industrialism that heavy 
concentrations of share-ownership exclude the 
majority of workers from a full part in the benefits 
of a system their labors underpin?..In Pacem in 
Terris, the Pope points to the answer he sees as a 
possible line of compromise between the socialist 
and the private approach — a large extension of 
the cooperative principle, not only to farming but 
to industrial enterprise as well. And the same sense 
of justice and solidarity applied at the international 
level inspires his great plea in the encyclical Mater 
et Magistra that the wealthy nations who have in 
part achieved their wealth with the cooperation, 
however ignored, of coolie and fellah should now, 
by generous aid, ensure the poor societies a larger 
share in the human patrimony. 

Nor was it simply institutional problems that 
caused the Pope to show some reticence in the con- 
frontation between the Communist and the non- 
Communist world. He lived, after all, in the city 
of La Dolce Vita. He cannot have been wholly 
unaware of the filming and publicizing of Cleopatra 
in his vicinity. His mild comment that men could 
lose their way not only through the perils of athe- 
ism but through an undue emphasis ‘‘on the com- 
forts of material existence” was warning nonethe- 
less that for him the materialism of the Marxist 
system, denounced in so many fervent Western 
orations, was no more and no less to be condemned 
than materialism from any other source. Born in 
poverty, experiencing early in his priesthood the 
impact of industrialization on the urban poor, 


















living in France through the experiment of the 
worker-priests, profoundly influenced by the vivid 
social concern of French Catholic thought, Pope 
John did not accept the picture of virtuous West 
and monstrous conspiracy in the East enshrined 
in the clichés and half-truths of contemporary 
cold war propaganda. Errors were not condoned, 
‘but what he judged and sought to influence was 
_ the actual, historical, existential facts of contempo- 
rary society. These do not all fit into the categories 
of black and white, of hostility and rejection be- 
loved of the extremists. The Pope had no intention 
of trying to make them do so, and thereby to block 
the possibility, however remote, of confrontation, 
of discussion, of an eventual meeting of minds. 

His insistence on the existential facts of modern 
life was all the more intense because, as Pacem in 
Terris makes clear, he was profoundly aware of 
the degree to which the modern world of science 
and technology. involves. all human societies in 
daunting problems of adaptation, and forces them 
“all to live in so close an interdependence that 
- solving or not solving these problems is literally a 
| matter of life and death for the whole planet. Fall- 
out rains down on the just and unjust. The resort 
xto force by any can destroy all. In these conditions, 
to provide a political and social framework within 
which humanity can live at peace is not a Utopian 
dream. It is a realist’s necessity. However differ- 
ent internal systems of government may be at their 
subordinate levels, man requires institutions at the 
world level. This is his need not as American or 
Rus ian, not as Communist or Democrat, but as 
“man aself. Such an authority would not usurp 
he legitimate powers of state governments. But in 
the age of the atomic bomb, none of the state 

governments can safeguard the fundamental se- 
curity of the.citizen; they must give way to inter- 
national institutions of peacemaking and peace- 
preserving which can do so. In pursuit of such an 
end, distinctions between systems have to be laid 
. aside. Men must, in the name of man himself, 

“conduct the dialogue of survival. 

The Pope attempted to maintain it in every 
possible context: in the encyclicals with their 
explicit proposals for disarmament, conciliation, 
cand world authority; in all his allocutions with 
their repeated emphasis on the world as a family 
and men as brothers; in his prayers — as he lay 
dying, “Ut unum sint” (“That they may be one”) 
was almost his last whispered wish; in the warmth 
and simplicity of his welcome to all comers. 
One thinks particularly of the words he addressed 
to Khrushchev’s son-in-law: ‘They tell me you 
are an atheist. But you will not refuse an old 
man’s blessing for your children.” And when 
he died, it seemed for a moment as though by the 
sheer force of a paternal love he had given a large 
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part of the human race an experience, however 
brief, of a profound solidarity. Herblock’s cartoon, 
showing a darkened world, and above it the 
simple caption “A death in the family,” captured 
this sense of shared bereavement. And must we 
not admit that never, on such a scale, has anything 
like it been felt before? 

The universal question today is whether the 
dialogue can be developed now that its greatest 
exponent is dead. There seems to be a general 
consensus that, in the field of Christian. reunion, 
there can be no arresting the energies released by 
Pope John. At the Council, it was the liberal, 
ecumenically minded bishops who dominated the 
debate, and they derived strength not only from 
the Pope’s encouragement but from each. other. 
At the papal election in June, the cardinal who 
most specifically declared his intention of follow- 
ing in Pope John’s path — Cardinal Montini — 
was elected on the second day, and soon: after 
declared his intention of reconvening the Council. 

But in the secular field, it can be argued that 
hopes of continuity are much less secure... It is not 
simply a question of ideological rigidity on the 
Communist side. Political conservatives accused 
the late Pope of having given Communism a new 
impetus in Italy, and of risking the legitimate 
rights of Eastern Europeans in his attempt to 
secure a little more elbowroom for Catholics living: 
under Communist governments. The irreconcila- 


bles even accused him of meddling in affairs he did =` 
not understand and of bringing into the realpolitik... 


of nations elements of illusion and sentiment which: 


strengthen the Communists and weaken every- oe 


body else. 

Such voices are also heard in the two countries 
on which ultimate responsibility for survival rests. 
Republicans attacking ‘“‘softness,”” Stalinists 
preaching the inevitability of imperialist war in 
fact deny the possibility of a dialogue. Yet this 
intractable mood does not prevail at the highest 
level. The dispute which Mr. Khrushchev. is 
conducting with his Chinese ‘allies? turns pre- 
cisely on this point of the possibility of coexistence. 
And within a week of the Pope’s death President 
Kennedy, in perhaps the noblest of all his speeches, 
appealed for a renewal of negotiations with Russia 
in precisely the terms that had constantly recurred 
in papal thinking: understanding of the other’s 
point of view, critical examination of one’s own” 
attitudes, above all, profound acceptance of hu- 
man solidarity. “We all inhabit this planet. We — 
all breathe the same air. We all cherish our 
children’s future. And we are all mortal.” This 
is the very language of the dialogue that Pope 
John sought so patiently to foster. It is also, per- 
haps, the most hopeful portent that his spirit and 
his mission will survive his death. 
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LANDWARD PALE 


By DANIEL CASSIDY, JR. 


September, the end of summer, tonight 
Flashlights and sweat-shirted lifeguards 
Prowl the surf. The fires are lit; 

For this evening a child is lost, and falls 
Now, far away and open-eyed 

Beyond the soft cry of any mother. 

The winds start daggers at our chests, 
And the breakers blunder undisturbed 
In long rows to the beach. 


Under these darkening winds, a child, 
With sunburnt nose red as a knuckle, 
Runs with the undertow, past the bulk 
And stretch of jetty... 

whose pale throat 
Whose white fingers and open eyes hang 
Above the silver fish that poke at 
The cold bloated belly like a crust of bread. 


On the boardwalk couples pause, 
Move on to the pavilion where the dance 
Music slaps from the tall speakers like sheets 
Drying in a stiff wind, and fades 
Out over the water to dark air 
And the small floating and final Silence 
Rolling forever 

Landward pale. . . 
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gy TIM HALL 


The European Statue Poem 
(Preferably Italian) 


Defy. the pigeons, Sir, 
they’re all the legion you have 
left. Below you, on the square, Fiats purr 
“and putter, while the Sunday hurdy-gurdy, squat 
antique, grinds out his own reprieve. 


Your posture, Sir, does not 

match step with afternoon dis- 

order. Sun and stucco cannot change your lot. 
You stand abrupt, commanding, on your charger, jut 
your shoulder’s armor none the less 


for watching grime and spat- 

ter etch the years upon your horse’s 

rump, and seeing state and merchant run your lot 

of outranked peers into the sun-stained ground to rot. 
Today you’ve pigeons, no ground forces. 


<- The Unquestionable Translation 
(Preferably Icelandic) 


This winter the ice clapped down 
like a pot lid on the bay. 

Our boats lie, round and brown. 
as rats, on the shore. 

My nets are drying, 

in the eaves; and the youngest, 
still at her breast, 

cries when the light comes, 
earlier each morning. 

She is silent. 

Yesterday, a gull rolled, pattering, 
down the roof, 

to the ground yard, 

nearly dead from starving. __ 

I sit, warming, before the fire. 
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AN EARLY FALL I remember when we were children once, 
ae “ee i we lay on the south slope of a hill 

for two full hours in the full sun 

tickling each other with the ripe grass 

to see who would rub his nose first, 
itch grown to lust in that delicate torture. 


By SAMUEL MOON 


Caught in that eddy of warmth and quiet 
deep in the frosty tumultuous day, 

we suddenly knew that our hands were still, | 
and ripe in the sun we lost ourselves 

in the wind curving around our nest; 

our wide and thoughtless eyes let in 

the sky, a brilliant cold blue, — 

with high white flocks of clouds moving 
swiftly across it, migrating southward. 


Lingering there, we burned with the grass 
until, hiding our shamefaced eyes, 

we collected ourselves, and hand in: hand 
we slowly wandered again home. 





FORSAKEN 


By ROBERT. WALLACE 





Into my deep sadness he came bouncing 
from the woods — a slate-blue butterfly 
with a thread of crimson on each wing, 
flittering on the weathered dock-boards 
like a pennant windy with the most cheerful news. 


He fluttered about me, dime-tinier, 
-merry as money, perching on knees 
as if they were gay as Noah’s mountain, 
lighting among my upturned toes 
as if for sweetnesses, as if they were good flowers 


— until I have understood his coming! 
Though I have given all I have 
and you still will not love me, 
I am coming on stumps to you, holding 
out bouquets of these poor sunny feet and toes! 
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_ THE RAND CORPORATION and 
OUR POLICY MAKERS 


by Saul Friedman 


Savi FriepMan, an investigative reporter and edilorial writer for the Houston- 
CHRONICLE, has been a newspaperman for eleven years. As a Nieman Fellow, 
he spent last year studying foreign affairs and defense policy. The following : 
report on the nation’s top “ paramilitary academy” grew out of those studies. 





F or nearly a generation the United States has 
labored through an age of warlike peace. Because 
of the possibility of thermonuclear annihilation, 
itis inevitable that the nation’s leading thinkers, 
scientists, and scholars should be preoccupied, as 
er before, with the study of the weaponry, 
8y; economics, psychology, and politics of 
Hees 
ing World War II thousands of talented 
ists and technicians came to industry and 
_ government to create the means to win the war. 
Their contributions were decisive, but rarely did 
the scientist or scholar take part in the making of 
military and political strategy. In 1945, at the 
height of the war which gave birth to the atom 
bomb, radar, and jet power, the federal govern- 
| ment spent $513 million for research and develop- 
“ment of weapons. This year the federal govern- 
ment expects. to spend more than $7 billion on 
defense research and development and nearly $4 
billion more on atomic energy and space research. 
(In. contrast, about $1. billion will be spent on all 
other — peaceful — research paid for by govern- 
ment.) It is estimated by the National Science 
Foundation that the federal budget finances about 
65 percent of the total national expenditure for 
research and development, and 92 percent of that 
money is invested in defense research. Since 1945 
the budget for defense research has increased more 
than twentyfold, and it continues to rise. 
Figures in the billions become blurred in the 
“consciousness, but the comparisons serve to show 
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that research and development for defense have 
become a giant new industry. The scientist, the 
technologist, and the scholar have enlisted in the — 
paramilitary, the branch of the nation’s defense 

establishment which is neither military nor: ci- 
vilian but both, and which exerts astonishing — 
influence. It gives rationality. and intellects 
to foreign policy and military strategy and to 
possible wars, ranging from anti-guerrilla combat — 
in the jungles of Southeast Asia. to global ther- 
monuclear holocaust. 

The Department of Defense draws its param i 
tary personnel from more than three hundred 
universities and nonprofit institutions in: the na- 
tion. Universities have created — on and off the 
campus — centers and institutions to do research 
for defense. These university-associated. research 
centers actively compete for consultation contracts 
with the Defense Department, the State Depart- 
ment, or the military services. If the special 
research center on the campus does not have a 
contract, then the individual member of the 
faculty who has become noted in his field consults 
with the government on the technological or the 
political problems of strategy. The Boston Globe 
reported recently that five thousand academics” 
from the Cambridge area serve as consultants in 
Washington. 

The single most influential research organiza- 
tion, however, is not directly associated with a 
university. The Rand Corporation of Santa 
Monica, California, is the oldest among more 
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than one hundred and fifty nonprofit organiza- 
tions which have been created to do specialized 
strategic research. It is to the other research 
groups what West Point, Annapolis, and the Air 
Force Academy are to the army, navy, and air 
force. The Rand Corporation is the paramili- 
tary academy of United States strategic thinking. 

Achieving a remarkable degree of intradis- 
ciplinary research, the Rand Corporation does the 
basic thinking behind the weapons systems, the 
procurement policies, and the global strategy of 
the United States. Unlike any strategic research 
organization anywhere else in the world, the Rand 
Corporation has become internationally famous, 
and controversial, for bringing a new mode of 
thought to problems: of cold war strategy. (The 
Soviets, incidentally, have called Rand “The 
Academy of Death and Destruction.”’?) In bring- 
ing about his revolution of the Defense Depart- 
ment, Secretary Robert McNamara acknowledged 
his debt to the Rand approach by naming Rand 
researchers and supporters to top posts in his 
department. 


O. NOVEMBER 7, 1944, a few months after D- 
day, General H. H. (“Hap”) Arnold, head of the 
army air forces, issued a memorandum briefly 
recounting the important role research and de- 
velopment had played in the war, especially for 
the air forces, and expressing the need for the air 
force to retain organized brainpower after the war 
“to assist in avoiding future national peril and 
winning the next war.” Officials of Rand (a 
contraction of the words “research and develop- 
ment”) point to this memo as the origin of their 


$ 


` organization. 


In hearings last year before a House subcom- 
mittee on. military operations, Rand President 
Franklin R. Collbohm recounted the early plan- 
ning for what became Project Rand. In late 1945, 
Collbohm, assistant to Arthur Raymond, vice 
president of engineering for the Douglas Aircraft 
Company at Santa Monica, spoke to General 
Arnold about “ways in which we could save these 
scientific and industrial resources for the service 
of the Government. There was general agreement 
that there was no procurement agency in the 
Government existing at the time that was suitable 
for buying brains rather than bolts and nuts,” 
Collbohm said, “‘and the discussion then was that 
a new high-level procurement agency that was 
really designed and staffed to buy brains would 
have to be set up. At that time it was recognized 
that it was not going to be suitable to use contract 
negotiation procedures that are typical of indus- 
trial negotiations.” 

In late 1945, without congressional approval 
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and without taking bids, General Arnold signed a 
contract with the Douglas Aircraft Company to 
create Project Rand. Air Force Regulation 20-9 
gave it official status, and on March 9, 1946, 
General Curtis E. LeMay, who was to become 
commander of the Strategic Air Command, said 
that the objectives of Project Rand were to engage 
in “a program of study and research on the broad 
subject of intercontinental warfare other than 
surface, with the objective of recommending to the 
Army Air Forces preferred techniques and in- 
strumentalities for this purpose.” The contradic- 
tions that were later to cause severely strained 
relations between Rand and the air force were 
inherent in Regulation 20-9, which defined Project 
Rand as an agency to furnish information and 
“independent, objective advice’ in order to 
“assist in the formulation and implementation of 
Air Force plans, policies and programs.” 

Douglas, the fifth-largest contractor during the 
war, cooperated fully to create Project Rand. 
Collbohm was placed in charge. Rand was given 
space at the Santa Monica plant. Douglas fur- 
nished accounting services and security guards, 
and Rand became a subsidiary division of the 
aircraft company. However, in search of auton- 
omy, Collbohm said, Rand moved from the 
Douglas plant, when it was justified, to rented 
quarters in downtown Santa Monica, still retain- 
ing some of Douglas’ services. Nevertheless, other 
aircraft companies were somewhat nervous about 
the relationship between Rand, the air force, and 
Douglas. So Collbohm decided to ‘‘alleviate that 
problem” by setting up a Rand Advisory Council, 
a most unusual move, since Rand was an air force 
project. Members of the council included Coll- 
bohm’s former boss, Raymond, Douglas president 
Donald Douglas, and top executives from North 
American Aviation, Boeing Aircraft, and Nor- 
throp Corporation. The council, said Collbohm, 
“sat as a board over us, meeting regularly, knew 
what we were doing and so on.” 

By 1948 Rand set out for a wider range of 
thinkers. As Collbohm testified, “World War II 
weapons and concepts were rendered obsolete by 
advancing technology; the military, economic and 
political considerations have become indissolubly 
linked. Project Rand was formed out of the con- 
viction by General Arnold that the Air Force 
should support this new effort to assist in its reach- 
ing decisions concerning air war of the future — 
decisions which must include economic and politi- 
cal, as well as scientific, engineering and military 
insights.” To obtain men capable of such research, 
it was evident that Rand would have to abolish its 
rather thinly disguised association with the aircraft 
industry and seek autonomy also from the air 
force. “Actually,” said Collbohm frankly, “we 





ee thought that pretty well at the beginning but we 
id not publicize it. But it was obvious that if 
omething like this [Rand] was expected to survive, 
t would have to be completely independent. 
Otherwise it would never be thought to be com- 
‘pletely objective and unbiased, whether or not it 
was.” 

















Ee now the man who breathed the kind of 
life into Rand that made it the influence it is 
_ today. He was the late H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., a 
peripatetic San Francisco attorney and former 
chairman of the Ford Foundation who established 
a great reputation during World War II as a re- 
search and development administrator and logis- 
tics expert with the Radiation Laboratories of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. These 
were the laboratories at which the uses and appli- 
cations of radar were developed. Gaither worked 
there with Karl Compton, then president of 
_.. MIT., and Arthur Raymond of Douglas Air- 
> craft Company. 

Coote In.1948, about the time Rand began casting 
about for aid in setting up an autonomous shop, 
Gaither had been asked by Compton to undertake 
a study of possible programs and policies of what 
was to become the Ford Foundation. This was 
known to Raymond and to L. J. Henderson, Jr., a 
Harvard-trained attorney and banker then at 
cooo Rand. who had worked with Gaither at the 
-= Radiation Laboratories. Henderson and Coll- 

- bohm approached officials of the nascent Ford 

Foundation and received the promise of a loan of 

$500,000, which later became an outright grant of 
- $1,000,000. 

On May 14, 1948, with Collbohm, Henderson, 
and Gaither as the incorporators, California 
granted the Rand Corporation a charter “to 
further and promote scientific, educational and 
charitable purposes, all for the public welfare and 

«security of the United States of America.” Coll- 
bohm: became president, Henderson was named 
vice president, and Gaither was elected the first 
chairman of the board of trustees. Rand was 
incorporated as a nonprofit, nonstock organization 
owned by the member-trustees. With the excep- 
tion of officers like Collbohm and Henderson, 
members of the board were elected to five-year 
terms, not to exceed two consecutive terms. The 
board meets twice a year for two or three days to 
ratify general policies of Rand. The day-to-day 
research work and policy are under the guidance 
of the full-time administrators and eminent Rand 
scholars who are on the corporation’s research 

--council.. Under the terms of its contract with the 

air force, Rand’s work is subject to the formal 
approval of an advisory group of air force officers. 
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This became an impediment to independence as 
Rand research began to run counter to the purely o 
military outlook of air force policies. ee 
Once the Articles of Incorporation gave Rand 
de jure, if not de facto, autonomy from.the air force 
and the aircraft industry, Rand’s next job was to _ 
build its image and influence through an impres- 
sive new board of trustees. It included Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, a physicist, then president of California 
Institute of Technology; Charles Dollard, an edu- 
cator, a former member of the General Staff Corps > 
in World War II, and then president of the Carne- 
gie Corporation; Philip M. Morse, a physicist 
who was director of Brookhaven National Labora- 
tories; and J. A. Hutcheson, vice president and 
director of research for Westinghouse Electric. , 
The names of succeeding trustees indicate the 
evolution of Rand as a crucial research link in a. 
chain which includes a powerful military service, 
educational institutions, and industries that are all. 
heavily committed to a rather like-minded and 
single-minded view of this nation’s role in the- 
world. They therefore come naturally to the ne- = 
cessity of multibillion-dollar arms budgets. Rando 
has shown, to the occasional distaste of the air =. 
force, much remarkable objectivity and indepen- 0. 
dence in its research, but rarely is it an objectivity 
which has qualitatively differed from the air force’s | 
view of the cold war, as Collbohm testified. before. 
Congress. “Whatever we take on,’ he said 
“should mesh in with our ongoing program, which 
is primarily the Air Force program.” ©. 
The present trustees include Mark W. Creep, 
Jr., president of Westinghouse Electric Corpora» 
tion; Don K. Price, Jr., dean of Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration; David A; 
Shepard, executive vice president, Standard Oik > 
Company (New Jersey); Kenneth S. Pitzer, presi- 
dent of Rice University; Charles A. Thomas, 
board chairman, Monsanto Chemical Company; 
J. A. Stratton, president of M.L.T.;. William 
Webster, president of the New England Electric 
System; Edwin E. Huddleson, Jr., an attorney 
with Gaither’s former law firm; Wiliam- R. 
Hewlett, executive vice president.and partner in 
Hewlett-Packard Company, an electronics firm; 
and Philip L. Graham, president of the Wash- 
ington Post and Newsweek. Since Gaither’s death 
in 1961, Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has been chairman of the. 
board. 
















Egs year since 1948 Rand has grown by 10 
percent. In 1953, with an assist from the Ford 
Foundation and a mortgage, Rand left its rented 
offices and built, around six inner courtyards, a 
two-story, two-million-dollar, palm-studded build- 
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ing overlooking the Pacific Ocean. In 1961 Rand 
spent about $4 million to put up an attached five- 
story building for more office space. 

Rand makes most of its money by charging the 
air force 6 percent of the estimated cost of the 
contracts which the air force lets to private indus- 
try as a result of Rand’s work. Rand, in recent 
years, has received relatively small grants and 
contracts from private foundations and other 
government agencies, and some money has come 
in from the publication of books written under 
Rand auspices. The air force, however, has 
accounted for more than 80 percent of Rand’s 
earnings in the past few years and all of Rand’s 
earnings in earlier years. In 1948 Rand earned 
about $3.5 million. By 1962 Rand was earning 
about $20 million and had spawned two sub- 
sidiary nonprofit organizations, Analytic Services, 
Inc. (Anser), earning more than $1 million a year, 
and Systems Development Corporation (SDC), 
earning more than $50 million a year. Rand, like 
all nonprofit research organizations working on 
defense contracts, reinvests the “profits” for inde- 
pendent research and new equipment. 

Rand created Anser at the request of the air 
force, to do the detail work with which Rand 
did not want to bother. Systems Development 
Corporation, which did the studies of actual hard- 
ware needs of the air force, began as a division of 
Rand. It soon became apparent that SDC’s work 
was going to make it much larger than Rand. 
Rand decided to let its child out of the house for 
fear the offspring would control the parent. 

Since Rand, Anser, and SDC are not stock com- 
panies, Rand cannot control Anser or SDC 
through stock holdings. However, J. R. Gold- 
stein, a Rand vice president, attorney Huddleson, 
and David Packard, a business partner with Rand 
trustee Hewlett in the Hewlett-Packard Company, 
are among those on the board of SDC. Collbohm, 
Goldstein, and Huddleson incorporated SDC in 
California, and it makes its main offices in Santa 
Monica. Anser, also incorporated in California 
by Collbohm, Huddleson, and Rand treasurer 
J. S. King, Jr., includes the latter two and Rand 
vice president Henderson on its board. In the 
“event of ‘the dissolution of SDC or Anser, the 
assets revert to Rand. 

There is little doubt that much of Rand’s origi- 
nal influence was generated by its close association 
with the air force, government, and industry. 
But, paradoxically, its greatest influence and its 
reputation as thé innovator of strategic thinking 
have come because of its stubborn independence 
from the air force, government, and industry. 
This independence rests, of course, with the peo- 
ple who have come to Rand and the work they 
have done, sometimes in spite of the efforts of 
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Rand’s administrators, to maintain harmony with 
the air force, government, and industry. 

The Rand Corporation began in 1948 with a 
base of about 255 people — young Ph.D.’s with 
new ideas, and older scientists who had become 
intellectual or industrial gadflies. They were re- 
cruited quietly and slowly, through a scouting 
system, from the science and university centers of 
the West Coast and the Northeast. Today, re- 
cruiting in much the same way, Rand has nearly 
1100 employees, of whom about 730 are research- 
ers, almost all holding a Ph.D. 


A. First Rand was divided into four research 
departments. Now there are eleven: aero-astro- 
nautics, computer sciences, cost analysis, econom- 
ics, electronics, logistics, mathematics, physics, 
planetary sciences, social sciences, and systems 
operations. Even the detractors of Rand, like 
Harvard’s social scientist David Riesman, admit 
that Rand succeeded in bringing disciplines to- 
gether in a working relationship as no university 
in the country has. “Rand has succeeded where 
universities have failed,” says Riesman. “They 
have learned how to mobilize various disciplines, 
seemingly unrelated, to move with a problem 
from the seedling of theory to application.” 

One of Rand’s distinguished alumni, Harvard 
professor Thomas C. Schelling, an economist 
turned strategist, calls Rand the perfect place for 
an intellectual prima donna. “University pro- 
fessors go to Rand because the salaries are good, 
the climate is ideal, there is much prestige in the 
job, and they can think and write without the 
nuisance of having to teach.” Some go there for 
another reason, one which is beginning to in- 
fluence many aspiring scholars — the desire to 
take part in power and policy making. “Rand is 
an ivory tower that is part of the real world,” says 
Schelling. ‘‘You’re part of a researching com- 
munity, but you know your work is going to have 
an effect on things that are happening in the 
world.” 

Schelling gained his reputation through Rand, 
and so did men like Albert J. Wohlstetter, a 
logician who made a fortune building prefabri- 
cated houses; Herman Kahn; an intellectual 
iconoclast with a crackling-fast brain; Bernard 
Brodie, a grandfatherly political scientist, from 
Yale who now gives learned lectures on “the 
residual possibility of general nuclear war”; Hans 
Speier, an historical sociologist famous for his 
studies of Nazi propaganda techniques; Charles 
Hitch, an economist, former Rhodes Scholar, and 
the author of a book which revolutionized defense 
policies; and Dr. Alain C. Enthoven, a brilliant, 





eclectic economist who came to Rand at age 
twenty-six with a new doctorate and now, at 
thirty-two, holds a top job under Hitch, helping to 
apply economic principles to strategy in the De- 
partment of Defense. 


Raw is not monolithic, however, and should 
not be judged by a few thinkers. Hundreds of 
researchers have contributed to the quiet work of 
Rand. Until the mid-1950s Rand was doing a 
competent, sometimes spectacular job of provid- 
ing the air force with reasons and workable ideas 
for hardware and new weapons systems, and the 
strategic rationalizations for weapons for which 
the air force was seeking appropriations. An air 
force spokesman said one of Rand’s “oblique” 
accomplishments was to give “prestige type sup- 
port for favored Air Force proposals to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Congress.” 

¿In-flight refueling was a Rand innovation which 
; gave the Strategic Air Command its global capa- 


es bility. Rand scientists, like Richard and A. L. 


~ Latter, helped solve theoretical problems in the 
design of the hydrogen bomb. This work to create 
the relatively light H-bomb led to proposals for an 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Rand scientists 
largely solved the heat and re-entry problems, and 
thus made the ICBM a reality. 

But for Rand the air force might not have 
“naturally” come by the hegemony it has over 
_ intercontinental missile weaponry; the army and 
` navy research programs were left far behind. 


z Rand established offices in Washington under 


_ Henderson, where a large staff keeps in constant . 


liaison with the Pentagon, and in Dayton, Ohio, 
near Wright-Patterson Air Base. After scoffing 
for some years at the Rand boondoggle, the other 
services resurrected their stagnant research pro- 
grams and established their research organizations 
-= the army’s Research Analysis Corporation at 
Bethesda, Maryland, and the navy’s Institute for 
‘Naval Analysis at Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Defense Department established its 
Institute for Defense Analysis. 

Rand’s most far-reaching contribution, in re- 
search which affected long-range. policies of the 
entire Defense Department, exerted great influ- 
ence on political leaders, but parted with short- 
range air force interests. 

In the late 1950s, when the ICBM was becoming 
a reality, Albert Wohlstetter headed a Rand study 
of strategic air force bases scattered throughout 
the United States and around the world. Wohl- 
stetter concluded very quickly, to SAC’s hor- 
ror, that if the Russians struck first with a surprise 
attack, American air bases, many of them close to 
the Soviet Union, would be obliterated and the 
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planes would never leave the ground. Asking the ` - 


question, “What would happen if the Russians 
struck at this moment?’’, Wohlstetter was forced to 


conclude we would lose a war in a matter of hours. + 


Therefore, Wohlstetter said, our deterrent was no 
deterrent at all, and in view of our vulnerability 
we were not a retaliatory power but a first-strike 


power, and, therefore, we were giving the Russians o 


good reason to surprise our forces. 

In 1957, a committee headed by Rand board 
chairman Gaither made a report to the National 
Security Council on the state of American defense; 
and the same year the Soviet Union proved it had 
a workable ICBM when it orbited Sputnik. ‘The 
Gaither Report, details of which remain secret, 
demolished the defense strategy of massive rétalia- 
tion by pointing out that, with an effective ICBM 
which could reach to any part of the United States, 
the Soviet Union could destroy SAC bases and soft 





missile sites, and thus America’s. ability to retali- 
ate. Our deterrent threat to retaliate was empty. 


Following the logic of deterrence, the United 
States was not a retaliatory or second-strike power, 
since we would have no second strike once’ the 
Russians hit us. Therefore the United States had, 
by its weakness, been thrust into the position of 
having become a first-strike power, of having to 
think seriously of making a pre-emptive attack on 
the Soviet Union. Worse than. that, the Soviets 


were given good reason to make a surprise pre- 


emptive attack on the United States at any mo- 
ment. 
the time that Rand had come to be so sure of its 
logic that it was gloomily predicting. the immi- 


“nence of a Soviet surprise attack. 
Wohlstetter, still worrying about the proha of - 


vulnerability versus invulnerability, saw the com- 
ing world situation as a “delicate balance of ter- 
ror.” He suggested that if both sides achieved 
weapons which were immune to attack, then each 
side would have an “invulnerable. second’ strike 
force.” In that event neither side would want to 
attack the other for fear of being obliterated by the 


retaliatory blow. Wohlstetter felt this would bring — 


stability to the cold war. This line of reasoning 
was one facet of systems analysis, the Rand brand 
of thinking that has had so much influence on the 
present Administration and on McNamara. 
There was another strand of systems analysis 
which came largely from the economics depart- 
ment of Rand, headed by Charles Hitch, now 
Defense Department comptroller. It was called 
“cost effectiveness,” and it applied traditional 
input-output methods of economics to defense 
weaponry and then to strategy. One of McNa- 
mara’s “wizards of odds,” Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Enthoven, worked at Rand under 
Hitch and Wohlstetter. Now in charge of systems 
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analysis for Hitch’s office, Enthoven explains it 
this way: “The problem was how to allocate eco- 
nomic and strategic resources most effectively in a 
world situation where strategies must change with 
changing conditions. We have a given amount of 
resources. What is the best weapons system in 
which to invest these resources? We have a given 
world situation with limited political ‘resources.’ 
What is the best strategy to invest in this situation?” 

Under the leadership of the logician Wohlstet- 
ter and the economists headed by Hitch and 
Enthoven; Rand sought to quantify strategic 
problems, the better to deal with them; to quantify 
the effectiveness of American striking strength, 
the better to know what we need; to quantify 
even uncertainties, the better to be prepared for 
all possibilities. The Rand strategists categorically 
deny that they use computers to give the United 
States its strategy, but they attempt as nearly as 
possible to attain the same level of superhuman 
machine rationality. 

The kind of superrational quantitative analysis 
being applied to strategy and nuclear war in the 
Defense Department is shown by this excerpt from 
a recent Enthoven speech: “By 1961, a great deal 
of progress had been made in the development of 
an economic theory for our posture for thermonu- 
clear war. . . . Although there is obviously much 
more to the problem of thermonuclear war than 
economic analysis of efficient and inefficient pos- 
tures . . . we have made a great deal of progress 
in the translation of our broad objectives into spe- 
cific quantitative criteria that can be applied in a 
systematic and practical way to the evaluation of 
proposed forces and postures... . The economic 
theory of our posture for nuclear war can be de- 
scribed in terms very similar to the economic 
theory of a multi-product firm.” 

Following the precepts of Wohlstetter and the 
systems analysts, McNamara built his Defense 
Department revolution around “controlled re- 
sponse,” or the “controlled use of force,” applying 
— in economic terms — an input of force to ob- 
tain the best possible output of results. This was 
cost effectiveness in strategy. Cost effectiveness in 
weapons procurement soon had the services howl- 
ing at McNamara and Rand. With the building 
of Minuteman, McNamara saw no need for pro- 
ducing more manned bombers. If the navy had 
Polaris, there was no need for more expensive and 
more vulnerable aircraft carriers. It had to follow 
that the day of the big manned bomber and the 
big carrier was coming to an end. McNamara’s 
application of systems analysis and cost effective- 
ness brought the cancellation of Skybolt, the end 
of the RS-70 bomber program, and it may bring 
the end of Dyna-Soar. In McNamara’s view, they 
were unnecessary for our strategy. 
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As contract-renewal time came around, the air 
force made threats about cutting down Rand’s 
funds. A Defense Department official who came 
from Rand says many on the Rand staff were in 
favor of looking elsewhere for contracts. Others 
felt they ought to remain working for the air force. 
The Rand administrators promised to curb some 
of the more independent and anti-air-force think- 
ers at Rand. Rand vice president Henderson, 
based in Washington, obviously annoyed by the 
strained air force~Rand relations, partly blames 
top Rand men who went to work for McNamara. 
He says he can sympathize with the air force criti- 
cism that Rand men are “end running” to the 
Secretary of Defense to sell their positions or real- 
ize ambitions for a glamorous Washington job. 
‘We watch carefully to see that the Rand research- 
er doesn’t do too much consulting at the Defense 
Department,” Henderson said. “I don’t think a 
man can do his proper research job for the Air 
Force if he’s constantly at the Pentagon trying to 
sell his proposals.” 

As the Rand front office sought to satisfy some 
of the air force complaints, Rand personnel began 
to resign. One long-time Rand worker is now at 
M.LT. Herman Kahn formed his own research 
unit, the Hudson Institute in New. York. 

It is debatable whether Rand consciously under- 
mined the air force position in the American de- 
fense establishment, or whether the logic of stra- 
tegic thinking in a thermonuclear world led Rand 
into an unavoidable and unwanted conflict with 
its biggest customer. But premeditated or not, 
once the battle was joined, Rand thinkers used 
their elaborately gained’ skills in strategy to go 
over the head of the air force to the Department of 
Defense, or woo young junior officers to their posi- 
tion in an attempt to isolate the bluff and blunt 
top brass, who did not take kindly to professorial 
planning of a war. 


Rav has helped revolutionize strategy and put 
the war-making power and the military under 
civilian authority; it has also had more intangible 
but nonetheless disturbing, contradictory, and far- 
reaching influences elsewhere. The Rand strat- 
egy, Harvard political scientist Henry Kissinger 
says, may lead to the breakup of any effective 
NATO alliance. McNamara’s downgrading of 
thermonuclear threats and tactical nuclear capa- 
bility in Europe has given impetus to France’s 
desire to acquire its own deterrent threat with 
an independent nuclear force. Somehow, McNa- 
mara’s staff of human computers cannot under- 
stand France’s reluctance to place its nation’s 
most vital interests in systems analysis. 
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“I have a great deal of respect for the intellectual 
contribution of Rand in bringing systematic and 
sophisticated study to strategic problems,” Kis- 
singer said. “But there is a fantastic intellectual 
arrogance for all traditional forms and all those 
facets of human. beings and nations which are not 
rational. As a result there is a terrible lack of 
knowledge of men as they are in the real world. 
Rand looks upon general war and foreign policy 
from a point of view of cost effectiveness and effi- 
cient management. They would have Europeans 
fit into this scheme, but Europeans do not see 
themselves as men on the Rand chessboard. They 
know there is more to men than systems analysis.” 

More immediate, however, has been Rand’s 
effect on American higher education. As Rand 
and other nonprofit research groups raided cam- 
puses to lure the best minds, many colleges and 
universities sponsored nonprofit institutions on or 
near their educational plants to take on various 
jobs in defense research and hold on to eminent 
scholars. The Bell Committee report on govern- 
ment. contractors for research and development 
said; “Well over half of the research budgets of 

‘such universities as Harvard, Brown, Columbia, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stanford, 
California Institute of Technology, University of 
Illinois, New York University, and Princeton, for 
illustration, is supported by Federal funds.” Many 
colleges, the report went on to say, have estab- 


~ lished: research organizations related to but sep- 


arated from the universities, to vie for government 

research and development contracts. At M.LT. 

“two such. facilities, Lincoln Laboratories and 

have operating 
budgets which, when combined, are more than 
twice the total budget of M.I.T. 

Harvard President Nathan Pusey indicated the 
uneasiness in the minds of many educators when 
he reported to the university’s faculties and gov- 
erning board in 1961 that, “At least 80 per cent of 
the institutions of higher education in the United 
States now receive federal funds, and Harvard is 
one of those heavily involved in federal programs. 
Federal research programs make it all the more 
difficult to preserve the proper balance among 
various schools and departments, or within each 
of them between research and teaching. There is 
danger that the total program of the university 
could be affected.” 

Congressmen have been bothered by the effects 
the nonprofit research organizations are having 
on industry. California Representative Chet 
Holifield, chairman of the military operations sub- 
committee, which has been keeping track of 
government-sponsored research and development, 
has expressed alarm that private industry has been 
enriching itself through the taxpayer-financed 
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work of nonprofit corporations. He argued in 
Congress for an amendment to the defense appro- 
priations bill which would protect, for the govern- 
ment, the patents on discoveries made by non- 
profit research organizations. In the debate over 
the amendment Holifield wanted to know “whether. 
the Defense Department is going to continue to 
give away windfall patent benefits to its contrac- 
tors which have been paid for by money of Ameri- - 
can taxpayers.” The amendment was defeated, 

Industry spokesmen frankly admit that new 
weapons and hardware devised by nonprofit 
companies like Rand have helped in their non- 
government business. Arthur Raymond of Doug- 
las Aircraft says his company could not have built 
the DC-8 without government-sponsored research « 
on swept-wing bombers. The Boeing 707 virtually > 
duplicates the government- -financed designs foroo 
the jet tankers now in use. As- the government” 
puts more and more money into defense research, 
private industry decreases the amount of money it 
spends on research for nondefense products... 


Ciena over research and development pro- 
grams, such as those recommended by the Bell 
Report, by Congress, and by educators, ca 
ameliorate the deleterious’effects of Rand and its 
kin in the areas of government, business, lu- 
cation. Problems. like conflict of int j 
empire building are being watched by the respon- 
sible people in government, in education, and in 
the scientific community. Yet the most disturbing 
influence emanating from Rand and other organi- 
zations of its type is less tangible, for it affects 
ordinary people, most of whom think Rand i 
typewriters, and have become resigned to the 
war and the billions spent each year. : 

Roger Hagan, a Harvard historian and a con- 
tributor to the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
believes Rand has “increased public acceptance 
of nuclear war as a part of national policy. Rand 
thinking has always been negative in presupposing 
an eternal, ever spiraling conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Rand has 
done nothing to exert effort in thinking about 
reasons, alternatives and the way to end thermo- 
nuclear confrontation.” 

The little research Rand has done on disarma- 
ment or toward reaching an understanding with 
the Soviet Union has, in fact, been negative. Rand 
researchers, for example, have devised the pres- 
ently used “Command and Control? systems. to 
help prevent the accidental outbreak of war. 
They have analyzed disarmament proceedings to 
show why negotiations will probably continue to 
be fruitless. They have studied nuclear-test-ban 
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proposals, but always with an eye to show the 
flaws. Once Rand issued a scholarly report en- 
titled “Strategic Surrender’ and suppressed it 
because of a congressional outcry. 

Rand has done little positive research toward 
ending nuclear confrontation because of the belief 
of Rand’s leading thinkers that the theory of 
“mutual invulnerability” is a positive way to 
peace. Its research, therefore, is founded on the 
ability of the United States and the Soviet Union 
each to maintain power enough to discourage the 
other from starting a war. Mutual invulnerabil- 
ity, however, is a foundation built upon the sand 
of an interminable cold war and an onward and 
upward arms race. 

Once we had to have only enough weapons to 
render the Soviet Union a “massive and crushing 
blow” should it ever decide to attack the United 
States. Now, both sides are protecting their mis- 
sile forces by putting them in submarines or in 
concrete underground silos. The Rand strategist 
has thus invented the words “overkill? and 
“megadeath” to work out in computer fashion the 
even greater potential destructive force which the 
United States must have in order to win a nuclear 
duel. In short, an overkill capacity is needed be- 
cause a kill capacity will not suffice. Because the 
“winning” of such an exchange would be mean- 
ingless if the civilian population perished, Rand 
strategists call for a massive shelter program. Yet, 
paradoxically, if the United States or the Soviet 
Union was to embark upon mass shelter pro- 
grams, each side would be tempted to assume that 
the other was preparing for attack. 

In 1957, when the Russians launched the first 
Sputnik, Rand predicted the Soviet Union would 
embark on a crash ICBM program which would 
leave the United States on the short end of an 
intercontinental missile gap by 1961. As a result 
the United States began a crash ICBM program. 
As it developed, the Russians did not increase 
production of their ICBM until 1961, when it 
became evident to them that the United States 
had: an overwhelming superiority. The Rand 
prediction, wrong, as it turned out, precipitated 
another round of the arms race. 

Now limitless space beckons to the strategist for 
what may become a new round of the struggle for 
mutual invulnerability. Almost resigned to the 
loss of the prestigious manned bomber, the. air 
force has opened its campaign for the military 
exploitation of space. The Air Force and Space 
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Digest, a publication of air force supporters, has 
taken the offensive against McNamara for drop- 
ping the Skybolt and the B-70 bomber program, 
while it has simultaneously demanded for the air 
force a greater role in space. The air force, an old 
hand in the art of interservice rivalry, has been 
quietly exerting pressure to build up its own poten- 
tial for space exploration while denigrating the 
role of civilian-controlled NASA. Rand strategists 
and researchers have been at work devising weap- 
ons systems for space and constructing the ra- 
tionale. The Russians, they say, are already at 
work attempting to use earth-orbiting satellites as 
launching pads for nuclear missiles. Therefore, 
the Rand researchers believe, it is only a matter of 
time before the Soviets accomplish this. To main- 
tain mutual invulnerability it is thus necessary 
that the United States immediately begin a pro- 
gram to exploit space for military purposes, 

Largely because of the influence of Rand, the 
United States now has a rationale for an intermi- 
nable cold war. Rand’s new mode of thinking has 
led fascinated scholars to the theory of games in 
warfare and the “rationality of the irrational.” 
Studied seriously, for example, is the prospect of 
taking certain strategic decisions out of the hands 
of statesmen and putting them into computers 
whose course could not be changed. Thus, if we 
give the computer a set of instructions to ‘push 
the button” under certain circumstances, any 
enemy will surely be deterred, since the possibility 
of turning back from war will be out of our hands. 
And so the rationality of Rand becomes a closed 
rational system which negates humanity and 
takes an exclusively intellectualist world view. 

It is clear that the cold war has become a 
Frankenstein monster which toys precariously 
with the weapons for the world’s obliteration. 
And until now, political leaders, military minds, 
strategists, scientists, and scholars have labored to 
keep the monster leashed, lest it bring doom to 
hundreds of millions of people. 

The thousands of scientists and scholars influ- 
enced by Rand have given powerful demonstra- 
tions of their ability to create. But do they step 
back from the fascinating process of creation to 
see what it is they have wrought? Can these 
thinkers who have given of their talents seek the 
way to stop the mechanism and the will of the 
monster? Or must we hang on to its leash as it 
pulls us now across the threshold of infinity into 
space? 








DEFINED 


by Roderick Haig-Brown 


Angler, author, and conservationist, Roperick HAIG- 
Brown makes his home on the Campbell River in 
Vancouver. He is best known for his book A RIVER 
NEVER SLEEPS; now he is al work on a new volume, 


- FISHERMAN'S AUTUMN, whose opening pages the 


a -edilor of the ATLANTIC was happy to capture while he 


and Mr. Haig-Brown were fishing for steelhead. 


Ku. comes quite gradually on the Pacific coast 
of Canada, so gradually that one scarcely knows 
when or whether it has arrived. Sometimes a 


> -storm blows. up from the south early in August, 
~ With a cold, wet rain that brings a subtle change. 
-o Yet it is certain the sun and the hot days will come 
again and perhaps hold on through most of Sep- 


tember, If they do, there will be early frosts to 
turn the leaves and insist that fall is here. More 

often a storm around Labor Day brings the change. 

Again, the dry hot days may return after it, per- 

haps bringing woods closure and forest fires, but 

the change will be clear; fogs will force in from 

-the ocean, and the morning dew will be every- 
where. With or without frost, the leaves will turn. 

. Fall is also in the return of the salmon to their 
rivers —~- not in the early king salmon runs that 
come to a few rivers in May or the early running 

races of sockeye, but in the typical humpback runs 
toward the end of July. With their coming the 

great fall movement to the coastal rivers begins. 

The big kings follow quickly, in August and Sep- 
tember, A few cutthroat trout may have begun 

their movement even a little before the hump- 

backs. The cohos come in with the rains of Sep- 

tember and October; the dog salmon are close 

behind them, and often with them, in October 

and November. Well before the last of the salmon 

is dead, it is December and unquestionably winter. 

Fall fishing is a revival after the quieter times of 








summer, Cooler nights and the melt of early — ee 


snowfall in the mountains bring lower water 
temperatures, and rains freshen ‘the streams. 
Shadows are longer, shielding the pools. The fish 
are more active, and there is a touch of urgency 
about it all, a feeling that it cannot last very long, 
so one had better get out and be doing: After all, 
there have been falls when the heavy rains came 
early and suddenly, the streams flooded, and 
everything was over before it had started. Occa- 


sionally such memories trick me into going out and) > 


searching for runs before they have come.in, using. 


up fishing time that might have been better spent 


a week or two later. But I am not at all sure this is 
ever a matter for real regret, because one can al- 
ways come upon surprises — a few migrant fish 
running ahead of their time, an unexpected hatch 
that brings resident fish on the feed, or even some 
phase of movement wholly unsuspected in other 
years. Few movements of wild creatures run to an 
exact timetable, year in, year out; and few are 
without their aberrant individuals; and few of us 
know our own familiar waters quite so well as we 
think we do. 

Fall is almost everywhere a prime fishing time. 
In early fall the Arctic grayling reaches his peak of 
fatness and condition, and the lake trout moves 
toward shallower water and spawning. Brown 
trout and eastern brook trout are fall spawners, 
and the cutthroat is chiefly a winter spawner; all 
three take on a special beauty of coloration.as 
maturity approaches, echoing the reds and golds 
of the falling leaves. One may look for the bright 
and silvery immature fish among these, and even 
prefer him, but his beauty is less vivid, and:he is 
not set apart as a sign of the season. 

There is much pleasure in fall fishing, especially 
on streams where salmon run. But one does not 
have to fish to make the most of the season. Of all 
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times of the year on the Pacific watershed, fall is 
the most exciting. Spring is the most beautiful 
time, summer perhaps the most delightful, winter 
the most testing, at least physically; but fall is the 
time of movement. Anyone who passes along the 
streams may see and feel this movement. Even 
when I am hunting ruffed grouse or Wilson’s 
snipe, I find myself pushing out to the stream 
edges, following them where I can, looking down 
into the fall-dark water to search for the salmon’s 
movements among the drifting leaves. Traveling 
fish roll up in the heavy water; spawners splash 
and work and struggle on the shallows; exhausted 
fish shelter in the eddies. Bear trails are worn and 
muddy along the banks; prints of coon and mink 
show up on sandbars and other soft places. Mal- 
lards, mergansers, and goldeneyes start up from 
the quieter reaches, where they have been feeding 
on salmon already dead. Being a fisherman, one 
looks for trout among the salmon or checks the 
brightness of the cohos to see if any are still worth 
taking; one studies the pools and runs and, when 
they are unfamiliar, promises to come back some 
other time to test them. But none of this is neces- 
sary. It is enough to be on hand at this solemn, 
untidy time, when the woods are wet and quiet 
and the salmon are completing their cycle. 

To some people, the thought that the salmon, 
all Pacific salmon of all species, die very soon after 
spawning is a depressing one. They see in it only 
decay and waste, a sort of pathetic frustration of 
life. This is a natural view, but it does not question 
deeply enough; the end of the salmon is not death 
and corruption, but only fall, the autumn of their 
cycle. They come to the spawning gravels in all 
their brilliant colors — reds, browns, greens, gray 
and black and golden. Like the autumn leaves 
above them, they have their time of fierce glory. 
Then the frosts and the rains and the winds come. 
‘The leaves become torn and sodden and dulled, 
and in their time they fall, covering the ground, 
drifting with the stream currents, piling against 
the rocks and shallows. But within the trees, life 
is still strong and self-renewing. 

As the winds stir and drift the dying leaves, so 
the waters drift and stir the dying salmon against 
the gray-brown gravels of the stream beds. But 
under those gravels life is strong and secret and 
protected in the buried eggs, the real life of the 
race, Fungus grows on the emptied bodies, as it 
grows among the fallen leaves; the dead salmon 
collect in the eddies and strand on the gravel bars, 
and the bacteria of change work in them to make a 
new fertility. In spring life will burst from the 
gravel as it bursts again from the trees, into the 
massive yield of the new cycle. Death is seldom 
more fleeting or more fertile than this. 

The salmon runs are not the whole story of fall 
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on the Pacific coast streams, but no one can fish 
there and not be aware of them, and no fisherman 
can fail to be curious about them and concerned 
for them. A great commercial fishery depends on 
them. Tens of thousands of anglers go out each 
year to catch them in the salt water, and every 
angler who fishes a migratory stream sees them 
and finds his sport, directly or indirectly, through 
them, for the power of the runs persists through 
the year and affects all other fish. 

But the salmon runs are more than this. They 
are a last true sample of the immense natural 
abundances of the North American continent. 
They have been damaged and reduced in many 
places, it is true, and in some places, especially the 
Columbia River, the damage is great and perma- 
nent. But they remain a massive abundance, 
complex and wonderful, throughout most of their 
range, and throughout much of it their potential 
of natural abundance is as great as ever, while new 
understanding of their ways and needs suggests 
that increase over the natural abundance may 
well be possible through man-made assistance. 

I feel this as a special challenge to mankind in 
general and to North Americans in particular. Is 
there one wild thing on the face of the earth that 
we can use and live with in reasonable harmony, 
preserving and even enhancing its natural mag- 
nificence? The record to date suggests there is 
not, that our own demanding and untidy living 
habits must always destroy, if not the creature 
itself, then certainly the living space it depends 
upon. Yet, for the salmon, it would seem there is 
some hope. It is a valuable creature, fundamen- 
tally and irreplaceably valuable as a source of 
food in a hungry world. Much of its living space is 
the sea, an area of the globe that we have not so 
far found it possible or necessary to change or 
damage very greatly. The rest is in the streams, 
which our own interests demand that we keep as 
clean and pure as possible. Unhappily, we often 
consider it convenient to obstruct, divert, or other- 
wise abuse them, but there is at least a possibility 
that we may develop beyond these practices in 
time to save a good deal for the salmon. 

This, I admit, is a rather special viewpoint in an 
age of relentless change and destruction. It re- 
flects intangible values and instinctive, even primi- 
tive sympathies that are not much in favor today. 
But when I come to write of a fisherman’s autumn, 
I am bound to think first of the salmon, and then, 
remembering the sense of wonder they have 
stirred in me through nearly forty seasons, I am 
bound to plead their case and tell what little I 
know of them. I hope they will long be here, in 
the waters of California, Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, and Alaska, to stir fresh wonder 
in the hearts and minds of later human generations. 
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Aer I is the name of the most amusing course 
given at Pritchett College. It isn’t intentionally 
amusing, and when, as a freshman at Pritchett a 
few years ago, I chose it more or less at random 
from the college catalogue, I had no way of know- 
ing how diverting it would prove to be. The 
catalogue described it as the art department’s 
“Introductory Course,’ covering ‘‘The major 
styles in Western architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing from ancient times to the present,” but the 
description conveys no sense of the pace at which 
we traveled, lickety-split, through a forest of stone 
figures, wooden hammer beams, pendentive domes, 
and many-colored canvases. 

Art Ps thrice-weekly, fifty-minute classes started 
in late September with a lecture on Egyptian 
architecture (‘“‘manifest in Egyptian mind to 
thwart time, destruction, death, therefore concern 
in inventing forms that express ideas of perma- 
nence & indestructibility,” I scribbled dutifully 
in my notebook) and ended in late May with a 
lecture on modern architecture which called 
fleeting attention to Wright, Gropius, van der 
Rohe, and Le Corbusier and which galloped past 
Lever House (‘‘trim, neat, elegant, but no con- 
tent?) to end the course on an evangelical note 
with the United Nations Secretariat building, 
hailed as ‘an embodiment of that organization’s 
aspirations.” On our eight-month journey from 
stone pyramids to glass cubes, we also took up and 
dropped such artists as Raphael, Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, Titian, Cézanne, and Picasso, at 
Photographs courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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the rate of one lecture apiece, and acquired an 
architectural vocabulary that bristled with hypo- 
styles, pylons, entablatures, trigylphs, stylobates, 
architraves, voussoirs, and triforia. 

Since it was quite normal, during one’s fresh- 
man year at Pritchett, to be subjected to a number 
of survey courses encompassing hundreds of years 
of literature, history, or whatever, it wasn’t the 
amount of ground or the speed per century that 
distinguished Art i from a dozen other courses; 
it was the astonishingly brisk hit-and-run fashion 
in which the ground was covered. For example, 
in an English poetry course (‘‘Beowulf’’ to ‘The 
Hollow Men”) that I also took that year, my 
professor arbitrarily omitted numerous major 
poets and devoted his time to a few poems that 
particularly interested him; we spent seven weeks 
on Hopkins’ ‘‘Pied Beauty” and “The Wind- 
hover,” two weeks being spent on ‘‘skies of couple- 
colour” alone. One reason that no such individual 
and very sensible decisions were made in Art I 
was that no single person was in charge of the 
course. Art I was run by the department, and the 
department had decided we were better off spend- 
ing five minutes apiece on Gaddo Gaddi, Gentile 
da Fabriano, Desiderio da Settignano, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Antonio Pollaiuolo, Andrea Palladio, 
Antonio da Sangallo, Giovanni da Bologna, Gia- 
como da Vignola, and Oskar Kokoschka than 
dawdling a second fifty minutes over Michelangelo. 
It usually cost me a good fraction of those five 
minutes just to spell the names. 
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Art I has always been a popular course, elected 
by about three hundred students each year; in- 
stead of being divided, in the usual Pritchett 
practice, into ten groups of thirty to be separately 


taught by several members of the department, the 


-three hundred are split into two groups; one hun- 
dred and fifty are assigned to the lecture given at 
nine in the morning on Mondays and Wednesdays 
and one hundred and fifty are assigned to an 
identical lecture repeated two hours later. Several 
of the senior members of the department lecture 
on their specialties. We were passed from Mr. 
Schwartz, who spoke with sobriety and a German 
accent on Egypt, Greece, and Rome, to Mr. 
Gallatin, who cracked good jokes but spoke so 
quickly on the Romanesque and Gothic that we 
protested that shorthand wasn’t listed as a pre- 
requisite to the course and never did know which 
leaping vaults leapt at Amiens and which at 
Reims, and on, buckety-buckety, to Mr. Beale, 
who compensated for his deafness by speaking 
loudly and slowly — a notetaker’s delight. 

When the buzzer sounds for the class to begin, 
the lights are dimmed in the vast, windowless 
lecture hall and the professor steps to the podium 

with his pointer, tapping it whenever he wishes 
his carefully arranged slides to be flashed on the 
screen behind him. The slide machine is capable 
of showing two slides at a time and is almost 
constantly required to do so, for no sooner is one 
shown a Van Eyck than it is likened to a Van der 
Weyden than it is likened to a Van der Goes. It 
was sometime during Art I that I decided com- 
parisons weren’t so much odious as obtuse. 

All courses at Pritchett meet three times a week. 
What I remember best about Art I-is the third 
of our weekly classes, when the three hundred of 
us were divided into twenty ‘“‘art conference” 
sections. We were assigned to conference sections 
not according to our artistic ability but according 
to convenient one-hour gaps in our cluttered 
schedules. Several junior members of the art 
department served as conference instructors. 
It was their task to introduce us to artists so major 
that we all know something about them but not 
so major that five minutes of precious lecture time 
should be squandered on them. These instructors 
also had to answer any questions we might have, 
and grade whatever exams and papers were 
assigned in the course. My conference professor, 
Mr. Watts, a reticent thirty-five-year-old bachelor, 
whose graying crew cut was far more interesting to 
us than any mop of jet-black hair could have been, 
also took it upon himself to console us with a 
shake of the head and a sad smile on the lunatic 
quantity of names and dates that we were being 
forced to absorb. 

It was just this lunatic quantity of names and 
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dates that made it necessary for us to get together 
in twos and threes to study for the exams given 
twice a semester in Art I, something we would 
have considered infra dig in any other course. A 
nice, ordinary course like English poetry had nice, 
ordinary, more or less predictable exams; if we 
had spent two weeks on “‘skies of couple-colour”’ 
we could expect our next exam to consist of a 
fifty-minute discussion of another Hopkins hyphen- 
ation, perhaps ‘“‘dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon.” 
Unfortunately, Art Ps strange teaching methods 
were reflected in its strange exams, which con- 
sisted of a dozen one- to four-minute identifications 
of single works of art and several of those beloved 
comparisons. 

For exams, we were responsible for the exact 
identification of every slide shown in lecture, 
pictured in our textbook, or located in any of the 
Cambridge or Boston museums near Pritchett, to 
which we were occasionally sent on a field trip — 
title of work, name of artist, school, date, location. 
In addition to those two thousand supposedly 
familiar works of art, we were expected to be able 
to give an approximate identification — name of 
artist, school, date — of any unfamiliar work by 
an artist we had covered in five to fifty minutes 
of lecture, stating our reasons for attributing the 
unfamiliar work to whomever we chose to attribute 
it to. It was a nightmare. During lectures, about 
all the professors could do was to attach a few pat 
generalizations and adjectives to each artist; if our 
untrained eyes betrayed us, as they often did, 
and we attributed the unfamiliar work of art to 
the wrong artist, we also went wrong, simultane- 
ously, on the memorized adjectives and phrases; 
to mistake a Giotto (“little space or perspective 
but figures have convincing mass”) for a Duccio 
(“grace, animated Byzantine, linear”) meant that 
one was doomed to lose full credit-on the question. 

The two girls with whom I studied for exams 
in Art I were, like me, freshmen, and all three 
of us conscientiously adhered to the Pritchett 
tradition of never mentioning grades, throughout 
first semester. However, when it came to Art I 
our curiosity was too much for us, and we had to 
find out how well or badly each of us had done 
in our final first-semester grades. Since we had 
considered ourselves about equally well matched 
in the various question-and-answer bouts to which 
we had submitted ourselves in the course of pre- 
paring for the Art I exams, we were surprised 
when it turned out that I had received an A in 
the course and that Carol and Mary Ellen had 
both received C’s. We reasoned it out that some- 
how or other I must have made the luckiest 
guesses in identifying various artists, or that when 
in doubt about an artist, I had perhaps hedged 
more skillfully than they in setting down certain 


-- -parroted adjectives and generalizations. Since 
we couldn’t bear to seem grade-conscious, even in 
. each other’s eyes, the matter was quickly dropped 
and we went right on, as before, cramming for 
Art Ps guessing games when second semester 
began. ; 
My good fortune in respect to grades was all 
the more conspicuous when, late one night in the 
spring, Carol came into my room. She was close 
“to tears —— most un-Pritchettlike. “I just don’t 
understand it,” she said. “In the Art I exam we 
got back today, I had almost all the identifications 
right, and Mr. Keyser gave me-a lousy C. How’d 
you do this time?” I apologetically admitted that 
Mr. Watts had given me another A. Solemnly 
we went over each other’s work, and to our aston- 
ishment found that the papers were almost identi- 
cal, Off we went to Mary Ellen’s room. «She, too, 
had. given approximately the same answers as 
Carol and I, and she, too, had got only a C from 
her conference professor, Mr. Haynes. 

_. “Tt was then, with virtuous indignation, that we 


decided to commit a thoroughly unvirtuous act. 


We would prove to our own satisfaction the in- 
‘justice of our professors; unbeknown to them, we 
would draw up a secret indictment of Messrs. 
Watts, Keyser, and Haynes. The method was 
easy. The next time we were asked to write a 
paper, we would simply compose a single essay 
and each of us would hand in a copy to her 
_ professor! 


On opportunity soon arrived. Art I was dis- 
patched to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where 
we were to examine the works of all the artists 
that had been mentioned in the course and write 
a paper comparing any three. Carol, Mary Ellen, 
and I decided to compose a joint paper on Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of the Artist's Brother, Velazquez’s 
Géngora, and Goya’s Man in a Brown Suit, each of 
us preparing a single typewritten page on one of 
the paintings, and chronology dictating the order 
in which the sections were to be written. We 
“wrote the names of the paintings on three slips 
of paper and drew lots. 

Mary Ellen got. Rembrandt, Carol got Veláz- 
quez, and I got Goya. Mary Ellen made much 
of the “typical Rembrandtesque light” and of the 
subject’s “inner life,” while Carol’s page dealt 
with Veldzquez’s “‘uncontemplative objectivity” 
and I claimed that Goya gave us a “‘greater 
wealth of detail than did Rembrandt and Veláz- 
quez combined.” We concluded our conspira- 
torial paper with one of those simple-minded 
butter-up sentences that all freshmen hope will 
win their professors’ hearts: “I found this paper 
both enjoyable and worthwhile to write, and I 
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shall never forget these three paintings.’ I took 
on the chore of typing the three papers, identical 
in every particular except for the title page, where 
by Pritchett decree one put one’s own name, one’s 
professor’s name, and the name and section of the 
course. I smiled as I typed. 

No sooner had we handed in our papers than we 
began to have second thoughts. Not that our 
wickedness troubled us; we began to fear that the 
college was used to such wickedness and had long 
since taken precautions against it. They would 
have hit on ways to expose our plot; surely some 
lowly member of the art department was obliged 
to read every last.one of the three hundred papers 
submitted. Wouldn’t he find us out and go at once 
to the head of the department, who would.go at 
once to the dean? Soon we would be in the dean's 
office, soon we would be expelled from Pritchett. 
Pursuing justice by unjust means, we would wind 
up being justly punished. 

One day after art conference, Mr. Watts caught 


up with me in the corridor and asked me if would i 


like to have a cup of coffee with him at the soda 
fountain in the basement of the art building. 
This was by no means an. unheard-of thing for a 
professor to do at Pritchett; it was simply unheard 
of for Mr. Watts. It was an awkward meeting. 
I assumed that he was going to say he had found 
us out, and bad as that would have been, it was 
somehow worse to discover that he hadn’t found 
us out, that what he wanted to tell me over coffee 
in that clattering place was how much he admired 
the work I had been doing in Art I. “It’s an’ 
impossible course,” he said. ‘‘I’m always surprised ` 
and relieved that a girl can get anything out of 
it at all.’ Then, in exactly the same tone of 
voice, he said, “Are you engaged or anything?” 
I sensed that I had to say no in such a way that 
it was practically yes, and of course I failed. I 
blurted out the single huge word, and we got up 
and walked together to the library, he talking, 
poor man, every foot of the way about artists 
that he hoped we shared an interest in. 

Our perfidy was never found out; Art I was 
far too big an enterprise to trouble itself with such 
trifles. The papers were returned in due course. 
Mr. Keyser had given Carol a C minus, Mr. 
Haynes had given Mary Ellen an infinitesimally 
superior C plus, Mr. Watts had given me an A. 
Someone had given himself away, bravely, over 
acup of coffee. The least I could do was be brave 
enough to betray my fellow conspirators; T said 
that Professor Watts had given me a C. Carol 
and Mary Ellen were sorry that our conspiracy 
hadn’t proved the college at fault. Dizzy with 
the sense of someone’s having behaved so out- 
rageously for my sake — an A was really going too 
far — I told them I was sorry too. 
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Dinna was made habitable for us by all 
those lovely racetracks. Friends of ours would 
come down from New York nearly every weekend, 
and we’d go out to Pimlico or Laurel on Saturday 
afternoons and then, after dinner, settle down to a 
nice long night of poker. The games started mod- 
estly — fifty-cent limit — but we soon switched 
to table stakes. It seemed sensible to play it that 
way, knowingly. In a limit game there was all 
that nonsense at the end of the evening, ‘“‘roodles,” 
where the stakes would be doubled for the final 
rounds, and the losers never wanted to quit. In 
table stakes, you knew right from the beginning 
that the going would be rough and serious — 
that is, delicious. 

I had learned poker the hard way, from a lively, 
tough Manhattan game where I fast dropped two 
weeks’ salary. More than by the money loss, I 
had been scorched by a remark of one of the men. 
We had been playing stud, and I had stayed for 
» araise and bought a card which did not help my 
hand but would have helped his. He spoke bitterly 
of people who didn’t know when to drop out, 
adding automatically that poker was ‘‘no game 
for a woman.” 

I thought his attitude jerky and unjust. I had 
paid for the card, hadn’t I? Didn’t I have the 
right to throw away my own money? Even later, 
when I was good at the game, I disagreed with 
his premise. My own poker credo held that when 
you had a good hand you made the others pay 
and pay, and if suckers insisted on staying, so 
much the better. Of course, I did see what he 
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meant: that you might wish to preserve a smaller 
but surer pot by driving out the inferior hands 
with raises, and if they were too dumb to leave, it 
increased the chances that someone might draw 
out on you. But I still thought it was a niggling, 
play-safe way of gambling. 

We had rented the Baltimore house furnished, 
for we expected to be there only a year or two. 
Outside, it was like any other shingled, two-story 
house; inside, like no other. One’s first impression 
of the living room was of a jungle, with antima- 
cassars. There were tropical fish and sinister 
plants everywhere, and cozies on anything that 
would take a cozy, including the keyboard of the 
piano. The dining room was dominated by the 
devil and his wife, a pair of seven-foot statues 
carved in wood by demented Italians and garishly 
painted. The statues inspired a lot of bad jokes, 
for it was at the circular dining-room table, in the 
cross fire of their malevolent gaze, that we gath- 
ered for our Saturday night poker games. 

We never had trouble finding a quorum. Some- 
times ten players would show up, requiring us to 
stick to stud, which I preferred to draw, anyway. 
Among the regulars were two men whose wives 
always came but did not play. It took me a long 
time to realize that the homelier wife, the one who 
wore glasses, was having a blazing love affair with 
the pretty wife’s husband. There was a third 
couple, both of whom played, and both abomina- 
bly. They had three children and could not 
afford their repeated losses but could not be kept 
away from the game. They loved each other 





dearly in those days (later, he fell or jumped, and 
she did not even go to the funeral). The only 
times I ever saw them harsh with each other were 
atthe poker table, where each saw, and loudly 


Se criticized, the suicidal gambling habits of the 
> other, 


‘Hal was also a regular: he was flashy and er- 
ratic, and it was impossible to know when he 
really had the cards and when he didn’t. He sel- 
dom folded before the third or fourth card and 
always bet heavily if he stayed. As a result, he 
was usually the evening’s biggest winner or loser, 
George and Perry were basically more conserva- 
tive, but nevertheless capable of reckless changes 
of pace, so you could never rule out the possibility 
of a bluff or a strong hand. If you saw one of them 
with a four, six, seven, and eight showing, it could 
be a straight — he just might have stayed at the 
beginning with a five and an eight. There was 
my husband, of course, but I would no more 
-comment publicly on his poker playing than on his 
- lovemaking. 
And there was Fritz: steady, successful, the most 
“conservative, and to me the most readable of all 
the regulars. The reason I understood his game 
so well was because I followed much the same 
psychology, the same percentages, that he did. 
But I felt I did it with some style, a certain amount 
of dash. I would even let myself be caught bluffing 
on a hand or two early in the evening, just so that 
no one could ever be sure of me. 


Twas, in fact, very proud of my conduct, skill, 


and acceptance at the poker table. In New 


-> York, I had been the only woman allowed in a 


-first-rate weekly game that was something of an 
institution. Fritz never drank while playing. I 
despised such ungentlemanly prudence and always 
had at least four highballs during the game. I 
was a careful dealer, calling the cards clearly 
and accurately, never prematurely exposing one. 
I did not bet or fold out of turn. I never yielded 
¿to the temptation to “cry a hand in” or to hold 
endless postmortems when the hand was over. I 
was reasonably cheerful and gay but didn’t overdo 
. the conversation either. In short, Fritz was a 
pretty good poker player, but in my opinion, I 


~. was even better. 


NPE one night Fritz and I had our big show- 
down hand. I had a pair of tens back to back; 
it was pretty clear from the betting that Fritz had 
wired sixes. My husband and George folded 
early. Hal and Perry, each with jacks showing, 
stayed. On the next two cards, no hand openly 
-.paired, but Fritz drew a king and I an ace. 

oc [ bet heavily, and he called. Hal and Perry 
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dropped out. The final card was dealt: to me an- 
other ace, to Fritz another six. With a pair. of 
aces showing, I bet fifty dollars, hoping he would 
think I had three aces. With a pair of sixes show- 
ing, he hesitated, looked again at his hole card. 
Then he called my bet and raised me a hundred 
dollars. i 

I was a long time deciding. A lot of things 
flashed through my mind, not all of them rele- 
vant. I remembered having told a friend who 
could not understand the gambling fever, ‘‘There’s 
no more exciting way in the world to spend a 
hundred dollars. You’re not betting it on a horse, 
or a card — you’re betting it on yourself. What 
really baffles me is the kind of person who’d spend 
it on a useless piece of china like a Chelsea lettuce 
leaf.” I also remembered some outstanding 
household bills and the run of bad luck we had 
been having at the track. I thought of a red 
tweed dress I had liked but had not bought be- 
cause it cost ninety dollars. 

But mostly I thought about Fritz, and the abso- 
lute certainty that he had three sixes and. the 
winning hand. Why not just fold, then? I simply 
couldn’t. For the first time (and this hadn’t hap- 
pened even during my disastrous beginner’s 
game) I felt fear that was close to panic. What- 
ever I did would be irrecoverably wrong. If I 
called, Pd be throwing away a hundred dollars. 
But I pictured myself refusing his raise and his 
smug expression as he neatly folded his cards into 


the rest of the pack and raked in the pot. He would ©... i: 


succeed in convincing me, convincing everybody, 
that safe, careful Fritz had bluffed me out of the 
pot. If only it had been Hal or Perry or George 
— they would. possibly have kings up, or even 
just a pair of sixes. To win from them was a 
pleasure, to lose to them no disgrace, for no one 
could ever be sure what cards they held. With 
Fritz, though — The worst of it was to know so 
positively and to be the only one to know, to know 
from the inside. The others were too easygoing. 


They underestimated his caution. Not I. ‘So 
what was I to do? 
Well, what exactly was at stake? Money, of 


course. But more than that. Pride, Judgment. 
The public and private image of myself as a 
poker player. 

I looked across at Fritz, and there was some- 
thing in his eye, in his typically stodgy expression, 
in the faint tremble of his fingers on the table that 
convinced me that, this once, Fritz was trying to 
bluff his way to a pot. 

“I call,’ I said, and pushed in the hundred 
dollars — not so certain of my intuition that I 
would raise him with the fifty dollars I had left. 

He showed me his hole card — the third six. 
We both smiled as he leaned forward to gather 
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in the.chips.. His smile was relieved, prissy,. tri- 


umphant. Mine, I hoped, was gallant. ` 

I finished out the session, and even played 
several more times in Baltimore and back in New 
York. But it was really all over for me. I was 
the pilot who is not cured by walking away from 
a crash and taking up another plane. With that 
night, that hand, I lost my poker nerve totally 
and forever and with it all joy in the game, or in 
any form of gambling. 

But I never. quite understood it till the other 
day, when I ran into Fritz on Fifth Avenue. We 
had a drink at the Louis XIV bar and caught up 
on what had become of everyone. The man with 
the pretty wife was now remarried, and so was she. 
The homely wife was still with her husband but, 


ee iI gathered from Fritz’s giggle, still playing around. 


We lamented: the death of the bad poker player 
and clucked at his wife’s lack of grief. George and 
Perry were partners in a firm making some tiny 
electrical gadget. We agreed that they might be 
overextending themselves. Hal had gone into 
politics and was now involved in an investigation 
of alleged election fraud. 

Fritz offered these tidbits with undiscriminating 


WE DON’T MIND 


enthusiasm. They interested me, but it made me 
uneasy to hear a man gossip so. We assured each 
other that we were looking marvelous. For my 
part, I lied: Fritz looked like an- old woman. 


That was it, of course! He was. a womanish 
sort of man, and a womanish sort of poker player 
too. And so, for all my pride, had I been myself. 
Secretly thrifty, jealously conservative, avoiding 
risks, willing to bet heavily only on a sure thing — 
all that isa woman’s way, not a man’s. (T exclude 
professional gamblers, who seem nearer to ma- 
chines than to men or women.) The honest-to- 
God good poker player is a man, with a man’s 
reckless temperament, his sense of humor on the 
edge of a precipice, his unguessable courage, his 
mystical personal feelings about the wooing of 
luck. Those are the ingredients, and Fritz didn’t 
have them, and neither did I, 

We are what we are; it’s the only way to be 
happy. Oh, once in a while I miss the chills and 
theater of those evenings with the devil and his 
wife standing guard above the poker table. But, 
being a woman, I’m pretty realistic about things. 
And there is something I keep on the mantel as a 
sort of reminder. It’s a little Chelsea lettuce leaf. 


BY LAURENCE LIEBERMAN 


We are the miracles of modern science. 


They are keeping us 


alive. We don°t even seem to notice 


how bored or old we get. And we don’t mind. 


We have each other to remind 


us how fast our faces are becoming lined. 


We're not too old to learn “The life of the body 


is sacred.” And when we nod they 


warn us not to let our thoughts turn bloody. 


Our thoughts are pure. And we are above sin. 


No decent. man would do himself in. 


A healthy mind is a healthy body’s twin. 


One by one, they take away our chances 


to die of the hearts and cancers. . 


And assure us, by and by, they'll have the answers. 


In spite of all they can do to keep us the same 


some of us are growing lame. 
We still have the spark of life. Who needs the flame? 





MR. DOOLEY’S FRIENDS: 


Teddy Roosevelt and Mark Twain 


sy FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


Fintey PETER Dunne was an American political satirist in the great tradi- 
tion, and the commenils of his famous bartender, Mr. Dooley, were laughed at 
and quoted the nation over. Shortly before his death in 1936, Mr. Dunne was 
persuaded by his son Philip to write down some leisurely reminiscences. The 
project was never finished, but of the chapters he did complete, which have 
now been incorporated in a volume of memoirs by his son, MR. DOOLEY RE- 
MEMBERS, we have selected excerpts which show the true temper of the man. 


ks Finley Peter Dunne, friendship was a very 
special condition. When he called a man his 
friend, he was not referring to a casual acquaint- 
ance or a golfing partner but to someone as firmly 
and as lastingly related to him as the members of 
his own family. Friendship to him was a sacra- 
ment, as tangible and binding as the sacrament of 
marriage. His friends were an extraordinary 
group of men and women. They had to be to 
capture his affection. They included the famous 
and the obscure, the radical and the conservative, 
Americans and foreigners, drunkards and tee- 
totalers, priests and atheists, near-scoundrels and 
near-saints. 

Most of them are gone now, and most are for- 
gotten, but a few will live for as long as the history 
of our civilization survives. In this category must 
be included Theodore Roosevelt and Mark Twain. 
Mark Twain died when I was two years old; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt I remember mostly as an expanse 
of serge waistcoat crossed by a heavy gold watch 
chain. Whenever he came to our house, I was in- 
vited to punch this ample target. I would whale 
away with both hands while the Colonel cried en- 
couragement in the voice which had so often 
stirred the multitudes. That is not much on which 
to build a personal memory. But I can convince 
myself that I knew both Colonel Roosevelt and 
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Mark Twain well, because my father made them 
live again in my imagination. This was not only 
because he had the writer’s knack of description; 
it was because his description was informed with 
the affection born of friendship. — Puit1e DUNNE 


ON THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


I suppose it is really too early, in 1935, for any 
man to appraise Theodore Roosevelt correctly. 
His letters, his works, the anecdotes of his family 
and friends do not go very far in building up a 
simulacrum. Letters that a family dares to publish 
often conceal more than they reveal. Anecdotes 
are often malicious when they are not flattering. 
T.R. was more many-sided than any other 
man in my experience. To a student of govern- 
ment he was a statesman, to a political reporter 
a crafty politician, to a man of letters an author. 
He was an explorer, a hunter of big game, an 
ornithologist, a lover of poetry, a soldier, a histo- 
rian. He had many styles. When he wrote 
with his own hand, he produced charming articles 
and books. When he dictated to a typist, his style 
was rude and awkward. So is the style of any man 
who is so indifferent to his art as to dictate. I tried 
my best to dissuade him from this pernicious habit. 
At one time we had offices with the Metropolitan 
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magazine, and it annoyed me to hear him bawling 
out his articles to his secretary. He would rush in, 
hurl his. hat and overcoat on the table, and begin a 
stump speech that was afterward to appear as a 
considered essay in a self-respecting magazine. 

I told him how I felt, but he only laughed. 

“They read all right to me,” he said. , 

“But you’re no judge,” I said. “You are dam- 
aging your reputation as a writer. Look at those 
wonderful things you wrote about your experiences 
in South America.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, “you must suit your imple- 
ment to your subject. A pen is all right for a natu- 
ralist, with a poetic strain in him.” 

“A what?” 

“A poetic strain,” he said. ‘““You didn’t know I 
had it, but I have, and I can use it at times. But 
when you are dealing with politics you feel that 
you have your enemy in front of you and you must 
shake your fist at him and roar the gospel of 
righteousness in his deaf ear.” 

And he resumed his march up and down the 
room, striking his palm with a clenched fist and 
shouting an article that no one but he himself 
ever read. 

My first acquaintance with Colonel Roosevelt 
grew, strangely enough, out of an article that was 
by no means friendly to him. All my impressions 
of this man of destiny were derived from the New 
York papers; and the political editors of these 
papers at the time were all practically controlled 
by Roosevelt’s Republican enemies, Senator Platt 
and William Barnes. Roosevelt was easy to cari- 
cature, so violent were his mannerisms. The pic- 
ture I had of him in my mind was that of a dude 
rancher — noisy, something of a bully, class 
proud, who pretended to a sentiment of democ- 
racy that he by no means felt. So one morning 
when I was especially peevish and found on my 
desk a copy of his Rough Riders, I was ready to 
ridicule it to the limit. I wrote a savage review 
and finished by having Mr. Dooley say: “No man 
that bears a gredge again’ himsilf’ll iver be gov- 
ernor iva state. An’ if Tiddy done it all he ought 
to say so an’ relieve th’ suspense. But if I was him 
I'd call th’ book ‘Alone in Cubia.’ ” 

The review caught on, and for a while the book 
was better known as Alone in Cuba than by its real 
title. Some years afterward, coming east on the 
Century, I found Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt on 
the train. They had just been at some sort of 
meeting in Buffalo. 

“Tell him what happened,” said Mrs. Roose- 
velt, with the angelic smile of a loving wife who 
has a joke on her husband. 

“Well, I oughtn’t to,” said the Colonel, “but I 
will. At a reception I was introduced to a very 
pretty young lady. She said, ‘Oh, Governor, 
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I’ve read everything you ever. wrote.’ ‘Really! 
What book did you like best? ‘Why that one, you 


know, Alone in Cuba? ” 


I never knew a man who could. take a joke on 
himself with better grace. But I must say, going 
back. to the earlier time when my review first 
appeared, that I was astonished when I received 
this letter from him: 


My pear Mr. Dunne: 

I regret to state that my family and intimate friends 
are delighted with your review of my book. Now I 
think you owe me one; and Į shall exact that when 
you next come east you pay me a visit. I have long 
wanted the chance of making your acquaintance, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


He never forgot the review, or let me forget it. 
Years later, when he was President, he wrote me: 
“Do come on and let me see you again soon. I 
am by no means as much alone as in Cubia, be- 
cause I have an ample surrounding of Senators 
and Congressmen, not to speak of railroad men, 
Standard Oil men, beef packers, and vendors of 
patent medicine, the depth of whose feelings for me 
cannot be expressed in words!’’. But that was later, 
after we had become friends. 


J sever got really acquainted with him until the 
opening of the Republican convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1900. I was editor in chief of the 
Chicago Journal, and I gave myself the assignment 
of covering the convention. The proceedings were 
tailored in advance by Mark Hanna and the other 
bosses. Major McKinley was to be renominated. 
The platform had already been written. The only 
thing left undecided was the ‘nomination of a 
candidate for Vice President. McKinley, and 
therefore Hanna, wanted Long of Massachusetts. 
But, strangely enough, Tom Platt demanded 
Roosevelt. The story was told me that Platt 
pleaded, “He has a great war record and is popu- 
lar. McKinley’s war record is against him,” 

“Oh,” said Hanna, “talk sense. Why do you 
really want that fellow?” 

“Well,” said Platt, “I want to get rid of the ; 
I don’t want him raising hell in my state any 
longer. I want to bury him!” 

Hanna got McKinley on the telephone. The 
President was at first indignant, He disliked his 
former assistant secretary of the navy. The two 
were almost exact opposites in character, in train- 
ing, in disposition. But the feeling that their ally 
Platt needed help overcame his opposition. He 
consented to “bury”? Roosevelt in the vice presi- 
dency. 








with voice and gavel. 








The Colonel appeared by no means overanxious 
for the place. Platt worked to cajole him into 
accepting through appeals to his vanity. His 


ambition was appealed to, his duty as a soldier. 


I don’t think he was convinced by the claque. 
= My own theory is that he coolly weighed the 
political possibilities of the position. He might 
be able to overcome the majority of the Senate 
If he could hammer them 
“into submission, he would be the best-loved man 
in America. He said afterward that he accepted 
the nomination because it offered him a quiet 
and sequestered place in which he could retire 
-and. study politics like a philosopher and write 
books without interruption —a remark that, if 
he never said anything else that was funny, 
alone would place him in the front rank of 
American humorists. Theodore Roosevelt seeking 
quiet in his life! 
`- But his: intention to accept was not known to 
-anyone in the convention when an old friend of 
mine, Senator ‘Tom Carter of Montana, came up 
to the press section and said, ‘Governor Roosevelt 
wants to see you. Come on down.” I can’t say I 
was particularly keen for the meeting. To a some- 
-what cynical political reporter, a governor of any 
state was just a governor, and he was nothing more 
and wouldn’t be that much very long. But it 
suddenly occurred to me that I might gain from 
him an answer to the question, ‘‘Will Roosevelt 








a „accept the vice-presidential nominatioń?”? So I 


: Went down and found T.R. most amiable and 
complimentary. I disregarded his flattery and 
asked him point-blank, “Will you accept the 
nomination for Vice President?’ His face broke 
into the broadest of his famous grins, and he said, 
“I don’t desire the office, but there has been such 
an apparently unanimous demand from all parts 
of the country for my services that I feel bound to 
accept. Now, about that article, I wish to say —” 
< But what he wished to say I never learned. I had 
only five minutes to send a flash to my paper. 
After he succeeded to the presidency I saw him 
from time to time at the White House or at Oyster 
Bay. In the White House, my wife and I found 
him as cordial a host as Mrs. Roosevelt was a 
charming and kindly hostess. I must say that of 
all the men and women who have occupied this 
place in our day, President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were socially the most graceful. They seemed to 
belong there. The President’s table was abundant. 
I am sure he never tried to live on his salary and 
allowance. This much is certain, he was less 
provident than Mr. Coolidge. But he came of 
another breed. 
He drank no spirits himself. He told me that 
< When he was a boy at Harvard, he got into a fight 
“with a friend at the Porcellian Club after both of 
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them had drunk too much whiskey. From that 
moment, he never touched the stronger forms of 
alcohol, but he liked the French white wines, 
especially champagne, and took good care that his 
guests had plenty of this excellent, if expensive, 
stimulant. I liked his dinners, but at his lunches 
we had what he would call a “bully” time. Mrs. 
Roosevelt named them “Dooley lunches” because 
I once described a gathering of baseball players, 
roller skaters, boxers, contortionists, and poets. as 
his chosen company for meals. This was not quite 
true, but he did like to have amusing people 
around him at informal meals and he was utterly 
indifferent as to their political position, their social 
standing, or their wealth. Everybody who wanted 
to talked up, about art or politics or poetry or 
music or war, the President occasionally sending 
down a booming pleasantry to a friend at the end 
of the long table. 

Once he placed me next to M. Jusserand, the 
French ambassador. Jusserand and Spring-Rice 
of England were great ambassadors for their coun- 
tries with Roosevelt in the White House. T.R. felt 
a deep affection for the Frenchman, and Spring- 
Rice had acted as best man at his wedding in 
London. Among his other distinctions, M. Jusse- 
rand was one of the best living Shakespearean 
scholars. He spoke the most perfect English with a 
French accent that made it hard to understand 
him unless you knew some French. Roosevelt 
himself was a sound Shakespearean. The three of 
us first talked about the Baconian theory and; 


agreed that we never knew a man with a spoonful > 


of brains who had really read Shakespeare and 
Bacon and believed this silly nonsense. Then we 
got on Shakespeare’s plays, and there was a lively 
discussion. T.R. was disposed to question Shake- 
speare’s authorship of Romeo and Juliet, recalling, 
perhaps, the spuriousness of the First Folio of the 
play. Jusserand began, ‘‘But, my friend, who but 
a gr-reat poet could have written zis: ‘Oh, spik 
again, br-right angel! for zou art As glorious. to 
zis night, being o’er my ‘ead, As eez a winged 
messenger of ‘eaven Unto zee. wite-upturned 
wond’ring eyes Of mortals zat fall back to gaze on 
heem When he bestrides zee lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon zee bosom of zee air.’ ” 

At this moment a soldierly-looking man across 
the table was heard to say to his neighbor, ‘““The 
Japs have fine artillery. Their shrapnel is wonder- 
ful. I once saw a group of twenty men at Port 
Arthur actually disemboweled by one shell burst.” 

“What was that? What was that?” the President 
cried suddenly. ‘‘Disemboweled?” 

From that moment he left Juliet speechless in 
the moonlight on the balcony while he and the 
major discussed across the table the nature of 
gunshot wounds in modern warfare. 
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The ambassador rallied him lightly after lunch. 

“Pm sorry,” said the President. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to break up our discussion on Shakespeare, but I 
was deeply interested in what the major said. 
He was one of our observers at Port Arthur. Major 
Pershing brought him here.” 

“It makes little difference,” said the Frenchman. 
“There is quite as much bloodshed as love in 
Shakespeare — even in Romeo and Juliet.” 


A: A general thing, T.R. didn’t like the diplo- 
mats. He thought few of them knew their own 
business. They were almost as stupid as our own 
ambassadors. John Fox used to tell of sitting 
with him when Miss Alice Roosevelt came in. 

““Where are you going, Alice?” he asked. 

“To a diplomatic reception,” she said. 

“I suppose,” said her father, ‘there will be 
many dagos there. Do you know, John, I divide 
the human race into two great classes — white men 
and dagos. And I don’t mind telling you that 
under the term ‘dagos,’ I include the entire diplo- 
matic corps.” 

Of course, this was fun. But it is a fact that his 
strong national. feeling did lead him often into 
fierce expressions of animosity toward foreign 
countries. He had the deepest possible love of 
country, not particularly of its people, or of the 
form of government molded for them by the re- 
tired lawyers on the Supreme Court, but of a spirit- 
ual creation, something abstract and intangible 
that he called America. He was as jealous of her as 
a lover could be of his mistress, as distrustful of 
those who sought her goodwill, as sad over such 
faults as his doting eye could see in such a heavenly 
creature, and fiercely resentful of any attack on 
her honor. 

At this point I should like to insert one of many 
letters I had from him. Most of them have been 
published by his various biographers. This one I 
reprint because it paints a picture of his feeling 
about our foreign relations that is more illuminat- 
ing than any I could make. Apparently he wrote 
it at a white heat and with no premeditation. 


Dec. 3, 1904. 
My DEAR DUNNE: 

Your letter pleases me so much that I must send 
you a line in reply. Did you ever happen to read 
(for your sins) a little volume of mine called 
American Ideals? If you have not, I won’t curse 
you by presenting it to you, but I shall show you 
some extracts from it when you come on here. I 
think you will see that I have exactly your theories. 
You could not protest any more strongly than I 
would protest against any “social and political 
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campaign among university professors and associa- 
tions of wholesale pawnbrokers to create an 
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‘Anglo-Saxon alliance. I doubt if this move- 
ment is as strong now as it was when I was 
younger. As I said, I shall show you some of the 
pieces I have written about it, including one I 
wrote in support of President Cleveland’s Ven- 
ezuelan message — at which time I had promptly 
volunteered at the War Department for service 
against England in the event of war. 

As I stated in my Frederick the Great statue 
speech the other day, and as I have stated many, 
many times, we are not the same as any Old- 
World race. We are a new race, composed of 
many Old-World stocks. As you, perhaps, know, 
I was attacked in the last campaign by the A.P.A. 
people because of a speech of mine at a New Eng- 
land society dinner, where, having listened to what 
I regarded as altogether too much talk about our 
being transplanted Englishmen, I explained to the 
assembled guests that I was not English at all and 
had little English blood in me; and added that, 
though it was true I came of one stock (the 
Dutch) which the English had overridden in New 
York, yet that I also came from another (the Irish) 
which had in turn overridden them! As long as I 
am President there will be no alliance with any- 
body unless some conditions, which cannot now 
see, arise; but there will be friendliness with every- 
body. I am as friendly to the English Govern- 
ment as to the government of any other European 
power, but no more so than to any other govern- 
ment. For the English people I have a sincere 
regard; and there are a very limited number of 
them, like John Morley, James Bryce, St. Loe 
Strachey, and my good friend Cecil Spring-Rice, 
of whom I am personally fond and whom I like 
to have as my guests. But: I am not under the 
slightest illusion about the English feeling toward 
us, and the average Englishman is not a being 
whom I find congenial or with whom I care to as- 
sociate. I wish him well, but I wish him well at a 
good distance from me. England has been friendly 
with us since we have grown so strong as to make 
her friendship a matter of more moment to her 
than to us, If we quit building our fleet England’s 
friendship would immediately cool; but I do not 
think that in this respect she differs from most of 
the powers of Continental Europe. If we get into 
trouble we cannot count upon the friendship of 
any power, or alliance with any power, or blood 
relationship with any power; we can count upon 
our preparedness for war and upon: the. fighting 
edge of our sailors and soldiers. But Ido not want 
to see bitterness among us against England or 
against any other power. I have been a strong 
homeruler, as you know, and of course the de- 
scendants of the Irish here will cherish bitter 
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memories against England just as; my beloved 
friend Jacob Riis hates Germany because of the 
fate of Schleswig; just as Senator Nelson hates 
Russia because of what she has done. to the Swed- 
ish and Finnish people of Finland; just as Alsatian 
friends of mine have hated Germany; as Italian 
‘friends have hated Austria. It is impossible for the 
American people, or for me, to go into these 
hatreds, any more than I could have heeded the 
protest of the Poles against my accepting the statue 
from the German. Emperor. But always remember 
that I am with you heart and soul in laughing 
away such a folly as the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon alliance” 
business. The first part of your article in question 
pleased me much, and I have myself had letters 
from Englishmen which exactly and literally re- 
produced the attitude you described the British 
public is taking toward the United States; and Sir 
Edward. Clarke’s speech at the banquet to Choate 
the other day, reached a point of unconsciously 
impertinent silliness which could not be carica- 
tured. 

I have had a certain share in making the 
Kiernans of New York a hereditary Harvard fam- 
ily. Kiernan and Daly were two of our best foot- 
ball captains. Nothing has pleased me so much 
about Harvard —- and some things have pleased 
me very little about Harvard — as the growth of 
the young Irish, or perhaps I might speak a little 
more broadly, of the Catholic element in it. 

Have you entered Dunne minimus at Groton 
yet? Pray enter him at once, or he won’t get in. 
All the boys have to be entered in extreme youth. 
Do write at once and let me know when you have 
entered him, and I shall send a letter to Endicott 

» Peabody myself about it. 
< L have been deeply gratified by the support I 
have received from the young men, Catholic by 
faith and.of Irish descent, this year; and most of 
“all, I am pleased. because I got it through no 
demagogic bid, but because they were convinced 
that I was their style of a man, and was trying to 
give everybody a square deal. For instance, I 
appointed Wynne First Assistant Postmaster 
General and afterwards promoted him to be Post- 
master General; I appointed Lawrence Murray 
to be Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


«As a matter of fact, I did not know that either of 


them was.a Catholic when I appointed him. I 
appointed each because I thought he was the right 
man to have in the place. I was pleased to find 
that they were Catholics, because in the Republi- 
can party, until within a short time, there have 
been so few Catholics, and especially so few Cath- 
olics.of Irish parentage, that it has been a difficult 
matter to get them in high position. But of the 
nine members of the Supreme Court, two are now 
Catholics of Irish descent; of the seven Ambassa- 


dors, one; of the nine members of the Cabinet, one; 
of the Republican Senators, two; and so on and 
so on. This is not a bad showing for the Re- 
publican party when, as I say, you consider the 
small percentage of Catholics, and. especially of 
Irish Catholics, which until very recently it has 
had within the ranks. If Senator Cockrell does 
not accept the Isthmian Canal Commissionership, 
I am going to put Major Byrne in. I am the first 
President who has ever brought the proportion of 
Catholic chaplains in the army and navy up to 
the proper level. Twenty years ago I. was an 
ardent worker for the nomination of Phil Sheridan 
to the Presidency. In fact, my dear fellow, -if 
there has been one thing more than another to 
which I have bent my energies, it has been to 
getting all Americans, of whatever creed, and 
whether of old native or of Irish or German or 
Scandinavian stock, fused into one people with 
the same spirit, and governed by the same princi- 
ple of recognizing in a man nothing whatever but 
his individual merit. 

Good-bye, friend! It is a good thing to have 
in the country a man to whom a President can 
write with the frankness and freedom with which 
T have written to you. 

Give my warm regards to Mrs. Dunne. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


I have read this letter over a great many times 
with delight to think that this fine American felt 
exactly as I — an American of Irish parentage — 
did on this question. 


I HAVE said that there should be an adequate 
life of Theodore Roosevelt. The writer will have- 
many documents to study, but one of his main 
sources of information for the history of this 
genius and his times must be the reports of his 
contemporaries, some of them intimate friends and 
others in a position to observe his acts intimately. 
His character is not to be caught in the delicate 
web of a cold and careful contemporary. observer. 
The Roosevelt spirit has threshed itself free of 
such laces a score of times.. And the biographer 
must be sure of the. good faith of his witnesses. 
Of all sins, Roosevelt hated lying most. Yet he 
was more often accused of double-dealing than 
any other man of his generation. His hatred of 
falsehood was well known to those who were 
brought in daily relation to his life, but the 
slander on his veracity. persisted. 

Ofall John Hay’s stories of Lincoln, the one that 
Roosevelt liked best reflected both his-abhorrence 
of untruth and his fondness for physical force as-a 
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/ os with his enemies. 
-ferences from what he said. The inferences were 





corrective of sin. A Cabinet meeting was in 
session, and a man appeared at the door and 
„nodded to the President, who apparently knew 
“chim The visitor spoke with great vehemence. 
‘Lincoln smilingly tried to quiet him. But the 
‘man grew more violent and was heard to say in a 
-high voice, “Mr. President, I don’t believe you 


E a are telling the truth.” The President said no word 
sin reply: But he seized the visitor by the coat 


collar and actually kicked him out of the White House. 
With the certain authority of his great physical 
strength, he held his victim at arm’s length and 
slowly and deliberately booted the man through 
the anteroom and down the hall to the door, and 
then, releasing him, gave him one magnificent 
kick down a short flight of stairs to the lawn. 
Then he returned to the business of the day. 

In dealing with stories reflecting on Roosevelt’s 
truthfulness, any biographer. must consider the 
¿character of the men he was fighting. Of what use 
` Wwould-it be: to-him or his aims to be outspoken 
 to-such politicians as Tom Platt, Bill Barnes, or 


a - Matt Quay or such capitalists as Jim Hill or E. H. 


Harriman? They were his enemies and the ene- 
‘mies of his faith. Why should he lay his cards on 
“the table before them? No, Theodore Roosevelt 
was a truth-telling man. He may have practiced 
what is known in theology as the ‘‘Economics of St. 
Francis Liguori” — an admirable saint, but Ital- 
ian, ‘He was sometimes sparing of facts in talking 
Let them draw their own in- 
often vicious. They were invariably incorrect. 
But why should he worry about that? You must 


never forget that Roosevelt had a soldier’s mind 


-and that he looked upon his political career as 
war. against the ‘‘forces of evil.” “We stand at 
Armageddon and we battle for the Lord,” he cried. 
Dissembling is an essential part of strategy in war. 
To accuse Roosevelt of falsehood because Harri- 
:- man went away from a visit to the White House 

_ with the impression that Roosevelt had the same 
standards of personal integrity that were Harri- 





man’s would be a good deal like calling Robert E. 
_ Lee a rascal. because he let his soldiers bluff the 
< prudent McClellan by placing logs fashioned like 


“cannon. on their entrenchments. People are too 
liable to remember only one part of T-R.’s famous 
saying: “Carry a big stick.” The other part of the 
adage was “Speak softly.’ I think he meant 
“walk warily,” for he was not soft of speech. 


| revert again to my belief in the importance 
of the individual in the making of history when I 
repeat that the financiers and politicians encoun- 


tered in Theodore Roosevelt a political genius 
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of the first order. Carlyle afforded a perfect 
anodyne for the soreness of stupidity when he bor- 
rowed from Buffon the saying that genius is the 
infinite capacity for taking pains. But the frus- 
trate of Cheyne Walk probably didn’t mean that — 
any more than he meant the other silly things he 
said. When a genius. comes along, the masses 
see him and marvel at him as they do ata comet. | 
The middle class of businessmen find nothing in 
him to excite wonder and, if they ever admitted the 
possibility of such a thing, would be more likely =- 
to ascribe genius to the Michigan tinker, Henry 
Ford, than to the Bedford tinker, John Bunyan. 
But the highly intelligent classes see the prodigy 
clearly. The elder J. P. Morgan, being something 
of a genius himself, was first to understand. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He gave way to him over the 
Reading strike, silenced the fool Baer who had 
proclaimed that he was ordained by God to keep 
down wages, and saw to it that the leaders of the. 
union were secretly bribed. He was repaid a 
hundredfold when Roosevelt, with utter disregard 
for the statutes, let the U.S. Steel Company grab i. 
the Tennessee Coal Company away from the. 
crippled or bankrupt Grant Schley. ae 
Hill — the railroad Hill— had more of the 
stigmata attributed to genius by the pathologists. 
When he was angry his great hairy face became 
distorted, his eyeballs turned in, he stuttered and 
gasped broken invective, and altogether gave the 
appearance of a man in-an epileptic convuls 
I have always thought that in 1900 and thereafter” 
Hill was a good deal more than half mad. His” 
egomania was terrifying. His plans for power had- 
been thwarted by Roosevelt, and when Teddy’s 
name was mentioned, he frothed at the mouth. 
I don’t mean this as a figure of speech. It is ac-. 
tually a true description of a physical phenomenon. . 
And what else but madness could it be ina mani 
to advocate repealing the immigration laws and. 
flooding this country with “cheap labor’? He 
visited this belief on Henry Cannon. and myself”. 
one day, when he joined us at lunch at the Savarin 
restaurant. I thought he was joking when he 
cried, ‘‘Why should I have to pay a fireman six 
dollars a day for work that a Chinaman‘would do 
for fifty cents??? But Cannon, who was his banker 
and friend, told me he meant what he said, and I 
was convinced of it when he stopped me later in 
the day in front of the Sub-Treasury building and, 
holding me with a paw like a grizzly bear’s, — 
pounded my chest with a roll of blueprints while 
he shouted: ‘‘This country is ruined by the wages 
paid the workingmen. Let down the bars"? His 
wildness made him look like a Blake picture of the 
prophet Elijah in one of his least playful moods. 
But he never ascended to heaven in a spectacular 
or any other way. Roosevelt threw a sprag into a 
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wheel of that chariot, and the old fellow died 
cursing the man who had spoiled his exit. 

Yes, Theodore the Great was confronted by the 
ablest and the most remorseless financiers of all 
time. They held the politicians in their hands 
completely. But Roosevelt's intuitions were a 
thousand times as certain as Hanna’s wisdom or 
the slyness and cunning of Matt Quay and Tom 
Platt. His political clairvoyance was strengthened 
by his resentment of the control of government 
by the “Money Power.” Up to his time the direc- 
tion of legislation at Washington by the rich men 
of the country was almost taken for granted. 
Even under. Cleveland the public was treated to 
the spectacle of the. Secretary of the Treasury, 
Carlisle, trying to sneak through the back door of a 
New York restaurant and get his orders on the 
Treasury’s policy from a small group of Wall 
Street financiers. But Roosevelt, unlike the aver- 
age Washington politician, was used to money. 
It had no sacredness in his eyes. He was brought 
up among people who had money, and he was 
moderately well off himself. His father had left 
each of the children between $15,000 and $20,000 
a year, and you may be sure that this did not 
‘diminish when nursed on the ample financial 
bosom of Edith Roosevelt. To this he added sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year from his writings. 
It must be remembered, also, that he often held 
highly remunerative public offices. Not as many 
as Calvin Coolidge, who, as the Irish say, ‘‘never 
did a tap of work” from the time he left Amherst 
College, but lived always on the salaries of the 
offices he managed to pick up. But at one time or 
another, Roosevelt was a member of the New 
York state legislature, commissioner of police in 
New York. City, civil service commissioner, as- 
sistant secretary of the navy, Vice President, and 

< President. But even if his income had not been 
supplemented by these windfalls, even if it had 
been less than his father left him, he would still 
have felt instinctively the resentment of every man 
who felt proud of his country and was jealous of 
its honor against the uncouth usurpation of the 
government’s functions by ‘“‘malefactors of great 
wealth? 

These “*Titans,”? as the newspapers of the day 
loved to:call them, fought among themselves for 
control of the Northwestern railways with utter 
disregard. of the effect of the brawl on the public 
interest. and the stockholders. Suddenly the Presi- 
dent stepped in and smote them hip and thigh. 
They fought back for a time, but they were beaten 
the minute the Big Stick whirled. 

The three marked capitalists in the battle of 
1901 and the years following were Morgan, Harri- 
man, and Hill. We thought at the time it was a 
war of the worlds, but the present generation 
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knows little of it and probably cares less. In our 
day it was big stuff, and we watched the conduct 
of the principal actors with profound interest. 

Morgan chuckled and conceded defeat with the 
urbanity of a monarch who has been outmaneu- 
vered in diplomacy by a rival emperor. Hill 
raved, Harriman was a born gambler, and he 
took his losses with all the aplomb of Jack Hamlin. 
Roosevelt had destroyed his racket, which was to 
acquire such political control of New York and 
other states as would enable him to destroy. Mor- 
gan’s financial ascendancy. He playfully. re- 
gretted that he and the President didn’t see eye 
to eye on public matters. Each thought he was 
right. But it was a difference in. opinion that 
made markets and horse races and so forth. 
Meanwhile, he coolly bided his time, which came 
when his adversary turned over the government 
at Washington to William Howard Taft. 

Taft, with his brother Charlie to nudge his 
elbow, dealt cards that were entirely satisfactory 
to the gentlemen who placidly accepted the brevet 
of “Captain of Industry’? or “Empire Builder” 
and probably really did think they were heroes of 
that “Romance of Business” of which we sub- 
sequently have read a good deal of slop. But the 
comedy nearly came to an end in 1907, even with 
its all-star cast. After the great actors had de- 
parted this life or retired, it bogged down pretty 
badly in 1921. It was revived by the speculative 
fury of the Stock Exchange and by the press- 
agent work of newspaper and magazine writers 
who spread the delusion that these “financial 
wizards” of the twenties were all supermen and 
not — as most of them were — empty-headed and 
coldhearted gamblers. Finally, its sham jewels 
and its tawdry scenery were flooded out by the 
freshet which the members of the Stock Exchange 
agreed in pronouncing. the ‘‘debbicle” of 1929. 
Toward the end, with all its false splendor, it was 
fairly shabby to the experienced eye. No one in 
his senses would think of comparing the clownish 
troupers of the 1920s, the vendors of poisonous 
synthetic foods, to the pirates of an older age. Hill 
and Harriman and Morgan were more of the 
Drake and Frobisher school; these later ones were 
imitations of the kind of pirate that lurks in the 
backwaters of the Chinese rivers.. Who would 
think of comparing Insull to Rockefeller, “Young 
Jack” Morgan to “J.P.,” Cravath:to Whiting, the 
Van Sweringens to Harriman and Hill? 


Aso now with another Roosevelt at the helm 
in Washington, once more the winds of abuse 
blow at gale force from Wall. Street toward the 
White House. Today’s political fury of the stock- 





broking caste against their rescuer is a most pe- 


culiar phenomenon. History offers no parallel 
- insanity, except perhaps in the warped mind of 
zuv John Wilkes Booth, whose bullet laid low the one 
man who might have spared the South the horrors 
_of Reconstruction. 

S But then, no American President can wish for 
- greater fortune than to be cordially hated by his 
< greedier fellow citizens. The history books will 
have little to say of the nonentities in the White 
_ House who only succeeded in boring the people 
. to death. But Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
the two Roosevelts will be remembered for as long 

as this republic survives. 

It may be a sign of old age, but it seems to me 
that today’s political invective is sharper, fouler, 
less tolerant than it was in the days of my youth. 
‘The patriots of my time spoke freely of the horse- 
whip and the punch in the nose as legitimate 
methods of political persuasion, but there was 
none of today’s snarling hatred of an opponent, 
nor did individuals.who blandly accept the desig- 

-oo mation of “gentleman” invent scatological stories 
_ about a political enemy's wife. 
“An ancient acquaintance of mine, a banker of 
international reputation, would cheerfully enter a 
plot to assassinate Franklin Roosevelt — if he 
could find someone else to do the deed, put up the 
‘money, and take the blame! His emotions, as in 
his fiscal dealings, are tempered by his love of 
betting on a sure thing. Only a few years ago, 
“when his bank nearly went under in the crash, 
this same fellow came to me in panic and asked 
what I thought the market would do, asked me, 
as innocent of finance as he is of courage! Fearing 
«the worst, he had his wife fire the servants, the 
first recourse of all withered plutocrats, and 
chartered his yacht to a rumrunner. Now, with 
the greater part of his millions restored, he is ready 
once more to assert himself in the affairs of state. 
_ He detects a plot to Sovietize America, master- 
¿minded by none other than my friend Felix Frank- 
~ furter, and abetted by the columnists Walter 
“Lippmann and David Lawrence. All three, as he 
“points out, are Jews, and therefore a constant 
threat to pure Aryan financiers. But why waste 
< my time writing of such a mushhead? 
< [have been asked why I don’t do some Dooleys 
on Adolf Hitler. The answer is that I cannot. 
Insanity and racial murder are not fit topics for 
one who would be considered a humorist. I fear 
that I am like my friend the banker: if I had a gun 
in my hand and Hitler in front of me, I would use 
it~ provided that I had waiting for me a fast 
getaway car with one of Al Capone’s drivers at the 
wheel. And that is the real tragedy of our age, 
that those who live by hate contaminate us all and 
drag us down to their level. 
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But perhaps the worst thing that has happened 
to us is that we are losing our political humor. 
George Ade, who is two years older than L-am, 
tells me that his failing eyes detect the same signs 
mine do. A candidate for high office these days 
must ape in dreariness the pronouncements of a 
Calvin Coolidge or a Herbert Hoover. There is 


no place for the sly jests of a Lincoln or the Ho- : 


meric laughter of a Roosevelt. Prin glad that ’'m 
not a young man, for I fear that today Mr. Doo- 
ley’s irreverence would be considered treasonable. 
But not in Theodore Roosevelts time. He 
valued humor on a par with the other qualities 
which mark the civilized man: intelligence, char- 
ity, and courage. He even pretended to take as 
much interest in my work as I took in his. He 
was good enough to write me in 1907: “Let me 
repeat that Dooley, especially when he. writes 
about Teddy Rosenfelt, has no more interested 
and amused reader than said Rosenfelt: himself.” 
Since he was my most cherished source of copy, 


this could be taken to mean that he missed little : 


that I wrote. Certainly I missed none. of his. 
actions. They were my bread and butter. T once 
listed my assets as a political commentator. for 
him. I put him at 90 percent. 

He didn’t mind what I said about him because 
he was a large man. He was even large enough to 
laugh at himself. Once, at a White House lunch- . 
eon, he was talking of making a dive in one of 
the navy’s submarines and was extracting much ~ 
pleasure from the horrified protests of some mem- 
bers of his entourage. He asked me. for my opin- 
ion, and I said that it was perfectly all right for 


him to go “as long as you take Fairbanks with — 


you.” Fairbanks was the fatuous politician who 
was currently Vice President. F will always re- 
member the shocked silence at the table, broken 


by the President's great booming laugh. He o 


ended the argument by saying that he'd go if Pd 
go. Since he knew I wouldn’t enter a Central 
Park rowboat on the biggest kind of bet, he was. 
perfectly safe in making the suggestion. 

An era ended with his death. Whichever of the 
Elysiums his spirit has chosen to roam — and he 
will have had his choice of them — it will not be a 
dull place. The saints will have to go disguised 
as boxers, scholars, jockeys, prestidigitators, and, 
I may hope, minor journalists who see nothing 
sacrilegious in laughter. And, even in a halo, 
Theodore Roosevelt will be good copy and a good 
friend. 


ON MARK TWAIN 


We are now, December, 1935, celebrating the 
centenary of Mark Twain’s birth, and it is almost 
as funny as anything that great humorist ever 
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wrote. I’m glad it’s being done if it quickens the 
sale of Mark Twain’s books. All through his 
married life his one dominating thought was the 
care of his family. When his beloved wife and his 
beautiful daughter Jean died, his affection cen- 
tered on his surviving child, who returned it by 
giving all her slender strength toward the softening 
of his declining years. And even Mark Twain’s 
works needed a certain amount of pushing. At the 
time H. H. Rogers took hold of his affairs and 
compelled Harper’s (through George Harvey) to 
waken the public to the value of his books, his 
income from royalties was considerably less than 
$5000 a year. 

Still, the centenary is funny. Mark himself 
would have enjoyed it. He always maintained 
that although his own success had been due to his 
appeal to intelligence, he would have made much 
more money if he could have got all the stupid 
people of the country to buy his books. 

His centenary has inflamed to a Mark Twain 
frenzy all the hebetude of our fair land. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of preachers have delivered eu- 
logies on this unbending atheist. 

A regiment of boy scouts stormed the mayor’s 
office in New York and demanded that he buy the 
Fifth Avenue house where our genius lived for a 
few years before his death. 

I don’t know how many essays have been writ- 
ten about him. ‘The Real Mark Twain,” ‘“The 
Mark Twain I Knew,” “The Mark Twain I 
Didn’t Know,” “The Mark Twain Who Kicked 
Me Downstairs,” and so forth. Mark would have 
enjoyed it. He always had a boyish delight in the 
circus. Publicity never scared him. If he didn’t 
suffer fools gladly, he suffered them patiently. He 
= knew what a vast proportion of the population of 

>- the world they constitute and how mischievous 
they can be when their dull prejudices or inferior 
susceptibilities are wounded. But how he would 
have laughed at their antics in 1935! 

One of the strangest fables that has grown up 
about Mark Twain is that he was secretly a writer 
of filthy sexual tales. Indeed, one book reviewer 
in New York came out the other day in a furious 
demand on the heir to the Clemens estate to pro- 
duce these: mysterious obscenities. He wrote, in 
effect, “You have no right to withhold from the 
great libidinous American public, which I repre- 
sent, éven. the most ignoble utterances of this 
superb ‘but wicked genius. Give us the dirt!” 
Pm afraid this apostle of lewdness must remain 
unsatisfied. One of the reasons why ‘Mark 
Twain’s Dirty Stories” has never been published 
is that Mark Twain didn’t write dirty stories! 

It is sad, but it is true. It was the habit of the 
good old man to sit up in bed in the morning and 
write notes or articles on matters that interested 
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him. Most of them were fierce letters to editors of 
newspapers on things he didn’t like. Being a 
sensible humorist and one unaccustomed to writ- 
ing for fun, he destroyed these letters after he had 
spilled all the bile and ill nature that troubled 
him in the early mornings and was once again 
able to take a more cheerful view of life. “I write 
these things just to keep my hand in,” he told me. 
“A writer must never stop practicing. He can’t 
know when he will be called on to go back to his 
desk and write for his living. If his hand is out, 
he'll have a hard time. Besides, if I write, I can 
let my breakfast get cold. I was always used to a 
cold breakfast when I was a young man in the 
West, and I detest piping hot rolls, sizzling bacon 
and eggs, and steaming coffee. When my break- | 
fast is properly chilled I eat it and then resume my 
writing, like Paderewski, who does the five-finger 
exercise for hours every morning. . . .” 

I didn’t know Mark Twain as well as H. H. 
Rogers did, or William Dean Howells, or Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, or that glorious Irishman Robert 
Collier, whom he fairly adored. But I saw a good 
deal of him at one time, and my experience agreed 
with that of his more intimate friends. He never 
told me a lubricious story. That may have been 
due to the fact that I never told him one. I find 
that the wag who has one of these jests to tell can 
only be sure of an audience in another fellow who 
has one ready to fire back at him. Not that I have 
any particular objection to filth as such. I’ve read 
a good deal of it, from the Satyricon to Europa. 
But I am no good at telling stories, chaste or other- 
wise. I always forget the point. The only “bad” 
tale Mark Twain ever wrote was the ‘“‘Conversa- 
tion at the Court of Queen Elizabeth.” But that 
was in no sense pornographic. 

However cleanly his writings were, his lan- 
guage at times was enough to raise the hair. With 
everybody in the West in his time, or even in 
mine, profanity was part of the currency of ordi- 
nary conversation among men. We swore so 
much that our oaths lost their only true value — 
that is, as emphasis for a really heartfelt utterance, 
like the single “damn” in the life history of the 
old parson at the bridge at Lexington. Mr. 
Clemens was. aware of this failing and warned 
me against it. He was always warning me against 
sins that he was equally guilty of, or more. so. 
“You should not swear. You should not swear, 
especially in the presence of the young. I never 
realized more how powerful the force of example: 
is than I did yesterday. You know I'm a little 
careless in my language. I’m not as bad as you 
are, or Collier. J have some respect for the pro- 
prieties. But Pll admit I do sometimes forget 
myself in spite of my attempts to reform. Well, 
a few weeks ago we hired a waitress, a pleasant, 





innocent young Irish girl. The second day she 
quit. She went to my daughter and said, ‘Pd like 
tostay here but I just can’t stand Mr. Clemens’ 
- language.” My daughter is good at managing 
_ people. She made some trifling excuse for me. 
< She said I was insane or had been brought up in 





— _ Troy or something. Anyhow, the girl stayed on. 


_ Yesterday I was sitting at the table when I heard 


the waitress call out to the cook, ‘For God’s sake, 


Lizzie, what in hell’s the matter with you? Don’t 
you know that goddamned old tiger is out there 
hollering for his chops? Such, my boy, is the 
force of example that this innocent child in two 
“weeks had learned to talk as I do, only better. If 
you give an example, make it a good one. Mine 
always is, if I stop to think — and have the time.” 


H. power of objurgation was prodigious, ap- 
palling, unrestrained. As a rule he felt kindly 
_. toward individuals in private or public life. He 
could put up with most people. But there were 
three men of whom he never spoke except with 


rage. One was a bad poet of the same name as 


: his, who traded, or so he thought, on a wholly 
` fictitious relationship. He described this poetaster 
to George Harvey in language that George, who 
was himself a free-spoken man, could only repeat 
ina whisper. Another one of his hatreds was Bret 
> Harte. .Once Henry James, the flawless, the 
sedate, the impeccable Henry, asked him, “Do 
you. know Bret Harte?” ‘Yes,’ Mark replied 
» readily, “I know: the son of a bitch.” 

But it was against William Randolph Hearst 





that his wildest rage was directed, the same Wil- 


liam Randolph Hearst who has appointed him- 
self journalistic master of ceremonies for the 
centenary. Mark Twain’s outbursts against Bret 
Harte were formidable, but his scorn and hatred 
of Hearst were beyond description. He had never 
. had any business or social relations with the editor 
“and publisher that I know of. It could not have 
been that Hearst had excited his rage because of 
» attacks on H. H. Rogers, for everybody was at- 
tacking his friend at the time and the Hearst 
` newspapers were comparatively lenient. Yet at 
the mention of the laird of San Simeon the old 
humorist and philosopher would rake his memory 
for the invective of the Mississippi steamboat, the 
Western mining camp, and the print shop, and 
pour forth such language as Ernest Hemingway 
would hesitate to put in the mouth of one of his 
matadors. And when Hearst ran for mayor or 
governor, I forget which it was, Mark wrote a lot 
of. scurrilous unprintable doggerel about him 
which was circulated among his friends. And 
this may be where the rumor of his pornography 
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began. There must have been some deep reason 
for this abhorrence. If I ever see Hearst again, I 
must ask him. 

With these exceptions the great writer was a 
mild, kindly, clean-spoken, clean-living gentle- 
man, always most courteous and polite with 


women, and they adored him. I remember his... 


coming to my house for supper one night. There 


were other distinguished people there, but the oan 


ladies had eyes only for him. 

He was immensely popular in England. I am 
told that when his doctorate was conferred on 
him the undergraduates at the Sheldonian Theatre 
outdid themselves in friendly. riotousness.” He 
knew everybody. Princes and potentates every- 
where sought him out, and he remained un- 
affected and simple. In’ his. own private circle 
he was worshiped. I have no other word for it. 
His friends adored him not only as a great writer 
but for his own fearlessness, his loyalty, his right- 
mindedness. He was modest when he was rich, 
modest and generous; he was undaunted by 
poverty. 

In this connection I must tell a story about Kim 
while it is in my mind. He was an inveterate 
cigar smoker. The first thing he did in the morn- 
ing when he awoke was to light a cigar; the last 
thing he did at night was to put one out. While 
money was pouring into his purse from the pub- > 
lishing business in which he had. ventured his- 
small fortune, he smoked the best and most ey 
pensive cigars. They were quite as good as J. P 
Morgan’s, who had his made especially for him. 
But when the crash came, when the. publishing — 
business failed and Mark Twain’s fortune dis- 
appeared, he went to work as resolutely as Walter © 
Scott or General Grant ever did, to earn and save 
money to pay his creditors. It was lucky for him- 
that he had a sagacious friend in Rogers, so that 
his term of privation was shorter than that of the 


great Scotsman. But there was a time when he coo 


felt that in honor he could afford no luxury, no 
indulgence, no waste. His creditors must be paid. 
And one of the first comforts he put aside was his 
beloved cigar. But he couldn’t renounce it en- 
tirely; he had to smoke. In his earliest boyhood 
in Hannibal he had learned the habit, and he had 
continued it until it was no longer.a habit ora 
luxury. It was a necessity, an essential part of his- 
physical and mental well-being. 

He made up his mind that if he must smoke or 
die, he would buy only the cheapest cigars. After 
all, most of our physical pleasures are attributable 
to a teasing of one or the other of the mucous 
membranes of the body. For this purpose, why 
wouldn’t a bad cigar be as useful as a good one? 
Why not, indeed? He first interviewed a manu- 
facturer in Philadelphia who turned out a product 
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that was generally known as the Stinkadora 
Manuro. Mark found these cigars quite bad 
enough to satisfy his desire for martyrdom, but the 
dealer wanted too much for them. He asked four 
cents apiece even in bulk, and this Mark thought 
was extravagant. He eventually settled on the 
popular disinfectant known as the Pittsburgh 
stogie. These stogies are long, wan tubes, wrapped 
in the noble tobacco leaves of Connecticut or 
Wisconsin. I don’t know what they are filled 
with. The aroma suggests at various times ex- 
celsior, rubber, and leather findings. Mark used 
to buy them by the bale at an average cost of 
three cents per cigar. When he went out in the 
morning he loaded his pockets with them, some- 
times carrying as much as fifty or sixty cents’ 
worth of- them. He was most generous, almost 
profuse in offering them to his friends. I think he 
would have been even more so with his enemies. 
He would have given a whole box to Hearst. If 
you offered him a Corona Corona or a Romeo and 
Juliet perfecto, he would wave it aside. ‘‘Why do 
you smoke those things? Such useless extrava- 
gance! Sixty cents for a cigar? Good God, man 
alive, don’t you realize that you could feed a 
whole family in Flatbush for a day on sixty cents 
if you wanted to? Try one of these of mine. They 
cost me three cents apiece and they — are— 
worth — every — penny of it. I never think of smok- 
ing any other.” 

So great was his cunning, so engaging his smile 
when he proffered the poisonous rope that only a 
man of iron will could refuse. And the joy on his 
face as he puffed on his stogie and watched his 
victim’s contortions and choking was positively 
ecstatic. It seemed at one time as if all his friends 
would drop. away from him. But his fortunes 
changed suddenly for the better. Through the 
financial wizardry of Rogers and the intelligent 
diligence of his publishers, his fears for the security 
of his family were dissolved, and he was again in 
receipt of a very large income. 

At this time he turned up in London. William 
Gillette, the playwright and actor, who had 
known him in Hartford when Mark’s fame was 
at its. zenith, promptly got up a dinner for him. 
That was easy enough. No man in London even 
at the height of the season would decline an in- 

“-vitation to meet Mark Twain. The chef of the 
Savoy was famous and could be depended on to 
provide the best of food and drink. The only 
thing to trouble the host was how to get cigars 
that the guest of honor could smoke. It was clear 
that he wouldn’t touch a good cigar, and there 
was nothing that approached a Pittsburgh stogie 
to be found in London. It was too late to send 
to America for a supply. So Gillette, who was a 
man of infinite resource, dispatched a messenger 
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to Italy, where, he had heard, the government 
tobacco monopoly catered to the most depraved 
tastes.in tobacco. The agent had some. difficulty 
in finding anything like a substitute for Pittsburgh’s 
greatest gift to the nation. The most venomous 
specimens of the government’s artistry had straws 
in them, and to get them going you had to build a 
fire under them. 

This wouldn’t do at all. But eventually, in 
Naples, where you were sure to find the worst of 
everything, he discovered a cigar that bore an 
adequate resemblance to the stogie. It was a 
long, lean cigar, somewhat more swarthy in com- 
plexion than the pale chloritic yellowish-green of 
our American product, but having an aroma that 
would penetrate the ordinary gas mask. 

Gillette was delighted. After a perfect dinner, a 
waiter passed the cigars around. In one hand he 
carried a box of Oppenheim’s best; in the other a 
box of the Italian substitute for the stogie, which 
he placed before the guest of honor. Mark picked 
up one of these perilous things, shuddered, turned 
pale, and replaced it in the box. Then he cried: 
“Waiter! Come back here with those actual 
cigars.” And he took a handful and laid them 
beside his plate. 

Gillette was amazed. ‘‘Why, Mr. Clemens,” 
he said, “don’t you like those others? They are 
exactly like your stogies.” 

“That,” said Mark, “is one of many reasons 
why I abhor them.” 

“But,” Gillette said, “you used to like them. 
You gave them to your friends. You even made 
me smoke one.” 

“So I did, William. So I did,” Mark responded. 
“But those were my sad days. I couldn’t afford 
anything better than these disreputable inventions. 
I suffered, but I’m not built to suffer alone. I like 
to share my distress with my friends. -You were 
one of them. It gave me much pleasure to watch 
the manly pain you bore for my sake. But there is 
no longer any need for such playfulness. Please 
have those dangerous weapons removed. They 
might catch fire. And remember this, my friend, 
there is no poorer or more unsatisfactory or more 
unprofitable form of economy than trying to save 
money on cigars. Always buy the best, William. 
Always buy the best.” 


I. was through the journalist Robert Collier that 
I knew Mark Twain — Robert Collier, his much- 
loved friend and mine. In New York, after the 
death of his lovely daughter Jean, Mark Twain 
tried to brighten his life a little by going to thea- 
ters, having friends come to his house, and making 
new friends with the younger generation. I was 








lucky enough to be among this group. He always 
treated me and Collier as if we were still in our 
adolescence, although when I first met him, in 
1899, I had been a hard-boiled newspaper man 


|. for fifteen years, had written four or five books, and 


edited or published about that many newspapers 


a = and magazines. He would say, “I like you young 
< fellows. 


I like to have you around me. But you 
© mustn't expect me to listen to your opinions. 


-They are too immature. Wait till you and Collier 


have made a reputation. Then you can talk to 
me and I will stay awake.” I think that one day I 
squared accounts with him for this and similar 
admonitions. In his last years, he, who had once 
been rather shy, took hungrily to the publicity 
that was poured on him. He liked attention; he 
even demanded it. In the streets of New York he 
was a more marked figure than Theodore Roose- 
velt or J. P. Morgan. His noble countenance, his 
splendid head would distinguish him in any 
crowd, however great, but when he took to wear- 
ing white clothes — a sensible thing to do but a 
“conspicuous one — no one who had ever seen a 
picture of him in the papers could miss him. 

~ One bright spring afternoon I met him at the 
- crowded corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 


~~ Street. As usual, we stopped to exchange our cus- 


tomary banter about the ignorance of youth and 
the impotence of age. Thousands and thousands 
of men, women, and children passed us, and every 
mother’s son and daughter turned to look at the 
‘picturesque figure. Some of them stopped and 
listened. At one time there must have been fifteen 
or twenty typical New York Rufuses gawking at 
< him. Mark loved it. His face was aflame. His 
eyes shone. He talked better and louder than I 
had ever heard him. Finally I said, “Lets get 
out of here and go to the Century for a drink.” 

“I’m not a member of the Century. What’s the 
matter with staying here?” 

“But aren’t you embarrassed, standing here in 
these crowds, talking to a celebrity?” I said. 
He answered like a man coming out of a trance. 
He stared at me. and stammered, ““Wh-wh-why, 


do you think these people are looking at you? Why, 


you conceited fellow, they’re looking at me!” 

Then the fact dawned on him that youth had 
at last rebelled. His face broke into a great grin. 
“Oh, come on over to the Century and have a 
drink.” 

“But you just said you weren’t a member.” 

“Pm not. That makes my hospitality all the 
more remarkable. What could be finer than to 
entertain a friend at a club where you’re not a 
member?” 

“But Pm a member.” 

“Tknew that, or I wouldn’t have invited you to 
“have a drink.” 
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The most openhanded of men, he loved to pre- — 
tend that he was stingy. One day I was lunching 
with him and he said, ‘‘This is very pleasant. Why 
can’t we keep it up? Suppose we get some fellows 
who write for a living and lunch together every 
Tuesday. Let’s see who we'll have. Collier is all- 
right. He is not, strictly speaking, a man of cul- 
ture. He is only a publisher. But he has literary 
associations. So far as a man in his ignorant trade 
can be, he’s a man of letters. How about Howells?” 


“He sa great friend of mine. Howells, by all 


means.’ 

“Well, that’s settled. We won’t have George 
Harvey. He’s a good fellow, but he lacks beauty. © 
He is almost homely enough to be good- looking; on 
but not quite. How about H. H. Rogers?” 

“I thought you said this was to be a literary 
lunch.” 

“So it is.” 

“Then why ask Rogers?” 

“Why ask Rogers?” Mark cried. “Why ask 
Rogers? To pay for the lunch, you idiot.” on 


Waes I knew Mark best, most of his old friends 
had died. Only a little while after he had rented 
the house at 21 Fifth Avenue, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, a great wit and a charming poet and 
storyteller, ceased to come to New York, since, he 
was very ill. 

Aldrich was one of Mark’s best friends, so good 
a one, in fact, that when Mark sent an autographed 
copy of one of his books to Aldrich, he inscribed it, 
“To Thomas Bailey Aldrich from his only friend, 


S. L. Clemens.” But Tom Aldrich was a dying Bh 
man, and only William Dean. Howells remained 


of Mark’s earliest friends. He always had a deep | 
affection for the round, rosy-cheeked little novelist, 
who was among the most delightful writers of his 
day until he took to using the typewriter, that _ 
assassin of style. Howells had a delicate wit, al- 
though he could express himself at times with 
sufficient emphasis about men and. things he 
didn’t like. He was by way of being a socialist, 
but he never acted on his theories. He disliked and 
disparaged. most of our modern writers. He. lost 
all his smiling good nature when he talked about 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, 
and told me he ‘“‘couldn’t stand them.” He was 


forever digging up unknown writers, chiefly Span- © 


ish, and urging American readers to buy their 
works, although his own Spanish was of the slight- 
est and the authors were even less widely known in 
Barcelona than in Kansas City. Who can know an 
author in translation? He thought no episode was 
possible that he couldn’t imagine as happening in 
the little town in Ohio where he was born, or in 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he edited the 
Atlantic Monthly.. In spite of his inveterate paro- 
chialism, he wrote more than one fine novel. 
The Lady of the Aroostook was one, and The Rise of 
Silas Lapham another, while his little essays, com- 
posed when he was consul at Venice and called 
Venetian Life, are still marvels of delicate fun and 
graceful English. 

It seemed strange that intimacy should develop 
between this mild storyteller, whose vision was 
limited to the civilities of American life, and Mark 
Twain, who had actually shot buffalo on the 
plains, mined for gold, drunk coffee with the des- 
perado and twenty-three-times murderer Slade, 
and seen men shot and hanged. But if you knew 
Howells, you could understand. For he was al- 
ways genial, even when most dogmatic in his 
unfavorable opinion of everybody, except Flau- 
bert and Mark Twain, from Shakespeare to Ste- 
venson. He was full of drolleries, and he did 
appreciate, if not quite adequately, the genius of 
Mark Twain. And he put his appreciation in 
words. So they got on together famously. 

Mark was a good deal of a radical in politics — 
foreign politics. At home he was more conserva- 
tive. In the Cleveland-Blaine campaign he was a 
mugwump. He was conservative, but he hated 
tyranny. He went cheerfully with Howells and 
Collier on the committee to receive Maxim Gorki 
when that Russian nihilist came over here, was 
overwhelmed by a greeting that he knew was far 
beyond his due as a man of letters, and went home 
in tears. The New York World discovered that 
Gorki was living at a Fifth Avenue hotel with a 
lady not his wife, and with the delicacy character- 
istic of that great journal published the fact and 
“got the hotelkeepers, who had never been known 
‘before. to ask their guests to show marriage li- 
censes, to kick the poor bewildered Russian into 
the street. But Mark was never a socialist or a 
communist. He thought too poorly of the human 
race to believe they could ever be got to live to- 
gether in amity. ‘“‘They’ll go on murdering each 
other and robbing each other, cheating each other 
and lying about each other to the end of time, no 
matter what form of government they choose,” 
he said. Nor was Howells by any means a Marx 

or a. Liebknecht. His candidate for President was 
Brand: Whitlock, whose mild opinions on free 
trade, civil service reform, government supervision 
of railways, and so forth represented to the kind 
and gentle novelist the very last word in revolution. 


Ba, to get back to Mark Twain. I could talk 
about him forever, if anyone would listen to me; 
he was so much the greatest figure in American 
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letters, so much the most picturesque figure in the 
life of New York, and he had such a capacity for 
friendship as no other man approached. I don’t 
know when or why it was that he began to dress in 
white, but he did look fine in those snowy flannels. 
He hated dyed clothes of any kind, but he loathed 
black clothes as a symbol of death and decay. 
Once he had a chance to pour out his feelings on 
this subject. As I have said, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich was one of his dearest friends. Aldrich, in 
fact, was a friendly man. Everybody liked him 
who knew him. The very thing he said to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes might be said about him. The 
doctor was discoursing on his capacity for mak- 
ing friends. “Why,” he said, “if I were stranded 
on a cannibal island and met the king of the 
cannibals — ” 

“Yes,” said Aldrich, ‘you would pick an ac- 
quaintance with him.” 

After his death, Mrs. Aldrich decided that some 
permanent memorial to her husband should be 
created, so she filled the old frame house at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, with pictures, books, 
manuscripts, and other memorabilia of her hus- 
band and made a charming place of it. I was 
appointed one of the committee to help dedicate 
this memorial. The committee included also 
Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, Thomas Nelson 
Page, R. W. Gilder, and Colonel Higginson. One 
bright, warm June day in 1908 the hundreds of 
Aldrich’s friends who were asked gathered in a 
hall in Portsmouth. Most of us came from neigh- 
boring summer places and were dressed in our 
summer clothes, the men in flannels, the ladies in 
light, fluffy dresses. The hall presented a cheerful 
appearance, perfectly suited to the character of 
the good fellow whose memory we were there to 
honor. That is, it was until there entered upon 
this gay scene of seasonably dressed, cheerful men 
and women, young and old, a lank figure, clothed 
from head to foot in black — black frock coat, 
black shoes, black tie — and carrying in his hand 
a black silk hat. It was the evangel of white 
clothes! It was Mark Twain! He sat down along- 
side Howells, who immediately began to tease 
him. “What did you think this was — a funeral 
in winter?” he said. “You should have worn 
galoshes and had a crape band on your hat.” 

“I don’t give a damn what you say,” Mark 
shouted. “You can’t make me feel any worse, any. 
more idiotically foolish than I did when I came in- 
and saw you fellows in flannels and all those dar- 
ling girls in muslin. It was Paine, my- secretary, 
who I thought was also my friend, who made me 
dress up like an undertaker. He said these were 
the commemoration exercises for a dead friend 
and I must dress in black. I will see him after the 
meeting. I will do nothing to disgrace myself or 





` my friends. I will not act without thought. But 
as soon after these exercises are over that I can do 
so. without appearing irreverent, I am going to kill 
- him.” 


Fortunately, Mark was not able to carry out his 
design on his secretary. When called upon, he 
_ began his speech with a heartrending appeal for 





< sympathy, because he had appeared draped in 

black... It was genuine, too. But his audience 
didn’t respond in kind to his anger and grief. 
They started to laugh. Mark Twain looked them 
over and laughed with them. Then he commenced 
one of the most rollicking speeches I ever heard. 
And he and Paine went home arm in arm. There 
was no bloodshed. 


M.x Twatn’s greatest friend at the end was 
Henry Huddlestone Rogers, the active head of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. In a 
vague way I knew that Rogers had helped Clemens 
‘out of his financial difficulties, but I had no con- 


"ception of the magnitude of his assistance. Clem- 


ens knew the publishing business thoroughly, 


~~ especially the subscription business — that is, the 


“sale of books by canvassers — and I believe he 
never sold his own to the trade, holding that pub- 
lishers and booksellers got too much and authors 
too little out of the existing practices of the busi- 


v MESS. 


His niece married Charles Webster, an active 
figure in the publishing business, and in the eight- 
ies Mark went into a partnership with this young 
fellow, Mark supplying the money and, as it 

turned out, the large business vision that made 
the firm of Webster and Company so successful for 
a while. Their first coup was General Grant’s 
Memoirs. Grant, in spite of all his dreary mistakes 
in business, where he became the prey of Ferdi- 
-nand Ward, one of the most flagrant swindlers of 


ce his. time, was still the greatest figure in American 
=o lfe: : 


“He and. Mark were close friends, and the 
latter had once tried to persuade him to publish 
his. recollections. 
Now, just as Webster and Company started 
< going, Mark heard that the Century Company 
was. dickering with the general for his book. 
Dickering is the word. The Century people were 
a nice, gentlemanly, honorable group. But they 
were timid. They couldn’t see-their-way-quite-to 
making an advance payment of $25,000, although 
they would spend twice that much printing tiny 
poems by tiny poets. Mark heard of this and went 
to see Grant. “Why, General,” he said. “PI give 
you my check for $25,000 this minute if you prom- 
işe me the book.” Eventually Webster and Com- 
pany got the Memoirs. It was a wonderful book, 
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and the sales were unprecedented. Up to 1912, 
the sum of $450,000 in royalties had been paid to 
General Grant or his estate. Grant worked and 
worked, and in less than two years had turned in 
more than 300,000 words of copy. All this time he 
was suffering from cancer of the throat. When his 
work was finished and he knew his family was'safe, 
he died. He wrote the last page of his Memoirs 
on July 1, 1885. He died July 28, 1885. I think 
he was glad to die. 

Why Webster and Company failed after. this 
start, I don’t know. But oen day the. humorist 
found that his publishing company was bankrupt 
and that he himself was faced with the necessity of 
spending the rest of his life writing to pay off an 
enormous debt. It was then that Rogers came 
upon the scene, and it was about Rogers that 
Mark wanted to talk when he called. me up. one 
morning and asked me to drop in at 21 Fifth 
Avenue on my way downtown. 

At that time Everybody’ s Magazine, now extinct, ; 


was printing a series of articles by Tom Lawson, 


whose roguery was almost as much envied in Wall 
Street, New York, as in State Street, Boston, where 
he usually operated. In these articles Lawson pre- 
tended to expose the wickedness of Rogers: and - 


others. He could write pretty well, and the pub- 


lishers of the magazine were so infatuated. with. 
the success of his articles that one of them in a 
public address actually compared him to Jee 
Christ! i 

Mark at once told me why he had sent. for me. 
“Can’t you,” he asked me, “write a Dooley about - 
Lawson and the publisher of that —— 











magazine? [You can fill in the blanks to suit your 
taste; go as far as you like, and your words will 


seem shy and delicate in comparison with, ‘the 
original.] “I have tried to flatten out these 
I have written thousands of words, but Iam always 
just cussing. If I could keep my faculty for humor 
uppermost Pd laugh the dogs out of the country. 
But I can’t. I get too mad.” 

I told him that, although I liked Rogers from 
what little I knew about him, I couldn’t go to the 
defense of any of the Standard Oil people. I was 
brought up, in the West, to hate the Rockefellers. 
Also, I felt that Lawson and his gang were pretty 
cheap game. “I suppose-so,”’ he said. “But never 
mind. I don’t imagine Rogers would want you 
to, anyway. He doesn’t mind these attacks much,” 

“I wonder,” he said, “if you ever heard what 
Rogers did for me? No? Well, when Webster and 
Company failed I was all but destroyed. I had 
assumed that I was to be a man of leisure for the 
rest of my life, with an income more than enough 
to pay for all the necessities and luxuries of life 
and to provide amply for my family. Of course I 
would write occasionally, but only to amuse my- 




















self and my friends. The dream was too. beautiful 
to last: One day I found that I must grind out 
copy for the rest of my days to pay my creditors. 
I was hopeless. And some of the creditors were 
angry, impatient, and mean. Then Rogers came 
to my rescue. I had never done a single thing for 
him in my life. He was a much pleasanter com- 
panion for me than I was for him. He was blessed 
with the greatest gift of humor I have ever known 
in any man. I never had to cheer him up, but 
often he pulled me out of one of those infernos of 
melancholy. that I am liable to fall into at any 
time. When he heard of my troubles he came 
straight to me and offered to handle my financial 
affairs. Besides the Webster concern I was heavily 
interested in a company that owned patents for a 
typesetting machine. Rogers said, ‘Let me handle 
these people. You stop walking the floor? Un- 
fortunately the machine was a failure and is now 
in some museum. Then he turned his attention to 
the publishing company and decided that it must 
be placed in bankruptcy at once. This was done, 
and Rogers, who was himself a considerable cred- 
itor, called a creditors’ meeting. He didn’t like 
the way some of the creditors were acting. He 
thought they. were heartless. Most of them had 
made plenty of money out of us, much, much more 
. than we owed them, but these fellows were the 
_ most exacting of the lot. That hardened Rogers, 
and when he was hard, he was hard. He settled 
down to a nice quiet talk with these men. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ he said, ‘you all know how deeply I feel 
toward Mr. Clemens. He is my best friend. But 
business is business, and we must not let our senti- 
ments interfere with our interests. I therefore pro- 
pose that we turn over the copyrights on Mr. 
Clemens’ books to Mrs. Clemens, to whom the 
company owes $60,000, and keep for ourselves the 
tangible assets, such as presses, type, furniture, et 
cetera. This may seem hard on Mrs. Clemens, 
but, well, business is business, you know, and I 
think she will realize considerable out of these 
copyrights — in time.’ And,” Mark went on, “it 
turned out that the copyrights were by far the most 
valuable assets of the company. The presses and 
« furniture and other things went for not more than 
ca quarter of the debt, but from the copyrights I 
was able to pay the creditors to the last cent.” 
What Rogers had seen in Mark Twain’s books 
was what Mark himself had seen in Grants 
Memoirs — that is, their enormous possibilities. 
But these: possibilities must be developed. So this 
true friend went to work and applied all his genius 
in finance to re-establishing the Clemens fortune. 
I don’t know what were his financial relations 
with George Harvey, then the head of Harper & 
Brothers, but they were of a nature to cause Har- 
vey to sign a contract with Clemens whereby for a. 


~ long term he was to receive a minimum of (I have 
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been told) $32,000 a year and as much more as 
the books could earn in royalties. The whole 
came toa large sum, for under energetic manage- 
ment the books sold in great numbers, and our good 
Mark was not only able to pay his creditors in full 
but to live at ease and to leave a substantial estate. 
And it all came out of Rogers’ quick decision to 
appeal to the venality of these. rapacious small- 
time financiers and give them the comfortable 
feeling that they were robbing an unprotected 
woman, 

But Rogers did not stop here. He continued 
to direct the Clemens fortunes. He invested 
Mark’s money for him and always, strangely 
enough, in stocks that rose in value. “He is a 
wizard,” Mark said. “He never makes a bad 
investment. Every single thing he has done for 
me has been profitable.” 

No wonder Mark Twain could write about 
Henry Rogers in “A Tribute,” which Rogers 
would not let Twain’s secretary, Paine, publish: 
“His character is full of fine graces but the finest is 
this: that he can load you down with crushing 
obligations and then so conduct himself that you 
never feel their weight. If he would only require 
something in return. But that is not his nature; it 
would not occur to him. He was born serene, pa- . 
tient, all-enduring where a friend is concerned. 
He is not only the best friend I have ever had, but 
is the best man I have known.” 


Marx emphasized the delicacy of . Rogers’ 
generous offices. The irritable genus of. authors 
has a greater hatred of patronage than most peo- 
ple. They rebel against what Patrick Francis 
Murphy used to call “the. unconscious arrogance 
of conscious wealth” — an arrogance that- has 
caused more revolutions than the most savage 
misrule. 

Mark and I talked about Rogers by the hour. I 
had no thought that twenty years later a similar 
generosity would be extended to me when the 
great heart of Payne Whitney rescued me from the 
abyss of debt into which I had been plunged by 
reckless gambling. I think that if Payne had lived, 
he would not have left me a fortune by will. He 
would have “worked my affairs’? out. He was 
Rogers’ equal in business acumen when he found 
it was necessary to exercise a quality.on which he 
placed no great value. He was as cool as Rogers, 
as indefatigable, and his financial resources were 
much larger. I could say with equal truth of him 
what Mark Twain said of Rogers: “I have not 
known his equal among men for lovable qualities.” 
I am sure that if he had lived, he would have 


















Worked with characteristic patience to get me out 
of my difficulties and would have done it in such a 
manner as to relieve me as much as possible from a 


ae -sense of obligation. But he didn’t have time. The 


summons of death was too urgent. He knew that 
his life might end at any moment. He must hurry 
ave his friends. So in great haste he changed 
will and left me a bequest that enabled me to 
pay all my debts and walk again with my head 
erect. For this I will bless him — and his — 
_ forever. 

<I have indeed been singularly blessed with 
friends, and I never lost one except by death. I 
_ have also been blessed with my enemies. They 
“comprise some of the worst writers in the world. 
Sometimes I am scared by the thought that they 
hate rme because I am really one of them and have 
escaped from their dingy company by miraculous 
good luck. Perhaps so. But I am indifferent to 
what they say or think. They are the scum of the 
earth, 
_ The saddest feature of old age is not one’s own 





progressive enfeeblement, but the loss of one’s 


- friends.. Many of mine are dead. In a short time 
“= or, so I am advised — I may meet them in 
paradise; that is, if they are satisfied with their 


ge surroundings and they have not thought the regu- 


lations too irksome. Otherwise I shall probably 
find them camping out somewhere in ultrastellar 


: _. space, for they were all independent fellows, and if 
©- things didn’t go well with them, wouldn’t hesitate 


to go forth and rough it for all eternity. But I 
think they will be in heaven, for their sins were 
such as a loving Father could only smile upon, 


and they harmed no one except in battle. 


POSTSCRIPT BY PHILIP DUNNE 


‘My father’s tribute to the generosity that Payne 
Whitney showed him when he was in financial 
< trouble bears explanation. Money, or the lack of 


jt, was always an important factor in our family. 


We lived like the rich, spent like the rich, and in 


fact: resembled the rich in every way except in 
being rich. _ 


~~ | suppose that my father could only blame him- 
-self for our extravagance. He set the example. He 
had the tastes of a Morgan or a Rockefeller. In 
the great Dooley days the money had rolled in. 
He was by far the highest-paid writer of his time. 
He was courted and cultivated by rich men, 
joined their society, and quite naturally began to 
-live as they did. 
So my father, after he had begun to find it hard 
to write. and had virtually retired from the edi- 
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torial field, was faced with the constant problem of 


finding an income to fill the insatiable maw of our 


extravagance. Like everybody else in the inno-_ 
cent but greedy twenties, he began to play the — 
market on margin. He did fairly well for a while 
— it was almost impossible to do otherwise in that 
steeply rising market — but then disaster struck, 

Years later, he told me the story. As he told it, 
it was a masterpiece of irony. Payne Whitney and - 
some others had decided to do what other enor- 
mously wealthy men had done for their less..pe- 
cunious friends and. organize a little killing for 
him. They told him to buy a certain stock — I 
forget which stock, but it was one of those subject 
to manipulation — to buy it at.25 and sell it at 50. 

The instructions were clear and explicit, but my 
father, having pulled off some minor coups of his 
own, at this point had begun to consider himself.a 
financial genius, So he shrewdly decided to hold. 
off for a while. The stock, as strings were pulled 
behind the scenes, rose to 30 and then to 35. He 
still cannily held off. When it jumped to 40, he 
decided the time had come to buy. His friends. 
were right after all, and the stock was a good 
investment. He put every nickel he had into it. 
It went up to 45 and then to 50, where he had 
been told to sell. But did he sell? Oh, no. He 
began to think: “If it goes-to 50, why not 100? 
What gives those fellows the impression they 
know more about the market than I do?” So he 
held on. He was still firmly holding on the next 
week, when his broker finally sold him out at 18. 

That is the story he told me. It may seem a 
little too neat and too pat. He was, after all, a 
professional writer, and he had had several years 
to perfect the tale. 

However it happened, by 1927 he was a thor- 
oughly disenchanted financier. At this point, 
and it was at the height of the bull market, he was 
really broke. Then his dearest friend, Payne 
Whitney, died and left to him and two other close 
friends legacies of half a million dollars each. He 
was crushed by his friend’s death and stunned: by 
the legacy. When he came home that night, I 
saw him in tears for the first and only time in my 
memory. He repeated over and over again that 
he didn’t want the money — he only wanted his 
friend back. I never knew a death to affect him 
so, before or afterward. 

The W hitney legacy saved him. He lost a great 
deal of it in the crash of 1929, but there was 
enough left to maintain him for the nine yeari he 
outlived his friend. 

It was Mark Twain himself who said of my 
father: “He is blessed beyond reason with friends.” 
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THE CASE FOR MAD 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


Mention of the magazine MAD 
in the public prints is rare. College 
students follow it closely, but one 
meets few older people who ever 
heard of it, while the newspapers 
and magazines in general ignore 
MAD resolutely. Having read MAD 
for a good many years, and with a 
sense of being rewarded by every 
issue, I venture to argue that MAD 
is the funniest magazine we have, 
that its targets well deserve the 
mauling it gives them, and that 
many nonreaders would be bene- 
fited from a two-dollar subscription 
to this nonesuch. 

MAD carries no advertising and 
keeps its circulation figures to itself. 
Its success in a recent court case 
involving copyright was reported in 
Variety, with an estimate that ‘“‘tens 
of thousands’ of the issue com- 
plained of had been circulated, but 
I incline to hundreds of thousands 
and possibly then some as a likelier 
figure. (To ask MAD for such in- 
formation would be simply to invite 
a sardonic response, one feels cer- 
tain.) The magazine is hard to find 
on any but the most comprehensive 
newsstands, and its somewhat irregu- 
lar schedule of nine issues a year (the 


September MAD came out in late 
June) makes it easy for the non- 
subscriber to miss an issue or two, 
especially in early summer and fall. 
I must admit, further, that MAD 
takes a bit of living with for the new 
reader, so that an initial approach 
by subscription is to be preferred. 

Burlesques are MAD’s principal 
stock in trade, and these are usually 
drawings in a remarkably lifelike 
imitation of the old rotogravure sec- 
tions in the Sunday papers. There 
is no mistaking the identity of the 
person lampooned in a MAD pic- 
ture, nor is the point of the bur- 
lesque in the least unclear: MAD’s 
comedy is sledgehammer stuff; to 
misunderstand it would be like fail- 
ing to grasp the intent of the man 
swinging the iron ball in a wrecking 
job. The captions and brief texts 
not only fit the pictorial schemes, but 
they have the same smashing effect 
on the reader. 

Its professionalism is perhaps the 
other quality that sets MAD apart 
from other ventures into strong-arm 
comedy. To be irreverent for the 
right reasons calls for discernment 
as well as nerve, and MAD’s irrever- 
ence is invariably well informed. 
The cocksureness of the magazine’s 
assault lies in the genuine validity of 
its material. One is reminded of the 
old Middle Western adage, ‘“‘If 
you’re gonna teach a dog, you gotta 
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know more than the dog.” MAD’s 
artists and writers seem to know 
many more things about their vic- 
tims than the latter have even sus- 
pected about themselves. 

The symbol or “image” of MAD, 
visually, is a character of its own 
invention, Alfred E. Neuman, a 
grinning, gap-toothed teen-ager who 
usually appears on its covers in one 
fantastic role or another. Readers 
are invited to buy a china bust of 
Alfred E. Neuman, who is more a 
mental defective than a lunatic, or a 
color portrait of him (twenty-five 
cents), and his face is as familiar to 
school and college students, it seems 
likely, as that of any living person. 
But while the seasoned reader of 
MAD has come to understand Alfred 
E. Neuman, and indeed to esteem 
him, the Neuman covers cause the 
newsdealer to put MAD among the 
comic books, with a consequent loss 
of more adult attention from the 
public. 

All in all, Alfred E. Neuman had 
probably better stay where he is, on 
the cover in plain view. There is a 
durability in his deficiencies that is 
bound to make a larger place for 
him and the magazine as the months 
go by. Sooner or later MAD will be 
displayed among its less flamboyant 
contemporaries. If incongruity re- 
sults, perhaps they will invent some 
Alfred E. Neumans of their own. 






























DO THE JOB THE RIGHT WAY... 


Weight controllers need the best kind of help, : 
Le including the physician’s personal guidance 


ONE WHO HAS TRIED to lose excess weight knows 

IN that it is not easy to change those eating habits and 
exercise patterns which contributed to adding the extra 
pounds in the first place. And it is sad, but true, that most 
of the people who do manage to shed weight put it back 
on within a short period of time, especially if the loss was 
due to reliance on the latest fad or crash diet. 

Successful weight reduction and weight control, over 
a long-range period, requires changes in one’s way of 
living, and it is foolish to torture one’s self with attempts 
at weight control unless one is willing to make these 
changes. To change some lifetime habits requires not only 
strong personal motivation to do so but also the help and 


Ss sympathy of others—members of the family, friends, and, 


_ very important, the physician who knows and under- 
_ stands the person. The physician plays a key role in suc- 
cessful weight control because he can determine how 
much weight, if any, should be lost. He can outline clearly 

the health hazards involved to the individual if weight 
reduction is not accomplished, and oftentimes he is in a 
better position than anyone else to talk bluntly and force- 
y about the rate of progress in losing excess pounds. 
_ From many studies which have been conducted to deter- 
~ mine how weight reduction may be most effectively 

achieved over a long-range period it has been concluded 
that diet changes and exercise are especially important: 













; DON'T TRY DRASTIC DIET CHANGES 

There may be special reasons for a physician to recom- 

-mend toa specific patient that he or she use special dietary 
foods to lose weight. However, in most cases, the sound 
‘approach to balancing calorie intake with calorie needs is 


to select foods from the four basic food groups which 


_ nutritionists agree provide all the necessary nutrients the 
-body needs for good health. By selecting foods from the 
normal well balanced diet program, the weight reducer 
can eat with the rest of the family and does not attract 
‘special attention to his eating pattern. 

The weight reducer must regulate the quantity of food 
intake so that the total calories consumed are less than 
daily calorie needs. This does not require cutting out any 
foods normally eaten, but it does mean reducing the 
amount eaten and perhaps more careful trimming of the 
fat on some foods. 

The well balanced diet, for the person who wants to 
_— Jose weight as well as for the person who wants to main- 
ae tain weight, should include selections from four food 
groups: 

‘MILK AND DAIRY Foops: Milk provides an abundance 
of essential food nutrients at a comparatively low cost in 
calories: Two 8-ounce glasses of milk (or their equivalent 
in ot er daisy proui such as cheese or ice cream) per 



































day provide for an adult man approximately 25 perce 
of his daily protein needs; 71 percent of his calcium 
adults do need calcium even though they have complet 
growth of bones and teeth); 15 percent of his vitami 
46 percent of his riboflavin; 10-12 percent of his thiamin 
10-13 percent of his calories, The percentages for an ad 
woman are just slightly higher because of the woman 
generally lower level of need for these nutrients. Sin: 
the weight reducer must have essential food nutri 
such as protein, minerals, and vitamins, he should sele 
foods like milk which provide these nutrients at a. 
tively low cost in calories. 








MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, EGGS: Two or more servings 
day from this group provide additional protein, iron, th: 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin. Weight reducers can lo 
calories by selecting the lean cuts of meat. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS: Four or more servings: 
day from this group, including a citrus fruit or veg 
high in vitamin C and a dark “green or deep-yellow 
table for vitamin A, do not cost much in calories. b 
provide important nutrients. 


BREADS AND CEREALS: These foods provide protein, 
B-vitamins, and food energy (calories). Weight red 
should keep the total calorie count in mind 3 in sel 
foods from this group. 2 

Balance—in both nutrients and calories ‘ess 
to weight reduction and maintenance. Weight will go 
if the ‘body uses more calories than are colistimed: b 
is unwise to attempt to reduce calorie intake thi 
eliminating certain foods or relying upon strange spe 
dietary foods that could not serve satisfactorily i 
lifetime eating pattern. 


DAILY EXERCISE IS IMPORTANT 


Weight control studies have also shown that it may 
easier to lose pounds if a regular exercise program 
adopted. This need be nothing more than a daily wal 
The regular exercise not only uses up calories but al: 
seems to stimulate the person to the point of making t 
weight control program easier to adjust to and to accep 

Carrying excess pounds is dangerous to health as w 
as unpleasant. Changing one’s eating and exercise habi 
to reduce weight is not easy to accomplish, but adoptin 
a sensible plan of weight reduction such as we have ou 
lined here does make the job much easier and increas 
the chances for success over the long-range. 
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py JAMES P. DEGNAN 


James P. Deonan has taught al various American universities in 
recent years and is al present on the staff of the University of Jackson- 
ville. This is his first appearance in the ATLANTIC. 


«Virgin Mermaids, the tender story 
_ of aschizophrenic mountain climber, 
is one of Unferth Mygboor’s best film 
“ereations. Solider than Wild Groat 
» Stems — generally regarded as Myg- 
<-boor’s. most subtle film —- Virgin 
© Mermaids is nevertheless not without 
“subtlety. For example, the film’s 
“hero, Lavanstatter, a ten-year-old 
“Welsh lad who lives on a lemming 
farm atop a mountain in Africa, 
“never actually appears in the film. 
His name, in fact, is mentioned only 
once and then softly by an old lady 
- of 115 who has climbed into a trunk 
ün an attic in Brussels to write a 
~ letter to her son who has been dead 
seventy years. In the same attic 
there is a fountain pen which the old 
lady conspicuously doesn’t use and a 
tintype of a late-nineteenth-century 
family at a picnic. As she climbs into 
“the trunk, penless, she mumbles 
-C “Lavanstatter’? (perceptive viewers 
will recognize the term as an Old 
Norse obscenity), and the tintype 
turns into an accordion. Of Virgin 
“Mermaids Mygboor says: “This film 
“is to me what ‘Ash Wednesday’ must 
< be for T. S. Eliot.” 
~. And, indeed, Mermaids does have 
= Eliotic touches. Four people —a 
~ novelist turned neurosurgeon (Ernst 
von Shadow), his eleven-year-old 
son (Claus von Innsbruck), his mar- 
ried daughter (Harriet Magnavox), 
and her fourth husband, a neuro- 
surgeon turned novelist (Rip Torn) 
= — all hum different tunes as they 
drive.in a Volkswagen across an ash 
o pitin- Greenland on their way to a 
- birthday party in an insane asylum. 
«Mermaids seems to be the daugh- 
ters story, although it could be the 
_ husband’s or the son’s or perhaps the 
“father’s. Be that as it may, the 
-daughter seems most sympathetically 
to reflect the authentic Mygboor 
© universe. Having recently under- 
-gone electroshock therapy forthe 
-twenty-third time, she has been re- 
“stored to reality and faces the diffi- 
cult facts of life: a devoted husband 
whom she hates, a devoted father 
>» whom she hates, a devoted brother 
* whom she hates. Bouncing along in 
= the Volkswagen and stroking a large 













































blue fiddler crab which she holds in 
her lap, the daughter thinks of her 
dead mother, whose memory she 
hates. 

When the Volkswagen pulls into 
a filling station, where the attendant 
delivers an anti-Catholic monologue 
and invites the characters to a wake, 
the daughter begins to hear voices. 
She also sees a snake, some spiders, 
a toad, and four mushrooms. The 
voices tell her that if she wants to 
love humanity, the only logical thing 
for her to do is to seduce her eleven- 
year-old brother. So, explaining to 
the husband and father, who are 
drinking cold grape pop (coldness 
and grapes are recurrent images in 
Mygboor films), that she and the 
brother are going to look for a picnic 
site, she takes the brother down the 
street to a Swiss motel, where, in a 
moment of pure Mygboorian irony, 
she is raped by the brother. 

After the rape the brother runs 
screaming and laughing out into a 
thunderstorm and the daughter re- 
turns to the filling station only to be 
told by the attendant that her hus- 
band and father have gone looking 
for her. While the daughter waits 
for them to return, she is raped by the 
attendant. During this rape a robin 
flies against the Volkswagen wind- 
shield and breaks its neck. Shortly 
after, the brother, husband, and 
father return. For a while they all 
sit around the station and talk about 
Being; then they bid farewell to the 
attendant and resume their trip. 

With the exception of the voices, 
which get so loud that the charac- 
ters’ speeches become inaudible, and 
a short stop which permits the char- 
acters to peek into a coffin that ap- 


pears beside the road and contains a 


corpse that nobody recognizes, the 
rest of the trip is uneventful. The 
eleven-year-old, who drives the car, 
has a-strange look on his face; the 
father examines a shrunken head; 
the husband chuckles over a copy of 
Punch; and the daughter sits with her 
hand cupped against one ear. 

By the time they get to the asylum, 
the daughter is in black despair, but 
the voices have promised her that 
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she will see God. As the husband 
opens the asylum door to the tune of 
“Happy Birthday” — whose birth- 
day it is, Mygboor very subtly con- 
ceals — she does see God. He is a 
large blue fiddler crab sitting in the 
middle of a table and covered with 
birthday candles. The daughter 
makes such a scene that they carry 
her off to a padded cell; it is bitterly 
ironical that it is the same one her 
mother occupied ten years before. 

The husband looks at the father, 
the father at the son, the son at the 
husband; they appear baffled, but 
the horror of it all destroys the bar- 
rier of coldness and selfishness that 
has separated thern,.and in a mo- 
ment, charged with simple sincerity, 
they all shake hands. Out of the 
depths of their beings they all ex- 
claim, ‘‘We’ve never shaken. hands 
before”? 

In Mermaids, Mygboor has again 
demonstrated his unparalleled genius 
as a film maker. He has combined 
economy of statement — the film 
lasts only nine minutes and twenty- 
three seconds -— with profundity of 
meaning. What could have more 
meaning, more vital significance to 
our age than Mygboor’s brilliant 
metaphysical symbol, God as a blue 
fiddler crab covered with birthday 
candles? 

When one asks himself the ques- 
tion, “What is it about a Mygboor 
symbol that modern audiences re- 
spond to so enthusiastically?”, one 
can only answer, “Many things.” 
There is, of course, the Trismegistian 
influence as well as the Paracelsian; 
there is Helvetius and Bosch, and not 
a little of Teufelsdréckh and Milton 
Caniff. But there is something more, 
something closer to the heart of ex- 
istence, something learned, yes, but 
something simple and intuitive,. 


something that only the very great 
artists know, and that something is 
— paradox. Unferth Mygboor, per- 
haps more.than any other living cin- 





“OFF SEASON” TOUR? 


never: 


There's no such thing as an “Off Season" tour anymore. 


There used to be though. 


When people only traveled in the summer. 
Nowadays, Alitalia tours are booked Spring, Fall, Winter 
and Summer. 
Rather economically, too, all year long. 
And if some fun moves in-doors? (London in December, 
don’ cha know!) 


So what? 


Alitalia (with a typically Italian attitude), figures fun loving 
people will have their good times anyway. 


Transatlantic, you'll fly Alitalia's Super DC-8 Jets. Then 
what? A Mediterranean cruise? The ‘Grand Tour" of Europe? 
North Africa? Rome, Paris, Algiers, Israel, Vienna, Cairo, 


Venice, London? You name it. We've got it. 
But get the whole story. Send the coupon to our Tour 
Director —who is a fun loving type himself. 


21 Day Sunny Holiday to 

North Africa—$889. 

Jet to London for 3 days, then to 
Madrid for three more and fly on to 
fascinating Casablanca, colorful, 
exciting Algiers and Tunis. Then to 
Naples, another 3 days in Rome 
and back to New York. 


21 Day Mediterranean Pleasure 
Cruise—From $777. 


Jet to Rome, then on to Naples. 
Board the S.S. Stella Solaris for 
(beautiful) Alexandria, (wicked) Port 
Said, Beirut, Haifa, Limassol, (classic) 
Rhodes, Athens, Malta, Messina 

and back to Naples. Now you can 
spend a week touring Italy or doing 
the Rome/Paris/London circuit. 


21 Day Sunny Holiday in Italy—$799. 


To Milan by Super DC-8 Jet. Venice, 
Florence, Assisi, Rome, Naples, 
Sorrento, Capri. (And you can 
substitute Paris and London for 
Assisi, Sorrento and Capri— 

only $58.50 more!) 


21 Day Tour of The Holy Land— 
From $969. 

Includes the Middle East, Egypt and 
Italy. Jet to Milan, entrain to Trieste 
or Genoa and cruise to Venice, 
Alexandria, Naples, Beirut and half 
a dozen fascinating Mediterranean 
port cities. 8 days in the Holy Land; 
Jerusalem, Damascus, the Dead Sea, 
Jericho, Bethlehem, etc. 


And fun is never “Off Season.” 


21 Day Tour of Israel, Greece and 
Italy—From $925. 

Jet to Milan, then on to Venice or 
Genoa. See the sights and you're 

off by ship to Athens, Haifa, Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Tiberius, 

(The Sea of Galilee) Nicosia. 


21 Day African Air-Sea Safari— 
From $1399. 

Jet to Rome. Jet to Nairobi. Safari 
(by car) to Mombasa and board your 
cruise ship for Mogadiscio, Aden, 
Massava, Suez, Port Said, Brindisi, 
Venice and Milan. 35 day Air-Sea 
Safari ($1599) further includes 
Johannesburg, Capetown, Port 
Elizabeth, Durban, Dar es Salaam. 


! 


21 Day Tour of Turkey, Greece and 
Italy—From $959. 

Jet to Milan. By rail to Venice or 
Genoa. Then a leisurely cruise to 
Piraeus, Venice, Naples, Greece and 
Turkey: Istanbul, Izmir, Athens, 
Nauplia, Tripolis, Olympia and 
Delphi. 


Note: 


All tour prices based on 21 Day 
Round-Trip Jet Economy Excursion 
fare from N. Y. eff. Oct. 1, 1963 thru 
March 31, 1964. All per person prices 
based on double occupancy. First 
class accommodations, (Standard 
and cabin rates available.) 


More information? See your Travel 
Agent, or send coupon below. 
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TOUR DIRECTOR; ALITALIA AIRLINES 


666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y., Dept. A9 


Please send me brochures on the following Tour(s): 


O Sunny Holiday to N. Africa (1) Sunny Holiday to Italy [] Israel, Greece and Italy 
CO Mediterranean Pleasure Cruise 
O Opera Tour 


C Turkey, Greece and Italy 
O African Air-Sea Safari 


Name 


Address 


C] FotoSafari. 








City 


Zone State. 


O Holy Land Tour 
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a p ¿ema artist, realizes this great truth: 

How did you remember every equal has an opposite; every 
MEF Te "| yang a ying; all salt, pepper. Per- 
| | haps nowhere else has Mygboor more 
| | beautifully and perfectly summed up 
the essence of his film art than in his 
recent interview with Pete Martin. 
During the four hours that Mr. 
Martin was with Mygboor, Mygboor 
| said but one thing: “Remember,” he 
said, ‘‘a column is nothing but a hole 
| inverted.” 
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Higher Banking 
BY STEWART BEACH 
|Srewart Beacu is the erecutive editor of 


THIS WEEK and the author of many books and 
articles. 











Ben ri 2 | Whenever I go abroad I carry 
1 i | personal financing in two forms: a 

finest tasting rum wallet of traveler’s checks and a let- 
i ter of credit from my bank. The 
traveler’s checks are in small de- 
nominations for casual needs or 
transit across a country’s borders. 
The letter of credit provides major 
sums, but these must be negotiated 
during banking hours. 

Incidentally, the only place I have 
ever been charged for cashing an 
som |American Express check was in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. I approached a 
bank teller and was told that such a 
| |transaction must be okayed by the 
| |front office. An officer readily ini- 
tialed two twenty-dollar checks when 
I had countersigned them, but put 
the bite on me for twenty-five cents 
each. In some surprise, I protested 
that never, anywhere, had I been 
charged for this service. The friendly 
man said flintily, “You always will 
be here,” and so I was. The em- 
barrassing thing was that I was 
without the local currency. I had no 
Confederate quarters. 

Normally, American Express 
checks are negotiable anywhere and 
anytime, but a letter of credit is a 
more adventurous experience. You 
are driving along, let us say, in your 
hired car, and you realize that you 
are very low in pounds, new francs, 
marks, lire, guilders, or schillings. 
Clearly a bit of banking is indicated, 
and when you stop in the next town 
you consult the pamphlet entitled 
“List of Correspondents.” This will 


s = |tell you who is prepared to honor 
TIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y. © 80 PROOF your letter of credit. 
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You enter the bank and produce 
a letter of identification which bears 
your own signature and the signa- 
tures of two vice presidents of your 
bank at home. When this has been 
digested by the official, you reach 
into a second pocket for the letter of 
credit itself. (“As a precaution 
against misuse in case of loss or theft, 
the holder of a Letter of Credit 
should carry it apart from the Letter 
of Identification.’’) 

With both letters in hand, the 
staff must now determine whether 
they are authorized to give you 
money. The proof of this is in a 
great ledger whose pages are pasted 
with forms. They must first find 
their samples of the papers you have 
presented. Now the nice question 
develops of whether they will accept 
your documents on faith or feel they 
must search through the columns 
and columns of facsimiles in the big 
book for the signatures on your let- 
ter of identification. In England, if 
you have already made a draft or 
two, they like to believe that some 
sharp-eyed predecessor has found 
the signatures. But on the Conti- 
nent, banks are somewhat more 
chary. Duty compels them to try, 
at least, to find your men on the list. 





Now, the vice presidents of your 
bank have cleverly made this im- 
possible. My own bank permits any 
one of several hundred people to 
sign, but no one, it seems, whose 
signature can be easily deciphered is 
vice-presidential timber. The happy 
tourist goes abroad with his letter of 
identification and his letter of credit 
in separate pockets, never having 
noticed the signatures or caring 
about them. And suddenly he comes 
across a bank officer who cares very 
much. 

This happened to me in Holland 
one day. I stopped in a branch of 
the Amsterdamsche Bank, where my 
credentials were most courteously 


accepted, and the official retired 
into a back room and closed the 


door. Some twenty minutes later he | 


emerged with a frustrated air and 
asked if I was familiar with the sig- 
natures on my letter of identifica- 
tion. He had brought out the great 
ledger. 

I said no, I had never looked at 
the names, but I took the ledger 
confidently, studying the squiggles 
which had made man after man into 
a vice president. Then I tried com- 
paring them with the squiggles on 
my letter, and it was like trying to 
identify Egyptian hieroglyphs of the 
Middle Kingdom. I couldn’t read 
one of them. The nice Hollander 
said he couldn’t either. But since 
banks in England had given me 
money, he felt he could safely do so. 
I signed the draft, and he passed me 
a satisfying number of guilder notes. 

I have never been turned down 
when I asked for money on my letter 
of credit, but those signatures bother 
the banks. If they will only accept 
the form, as they do in most places, 
that is fine. If they insist on playing 
the match game, then you must be 
patient. They will recognize defeat 
in the end and give you the money. 
But it would be so much more com- 
forting if they could find some name 
like “William Henry Harrison” in 
bold and legible script on your letter 
of identification, and read the same 
name in the book. 

My most pleasant experiences 
have come in England. There are 
all those lovely branch banks through 
the shires, and you would think that 
if your letter of credit could be 
drawn on at, say, Lloyds in one 
town, it would be good at the same 
bank in another. Not at all. That’s 
why you have to carry the ‘“‘List of 
Correspondents.” 

One morning, after a night in 
Brighton which had cost me dear, I 
realized, in tipping the hall porter 
for all the grand services of a grand 
hotel, that I was short of money. 
Instead of tangling with Brighton 
traffic, I drove to a more quiet wa- 
tering place and entered the appro- 
priate correspondent bank. It was 
midmorning, and as it chanced, no 
other customers were present. The 
manager and his assistant were the 
sole staff, and when I approached 
the counter the assistant greeted me. 

“I would like to draw a hundred 
dollars in pounds on my letter of 
credit,” I announced, handing it 
over with the other letter. 
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A new group of the famous Metropolitan Museum 





cards. Paintings from early Italian and Flemish 
masters to Renoir and Van Gogh, medieval tapes- 
tries and ivories, Persian manuscripts, Byzantine 
gold and enamels, primitive woodcuts, prints and 
drawings by Rembrandt, Dürer, and Tiepolo, and 
a festive variety of designs from ancient Greece, 
China, India, Japan, and pre-Inca Peru. 4z The 
cards, printed in limited editions under the direct 
supervision of the Museum, cost from 5 to 95 cents 
each. The 40 page catalogue — which also illustrates 
Museum jewelry and other unusual Christmas 
presents — will be mailed about September first. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 





Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue 4 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed F2 
Name. 
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The assistant’s eyes lighted, and 
he hurried to the manager, who took 
the forms eagerly. “Yes, yes. Well, 
let’s see if we do it,? I heard him 
say, and he took down one of those 
ledgers with which I was so familiar. 
He pushed over pages excitedly, 
stopped, and made his comparison of 
the forms. ‘‘Yes, yes. We do,” he 
told the assistant, who sped back to 
the counter, brought down a long 
|pad, and began to work endless 
sums. After a time I asked what he 
was doing. ‘‘Determining the ex- 
change, sir,’ he said. “But don’t 
you know what it is?? I inquired. 
‘Oh, yes, sir,” he replied. ‘‘That is, 
we know what it is for twenty dol- 
lars.” “Then why don’t you just 
multiply by five?” I suggested. He 
looked up aghast. ‘There might be 


|some pence difference,” he said. 


The bank was filled with the whir 
of happy industry, as the assistant’s 
pencil raced up and down the col- 


The 
Hidden Premium 
EREI 


BY G. S. PATCHET 


G. S. Parcuer currently resides in London, 
Ontario. This is his first appearance in 
Accent on Living. 


Some years ago, I began sub- 
scribing to the Wall Street Journal 
because I was intrigued by a sub- 
scription solicitation in the local 
paper headed, as I remember, ‘“‘I 
was going broke on $9,000 a year.” 
I was going broke on less, but the 
advertisement went on to say that 
the Journal was invaluable to those 
making between $7500 and $25,000, 
and since I fell within this wide- 
ranging bracket, I sent them enough 
for a six months’ trial subscription. 

I read the paper assiduously every 


night but without financial im- 
provement. I was enlightened on 
the balance-of-payments crisis, the 


gold crisis, the profit squeeze, and 
the wage-price spiral. I became an 
expert on federal deficits, the na- 
tional debt, and creeping inflation, 
but I continued to go broke. 

The future of the stock market 
seemed as clouded to the experts as 
it did to me, and it was in common 
stocks that I was determined to 





make my killing. Just when my 
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umns and the manager, out of sight, 
was presumably working some other 
part of the transaction. It seemed to 
require the constant bustle of open- 
ing and closing drawers. 

“If it’s a great deal of trouble,” I 
offered, “I have some traveler’s 
checks. You could just cash those.” 

The manager heard this defeatist 
suggestion and came out of hiding. 
“Oh, no, sir,? he said proudly, as he 
handed me a draft to sign. ‘‘We like 
this. Keeps us on our toes. ‘This is 
higher banking!” 

I got my money — “‘four pence 
ha’penny more than if the exchange 
for twenty dollars had been multi- 
plied by five,” the assistant beamed. 
It was miles later when I realized my 
friends had not questioned the signa- 
tures. Nor had they completed 
their higher banking: they had for- 
gotten to affix the required stamp on 
the draft and have me inscribe my 
own illegible signature across it. 


subscription was about to lapse, 
I read about ‘‘Dollar-Cost-Averag- 
ing,” the magic formula used by the 
mutual funds. ‘‘Thoughtful for- 
ward-looking people in all walks of 
life are finding the magic formula to 
financial security by putting a few 
dollars aside each month and buying 
mutual funds. Professional man- 
agers, skilled in security analysis, 
take the burden of selecting stocks 
off your shoulders. . . . Why not 
write to us?”’ I didn’t even bother to 
clip the coupon for more informa- 
tion. I telephoned that day and 
committed myself to forty dollars 
a month. 

In those halcyon days before 1962, 
my fund boomed. Each month I 
received a statement showing the 
balance of my account, and each 
quarter a financial statement of the 
fund with graphs and charts showing 
how much smarter my managers 
were than the Dow-Jones averages. 
I was beginning to plan a down 
payment on a new car. 

When the market turned in 1962, 
I paid little attention. I knew my 
professional managers were busy 
shouldering their burden. But when 
my fund and the Dow-Jones began 
to fall, blandly ignoring each ‘‘sup- 
port level,” I became alarmed. I had 
the Chevy overhauled. 

When the market sank like a stone 
in May, my fund and my hopes 
touched bottom. And then, just 


as I had given up all hope, profes- 
sional management came to my 
rescue. Enclosed with the May state- 
ment of my contributions was a 
green slip which went as follows: 


THE HIDDEN PREMIUM 


You, like thousands of thoughtful for- 
ward-looking people, started your mutual 
fund in order to accumulate capital. You 
realized that by combining DOLLARS 
plus TIME plus COMPOUNDING you 
can acquire a great many mutual fund 
shares. And THIS is your goal — to own 
just as many shares as you possibly can. 

But are you aware of the hidden pre- 
mium? 

From time to time, as your capital 
accumulation plan progresses, share prices 
will fall. AND FOR YOU, THIS IS 
GOOD! You acquire more shares for 
the same number of dollars. These extra 
shares will earn extra dividends — which 
will buy more shares — which will earn 
more dividends . . . and so on, as long 
as you continue with your plan. Con- 
versely, as share prices rise, you buy 
fewer. This investment formula — buying 
by the “dollar’s worth” instead of by 
shares — is one of the oldest and soundest 
of stock-buying principles. It is followed 
by experts. Such experts call it “DOL- 
LAR-COST-AVERAGING.” You, how- 
ever, as you see the greater number of 
shares your dollars are buying, can rightly 
think of itas THE HIDDEN PREMIUM. 


It all became so clear. I couldn’t 
wait to share the good news with my 
wife. Here we had been worrying 
our heads about the stock market, 






































reading the bid and ask quotations 
even before we read Ann Landers. 
Every time our fund went down, we 
thought we were getting poorer. 
Now we realized that the lower it 
went, the better off we were. No 
wonder thoughtful, forward-looking 
people were putting their savings 
into mutual funds. 

I think it all goes to prove that 
the stock market is not for the ama- 
teur; there just is no substitute for 
the expert. I wish I could make this 
point clear to my wife, but, then, 
women are usually pretty muddle- 
headed when it comes to money. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH FLORENCE 
sy H. F. ELLIS 


It is a considerable strain to be 
about to visit Florence. To revisit 
Florence must, I think, be purely 
pleasurable, for then one could sit 
about in cafés deciding which of 
its innumerable delights to savor 
again. A first look at the place has 
heavier responsibilities, for there 
must be borne in mind the possibility 
that it will also be the last look. 

The English edition of the Miche- 
lin Guide to Italy lists under ‘‘Chief 
Things to See,’ “Other Important 
Things to See,” and “Other Things 
to See” a total requirement of three 
piazzas, ten churches, five palaces, 
five museums, two cloisters, two 
monasteries, and one cathedral, log- 
gia, bridge, garden, and academy 
each. All these, bearing in mind the 
readiness with which almost any one 
of these items subdivides into gal- 
leries, chapels, baptisteries **, cam- 
paniles, panoramas, frescoes ***, 
tombs *, and sharp instructions to 
‘note the Rape of a Sabine by G. 
da Bologna (1583), make a well- 
aden dish; and while I am laboring 
ander the thought of so much aes- 
thetic pleasure in store, Botticelli 
suddenly springs to mind. 

Botticelli convicts me at once of 
ny personal lack of fitness to visit 
Florence. I cannot stand his women. 


The late Dr. Thomas Bodkin writes 
somewhere of ‘‘the power of Botti- 
celli’s lovely creatures to entice us 
into a mood of grace and ease 
and exquisite fancy.” I must beg, 
ashamedly, to be excused from any 
such delicious reverie. His ‘‘graces”’ 
are not for me. Of the Birth of Venus 
I can only suppose that the artist 
had the foresight to realize that 
it would cut up well for jigsaw 
puzzles. In Pallas and the Centaur, the 
goddess (‘all grace and placid 
power,” remarks my authority) has 
precisely that lofty men-are-so-silly 
expression I used to dread in Paul 
Jones partners, though none of them 
carried so huge a halberd. How 
then am I to conduct myself in the 
Botticelli Room, when all around me 
are other tourists in a mood of grace 
and ease and exquisite fancy? I am 
hopeless at pretending to be dazed 
with ecstasy. Standing right in front 
of the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olym- 
pia a year or two ago, I tried 
the expedient of lowering my head, 
as though in a kind of trance; but 
I was bothered by a sliver of ham 
caught between two teeth and could 
not concentrate. The Hermes stands 
in its own arena of sand as a pre- 
caution against damage from earth- 
quakes, which is more than has 
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been done for, say, Nelson’s Column, 
and ought to aid appreciation. But 
it didn’t. 

An occasional failure to be rav- 
ished by some supreme masterpiece 
is no great embarrassment in Greece, 
where there are always plenty of 
less-trumpeted bits and pieces that 
one can meet on more relaxed terms 
and enjoy without compulsion: frag- 
ments of sixth-century pediments; 
river gods exhibiting their muscles 
in odd corners; vases innumerable, 
from which it is possible to choose, 
to say without prompting, “‘I like 
that one.” In Florence, my prelimi- 
nary reading leads me to conclude 
everything is a masterpiece. ‘‘Flor- 
ence the Divine,” says Michelin, 
“gathers every form of beauty be- 
tween the hills of the Arno Valley. 
Idealised by a diaphanous amber 
light, it mingles art and life grace- 
fully under the sign of the red Turk’s- 
cap lily.” I find that daunting 
enough, and the names that crop up 
as one reads further show that there 
is small chance of resting one’s 
wings, even momentarily, on the 
second-rate. Everywhere the mas- 
ters have been at work, and in every 
known medium. It is not as if you 
could take a quick overall glance at 
the outside of some building and 
then go straight in to get an impres- 
sion of the height of the Dome***, 
In all probability Michelangelo has 
been busy out there, adding world- 
famous groups of statuary to Bru- 
nelleschi’s deathless elevation. Don- 
atello will have carved something 
immortal at the base of the Campa- 
nile**. The doorways are certain 
to be by Ghiberti, with suggestions 
from Luca della Robbia. Inside, 
it is a pure toss-up whether the 
friezes, frescoes, tombs, bas-reliefs, 
panels, semi-octagonal apses, paint- 
ings, medallions, cells, cloisters, pul- 
pits, bronzes, piers, windows, and 
tapestries are by Raphael, Giotto, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Angelico, 
Masaccio, Michelozzo, Michelan- 
gelo, Pisano, Jacopo della Quercia, 
or any conceivable combination of 
these geniuses. All are unsurpassed, 
and only a philistine could pass any 
of them by or fail to gaze up at the 
Mosaics *** (Can be lighted by request: 
fifty lire for five minutes). 

The trouble with Florence is that 
the moment anybody put up a 
building, at any time during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
swarm of top-flight artists rushed in 
with brush and chisel and got to 





work. They could all do anything. | 
If Michelangelo found that Raphael | 
and da Vinci were already up lad- 
ders by the time he got there, he) 
simply threw aside his cartoons and 
brushes, elbowed Andrea Pisano out 
of the baptistery, and began to) 
chisel a Madonna. Giotto had prob- | 
ably drawn his last freehand circle 
by then, but Ghirlandaio and Filip- | 
pino Lippi would be quarreling 
over a window nearby, while Dona- | 
tello handed over a_ half-finished | 
figure of Hope to della Robbia and | 
went off to borrow some gold paint 
from Paolo Uccello. Ghiberti, of) 
course, would be working on doors. 

It did not matter a rap to Michel- | 
angelo that he was already ten years 
behindhand on the Pope’s tomb; he 
just could not resist an undecorated | 
building. Nor would the intensity 
and gaiety of the scene, the din of| 
hammer on chisel, the slosh of wet | 
plaster, the ceaseless rain of wood | 
and marble chips be in the slightest 
degree lessened if any of the masters 
I have mentioned happened to be | 
dead or not yet born. There were | 
always plenty of others. | 

I don’t feel fitted to do justice to 
their combined labors. And even} 
if I take time off from the glories of} 
the past and sit at a café to watch 
the world go by, my aesthetic sen- 
sibilities, so I see from a book called 
The Land of Italy, by Jasper More, 
will still be stretched to the utmost. 
“And if the Florentines of the present 
day,’ writes Mr. More, ‘“‘are no 
longer the guides and philosophers of 
Italy, they nevertheless retain a dis- 
tinction and individuality which im- 
mediately strike the visitor. . . . In 
physical form and beauty the Floren- 
tines excel.” The prospect of watch- 
ing these paragons, at the end of 
a day of unrelieved masterpieces, 
makes me thoughtful. The only 
hope, as far as I can see, is that one 
or two of my fellow tourists will 
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See the first America reborn at Jamestown Festival Park. The full-scale, sailing 
models of the three little ships that brought Captain John Smith and his fellow 
colonists to Virginia in 1607. The stockaded fort and village they hewed from 
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Tidewater Country visiting historic plantations, churches. October 11-13 and 18-20. 
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Mix fun and history in VIRGINIA, birthplace of the nation. 


a Here Be B roadway 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


- I am glad to read that the United 
States is going into the tourist busi- 
ness in a big way and opening shop 
windows in the leading European 
zapitals. We in Britain have been 
suffering for years from the efforts 
of our governmental tourist organi- 
zation to persuade Americans that 
Britain is still back in the Middle 
Ages. Around every bend in the 
road, according to these mead- 
drunk copywriters, stands a thatched 
cottage, with a yeoman in a smock 
sitting outside. Averting their eyes 
rom factories, airfields, docks, and 
mines, they direct the visitors’ atten- 
tion to such examples of contempo- 
rary living as the Tower of London, 
six-hundred-year-old inns, and the 
aniforms of Her Majesty’s Guards. 
Overseas visitors must get the im- 
pression that even British cars are 
handwoven. We should be only too 
zlad to loan the States some of our 
picturesque official travel-writers to 
help this drive for increased tourist 





traffic. Their copy would probably 
turn out something like this. 

From the white-walled cots of New 
England across the buffalo-trampled 
plains of the Midwest to the golden 
beaches where once the conquista- 
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dors gazed out over the Pacific, the 
lineal descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers have planted their quaint, 
romantic settlements. On the Great 
Lakes, those vast expanses of fishing 
water fringed with solitude, the visi- 
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tor from Europe may find Chicago, 
with its 7000 acres of public parks, 
notable museums, and vivacious in- 
habitants. It received its charter the 
year Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne. 

Nearby is Detroit, originally a 
French fur-trading post, taken by the 
British in 1760. Visitors can sense in 
its tranquil thoroughfares the days 
of redskin and redcoat, o King 
George’s dragoons, and of trappers 
in coonskin caps. Then, what can be 
more romantic than a trip to Cleve- 
land, another living reminder of 
America’s gracious past? It was 
founded in 1796 by Moses Cleave- 
land, whose spirit still walks abroad 
by the stilly lake. 

In Washington, the seemly South- 
ern town chosen as the capital of the 
new federation and still redolent of a 
leisurely way of living, you can stroll 
amid the magnolias and the mint 
juleps, conjuring up in your mind the 
oratory of the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution and imagining that at any 
moment Honest Abe will stroll 
around the corner of one of the 
frame houses with his wide-awake, 
string tie, and homely, rustic wit. 
The White House will remind you 
of its famous inhabitants, of the first 
three Presidents, of the days when 
politics was a pursuit for gentlemen 
of good family and extensive estates. 

New York will attract many tray- 
elers who wish to see the thriving sea- 
port where Sir Winston Churchill’s 
grandfather flew his racing colours 
(or ‘“‘colors,” as local usage would 
call them). The city is noted for its 
art galleries and libraries. The typi- 
cal New Yorker is given to humorous 
overstatement and democratic man- 
ners. New York was visited by 
Dickens and Thackeray. Lovers of 
the history of the theater will enjoy 
a stroll down Broadway, with its 
memories of such great tragedians as 
Booth. Not far away from the lively 
hubbub of this growing metropolis 
lies the peace of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, where Rip Van Winkle slept 
his famous sleep. New York was 
once New Amsterdam, and its 
burgher origin can be traced in the 
Dutch names of some of the families 
you may be meeting, like the Roose- 
velts, the Van Schuylers, and the 
Vanderbilts. Dutch is still spoken 
in scattered pockets. 

If possible, time should be spared 
for a visit to Boston. The atmosphere 
of this fine old town is scholarly, 
meditative, and tasteful. Settlers 


from Ireland add a note of simple 
gaiety to the unhurried grace which 
distinguishes the inhabitants. At 
nearby Harvard the traveler can 
imagine himself in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or, at any rate, back in 1780. 
The President of the United States 
is a Boston man, if of newer vintage 
than the Lowells and Cabots, who | 
are the backbone of the population. 

After the North and the East, what 
is more likely than that the voyager 
will want to see something of the 
great rivers that cut their way 
through the Center and South? 
Who would not thrill to sail down 
the rolling Mississippi on a paddle 
steamer, dicing with gamblers, 
lounging on the rail, attending 
burlesque shows and Shakespeare 
recitals in the fit-ups that dot the 
swampy margins of the majestic 
unhurried stream? It is easy as one | 
passes the busy wharves of Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, and Memphis to 
imagine one is living in the days of 
Mark Twain. 

Where the great river flows out) 
into the Gulf of Mexico, the people | 
retain the Old World courtliness of 
their French ancestors. There are a 
wide variety of seafood and some gay 
carnivals. 
Texas, a spreading cattle country 
noted for its juicy steaks and for the 
picturesque attire of the inhabitants. 
Silver and oil have been found. 

For the visitor with additional 
time to spend, what could be more 
enticing than to cross the rolling 
prairies and the rocky desert in a 
covered wagon, right across Indian 
territory, to the coastal state of Cali- 
fornia, the Eldorado of the wild 
orange groves, the mountain lions, 
the ghost towns. 

Wherever the traveler may pur- 
sue the trail of history, he will be 
entranced by the character of the 
people. Whereas European polish 
can become inhuman and nerveless, 
the inhabitant of the New World 
always retains his unflagging, breezy 
humor. A stranger in town will often 
be hauled out of bed to join in a 
barbershop quartet with the local 
civic dignitaries. Food is plentiful 
and is prepared in accordance with 
long-tested recipes. Tobacco is more 
often chewed than smoked. Rough 
but kindly, plainspoken yet with a 
heart of gold, never for a moment 
forgetting the Mayflower, the citizen 
of the United States proffers open 
arms to the visitor from the old 
country. 





A little further on lies} - 








ANYWHERE IN JACK DANIEL’S 
HOLLOW is a good place to get a drink 


of water. It all comes from our cool 


limestone spring. 

Mr. Jack found our spring 
nearly a century ago. Today 
as always, it runs year 
‘round at a constant 56°. 
And we've tapped into it 
for fountains so our folks 
won't have to walk to the end of the lane. But 


still most important is that 





we use our spring’s iron-free 
CHARCOAL 


water to make our whiskey. MELLOWED 


You see, this water and 6 
— DROP 
Charcoal Mellowing account | M 
BY DROP 


largely for the rare sippin’ 


smoothness of Jack Daniel's. 
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they shall have music 





WAGNER IN STEREO 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Commemorators of musical anni- 
versaries, record companies included, 
might reasonably be expected to 
note that 1963 marks the 150th 
anniversary of the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s two most celebrated operatic 
composers, Richard Wagner and 
Giuseppe Verdi. Wagner was born 
May 22, 1813, and died in 1883; 
Verdi, who was born October 10, 
1813, lived until 1901. They never 
met each other. Wagner studiously 
ignored his Italian rival all his life; 
Verdi, a more generous soul, was 
aware of and interested in Wagner’s 
music, and expressed genuine grief 
upon learning of his death. Wagner 
died undoubtedly confident that his 
music was, indeed, ‘‘the music of the 
future”; Verdi, although he merely 
remarked, “Il tempo deciderà? was 
too clearheaded and shrewd an 
artist to doubt that his own place 
was secure. However musical vogues 
have since oscillated, Verdi’s operas 
and Wagner’s have managed to 
coexist not only peacefully but 
almost equally. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House there have been 330 
performances of La Traviata since 
1883, 299 of Tristan und Isolde. 

So far as the record industry is 
concerned, 1963 has been more a 
Wagner than a Verdi year. No one 
ignores Verdi, certainly, least of all 


a record manufacturer with con- 
tractual rights to a Leontyne Price, 
a Joan Sutherland, or a Franco 
Corelli. But the paths that these 
artists tread are generally so well 


worn as to rob their expeditions of 


much sense of novelty or adven- 
turousness. Verdians haven’t really 
uncovered unexpected treasures since 
the early days of LP, when they 
were introduced to such items as La 
Battaglia di Legnano, Ernani, Un 
Giorno di Regno, I Lombardi, Luisa 
Miller, and Nabucco — all of which 
are available now only as imports 
and in outdated sound. But at least 
the basic Verdi repertory, from 
Aïda to Il Trovatore, is established as 
firmly, and repetitively, as almost 
anything else in the catalogue. 

The same cannot be said for 
Wagner. Nobody particularly ex- 
pects recordings of Die Feen or 
Rienzi. But there exists no stereo 
Meistersinger, Lohengrin, or Parsifal; 
and it is only this year — the fif- 
teenth of the LP era — that one can 
discern the shape of a complete, 
first-class Der Ring des Nibelungen, the 
four-opera cycle that represents the 
pinnacle of Wagnerism. 

Two factors are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for what might be termed 
the Wagner lag. One is the sheer 
length of the Wagnerian sagas, with 
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their proverbial woncerful moments 
and interminable half hours. The 
other is the comparative lack of 
great Wagnerian voices today, par- 
ticularly male voices. 

The shortage of heldentenors was 
discussed by one of the most re- 
nowned of the breed, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, during a recent visit to New 
York. Melchior, at seventy-three, 
still enjoys singing, as he demon- 
strated with a brief appearance on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall at a 
benefit concert of the Liederkranz 
Club, a New York singing group. 
He also enjoys talking about singing, 
as he demonstrated over a capacious 
seidel of beer. 

“We have run out of heroic 
tenors,” he said. ‘‘They are lacking 
in the proper foundation. All hel- 
dentenors must begin as baritones. 
The high notes from F to A need a 
solid basis in the lower part of the 
voice. A heroic tenor must be built 
on granite, like a skyscraper. If a 
skyscraper is built on sand, it sinks. 
So does a voice. I am trying to help 
establish a fund to give young singers 
scholarships so they can _ restudy 
their voices—to develop young 
baritones into heroic tenors.” 

Melchior was willing to name one 
or two of the new generation of 
Wagnerian tenors as having excel- 
lent prospects, but he expressed the 
view that they were putting their 
voices to uses which heralded a short 
life, but a merry one. 

“For example,’ he said, ‘‘take 
He has a good voice, that 
boy. Beautiful. But he is over- 
straining, and it is bound to tell. 
Of the 515 Metropolitan perform- 
ances I was scheduled to sing, I lost 
only three. I was singing even when 
I had gout in my knees so that I 
couldn’t kneel. Today there are 
Wagnerian sopranos, but not Wag- 
nerian tenors. And you need them 
both. It’s Tristan and Isolde, not 
Tristan or Isolde.” 

But, taking the heldentenors where 
they find them, the record com- 
panies are going ahead with Wag- 
nerian productions, notably the com- 
plete Ring of the Nibelung. ‘The 
process started in 1959 with a com- 
plete recording by London of Das 
Rheingold, the prologue to the Ring. 
Its success, commercial no less than 
artistic, was considerable, but it was 
not until the end of 1962 that the 
need for a full-length, first-class Die 
Walkiire, the second of the Ring 
operas, was satisfied. 





The lyric majesty of Sony sound 


A magnificent new stereophonic high fidelity tape system; precise, 
versatile, complete in itself, the Sony Sterecorder 500, with the 
revolutionary lid-integrating speakers, may be purchased for less 
than $399.50 complete with two F-87 cardioid dynamic microphones. 


Outstanding operational features distinguish the amazing new Sony 
Sterecorder 500: m Acoustical cone suspension speakers m Speakers combine 
to form carrying case lid = 4-track stereo and monophonic recording and 
playback m Vertical or horizontal operation m Microphone and line mixing 

= Sound on sound m Two V.U. meters = Hysteresis-Synchronous drive 

motor = Dynamically balanced capstan flywheel = Pause control a Contour 
switch m Automatic shut-off = Automatic tape lifters m FM stereo 

inputs æ Multiplex Ready! 


The Tapeway to Stereo 


Sony tape recorders, the most complete line of quality recording 
equipment in the world, start at less than $79.50. 

For literature or name of nearest dealer, write Superscope, Inc., Dept. J, 
Sun Vallev. Calif. In New York. visit the Sony Salon, 585 Fifth Avenue. 





This time RCA Victor was the 
producer, with Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducting the London Symphony Or- 
chestra and a cast headed by Birgit 
Nilsson as a secure and soaring 
Briinnhilde, Jon Vickers as a bright- 
sounding, youthful Siegmund, and 
George London as a dignified yet 
human Wotan (LDS-6706, stereo; 
LD-6706, monaural: five records). 

By today’s standards this is a 
group of well-nigh perfect Wag- 
nerites. Leinsdorf paces the score 
and the singers coolly and delib- 
erately, as if determined to let no 
detail escape, no climax misfire. 
Such passages as the “Ride of the 
Valkyries”? become part of a unified 
orchestral landscape rather than 
isolated peaks of excitement. The 
sound is open, warm, and clear, and 
the libretto-brochure well illustrated 
and easy to follow. But reading it 
‘still has its comfortably old-fashioned 
moments, as when the commands of 
one of the Valkyries to her noble 
steed are translated: ‘‘Quiet there, 
Brownie! Don’t break the peace!” 

The latest addition to the Ring is a 
new London release of Siegfried 
(OSA-1508, stereo; A-4508, mon- 
aural: five records). Siegfried prob- 
ably is the least performed of the 
Ring operas, and its representation on 
records has hitherto been pretty well 
limited to such orchestral excerpts as 
the “Forest Murmurs.” But in giv- 
ing it its first complete recording, 
London has obviated the need of 
another, for this is a sumptuous- 
sounding and generally well-sung 
performance which is powerfully 
conducted by Georg Solti. 

To say that there is never a dull 
moment in this slowly unwinding 
epic of a hero’s triumph over various 
natural and supernatural enemies 
would be something of an exaggera- 
tion. But the recording is surprisingly 
engrossing and compelling. Indeed, 
Siegfried on records often seems more 
convincing than Siegfried on the 
stage, if only because there is no 
stage director as powerful and re- 
sourceful as the human mind. Wag- 
ner’s dragons, invisible helmets, 
steam curtains, and magic fire sel- 
dom seem satisfactory on the stage, 
but they exist in his music. And it’s 
a simple matter to conjure them up 
quite vividly while listening to this 
recording. 

London, to be sure, provides 
quite a few aids to the imagination 
through the adroit use of sound and 
stereo, Wagner called for Fafnir the 
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Dragon to sing through a speaking 
tube, and whatever kind of contrap- 
tion the engineers have devised for 
the recording, the beast sounds suit- 
ably hollow and sepulchral. More- 
over, its every word is clear and 
understandable, a claim that very 
few nonrecorded dragons can make. 

As if to confirm Melchior’s gloomy 
views about the current state of 
Wagnerian vocalism, it is the tenor, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, who is the 
weak spot of this Siegfried. Windgas- 
sen is a thoroughly experienced and 
routined heldentenor who knows 
what is expected of a Siegfried and 
does his best to deliver. But there is 
little vibrance in his voice, and his 
general approach lacks ardor. 

The rest of the cast includes Birgit 
Nilsson, whose absence from any 
major Wagnerian recording today 
would be almost unthinkable; Hans 
Hotter, a somewhat worn but still 
imposing Wanderer; Gerhard Stolze, 
a Mime who is a vocal epitome of 
craft and cunning; and Joan Suther- 
land, a fluty Forest Bird. Engaging 
Miss Sutherland for this relatively 
minor part can only be described as a 
touch of bravado. But she sings her 
two brief passages beautifully, and 
is not the least of this massive al- 
bum’s adornments. 

With the arrival of Siegfried the 
entire Ring is available in stereo ex- 
cept for Die Gétterdammerung, which 
exists in complete form only in a 
London recording taken from a se- 
ries of broadcasts over the Norwe- 
gian State Radio in 1956. Although 
the Briinnhilde was none other than 
Kirsten Flagstad, the recording is 
indifferent in sound and uneven in 
performance. So before the Wagner 
gap can be considered closed, there 
remains the not so little matter of a 
complete stereo Götterdämmerung. 

Side by side with the new Wag- 
nerian recordings, the old ones have 
been reappearing. When a singer 
like Melchior relives the musical 
past, he can offer more than memo- 
ries in substantiation. Recent LP 
reissues of once-famous 78-rpm rec- 
ords present Melchior in the Tristan 
und Isolde love duet and the Lohengrin 
bridal chamber scene with Kirsten 
Flagstad (RCA Victor LM-2618); 
in operatic scenes and arias with 
Frida Leider (Angel COLH-132); 
and in the superb 1935 recording of 
Act I of Die Walkiire with Lotte 
Lehmann, Emanuel List, and Bruno 
Walter conducting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (Angel GOLH-133). 


In all of these one can hear Mel- 
chior in his prime, with the beauty 
of voice and intensity of expression 
that always were his hallmarks. 
Melchior seemed to approach Wag- 
ner as an enjoyment rather than 
as a task, and his general enthusiasm 
shines through these recordings, 
whether his partner is Flagstad or 
Leider (he preferred the latter, he 
says, for her greater “‘warmth’’). 

Two releases have come out as 
tributes to Flagstad, who died last 
December in Oslo at the age of sixty- 
seven. The Orfeo-Sonic Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, has issued a three- 
record album containing the fare- 
well concert sung on the Carnegie 
stage by Flagstad March 20, 1955, 
with Edwin MacArthur conducting 
the Symphony of the Air. The pro- 
gram included passages from Die 
Walküre and Gotterdimmerung, the 
*‘Tiebestod’’? from Tristan, and the 
Wesendonck songs. Considering that 
this was a stage performance, the 
sound is more than acceptable. 
From London comes a Flagstad 
“In Memoriam” record (OS-25778, 
stereo; 5778, monaural) consisting 
of“ War es so schmahlich” from Act III 
of Die Walkiire and several shorter 
selections — a rather scrappy and 
inadequate representation of a great 
singer. 

As if to demonstrate that the old- 
fashioned way of performing Wagner 
through strictly orchestral excerpts 
has not altogether perished, three 
new records are devoted to overtures, 
preludes, and the like, played by 
Hans Knappertsbusch and the Mu- 
nich Philharmonic (Westminster 
WST-17032, stereo; XWN-19032, 
monaural); by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia MS-6442, stereo; ML-5842, 
monaural); and Antal Dorati and the 
London Symphony (Mercury SR- 
90287, stereo; MG-50287, monaural). 

Of these, Knappertsbusch’s record 
is marred by tempos so lethargic as 
to be downright discouraging to the 
listener; and Ormandy’s features the 
lushly romantic sound for which the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is famous. 
Perhaps the single most exciting per- 
formance on the three records is 
Dorati’s Meistersinger overture, a 
warm, rich, thoroughly lyrical flood 
of sound. Whatever their virtues, 
these voiceless Wagner recordings do 
less than full justice to Germany’s 
greatest operatic genius. But they 
do solve the heldentenor problem. 
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By HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Chopin: The Complete Mazurkas 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; Columbia 
M3S (stereo) and M3L-285: three 
records 

If Alexander Brailowsky’s way with 
Chopin holds no surprises at this late 
date, neither does it offer any dis- 
appointments. Fluidity, sureness, 
sensibility, and the proper touch of 
poetry have marked his performance 
of this music for more years than 
he probably cares to count. Brailow- 
sky is currently engaged in a project 
of recording the complete piano 
music of Chopin for Columbia, and 
this album is an important milestone 
along the way. The mazurkas oc- 
cupy five sides of the album, the 
sixth being given over to the Polo- 
naises in G-sharp Minor, F Minor, 
and D Minor and the Chopin-Liszt 
“My Joys’ and “The Maiden’s 
Wish.” 


Mozart: Cosi Fan Tutte 

Karl Böhm conducting Philharmona 
Orchestra and Chorus with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; Christa Ludwig, 
mezzo-soprano; Hanny Steffek, soprano; 
Alfredo Kraus, tenor; Giuseppe Taddei, 
baritone; and Walter Berry, bass; Angel 
S-3631 (stereo) and 3631: four records 
Cosi Fan Tutte, a Mozart opera which 
the nineteenth century virtually ig- 
nored, has become a prime favorite 
in the twentieth. This is its fifth 
complete recording, and all are of 
substantial merit. The extras pro- 
vided by the new Angel album are 
unusually rich and warm sound; a 
beautifully blended portrayal of the 
two romantically confused sisters, 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella, by Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf and Christa Lud- 
wig; and the inclusion of two arias 
(for tenor and for mezzo-soprano) 
that are omitted from all other re- 
cordings. However, for all its love- 


liness of texture and sympathy of 
style the recording suffers occasion- 
ally from an overemphasis on sound 
“realism.” When Ferrando and 
Guglielmo, the two swains, serenade 
their ladyloves from a barge, the 
engineers have gone to such pains to 
achieve the effect of distance that 
one must strain to hear the music — 
or turn up the volume. Opinions 
differ as to the value of such ‘‘ac- 
tion” effects in operatic recording; 
this listener increasingly finds them 
dramatically insignificant and musi- 
cally annoying. 


Prokofiev: Piano Sonatas No. 2 in D 
Minor, Opus 14, and No. 3 in A Minor, 
Opus 28 

Rachmaninoff: Three Preludes; Bar- 
carolle; Etude Tableau; Elégie; Poli- 
chinelle 

Gary Graffman, pianist; Columbia MS- 
6444 (stereo) and ML-5844 

Gary Graffman is a young pianist 
who cannot be typed as a specialist 
in any one school or style of music. 
Almost everything he plays is stamped 
with authority, if not originality. 
Here he is nothing less than brilliant, 
responding with technical sureness 
and musical insight to Prokofiev’s 
vigorous sonatas and Rachmani- 
noff’s moody melodies. Among its 
other attributes, this record helps 
demonstrate why Prokofiev’s stature 
as a composer has grown steadily 
higher with every passing year since 
his death in 1953. 


Johann Strauss: Waltzes 

Wolfgang Sawallisch conducting Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra; Philips PHS 900- 
018 (stereo) and PHM 500-018 

Good recordings of Strauss waltzes 
are no novelty, but this one is a 
beauty — rich and bouncy in sound 
and with a compulsive yet graceful 
rhythm and lyricism. Sawallisch 
obviously is a conductor with his 
heart in his work — and in this par- 
ticular repertory. Rather than mix- 
ing in lesser-known waltzes among 
the famous ones, this recording con- 
centrates on the tried-and-true fa- 
vorites — ‘On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” “Roses From the South,” 
“Wine, Women and Song,” ‘‘Em- 
peror,”’ “‘Artist’s Life,” and ‘‘Voices 
of Spring.” 


Giuseppe di Stefano Sings Neapolitan 
Songs 

Giuseppe di Stefano, tenor, with orches- 
tra conducted by G. M. Guarino; Angel 
S-36102 (stereo) and 36102 
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Giuseppe di Stefano is as golden- 
voiced a tenor as exists in all Italy, 
so it is surprising as well as regretta- 
ble that he makes so few records 
nowadays. His characteristic lyri- 
cism, warmth, and musicianship are 
amply displayed in this collection of 
Neapolitan songs. Some of the selec- 
tions are of minor interest, but 
among them are Tosti’s ‘‘Mare- 
chiare” and Denza’s ‘‘Funiculi’, 
Funicula’,” which, according to the 
jacket notes, was written in celebra- 
tion of the running of the funicular 
railway up Mount Vesuvius. Or 
was this reviewer the only person in 
the world hitherto unaware of that 
fascinating fact? 


Ives: Washington’s Birthday; Hallow- 
e’en; The Pond; Central Park in the 
Dark 

Flanagan: The Lady of Tearful Regret 
William Strickland conducting Imperial 
Philharmonic of Tokyo and members of 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, with Eva 
Torklep Larson, soprano, and Yngvar 
Krogh, baritone; Composers Recordings, 
Inc., CRI-163 (monaural) 

One more extraordinary work by 
Charles Ives, the composer-insur- 
ance executive who died in 1954 
at the age of eighty, is added to the 
catalogue with ‘‘Washington’s Birth- 
day,” an orchestral evocation of a 
New England winter’s day. A bleak 
and astringent opening gives way to 
a village barn dance in which a 
jew’s-harp adds its twang to the 
gay and cheerful sounds. A haunting 
snatch of “Good Night, Ladies,” 
woven into the symphonic fabric, 
ends the piece and demonstrates that 
American popular tunes can be as 
effective as those of any other land 
when treated by a master composer. 
‘‘Washington’s Birthday” is a move- 
ment from a four-movement work 
called “A Symphony: Holidays,” 
which ought to be recorded in full. 
The three other brief Ives pieces on 
this record are more impressive for 
their refinement of technique than 
for their emotional or dramatic 
impact. William Flanagan’s ‘‘The 
Lady of Tearful Regret” is a setting 
of a poem by Edward Albee, the 
playwright. It creates a distinc- 
tive mood and atmosphere which 
the composer himself describes as 
“spooky.” Its exoticism reminded 
at least one listener of Stravinsky’s 
“Nightingale.” The performances 
of these American works by Japa- 
nese and Norwegian instrumentalists 
and singers are excellent. 
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E OF my generation were the last to see the 
veterans of the Civil War at their encampments — 
I remember well the one that was held on the 
Boston Common — and in the parades on Me- 
morial Day. Even in my youth there were only a 
limited number who marched in the honored 
spot behind the leading band; most of them took 
our applause and waved to us from the back seats 
of the open cars. My grandfather, who had been 
Colonel of the Third New Jersey Cavalry, would 
take no part in such affairs, for he felt that they 
reopened wounds which were better forgotten. 
But he always made old messmates welcome, and 
at many a Sunday supper his daughters, who took 
care of him, would whip up something special in 
the chafing dish for an unexpected caller. The 
whiskey, which in my part of the country was rye, 
would soon loosen the tongues and even make the 
Colonel forget the caution to go slow with the 
helpings. On one memorable evening the roast 
capon had already been carved for the girls and 
their beaus just before two visitors arrived; the 
bird was whisked out to the kitchen, where the 
breast and drumsticks were pinned back into 
place to make a better show. But when he gave 
one real saber stroke with the carver the whole 
thing fell apart, the pins glistening in the candle- 
light 

The Colonel didn’t need to read about the Civil 
War. He had been there, been on McClellan’s 
staff, had ridden with Burnside, had six horses 
shot under him, and had been rolled on by one ot 
them with such pain that the surgeon kept him 
walking, walking all night on the deck of the hos- 
pital ship which brought him home. He and his 
aide had been captured by Moseley’s Guerrillas 
and rescued, before they were strung up, by an 
Indiana regiment to whose colonel he wrote at 
New Year’s. Into those four and a hall years 
Grandfather crammed more living and daring 
and companionship than he was ever to find in 
life afterward, and he wanted no critic to tell him 
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what had happened and why. When his youngest 
daughter sent him two of Mary Johnston’s novels, 
The Long Roll and Cease Firing, for Christmas, he 
thanked her by saying, “They are nicely written, 
but when I read about a fight I want to read 
about it from the battle’s point of view.” 

To us who come after, the Civil War is at once 
the most tragic and inevitable chapter in Ameri- 
can history. I wonder that it was averted for so 
long and that, once begun, the Southerners, who 
had a talent for war-making but mighty little 
for internal administration, could have held out 
so tenaciously. It is the gift of Bruce Catron, 
our foremost living historian of the Civil War, 
that he can make clear to us today realities which 
were by no means so clearly comprehended at the 
time, either by the politicians in Washington or 
Richmond or by the generals at the front. TER- 
RIBLE SWIFT SWORD (Doubleday, $7.50), the sec- 
ond volume of The Centennial History of the Civil 
War, begins on the Monday after Bull Run and 
ends with the Emancipation Proclamation, an- 
nounced after the victory of Antietam ın the early 
autumn of 1862. Mr Catton is a fine assimilator 
and a shrewd scrutinizer, a tair judge of men and 
motives, and a swift idiomatic narrator. He does 
not use hindsight to make fools of the dead, but 
when a general like McClellan alters his testimony 
later in self-defense, Mr. Catton ıs swift to note. 
This book 1s alive with character and with the 
shared experience of humble men. 

One of the first points Mr. Catton makes is the 
earnest effort with which Lincoln strove to keep 
this ‘fa limited war.” The President believed that 
if he could persuade the border states to accept 
compensated emancipation, he could with military 
pressure and naval blockade induce the Deep 
South to cease its insurrection. The same philos- 
ophy permeated the high command, especially 
General McClellan and his staff, who as time 
dragged on without victory seemed more and 
more ready to accept a peace which would not 
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Even before the last summer hammock has sighed 
to a full stop, the big-season book battle is joined. Every- 
where at once there is competition for counter space, for 
critics’ time, for browsers’ pause. 

How to get all three? It’s automatic 


by one success after another, it’s an exhila- 
rating challenge to the second- or third- 
book writer who has started for anywhere, 
 Gtsa sharp struggle against time for the first-comer, for 
as the Saturday Review once cogently observed, books are 
fresh vegetables and a new batch will be delivered 
tomorrow. 





Arriving in late summer, then, are two from the 
established — Powers of Attorney by Louis Auchin- 
closs, a book again centered in the legal circles of Man- 
hattan, in a fictional world that is a little truer, because 
„more observable, than life itself. ($4.50) A long list of 
strong novels preceded this; most recently on the best- 
seller lists were The House of Five Talents and Portrait 
-in Brownstone. This is a natural for Auchincloss fans 
anda grand introduction to a prolific novelist for the new 
aficionado. 

The second. involves another sort of recognition — 
an old book newly appropriate. John Howard Griffin’s 
reputation rested on his novels The Devil Rides Outside 
sand Nuni, a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, until at 
the request of Sepia he undertook one of the strangest 
and most significant assignments of our day. Black Like 
Me is the intensely personal chronicle of a white man’s 
journey through the South as a Negro. It has had many 
honors i in the year and a half since its publication. “A 


moving | and troubling book written by an accomplished 


novelist... a scathing indictment of our society. I rec- 

“ommend ‘it to those who would understand why this re- 
public is in disfavor with the nonwhite peoples of the 
world.” Saturday Review ($3.50) 

And there are two who are moving on 
to a second from the rare event — a suc- 
cessful first novel. The Marquis by Joan 
Sanders, author of La Petite: advance read- 
ing copies to that professionally tough- 
minded group, the booksellers themselves, brought. some 
glowing reactions. Among the ‘couldn’t put it downs’ was 
one pleasantly forthright “Uncommonly good — the most 
` enjoyable historical novel to come my way in a long time,” 
and the academic reaction was equally heartening — from 
Harvard, inclusion in future reading lists on Seventeenth 
Century France, and from the French Center of New 
England, “The Court of Louis XIV comes to life under 
the skillful treatment of Joan Sanders — It’s a marvelous 
< picture of the times built around three figures — a King 





- _ =a Marquis — and the woman they both love.” ($4.95) 





for the well-established writer, bulwarked. 





Gloria Jahoda’s Annie had a warm : 
reception from the critics anda sale-that 
more than trebled that of the average first — 
novel. That gives her second, Delilah’s — 
Mountain, also a historical novel of the . 
Bickley family, that cherished headstart for attention, | 


($4.95) 


And three by writers new to book publishing in. 
America, all with the initial advantage of advance reports 
from professionals. Pacifice War Diary, 1942 - 1945, 
by James Fahey, might hetter perhaps have been called 
“A Bluejacket’s Diary,” for it is just that — the day to | 
day personal record of war at sea as it was experienced 
by a young seaman who had a natural gift for puttin 
down simply what was happening to him. and to thos 
within his sight. “One of the most astonishing memoir 
of the year. And I imagine that historians and other cre 
ative writers will quarry Mr. Fahey’s pages with proper 
appreciation of its high-tonnage veracity.” Charles Poore, 
The New York Times. “It has lessons to the youn 
officers and men in today’s Navy, and it should be a source 
of great pride to the old veterans of U.S.S, Montpelier... 
I whole-heartedly recommend Fahey’s book to all male _ 

high school graduates who are just leaving school and to — 
their parents.” Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz e 50 


A first novel that draws praise from 
long-established writers is the leisurely, 
warm, utterly convincing story of a family- 
century in the South, Tears are for the 
Living, by Margaret Bannister. “For sheer as 
readability and sweep it recalls Gone with the Wind? — 
Margaret Coit. “ . . . the completely real characters, the: 
authenticity of the milieu, together shed much light on 
that sometimes paradoxical, but always fascinating — 
phenomenon, ‘the Old Southern Family.’ ” Nancy Hal 
($5.75) 



































And as the last case in point, controversy in the | 
British press has built up momentum for attention here — 
to The Appeasers, by Martin Gilbert and Richard Gott. 
The Library Journal is typical of the prepublication pro- 
fessional reaction here: “A devastating case against those 
men who effectively encouraged German aggression, sup- 
ported Hitler’s aims and sought a Nazi alliance. The- 
charges are specific; the evidence is overwhelming. The 
accused can offer no factual defense, and no appeal to 
charity should pardon their infamy. It must also be ree 
membered that the appeasers did not ‘speak for England’; 
happily Gilbert and Gott do give full credit 
to those who saw the truth, dared express it, 
and were rejected for their honesty. An im- 
portant book for any library and every 
student of the modern world.” ($6.50) 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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abolish slavery. This theory was, of course, anath- 
ema to the Abolitionists and was finally dissipated 
by the Confederate victories of 1862. 

Mr. Catton, who gives full credit to the brilliant 
leadership of Jackson and Lee and to the fighting 
qualities of their ragged, resourceful armies, is 
equally telling in his analysis of why the Con- 
federate war effort failed. He stresses the ‘‘pro- 
found industrial weakness’ of the South which 
could never be surmounted once the federal pres- 
sure began to squeeze. He shows the lamentable 
lack of forethought in the handling of the provi- 
sions, the plunder of Nashville by its own citizens, 
the bonfires at Thoroughfare Gap when General 
Joe Johnston retreated and when more than a 
thousand tons of bacon were left behind to fry; he 
shows how the doctrine of states’ rights prompted 
the Southern governors to withhold troops from 
the central command; and he points up the 
idiocy of Secretary of War Benjamin in allowing 
re-enlistments to shift to other detachments and 
to elect their own officers, bypassing the martinets. 

Some of the liveliest writing is to be found in 
the portraiture, especially at those turning points 
when the hard decisions had to be made: flag 
officer David Farragut’s breaking into the inner 
harbor of New Orleans; McClellan’s capacity for 
self-delusion. and his slowness to act even when he 
had a captured copy of Lee’s battle plan before 
him (“No Civil War general was ever given so 
fair a chance to destroy the opposing army one 
piece at a time”); President Lincoln as at last he 
foresaw that. when the federal power applies its 
pressure on all fronts something is bound to col- 
lapse; General Grant, who “was doing no more 
than follow- a soldier’s instinct to get at the enemy 
and hit him”; Lee’s fateful inexplicable decision 
to stand and fight at Sharpsburg. 

In the long summer of 1862 as he waited pa- 
tiently for a Union victory, the President, says Mr. 
Catton, carried on a brooding soliloquy: the 
Emancipation had been written but not released, 
and now with a forethought that was characteris- 
tic he kept reviewing this fundamental idea. 
What practical effect would a proclamation have? 
What about the slaves themselves? ‘Suppose 
they could be induced by a proclamation of free- 
dom from me to throw themselves upon us, what 
Should we do with them? That question we are still 
trying to answer a century later. 


THAT GIRL IN AFGHANISTAN 


Ever since his first book, Tales of the South Pacific, 
James A. Micnener has been drawn to Asia. He 
is an American author who prefers to write about 
the foreign rather than the familiar, and in sub- 

sequent volumes he has proved himself a trust- 





worthy authority on Japan, Hawaii, and Korea. 
His new novel, caravans (Random House, $5.95), 
is a romantic tale of Afghanistan as it was in 1946, 
when. Russia and the United: States were first 
beginning to compete with each other for the 
affection of this border land, and when the direc- 
tion of its superstitious, hard-fighting. natives, 
some twelve million of them, was in the hands not 
of the foreign-educated civil servants but of the 
obstinate priests, the mad mullahs of history. 

The story comes to us through the eyes of Mark 
Miller, a graduate of Groton and. Yale who has 
found a place in the State Department. after a 
notable record in the navy. Mark has the sensi- 
tivity of his Jewish background and an. altogether 
disarming candor. He also has an eloquent com- 
mand of Pashto and enough French and German 
to handle the foreigners in his path. What pries 
Mark loose from our embassy in Kabul is the 
demand from a senator in Washington that “that 
Jaspar girl” be found. Ellen Jaspar is the daughter 
of a prosperous insurance man in Dorset, Pennsyl- 
vania. She rebelled against her family while still 
in high school, and she ran away from Bryn Mawr 
to marry an intelligent graduate student from 
Afghanistan as a protest against the American way 
of life. Mr. Michener wishes us to accept Ellen 
as the personification of Young Revolt, and this 
I can do only with a large pinch of salt. Whether 
as a woman or a symbol, she seems to me incredi- 
ble. At all events, she has been missing for thir- 
teen months, and Mark has to find her. 

The search for Ellen leads Mark back into the 
Middle Ages along the old caravan routes, across 
deserts, past the battlements of ancient cities half 
as old as time, and to campsites where he is made 
witness to executions of the most primitive law, to 
feuds and stabbings which somehow never touch 
his hide. He finds Ellen, and he also finds Mira, 
daughter of the leader of the caravan, and with 
her he tents under the stars. 

Throughout the long pursuit Mark is now 
helped and now traduced by the native rulers: 
Shah Khan, the ruler of the country; Moheb 
Khan, his son; Nur Muhammad, his guide from 
the embassy who keeps explaining ‘to him the 
nature of this brigand society; Zulfiqar, the owner 
of many camels who has every intention of corner- 
ing the market. What they tell. young Miller 
about Afghanistan is to me infinitely more re- 
warding than the hue and cry about Ellen. This 
is a travel novel in which the incidental informa- 
tion is much more fascinating than the sex. 


“THINK CAREFULLY, CAPTAIN!” 


In 1924, LAURENCE STALLINGS collaborated with 
Maxwell Anderson in writing What Price Glory?, 
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*FRANCIS BACON 
The Temper of a Man 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 


“With her admirable experience as a biog- 
rapher, her conscientious care as a histo- 
rian to document her study, and with her 
skill at precise delineation, briefly and to 
the point, she has seen further into this 
difficult and rewarding man than anyone 
else has.” — A. L. Rowse, N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Illustrated. $6.00 


KINSMEN 
OF THE GRAIL 


Dorothy James Roberts 


The heroic background and stark magnifi- 
cence of twelfth-century Wales spring to 
life in this magically convincing novel of a 
world-weary knight torn between flesh 
and spirit and of a destiny-laden young 
man who becomes the boldest knight of 
all, $5.75 


*THING TO LOVE 
Geoffrey Household 


Against the violent background of politics 
and revolution in a Latin American re- 
public, the author of Rogue Male tells a 
brilliant, audacious story about a profes- 
sional soldier whose personal integrity and 
loyalty to the country that employs him 
changes the course of that country’s his- 
tory. $5.95 


TWO TUDOR 
PORTRAITS 


Hester W. Chapman 
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Lady Katherine Grey and 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 


“Mrs. Chapman writes expertly and enter- 
tainingly about Tudors and Stuarts and 
such. Her pages are alive with interesting 
details and she creates the Tudor era with 
sharp, selective mastery.” — CHARLES 
Poore, N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $4.75 


EXPLOSION IN 
A CATHEDRAL 


Alejo Carpentier 


A brilliantly conceived novel based on the 
turbulent career of a Frenchman who rose 
to power as a revolutionary leader in 
Haiti, by the Haitian novelist whom Dame 
Edith Sitwell calls “one of the greatest 


ror 


living writers”. $5.75 


*PSYCHIATRY IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 
Edited by Charles Rolo 


This vigorous introduction to modern 
psychiatry grew from a special supplement 
of the Atlantic which proved to be one of 
the most popular in the magazine’s history., 
Among its contributors are the country’s 
leading physicians, psychiatrists, and 
writers. $5.00 


*THE AMERICANS 


A New History of the 
People of the United States 


Oscar Handlin 


The Pulitzer Prize-winning author of The 
Uprooted here presents a magnificent his- 
tory of the United States, showing how 
the American character was formed. Im- 
peccable in scholarship and highly read- 
able in style, it leaves the reader with a 
new understanding of his country. 
Illustrated. $6.95 
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*NIGHT COMES TO 
THE CUMBERLANDS 

A Biography of a Depressed Area 
Harry M. Caudill 


“Caudill’s book is reminiscent of such 
earlier works as Sinclair’s The Jungle, 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, and 
Agee’s Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. 
Although one may differ with details of 
interpretation, in probing dark areas of 
American life such books as these and 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands speak 
eloquently to the American conscience.” 
—Srewarr L. UpaLL, Secretary of the 
Interior (From the foreword ). Illustrated. 

$6.75 


*THE STORIES OF 
WILLIAM SANSOM 
Introduction by Elizabeth Bowen 
William Sansom 


A collection of thirty-three short stories 
from Mr. Sansom’s earlier volumes — vir- 
tuoso performances by one of England’s 
most gifted storytellers. “This writer's 
strength, apart from his way of seeing, is 
his style — subtle, alert, concrete, racy, 
poetic.” — N. Y. Times. $6.00 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 





The Atlantic Monthly 


a highly successful play about the Americans in 
World War I. Before he joined the marines 
Stallings had been a journalist and scriptwriter. 
In the marines he became a combat officer with 
the Second Division and lost a foot at Belleau 
Wood. His big hobbling figure was a familiar 
sight in the Broadway of the early twenties, and 
the punch line of his famous play, “Hey, Flagg, 
wait for baby,” was quoted by us all. 

THE poucHBOYS (Harper & Row, $7.95) is Mr. 
Stallings’ large-scale endeavor to join his vivid per- 
sonal memories with a more objective, general 
history of the A.E.F. in 1917-1918. It is an ambi- 
tious effort and an uneven one. When Mr. Stal- 
lings writes of the individual soldier and of intense 
but limited action, he can be clear, lively, and skill- 
ful as he recalls the horrors and the comedy, the 
confusion and improvisation, the cocky, wise- 
cracking, insubordinate gallantry of an army 
that was half-trained, dependent on foreign 
weapons, and only a jump from the offhand 
stoicism of the frontier. Mr. Stallings’ bibliog- 
raphy ranges from Floyd Gibbons to Barbara 
Tuchman to army records. Somewhere in his 
plowing through personal reminiscence or divi- 
sional histories or his own memories, Mr. Stallings 
has recovered the words of a wounded doughboy 
offered water beside a French gully flatteringly 
called a river: “Give it to the Ourcq River; it 
needs it more than I do.” The Rainbow Division, 
hastily amalgamating National Guard units whose 
forebears had murdered each other in the Civil 
War, turned up an Alabama gunner who told an 
inquiring liaison man, “Yank, this battery ain’t 
never had no goddamn top sergeant and ain’t 
never going to stand for none.” But Sergeant 
Lauer of the First Division told the survivors of a 
now-officerless company, “‘I have been ordered to 
reach our objective. I am going to advance until 
every man falls, and then go get it myself.” The 
objective was reached. And the Thirty-second 
Division, christened “‘the Terribles” by a French 
commander, deserved the name but ‘‘boasted 
only one distinction. ‘We are,’ they said, ‘the 
only division which did not claim to win the 
war.’ ” 

When he deals with this kind of material, or 
with such a circumscribed and essentially Ameri- 
can enterprise as Pershing’s furious and astound- 
ingly effective campaign against venereal disease, 
Mr. Stallings is successful. But when, with maps 
and a massing of detail, he attempts to explain 
what is happening along the whole Western front, 
he and the reader disappear into pea-soup fog. 
I think his first prompting was personal — to 
write a memorial to the men he served with in 
1918. I wish he had stopped at that and had not 
attempted to do justice to the big panorama. 


Reader’s Choice 


sy WILLIAM BARRETT 





In her earlier fiction Mary McCarrtuy carried 
on a running battle with her characters. If they 
ever threatened to break free and lead a fictional 
life of their own, she stuck pins in them and coldly 
watched them squirm. She wrote with fabulous 
cleverness, to be sure; but it was not always clear 
whether she was writing as a novelist creating 
a genuine work of the imagination or as a superior 
purveyor of gossip. Her literary fame really rested 
on her brilliance as an essayist. She advanced 
bold and paradoxical ideas; and her intellectual 
range — she could write about art, history, the 
theater, or ideas with equal verve — dazzled her 
readers. Beyond all this, the image of Miss 
McCarthy as “the compleat woman” invested 
her literary personality with the glamour of a 
film star. 

THE GROUP (Harcourt, Brace & World, $5.95) 
gives us a new Mary McCarthy. Age cannot 
wither her infinite variety, but at least it has 
mellowed her; and she writes here with an under- 
standing and compassion that were absent from 
her earlier work. Moreover, she sticks much 
more faithfully to the novelist’s job; the experi- 
ences of eight Vassar girls of the class of 1933 are 
told through their own actions and dialogue, 
more or less as they themselves lived them. The 
author does not project herself in front of her 
characters, nor does she step away from them 
to dissect them in thinly disguised essays. 

The novel opens with a wedding and closes 
with a funeral. The two scenes, particularly the 
first, are beautifully composed tableaux, magnifi- 
cent photographs of an occasion with all the 
details meticulously assembled, including those 
that give the picture its haunting period quality. 
Between these two scenes, in which all of the 
group are assembled, the tangled skeins of eight 
different lives unwind and interweave. Yet the 
eight different stories have the unity of a novel, 
for they turn around the pivotal figure of the 
group, Kay Strong. She is the first to announce 
her engagement, just before graduation; it is her 
wedding that is being celebrated at the start, and 
her funeral at the close. Kay is the bellwether of 
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the group in their struggle for eman- | 
cipation. Though the girls are all) 
solidly middle-class, and six of them 
from the Social Register, they insist 
on meeting life free from parental 
protection or guidance. Kay’s death 
at the end — whether by accident 
or suicide — is a symbol of a kind. 
It is now 1940, the time of the Battle 
of Britain, and she falls from the win- 
dow of her room in the Vassar Club | 
while doing some volunteer airplane 
spotting. ‘“‘In a sense,” somebody | 
remarks at her funeral, “Kay is the 
first war casualty.” This is Miss| 


McCarthy’s neat way of ringing out| | 


the old years of the New Deal and 
ushering in the new period of the 
war. 

In the seven years after gradua- 
tion the girls have had their varied 
adventures with careers, love, mar- | 
riage, and divorce. Now they are) 
just beginning to show the lines of) 
early middle age and to settle into | 
their separate molds, some predicta- 
ble and others quite unexpected. 
What will happen to them during 
the war and in the decade to come? 
It would seem Miss McCarthy has 
here the beginning of a series; she 
could take the group through the 
forties, the fifties, and on into 
the New Frontier. This suggestion, 
which may sound frivolous, is, in 
fact, praise of the author’s achieve- 
ment in giving her characters a life 
that continues beyond the covers 
of the book. One never felt that 
way about Miss McCarthy’s charac- 
ters in the past — they had been 
pinned down, dead. 





EYES TOWARD THE WEST 


YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO, Russia’s 
best poet since the death of Paster- 
nak, recently got himself into hot 
water in his own country with A 
PRECOCIOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Dut- 
ton, $4.00). From its outspoken 
bluntness, well preserved in the Eng- 
lish version by translator Andrew 
R. McAndrew, it is easy to see 
why the Communist authorities were 
disturbed. Besides being a candid 
self-portrait of a remarkably vital 
and rebellious personality, this little 
book is also one of the best revela- 
tions yet published of the inner 
turmoil and ferment that have been 
going on inside the Soviet Union, 
particularly among young people, 
since Stalin’s death in 1953. 

It is nothing new for Yevtushenko | 
to be in trouble. Earlier he was| 
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The only completely new college desk 
dictionary in ten years... 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH NEW COLLEGIATE 


Like old soldiers, old dictionaries 
never die. They just “fade away” 
when you try to look up new words. 
Words like epoxy, karate, laser, 
malaguena, megalopolis. 

But look up these new words in 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate 
and you find every one. In fact, more 
than 20,000 new words and new 
meanings are included in 130,000 
entries. 

This brand-new Merriam-Webster 
covers today’s English language as 
no other desk dictionary can hope or 
claim to do! This is true because only 
Merriam owns the exhaustive records 
of actual educated language use that 
are absolutely essential for preparing 
an accurate, complete, authoritative 
dictionary. 


A conclusive “see for yourself” test 
Tomorrow, take this advertisement 
into your book, department, or sta- 
tionery store. 

See if you can find epoxy or laser 
or malaguena (we could go on and 
on) in any desk dictionary but the 





just-off-the-press Webster’s Seventh 
New Collegiate. 

See for yourself that Webster’s 
Seventh New Collegiate is without 
question today’s most up-to-date and 
complete desk dictionary: the one 
dictionary that will help you most in 
school, home, or office. $5.75 unin- 
dexed; $6.75 indexed. ©G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Gives everything you need for full 
understanding, accurate use of words 
1. clear, vivid, precise definitions; 

2. 10,000 helpful usage examples; 

3. status labels to guide in word selection; 
4. synonym paragraphs for related words; 
5. 30,000 accurate, precise etymologies; 


6. scientific names for plants, animals; 
7. simplified pronunciation symbols; 
8. unique special-information sections, 


Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate is the 
one desk dictionary that most fully meets 
the requirements of accuracy and complete- 
ness specified by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


Start the school year right with 


Q Mevuam-Websli 


REG US PAT OFF. 


the trusted and authoritative name in dictionaries 
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wal PRAISERS 
GDP OF FOLLY 





By Walter Kaiser. Akeenap- 
praisal of Renaissance cul- 
ture based on its three great 
fools — Erasmus’ Stultitia, 
Rabelais’ Panurge, Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff, and con- 
cluding with a brief dis- 
cussion of Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote. This superb study 
is co-winner of the 19638 
Harvard University Faculty 
Prize. $7.75 


























HAWTHORNE: 
A Critical Study 
Revised Edition 


By Hyatt H. Waggoner. To 
the new edition of this high- 
ly praised book, the author 
has added important mate- 
rial and revisions, includ- 
ing a discussion of the dis- 
tinctions between artist and 
man, between two types of 
meaning in art, and a major 
revision of the chapter on 
The Marble Faun, $5.75 









=à A Portrait of 
P the Anti-Slavery 
Cause 


AGAINST WIND 
AND TIDE 


By Walter M. Merrill. Here 
is a full-scale biography of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, leader 
of the anti-slavery move- 
ment and one of the 19th 
Century’s most colorful 
characters. Using public and 
private sources, Mr. Merrill 
offers a fascinating picture 
of both the man and his 
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expelled from the Young Com- 
munists’ League and the Writers’ 
Union for unorthodox opinions and 
behavior. Official critics have la- 
beled him ‘‘ideological leader of the 
juvenile delinquents” and “‘bard of 
the gutter,’ because he sought to 
write poetry true to his own experi- 
ence rather than to the Party line. 
Though his poems also express a 
fervent and idealistic faith in Com- 
munism, the ‘‘dogmatists’? — func- 
tionaries who became entrenched 
in the hierarchy under Stalin and 
want to protect their bureaucratic 
positions — will not let him alone. 
Besides the political issue, there is 
involved here a conflict between 
generations. Yevtushenko is the 
spokesman for Russian youth who 
came to maturity after World War 
II and expected that the victory 
over Germany would produce much 
more liberalization than it has. 
Yevtushenko’s boyhood was rather 
wild. Knowing he wanted to be a 
poet almost from the time he could 
first read and write, he was bored 
with formal academic studies and 
flunked out of school. He has edu- 
cated himself by wide and voracious 
reading, which included a surpris- 
ing number of Western authors 
not particularly beloved by the 
Party censors. Here too he seems 
typical of his generation, who have 
their eyes eagerly turned toward 
the West, despite the slogans of 
Western decadence preached at 
them by their elders. With some 
of the young people, this interest 
may consist merely in a liking for 
jazz, pipestem trousers, and duckbill 
haircuts; but there are those who 
have a genuine and serious curiosity 
about Western literature and art. 
Yet unrest seems to have brought 
no disaffection with the Communist 
regime as a political system. The 
Russian people, Yevtushenko makes 
clear, are proud of their Revolution 
and still believe in its ideals. Dur- 
ing the worst years of the purges 
Stalin remained a benevolent father 
image whom the people could not 
believe to be personally responsi- 
ble for those injustices. Even now, 
Yevtushenko finds himself speaking 
of Stalin with mixed emotions, 
more often lamenting the dictator’s 
mistakes than attacking his crimes. 


ODD MAN OUT 


From his first novel, The Tin 
Drum, a tumultuous and fantastic 
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panorama of life under the Nazis, 
Gunter Grass has turned to a 
smaller and quieter genre in CAT 
AND MOUSE (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $3.95), a novella told in a 
minor key, and little more than an 
evocative reminiscence of a single 
character. Mr. Grass, however, has 
not changed his preference for a 
hero with a marked physical pecu- 
liarity as a visible and outward sign 
of the lonely fate of the individual 
who differs in any way from the 
crowd. In the earlier novel the 
narrator-protagonist was only thirty- 
one inches high; the present hero, a 
fourteen-year-old boy named Joa- 
chim Mahlke, has a huge Adam’s 
apple, large as a mouse, with which 
society plays like a cruel cat. 

Mahlke’s life becomes a desperate 
and heroic act of compensation for 
his deformity. He drives himself to 
excel at sports and swimming. An 
adventurous diver, he salvages old 
parts and junk from a sunken mine- 
sweeper in Danzig Harbor. In the 
last years of the war, he is called up 
for duty; on the Russian front he 
wins his country’s highest award for 
heroism, the Iron Cross, which he 
proceeds to wear high on his neck in 
order to hide his unsightly excres- 
cence. Here, Mr. Grass is saying in 
effect, is one more bit of hardware 
just as useless as the old junk sal- 
vaged by Mahlke asa boy. On leave, 
Mahlke goes AWOL, takes his 
last dive in the harbor, and disap- 
pears without a trace. So, too, did 
the individualist disappear sound- 
lessly under the collective flood of 
the Nazis. 

In Cat and Mouse Mr. Grass is a 
more accomplished stylist and much 
more in control of his narrative than 
in The Tin Drum. Yet there is no 
loss of his power, like that of the 
old Gothic artists, to make the fan- 
tastic vivid and unforgettable. In 
the frequent pauses of his story he 
evokes very well those empty mo- 
ments of boyhood when the gang 
hangs around a deserted pier or 
beach looking for some crazy thing 
to do to relieve its boredom. But 
despite these marks of a superior 
talent, this story is too slight, and its 
hero too unsubstantial to bear the 
burden of Mr. Grass’s message. 


BEAT AND BEATIFIED 


No two writers would seem to 
differ more in the qualities of their 
talent and temperament than Jack 


Kerouac and J. D. Salinger. How- 
ever, both share the same preoccu- 
pation with Oriental religion, and 
both are obsessed by characters in 
pursuit of holiness and salvation. 
In VISIONS OF GERARD (Farrar, 
Straus, $3.95) Mr. Kerouac has 
produced his own version of the 
saintly elder brother to stand beside 
Mr. Salinger’s Seymour Glass. Per- 
haps literary historians in the future 
may single out an interest in salva- 
tion as one of the special themes to 
emerge in the younger American 
writers in the fifties. Has not Mr. 
Kerouac himself, speaking for the 
Beat Generation, suggested that the 
word was really derived from ‘‘beat- 
itude’’? It is consoling to know that 
all those young people in beards 


and sneakers are out not for kicks | 


but for the peace that passeth 
understanding. 
Mr. Kerouac has come back 


from his transcontinental odysseys 
to the scenes of his boyhood among 
the French Canadian immigrants of 
Lowell, Massachusetts; and the re- 
turn home is all to the good. The 
scope of his canvas may have shrunk, 
but his writing has become more 
restrained and poignant than it was 
in his wandering epics. 
ally, language does skitter out of 
control —‘“‘Christ in the temple 
bashing the moneychanger tables 
everywhichaway and scourging them 
with his seldom whip” — but those 
passages of torrential typing, which 
Mr. Kerouac once mistook for genu- 
ine writing, have become much 
rarer now. 

More important still, by returning 
to his own soil and antecedents, 
and in a French Catholic context 
rather than in the borrowed frame- 
work of Oriental religion, Mr. 
Kerouac makes the figure of the 
saint more understandable. The 
story is a lyrical remembrance by 
the narrator, Jean Duluoz, a mask 
for the author himself, of his older 
brother Gerard, who died at the 
age of nine. Gerard loved all beings 
and encouraged others to do like- 
wise; and even the tough old nuns 
who taught him at school had come 
in the end to believe that his visions 
of Heaven were real. All this could 
have been very mawkish, but in Mr. 
Kerouac’s hands it manages to be 
touching and sincere. Fortunately, 
Gerard’s frail figure is surrounded 
by some very down-to-earth French 
Canadians in the rest of the Duluoz 
family. 


Occasion- | | 



















“The most lucid 
presentation of world 
history in narrative 
form that I know.” 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 





THE RISE OF THE WEST 


A History of the Human Community 


History as it is seldom written today. “A remark- 
able tour de force... history in the old Greek sense 
of inquiring, investigating.” 
“A model of how to tame the infinite.” 


— CRANE BRINTON 


— G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


by William H. McNeill 


Illustrated $12.50 
At your bookstore or from 


The University of Chicago Press EZ Chicago and 
Nabi fee! 


London 





dark obsession 


by Carlos Baker 


THE LAND OF 
RUMBELOW 


This strikingly original 
novel traces its hero 
through a psychological 
inferno as, driven by a 
sense of evil, he searches 
out the secrets of a writer 
as tormented as himself. 
$4.95 at all bookstores 


ek SCRIBNERS 
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RANDOM 
HOUSE 
ANNOUNCES 


The ; 
Essential 
Lippmann | 


A Political Philosophy for Liberal 
Democracy. The monumental single- 
volume selection from the range of 
Walter Lippmann’s life work. Edited by 
CLINTON ROSSITER and JAMES LARE. 
$7.50, now at your bookstore. 
RANDOM HOUSE 
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Mr. Kerouac was never a great 
hand at organization, and at times 
the memories of his boyhood are 
spattered about in vivid disarray; 
but out of the rambling structure 
there does emerge a picture of a 
very real family engaged in nothing 
more exciting than the daily chores 
of survival. In old Duluoz, father 
of the family, Mr. Kerouac has 
created his first solidly mature char- 
acter, which may indicate a new 
maturity in the author himself. 


FREEWHEELING MEMOIRS 


SHeLacu DELANEY was only nine- 
teen when she took the theatrical 
world by storm with her play A 
Taste of Honey. Now an aging 
twenty-four, she has written a breezy 
and refreshing book about herself, 
SWEETLY SINGS THE DONKEY (Put- 
nam, $4.00), which places her well 
ahead of Yevtushenko in the race 
of precocious autobiographers. But 
she is too irreverent a person to pre- 
tend to tell a solemn story of her 
life; and her book, not a formal 
autobiography, is really a miscellany 
of prose sketches and reminiscences, 
loosely bound together yet revealing 
a great deal about herself, about 
some odd characters in the English 
Midlands, where she grew up, and 
about the tone and temper of life 
today in certain quarters of Britain. 

She seems to have been an early 
victim of an overactive imagination. 
At a convalescent home, where she 
spent some time as a child, the nuns 
could do little with her. The hori- 
zons of the home were cramped, but 
Miss Delaney’s restless mind could 
always open up vistas of experience 
far beyond the ordinary. Whenever 
a social worker arrived, Shelagh 
would conjure up some lurid past 
to shock the interviewer. But if 
nuns and teachers found her too 
irrepressible to deal with, she had 
no trouble establishing contact with 
common folk. 

Miss Delaney has a fine ear and a 
great gift for setting people vividly 
before us in their talk. In a few 
pages she catches an eccentric uncle, 
a domineering schoolmaster, or the 
whole atmosphere of a bus en route 
to London for a weekend football 
match. And she seems to do it as 
casually as if she could turn it out by 
the yard. 


In 1910, when Ben HeEcut was 
sixteen, he went to work as a re- 
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porter on the Chicago Journal. Chi- 
cago was then a wide-open city, lusty 
and raucous, a combination of fron- 
tier town and sprawling industrial 
metropolis. The young cub reporter, 
assigned to cover crimes and hang- 
ings, got to see a pretty colorful slice 
of the city’s life. In GAILY, GAILY 
(Doubleday, $3.95) he turns an 
amused and affectionate eye back 
upon those early years, and the 
gusto and hearty vulgarity of his 
writing is a pretty fair match for his 
subject matter. 

Most of his memories are an- 
ecdotes of the tall-tale variety. 
Mr. Hecht, however, assures us 
that he has checked his memory 
carefully, and though on some 
points it is indeed vague at this late 
date, on the whole things were more 
or less the way he is reporting them. 

A good sample, and one of the 
tallest tales, is the plot concocted by 
Charles MacArthur, with whom 
Hecht was later to write the crusad- 
ing play against newspaper editors, 
The Front Page. The wonder drug 
just discovered at that time was ad- 
renalin; and MacArthur had heard 
that if it were injected immediately 
after death it would bring the dead 
man back to life. A prominent 
gangster, Frankie Piano, was about 
to be hanged; MacArthur and Hecht 
planned to smuggle the body away 
immediately after the execution, 
have a doctor administer the drug, 
and sell the exclusive story of this 
“return of Lazarus”? to newspapers 
throughout the country. After much 
haggling, they had lined up the 
cooperation of doctor, assistant war- 
den, and the gangster himself, and 
everything seemed to be going fine. 
The hanging went off well, but at 
the last moment, when the two re- 
porters were about to rush off with 
the body, disaster struck: the head 
warden, who had been tipped off, 
walked in and took possession, and 
to make sure that Piano would not 
return to the land of the living, he 
had the body sent to the hospital for 
decapitation. Believable? Well, as 
Mr. Hecht makes clear, newspaper- 
men were a bolder breed in those 
days. 

Not all of these memories have to 
do with the criminal and lawless. 
Mr. Hecht’s story carries him over 
into the twenties, when Chicago 
for a while was the scene of a literary 
renaissance sparked by Sherwood 
Anderson, Carl Sandburg, and Max- 
well Bodenheim. In the background 


hovered the older figure of Theo- | 
dore Dreiser; and the younger Ring | 
Lardner, still a sports reporter, | 
sometimes turned up, taciturn then 
as he would always be. Mr. Hecht 
knew them all pretty intimately, | 


and he recalls them now charitably | ¥ 


but candidly. 


WELL-BRED JUNGLE 


Without the rule of law human 
society would surely relapse into | 
savagery. Yet the operations of | 
men at law, though as formalized as 
the movements of a ballet, can have 
at times the ferocity of nature’s | 





fiercest jungles. POWERS OF ATTOR- 
NEY by Lours AucuiNncLoss (Hough- | 
ton Mifflin, $4.50) demonstrates | 
that even in the most genteel and re- 
spectable of legal firms the sheathed 
knife is always ready for the other 
fellow’s jugular as the partners po- 
litely jostle each other on the move 
up or down the ladder of promotion. 

Tower, Tilney & Webb is one of 
the largest and toniest “law fac-| 
tories” on Wall Street; and its senior 
partner and guiding spirit, Clitus | 
Tilney, is a proven pillar of respecta- | 
bility. But old Clitus is not above 
going behind another partner’ s back | 
to ruin him, even if it means con- 
niving against the firm. Not that he 
is a wicked man; in most matters 
Clitus Tilney is the kindly and pa- 
ternal father who tries to keep the 
firm together as one large happy 
family. Mr. Auchincloss is too sub- 
tle a novelist to paint characters | 
simply black or white; he knows that 
an essentially good man like Clitus 
Tilney can also be ruthless when 
caught in the inexorable pull of his 
own power. 

The author, an attorney himself, 
is able to invest the complicated 
business of wills, trusts, and lawsuits 
with high drama. The stories are 
meticulously plotted; and as the| 
same characters keep reappearing, | 
the book might almost be read as a 
novel whose hero is the firm. The 
characters are mostly the well-born 
and the highly placed; but since the 
firm is something of a microcosm, 
some mavericks and roughnecks do 
break in to balance the picture. One 
of our most intelligent and adult | 
novelists, Mr. Auchincloss succeeds 
by sheer substance rather than frills; 
and if at times he seems to be writing 
as stolidly and impassively as a 
lawyer making a brief, his material 
is good enough to carry the day. 










Some people are convinced that it 
does. 

They read in the Bible, for example, 
that the stars are fixed in the “roof” of 
the world like luminous ornaments, 
which is the way they appeared to the 
unscientific eyes of the authors of 
Genesis. Later scientific knowledge 
proves that the stars are incandescent 
bodies moving in space. 

Although willing to acknowledge that 
God created the universe, these scienti- 
fic-minded folks refuse to believe the 
Biblical account in which apparently it 
all took place in six days. Also, they 
contend that the scientific evidences of 
evolution appear to contradict the Bible 
in this instance. 

As far as Catholics are concerned, 
there can be no real conflict between 
scientific truth and religious truth. From 
the time of Moses down to the present 
day, science has opened the doors to 
many of the earth’s physical secrets —in- 
cluding in our own time, the fantastic 
secret of atomic energy. There will un- 
doubtedly occur, in the unforeseeable 
future, even more revolutionary discov- 
eries. But the fact remains that science 
has yet to produce any evidence that 
discredits the basic truths of Holy 
Scripture. 

The Bible, to begin with, is a book 
of religion—not a scientific textbook. 
The Book of Genesis should be regarded 
therefore, not as a scientific explanation 
of the heavens and the earth, but as an 
exposition of certain divine truths. These 
include such matters as the creation of 
all things... the creation of man as the 
object of God’s special providence... 
the unity of the human race . . . the loss 
of man’s original state of blessedness 
through original sin . . . God’s promise 
and plan of redemption. 


S-U P Re ae 


DOES SCIENCE PROVE 
THE BIBLE WRONG? _. 









In writing of these things, the authors 
of the Old Testament were divinely pro- 
tected against error. God did not, how- 
ever, stand over them and dictate what 
they wrote. Their writings, therefore, 
while recording basic truths, are clothed 
in language forms common to their pri- 
mitive time, and are influenced by 
cultural and scientific concepts far less 
enlightened than our own. 

A correct appraisal of the Book of 
Genesis, and the history of Creation, re- 
quires an understanding of the meanings 
which the Old Testament authors in- 
tended to convey, and an appreciation 
of the language forms, philosophy and 
mores of their times. An interesting 
pamphlet explaining these things, and 
detailing the doctrine of the age-old 
Catholic Church concerning Creation, 
will be sent free on your request. No- 
body will call on you. Write today for 
Pamphlet No. B-48. 


Free—Mail Coupon Today 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
3473 South Grand, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
‘God's Story of Creation” 
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Beginning the 
second series of 


The 
Adams 
Papers 


“One of the great achievements 
in historical publication in our 
time.” —J. R. Wiggins, Editor, 

WASHINGTON POST 





Adams Family 


- Correspondence 


Volumes I and II 
(1761-1778) 
L. H. BUTTERFIELD, Editor 


Wendell D. Garrett, 
Associate Editor 
Marjorie E. Sprague, 
Assistant Editor 

In 1961, the first four vol- 
umes of THE ADAMS PA- 
PERS inaugurated one of the 
most monumental publishing 
projects ever undertaken, win- 
ning the Carey-Thomas Award 
for the best example of creative 
publishing and universal ac- 
claim from historians and 
scholars, 

The published record of this 
famous family now continues 
with the first two volumes of 
the ADAMS FAMILY COR- 
RESPONDENCE, The 600 let- 
ters of these two volumes begin 
with the hitherto unpublished 
courtship letters between John 
Adams and Abigail Smith, de- 
scribe the day-by-day happen- 
ings in the Continental Con- 
gress and Revolution, and 
conclude in 1778, as Adams 
heads for his first diplomatic 
mission accompanied by his ten 
year old son, John Quincy, 

Here begins the fascinating 
personal record of a crucial 180 
years during which America 
gained her independence, fought 
to preserve it, and rose to the 
rank of a leading power, 


ADAMS FAMILY 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Volumes I and II, 1000 pages, 16 
pages of illustrations. Set: $17.50 


THE DIARY AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

JOHN ADAMS 

Volumes I to IV, 1600 pages, 49 
illustrations, Set: $30.00 

Order from your bookstore or 
write for descriptive brochure— 


he Belknap Press of 


1913 ARVARD 
1963 UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Mass, 








POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Burt BLecaman, author of How 
Much, continues his attack on Jewish 
family life in THE WAR OF CAMP 
omonco (Random House, $3.95). 
Perhaps family life is not quite an 
accurate description of the target, 
and yet Randy would not be in 
residence at the ghastly outpost of 
Omongo if his parents had not 
thought the place a desirable exten- 
sion of their normal milieu. Randy 
is a Nice Jewish Boy, aged, one 
gathers, about thirteen. He is to 
meet other Nice Jewish Boys and 
form connections. What he meets is 
a gaggle of little fools, brutes, and 
snobs, presided over by a mercenary 
neo-Nazi and his brainless drill 
sergeants, all but one of them Nice 
Jewish Men. With all due respect to 
the picturesque vigor of Mr. Blech- 
man’s prose and the unmistakable 
seriousness of his purpose, we’ve 
had all this before. The group 
sadism, the furtive homosexuality, 
the lecherous wife of the headmaster, 
the abused artist, the dedicated mili- 
tary type whose real trouble is 
impotence, the dismal backwoods 
harlots, the cheating, whining, bully- 
ing boys—they are all familiar 
items. These qualities and char- 
acters have embellished a long series 
of books, fictional and factual, about 
boys’ schools, gangs, and camps, and 
making them Jewish doesn’t make 
them any the less stereotypes. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF FANTASY 
(Praeger, $16.00) involves such a 
bevy of authors and translators that 
it is a wonder any agreement was 
ever reached on the text. This 
survey of “Utopian building and 
planning in modern times? was 
written by Ulrich Conrads and 
Hans G. Sperlich, German special- 
ists in art and architecture, and 
“translated, edited and expanded” 
by Christine Craseman Collins and 
George R. Collins, American art 
historians. It is a book for specialists 
and buffs in the outer, advanced 
fringes of architectural experiment, 
full of intricate plans and sketches of 
things never built, and photographs 
of a number of unusual structures 
that have actually been erected. 

Loys Masson, normally an inter- 
esting author, has written a novel 
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hardly up to his own standard in 
ADVOCATE OF THE ISLE (Knopf,. 
$4.00). It is reminiscence by a 
dreary fellow whose career as a 
liberal and friend of the colored 
population of the island of Mauritius 
turns out to be entirely a matter of 
atonement for the death of a young 
cousin. The text, translated from 
the French by Antonia White, is 
rather too ornately emotional in 
style to suit this dust-dry narrator, 
and all the events and characters in 
the book have an air of contrivance, 
as though they had been concocted 
to take advantage of the currently 
fashionable themes of racial hostility 
and innocence betrayed. 

THE SEX DIARY OF GERARD SORME 
(Dial, $4.95) is a dismal illustration 
of the inadvertent cruelty of review- 
ers who cry “Genius!” on the 
strength of a first book. CoLtn W1Lson 
started with The Outsider, an unor- 
thodox, peppery discussion of culture 
and the individual. The critical 
uproar over it was something that 
the young Tolstoi would have had 
to hump himself to live up to. Mr. 
Wilson is no Tolstoi, although his 
next book, a novel, was by no means 
without vigor and inventiveness. 
This second novel —the diary — 
has neither. It is simply an indul- 
gence of the self-educated man’s 
traditional habit of reporting, at 
vast length, his recent discovery of 
some topic (sex, in this case) on 
which the rest of the world has been 
well informed all along. 

STATE OF POSSESSION (Knopf, 
$4.50), by Eprra bE Born, is a novel 
on the uncommon theme of un- 
noticed madness. Constructed with 
a deceptive appearance of artless- 
ness, it describes a woman whose 
whole adult life is founded on a 
delusion and a crime. Because the 
crime and the delusion have enabled 
the woman to reconcile her private, 
daft view of the world with ordinary 
reality, she remains unsuspected — 
a solid, upright, reliable, rather dull 
citizen. It is Miss de Born’s inten- 
tion to raise the questions, how many 
of one’s most level-headed associates 
are, at bottom, nutty as fruitcakes, 
and how much of the daily business 
of society is controlled by their 
undetected whimsies? She makes 
her point with chilling success until 
the final page, when, unfortunately, 
she loses either her nerve or her faith 
in the reader’s intelligence, and 
spells everything out like a Victorian 
moral versifier. 
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“White Label” 
DEWAR'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White 
Label quality, with its genuine 
Scotch flavor. Forever and 
always a wee bit o’ Scotland 

in its distinctive bottle! 
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on APL Holiday Season Cruises 


to the Orient 


Book passage to the Orient between October and 
January—and you'll earn a special Holiday Season 
saving of 25%. This reduction applies when you 


sail aboard the SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, WILSON, 


CLEVELAND or HOOVER to any Orient port. And it 
brings the cost of a six-week cruise between San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong Kong and 
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leges included. All the luxury features of a gree 
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Here, in two oversize volumes, the world’s outstanding psycholo- 
gists, philosophers, novelists, poets, and mystics delve into the 
mind and motives of man: his struggles with others, and with him- 
self; his perceptions, myths, and dreams; his encounters with self- 
discovery, love, hate, and sex; his fears and his guilt. 

In THE WORLD OF PSYCHOLOGY, you will find theories and 
case studies by leading psychologists—such as Freud, Jung, Fromm, 
and Pavlov—whose works have changed the course of twentieth 


century thought, standing beside their counterparts in classical phi- 
losophy. Moreover, each great theme is then exemplified by a 
relevant piece of fiction which portrays the problem in its lived im- 
mediacy. In this juxtaposition of theory, philosophy, and literature 
the condition of man is meaningfully and memorably described. 
The retail price of this valuable and entertaining reference work is 
$17.50. Yet you may have it without charge, as a demonstration of 
the many benefits of membership in The Book Find Club. 
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The important new 2-volume set THE 
WORLD OF PSYCHOLOGY and the out- 
standing books listed below are among 
the recent selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at sub- 
stantial savings. You will recognize 
them as works of current interest and 
lasting value—solid, readable books that 
range from social science to the fine 
arts. E CONVENIENCE. Membership 
in the Book Find Club makes it possible 
for you to shop for the books you want 
in the comfort of your own home—enab- 
ling you to build your library conveni- 
ently and inexpensively. Moreover, you 


need choose only the books you want 
E AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%.. A; 
a member you will regularly enjoy sav 
ings of 40%. on the books you take 
Furthermore, on certain choices you! 
savings will reach and even exceec 
50°/o. Hl BONUS BOOKS. When you 
introductory agreement has been com 
pleted, you will be entitled to a fre 
bonus book of your own choosing afte 
every third selection that you take 
WE Why not take advantage of this ex 
traordinary offer today? And receiv 
THE WORLD OF PSYCHOLOGY fre) 
as an introductory gift. 




















@ 2 volumes 
@ 90 outstanding contributions 


@ Over 80 foremost writers 
@ 1,146 pages 
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made available to me at substantial savings. When I do not want the 
current selection—or prefer to order another book—I may do so on 
the convenient form provided for this purpose. I may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time after purchasing the four additional books. 
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recorded in matchless high fidelity on twenty 
historic European organs. Many of these org, 
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THE DUST OFF 
SIX CENTURIES 
OF BEAUTY 


Mozart wrote some of his 
loveliest music for the or 
gan. So did Bach, Hagdel 
Mendelssohn, Brahm d 
Franck. But until t d- 
vent of E. Power Biggs, t 
of these masterworks were 
being neglected by modern 
performers. Since then, 
Biggs’ virtuosity and brio 
in interpreting organ clas- 
sics—some dating back be- 
yond the 14th century— 
have ‘‘inspired a renais- 
sance of interest in organ 
music,” according to the 
New York Times. 


A new recording of Saint- 


Saéns’ mighty Third Sym- 
phony blends two unique 
and magnificent soungs— 
thoseofMr. Biggsand o e 
Philadelphia Orchestr Ein - 
der Eugene Ormandy. e 
thundering dialogue be- 
tween organ and orchestra 
in the final movement is an 
unforgettable listening 
experience. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A: THE very moment when the Communist 
monolith is proving to be anything but monolithic, 
the Atlantic alliance is fragmented by increasingly 
severe economic differences as well as political 
disagreements and military arguments. This 
should be the time for the nations of the West to 
move closer together, yet the very opposite is the 
case in many respects. And because of American 
dissatisfaction over allied roles in the common 
military defense and in aid to the underdeveloped 
world, because of General de Gaulle’s seeming 
obstinacy in both defense and foreign policy, 
Washington observers see the danger of a rising 
tide of neo-isolationism. In short, one thing feeds 
on another, and in this process the economic fac- 
tors are highly important. 


America’s foreign trade has been growing, but 
not fast enough to match the expenditures in 
military and economic aid and the outflow of 
capital plus the expenditures of American tourists. 
Last year the net deficit was $2.2 billion, and 
Treasury Secretary Dillon started this year with 
optimism that the trade deficit would decline. 
But the first quarter loss was at an annual rate 
of $3.2 billion, and the expected second quarter 
rate is around $3.6 billion. Last year’s short-term 
capital outflow totaled $507 million. 


The loss on economic aid has been declining as 
the “Buy America” regulation has been applied 
to require the recipients of American aid to use 
most of it to pay for purchases only in the United 
States. Still, the gold drain, the eventual result of 
the net deficit in international transactions, con- 
tinues. And the Administration’s latest move, a 
proposal to put a sales tax of up to 15 percent on 
American purchases of foreign stocks and bonds, 
sent many a foreign stock market into momentary 
panic and produced cries of help from such im- 
portant American allies as Canada and Japan. 


on the World Today 


The Pentagon has squeezed here and there and 
trimmed as well, but it is up against the hard cost 
of maintaining 600,000 men overseas. There has 
been some secret soul-searching on whether or not 
the number of men in Korea or Germany could 
be safely cut, but each mention of such a move 
raises a howl in the affected country. De Gaulle’s 
determination to go his own way in the costly 
nuclear arms race has added a measure of frustra- 
tion and brought some calls, especially in the 
Senate, for offering him nuclear aid so he-¢can 
build a force which, along with the British one, 
would permit the retirement from Europe of 
American forces. This prospect, of course, is 
strongly resisted by the Kennedy Administration. ` 


But the continuing gold loss, complicated by 
the continuing domestic budget deficits, probably 
is adding new pressures to cut even military ex- 
penses overseas. There has been talk in Washing- 


ton of schemes to revamp the free world’s monetary). 


systems, just as there has been in’ Britain and 
elsewhere. But while President Kennedy has 
expressed some interest in such ideas, he has taken 
a “lets study further” attitude, 


The noise over chickens 


The trade problem with the Common Market is 
beginning to appear as though it will make things 
worse before they get better. The “chicken war” 
is only a minor if vastly publicized affair, Actu- 
ally, chicken exports amount to a. mere fraction 
of one percent of American sales in the Common © 
Market area. Chickens constitute a relatively new 
export, chiefly to West Germany,. growing. out 
of the amazing proficiency of American breed- 
ers. The same techniques can and will be used in 
Europe. But the noise over the chickens arises in 
large part from the fact that exports have come 
from the states of such key legislators as Senators 
Fulbright of Arkansas and Russell of Georgia. 





on the never-ending joys of diamonds 


Dome ring, about $2500; earrings, about $775; diamond and sapphire bracelet, about $4200; twist ring, about $440. Your jeweler can show you many more. 


The diamond radiates joy. Modest or magnificent, is forever. Some of today’s most exciting diamond 
adiamond piece rewards you with a lifetime of plea- Jewelry is often created with small, finely cut stones 
sure and pride that transcend all other earthly for a dramatic yet delicate look. If you are interested 
possessions, The diamond's rightness is above criti- in the pieces shown, let your jeweler write The 
cism. Time and wear cannot age it. The diamond Atlantic Monthly, P.O. Box 3992, New York 17, N. Y. 














Report on Washington 








It is argued by American trade experts in Wash- 
ington that what is far more important than the 
chicken war is the possible loss of other farm 
exports to Europe, especially feed grains. Over- 
looked in De Gaulle’s July press conference was 
his clear determination to make France the gran- 
ary of Europe. If the other Common Market 
countries go along with him, then the prospects 
are dim indeed for hard-currency farm exports 
from the United States, and the dollar deficit will 
continue to mount. In that case, some stiff cuts in 
American military commitments abroad will be- 
come more pressing, or else we will have to limit 
the dollar expenditures of our citizens abroad. 


Uncertainties over the coming Kennedy round 
of trade talks only add to this unpleasant picture. 
Foreign trade may be much less important to the 
United States. than to other major industrial 
nations, but it is growing more important each 
year, especially in an economy still far from mak- 
ing full use of its existing industrial machine or 
expanding fast enough to produce jobs for the 
millions streaming into the labor market. 


It is an unhappy fact that the lessening of East- 
‘West tensions since the Cuban crisis a year ago 
seems to have brought to the surface a mass of 
problems and pressures within the Western alli- 
ance. Some will have to be lived with, chiefly 
those involving frontal Franco-American dis- 
agreements; but others are subject at least to 
- mitigation by constant, day-to-day effort at work- 
ing levels of government. No spectacular solu- 
tions are in sight. 


The test-ban treaty 

Fourteen years ago this October, a deputy 
undersecretary of state said in a speech, “Basically, 
what we need is not a new ‘agreement’ but per- 
formance on the agreements we already have 
[with the Soviet Union]; not an additional piece 
of parchment to sign, but execution of the prom- 
ises already made.” That official’s name was Dean 
Rusk. In August he went before the Senate to 
argue for ratification of a new agreement, this one 
the limited nuclear-test-ban treaty. 


Changes in the positions of public officials are 
not unusual. What is striking is that feeling of 
hope which motivates American society, the belief 


that somehow a way. can. be found by negotiation 


rather than by war to resolve, or at least.to allevi- 
ate, the great issues which divide the Communist 
world from the democratic world. There has been 
vast distrust so long between the two countries 
which dominate the two worlds that senators. can 
easily be forgiven for being suspicious about a new 
agreement with the Kremlin. Yet few were. able 
to escape a feeling that in casting a vote the Senate 
was indeed making the choice which Bernard — 
Baruch. described so vividly when he presented 
the first plan to control the atom: “We are here to 
make a choice between the quick and the dead.” 







In the case of the test-ban treaty, as in the case 
of all three post-war summit conferences, the 
timid have referred to fears of a national feeling of 
euphoria sweeping the United States. The Ameri- 
can people, whom the politicians extol at election 
time for their evident good judgment, are pictured 
at every point of possible East-West agreement as 
about to be taken in. There is really little basis 
in fact for such a belief; certainly, as disappoint- 
ment has so frequently succeeded the most limited 
hope, Americans have seemed to be resigned to a 
continuing cold war. 


The debate over the test-ban treaty, both within 
and outside the Senate, showed that the cold war 
has gone on so long that it has left some very deep > 
scars. The outcries of suspicion and distrust, the 
search for hidden gimmicks, the insistence of 
Senator Hickenlooper on finding out “who gets 
the advantage” all point up this fact. It is far more 
difficult to re-examine our attitudes than one 
might think. 


Distrust of the Kremlin 


Hence, the course of this new agreement be- 
tween the two superpowers is likely to have con- 
siderable effect on our future attitudes toward the 
Soviet Union. Only recently has the general pub- 
lic come to accept the Sino-Soviet battle as having 
real substance rather than being some sort of 
sham battle designed to trick the Western world. 
Indeed, many are still skeptical. 


This frame of mind, made evident during the 
test-ban discussion, adds to the already cautious 
approach by President Kennedy, Secretary Rusk, 
and other American officials toward subsequent 
negotiations with the Russians. Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s idea of an East-West nonagression pact 
finds no more favor with the public than it does in 
most corners of the State Department. Steps 
which might help in preventing a surprise attack 
are examined with a view to finding some hidden 
Soviet motivation. Khrushchev’s proposal to set 
up a nuclear-free zone is viewed as an effort to 
push back American power or send home Ameri- 
can troops. 





if i 
Famous Writer Max Shulman and School Direc- 


A ev, 4 ere | 
Instructors meet informally with mystery novel- 


ist Mignon G. Eberhart to discuss a well-plotted 


What do editors want? Bennett Cerf, president 
of Random House, tells instructors how to 


help students meet editorial requirements. 


mystery story submitted by a student. 


Famous authors helping people 
who want to write 


If you can show you have an aptitude for writing, 
they are interested in helping you achieve professional success... 
right in your own home, and in your spare time 


I you want to write professionally, here’s 
an opportunity never before available: 

Twelve of America’s most famous authors 
have joined together to create a school of 
professional writing . . . to help qualified 
men and women develop their skill, talent 
and craftsmanship . . . and to pass on to 
them their own secrets of achieving com- 
mercial success and recognition. 

The training is supervised by Rod Serling, 
winner of five Emmys and author of the 
popular TV series, The Twilight Zone; 
Bruce Catton, Pulitzer-Prize-winning author 
of A Stillness at Appomattox; Faith Bald- 
win, author of 80 best-selling novels; Max 
Shulman, creator of the TV show, Dobie 
Gillis; Bennett Cerf, publisher, author and 
syndicated columnist; Red Smith, famed 
for his distinctive sports columns; Rudolf 
Flesch, noted teacher of business writing, 
author of The Art of Readable Writing; 
Mignon G, Eberhart, world-famous mystery 





The teaching methods of Famous Writers 
School are patterned after those of its parent 
organization, Famous Artists Schools, which 
has trained thousands for successful art careers. 





novelist; Bergen Evans, university professor 
and language expert; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
by Time magazine “America’s No. 1 crafts- 
man in the field of non-fiction”; John Caples 
and Mark Wiseman, renowned experts on 
advertising writing. 


You are a class of one 


Instructors at the Famous Writers School 
are established authors whose work appears 
in leading publications. Under the super- 
vision of the twelve Famous Writers, these 
instructors work with students by mail, just 
as editors work with established authors. 
And just as editors do, the School’s instruc- 
tors develop over a period of time increas- 
ingly warm relationships with the writers 
whose talent they are nurturing. 

An instructor often spends up to several 
hours revising and correcting your com- 
pleted assignment. He then writes you a 
long personal letter of analysis, criticism 
and encouragement. In his letter, he gives 
you concrete suggestions for improving your 
writing. While he is appraising your work, 


They started the Famous Writers School: seated (1. to r.), Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, 
Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff; 
standing, Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling. 


tor Gordon Carroll select student work for the 
Famous Writers Magazine. 


no one else competes for his attention. You 
are literally a class of one. 

To help outstanding students achieve pro- 
fessional recognition, the School publishes 
a quarterly, the Famous Writers Magazine, 
which provides a showcase for student work. 
It also features articles and stories by the 
twelve Famous Writers, by the School’s 
instructors and by other literary figures. 


First reports of student success 


The Famous Writers School is less than 
two years old. Its first students are not due 
to graduate until later this year. Yet, doz- 
ens of them are already tasting success. 

“Tve done it! I’ve made my first sale!” 
Lillian Maas, Zumbrota, Minn., wrote. “My 
first fledgling, on its first trip out of the nest, 
has sent back a check for $150 from Better 
Homes & Gardens. I couldn’t possibly have 
done it without the Course.” 

Other students are selling their writing 
to such varied publications as Dallas Times 
Herald, Christian Science Monitor, Reader’s 
Digest, Redbook, Popular Science, True 
Story, All Florida Magazine. 


Send for writing aptitude test 


The twelve Famous Writers have designed a 
revealing Aptitude Test. The coupon will 
bring you a free copy plus a brochure about 
the School. When you complete the Test, 
it will be graded without charge by a School 
instructor. If your Test indicates an aptitude 
for writing, you are then eligible to enroll 
in the School. You are, however, under 
absolutely no obligation to do so. 


: Famous Writers School 
i Dept. 6300, Westport, Connecticut 


: I am interested in finding out whether I have 
i: an aptitude for writing. Please mail me, with- 
: out obligation, the Famous Writers Aptitude 
: Test and descriptive brochure. 


> Mr. 

Se NASIR se "catoin A Sivia'onis'é.4 afGielely 8:04 bie Åge... 

: Miss (please print) 

: SITCEE «Si. cie'e aisiaisin’s v'e.s 0s os piepieced \ssecCeeene 

: CIty ATTELLI O O ses Zone., ... 
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? The School is accredited by the Accrediting Com- 
į mission of the National Home Study Couricil. 










































You remember Edward Lear’s 
Owl and Pussy-cat who “went to 
- sea in a beautiful pea-green boat” 
nd who “took some honey, and 
plenty of money, wrapped up in 
five-pound note”? That’s what 
you call being provident—prepar- 
ng for all sorts of financial emer- 
gencies by carrying money 
wrapped up in money. 

_ And yet we hope that the Owl 
and the Pussy-cat didn’t set sail 
with all their wealth—that they 
eft some of it behind to work for 
them while they were enjoying 
ir sea voyage. They could, 
after all, have brought their sur- 
plus funds to us before they left 
and put those funds into good 
common stocks that might have 
increased in value in their absence 
nd perhaps paid dividends as 
ell. For cash has a way of de- 
lining in purchasing power, 
while “good common stocks —al- 
though they have their risks — 
jay grow and provide a possible 
hedge against the inroads of in- 
ation. 


Our Research Department has 
ompiled a list with just that pur- 
ose in mind—a list called “20 
Stocks for Long-Term Invest- 

ment.” Owls, pussy-cats, and 
‘others who would like copies, 
without charge or obligation, are 
invited to ask at any of our offices 
or write to 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 


| x Report o on Washington 
I 
| 
| 


idiced eye. 


There is very good reason to Igok 
at all Soviet proposals with a jaun- 
In years past most of 
them have been designed to divide 
‘the Western allies or to perpetuate 
ne division of Europe. Yet there 
has been very little Western initiative 
lin either the Eisenhower or Ken- 
| nedy Administrations. But Presi- 
ident Kennedy marshaled his forces 
to win Senate approval of the test 
ban as massively as he might have 
‘done had some agreement been 
‘under discussion to scrap half the 
‘nuclear arms on both sides. 


i! 
| The President and his top associ- 
‘ates are driven by the compulsion 
that it is far more dangerous to do 
“nothing. And they believe that the 
| Soviet experience last fall in the 
| Cuban crisis has led to some funda- 
| mental reassessment in the Kremlin. 
‘Therefore, they are determined at 
‘least to search out Khrushchev’s 
‘suggestions and to offer some al- 
‘ternatives, chiefly in the field of 
| measures to prevent surprise attack. 


| 
| This determination, however, is 
| coupled with a general feeling in 
Washington that the Kremlin be- 
ilieves this is a period to go slow; 
| that the Kremlin believes that in 
signing the test ban it has lowered 
| world tensions and thus lowered the 
‘chance of war, and that that may be 
“enough for a while. If this American 
lassessment is correct, there will be 
| much talk in the coming months be- 
| tween East and West, but without 
i much to show for it in concrete terms. 


Goldwater’s chances 


cal parties, James McGregor Burns 
in The Deadlock of Democracy argues 
that there are today four parties in 
the United States: the Presidential 
| Democrats, the Presidential Repub- 
‘licans, the Congressional Democrats, 
jane the Congressional Republicans. 
‘This is an analysis which, broadly 
speaking, is accepted in Washing- 
‘ton. What makes it of more than 
‘academic interest at this time is the 
| presidential boom for Arizona’s Re- 
publican Senator Barry Goldwater. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| In his analysis of American politi- 
|; 
| 
| 
| 


Goldwater fits the Burns descrip- 


FENNER & SMITH INC tion of a Congressional Republican, 
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lterests ahead of Barone! B 


(a man who puts local and state in- 


- who wants more to be done by the 
states and the people arid less by the 


federal government, and whose con- 
stituency is limited. to:one. area or 
state. A Presidential Republican 
sees his constituency as the whole 
United States. It was the fate of 
Senator Robert. A. Taft, a Con- 
gressional. Republican, fo lose out to 
such Presidential Republicans as 
Thomas E. Dewey and Dwight 
Eisenhower, The divisions are not so 
simple as Burns suggests, but they 
do exist. 






Nine months before the GOP 
convention in San Francisco, Gold- 
water is the admitted front-runner. 
Will he be the first Congressional 
Republican to buck the tide and take 
the prize? And, perhaps even more 
important, if nominated, would he 
continue to be a Congressional Re- 
publican or would he evolve into a 
Presidential Republican? 


Of all the issues affecting the 
choice of a GOP candidate, perhaps 
the most volatile is the civil rights 
crisis. The polls uniformly show that 
large numbers of white Americans 
feel the Negro is pushing too hard 
too fast and that President Kennedy 
is asking more than they would like 
on behalf of the Negro. Whether 
this will be the general attitude by 
election time next year will depend 
on the outcome of the civil rights 
battle in Congress and, above all, 
on the conduct of the militant Ne- 
groes, North and South, between 
now and election day. Goldwater 
stands to benefit by white disaffec- 
tion with the Kennedy espousal of 
the Negro cause. 


Mood of the Capital 


In world. affairs, Washington is 
hopeful. The Communist bloc is 
more divided than ever. The Krem- 
lin has lowered East-West tensions. 
Things are not going well in the 
Atlantic alliance, but they have not 
reached a major crisis, either. 


At home, the economy is moving, 
but not moving enough. Congress 
has been stalling; it is badly divided 
on many questions. The civil rights 
crisis is likely to get worse before it 
gets better. And on top of all this, 
another presidential election is now 
barely a year away. Politics is more 
and more in the air, coloring con- 
gressional votes and inhibiting for- 
eign policy. 
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He’s many miles from the nearest General Motors plant . . . but he’s helping 
to build a GM car, just as surely as the man in Flint putting a door handle on 
a Chevy. He works for a General Motors supplier, one of the 30,000 com- 
panies which provide GM plants with everything from solenoids to soap, 
light bulbs to landscaping, rubber to razor blades. 


For parts, materials, supplies and service, General Motors paid out 
$6,701,000,000 in 1962 . . . more than 45 cents of every sales dollar. GM 
suppliers come in all types and sizes. Some are large and well known, but 
about three-quarters employ fewer than 100 people. More than 90 per cent 
have fewer than 500 employes. Of course, many that started small have 
grown larger working with GM and other customers. 


What is asked of these good providers? Prompt delivery of needed products, 
high quality and competitive prices. Suppliers who have filled that bill 
have enjoyed a long and pleasant relationship. These suppliers, and their 
thousands of employes, are an important part of the success of the GM team. 
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SA E ER last legitimately democratic gov- 
ernment was overthrown by the military in 1930. 
Dr. Arturo Illía, the country doctor who emerged 
victorious in the July 7 elections to the relief of 
all, will now attempt to revive the democratic 
process in Argentina. At the same time, he must 
deal with a sagging economy which has virtually 
hit bottom in recent months. 


Dr. Illía will face the same political problems 
which plagued ex-President Arturo Frondizi and 
led to his removal by the military. Argentina’s 
middle class, the largest in Latin America, is still 
hopelessly divided. The memory of former dic- 
tator Juan Perón continues to exert a hold on the 
lower classes. The unhappy tradition of inter- 
vention by the armed forces and their implacable 
opposition to Peronism casts a constant shadow 
over any civilian government. 


Ideologically, there is not much difference be- 
tween the major middle-class parties, Dr. Illía’s 
UCRP (Unión Cívica Radical del Pueblo) and 
Frondizis UCRI (Unión Cívica Radical Intransi- 
gente). In fact, there had been but one Radical 
Party until Frondizi precipitated a split in 1957 
and formed the UCRI. An alliance with the 
Peronists helped him attain the presidency with 
45 percent of the popular vote in 1958. 


Peronist disenchantment with his conservative 
economic policy and Peronist successes in the 1962 
elections caused Frondizi’s removal by the mili- 
tary in April, 1962. In the 1963 campaign, Fron- 
dizi, from exile in Bariloche, again sought an 
alliance with the Peronists, and his decision to 
support the Frente Nacional y Popular succeeded 
in splitting the UCRI. One faction joined the 
Peronists in the Frente, while another nominated 
Dr. Oscar Alende as the party’s presidential candi- 
date. At a postelection UCRI meeting the Alen- 
distas prevailed, and Frondizi has since announced 
that he will form another party. 


The bitter animosity between the military and 
the Peronists has wearied the country and has 
created a political vacuum which a strong center 
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party could readily fill. Yet the tradition of 
personalismo, which centers political movements 
around individuals rather than ideas, has per- 
sistently impeded the formation of a powerful 
center party. 


The Peronists default 


The Peronist movement is showing some signs 
of fragmentation after the poor showing in the 
July elections. The decision to put up an avowed 
conservative, Dr. Vicente Solano Lima, as the 
Frente’s presidential candidate aroused the op- 
position of the political, ‘“‘soft-line? wing of the 
movement, and its spokesman, the neurosurgeon 
Dr. Raúl Matera, was expelled from the party’s 
coordinating council. When military pressures 
forced Solano Lima to withdraw his candidacy 
forty-eight hours before the election, Frondizi and 
the Peronists ordered their followers to cast blank 
ballots. In previous elections the Peronists had 
consistently been able to muster from 25 to 30 
percent of the total vote. However, in the July 
balloting, the blank votes amounted to a mere 17 
percent. 


It would be unwise to invest too much signifi- 
cance in the low total. Many Peronists voted for 
Illía or Alende as a reaction against the third 
major candidate, retired army general Pedro 
Eugenio Aramburu, who as provisional president 
after the fall of Perón led an unsuccessful campaign 
to root out all vestiges of the former dictator’s 
movement. Also, it is evident that large numbers 
of Peronists were tired of remaining outside the 
electoral process. 


Of greater importance is the general recognition 
that the Peronists’ failure to put up candidates for 
the National Congress and provincial offices was 
a tactical blunder, for it leaves the movement 
without any legitimate means of pressuring the 
government from within. Postelection recrimina- 
tions reflect the divergence between the moderates 
and the extremists in the party. But despite 
these divisions, Peronism continues to exist as 
a major force in Argentina. The Peronists still 
constitute the largest single political party in 
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Exceptional photomicrograph by Roman Vishniac of shelled amoeba, magnified 75 


Through a microscope of his own devising, Anton 
van Leeuwenhoek was the first to view teeming 
communities of strange living things inhabiting 
tiny drops of water. 

This true breakthrough brought the dawn of a 
new age of scientific exploration. It launched, in 
the 17th century, a search today’s scientists carry 
on. Working with giant electron microscopes, de- 
scendants of early instruments, scientists seek more 
effective ways to combat harmful bacteria, to en- 
list the aid of friendly microorganisms. 

Yet so vital a quest is only one of thousands 
challeaging today’s creative, inquiring minds. The 
development of such minds is a matter of first im- 
portance. That is why Shell undertakes a program 


ships for deserving students, research grants for 
universities, and unique Shell Merit Fellowships 
for science teachers seeking better training tech- 
niques. 

In Shell Research we work with the kind of men 
and women such programs help to produce. We 
know what they can create: robots that can ex- 
plore and work beneath the sea, plastics that can 
take searing heat, and, f our car, more powerful 
gasolines, more protective motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the Shell let it remind 
you of people dedicated to the pursuit of excellence 
—of new ideas, new products, new ways to serve 
you better. The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Com- 
pany; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line 
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Report on Argentina 


the country. The phenomenon of its 
lingering vitality has its roots in the 
social revolution Juan Perón effected 
in his nine years of dictatorial rule. 
He was the first political leader to 
bestow upon the masses a sense of 
dignity. Both urban and rural work- 
ers were made to feel that at long 
last they were participating in the 
governmental process. By means of 
clever demagoguery and extrava- 
gant fiscal policies, Perón and his 
wife, Evita, built up a fanatical fol- 
lowing among the lower classes. 


Some observers feel that had 
Perón been allowed to remain in 
office a few years longer, the in- 
evitable bankruptcy toward which 
the country was moving might have 
discredited him in the eyes of his 
supporters. As it was, the inten- 
sive campaign to bring to light all 
the excesses of his regime failed to 
detach the hard core of his followers. 


Frondizi’s austerity program, 
which put a lid on wages but per- 
mitted prices to soar, further alien- 
ated the working class. When he 
allowed the Peronists to run their 
own candidates in the congressional 
and provincial elections of March, 
1962, they scored a sweeping vic- 
tory, which was promptly annulled 
by the intervention of the military. 
Another factor contributing to the 
longevity of Peronism has been the 
ex-dictator’s ability to block the rise 
of any leader who might rival his 
hold over the masses. In any future 
reorganization it will be impossible 
to divorce the movement from the 
man whose name it bears. Though 
policy decisions may be made lo- 
cally, Perón as a symbol will remain. 


Intervention by the military 


A reluctance to vest full responsi- 
bility for civilian affairs in the hands 
of the Frondizi government led the 
military to intervene constantly in 
affairs of state. But direct action 
was not taken until the Peronists 
won the March, 1962, elections, 
and Frondizi had alienated vir- 
tually every political group in the 
country. 


Although they have not fought a 
war since 1878, the armed forces 
consume about 30 percent of the 
national budget, as opposed to 3 per- 


cent allocated to social welfare. One 
of their functions is to protect the 
country against internal enemies. 
The fulfillment of this duty has 
served as a rationalization for not 
only direct intervention in civilian 
affairs but also personal feuds be- 
tween groups of officers. 


Spurred on by a deep guilt com- | 
plex stemming from their support of | 
the Perón regime up until the very | 
end, the armed forces overthrew 
Frondizi and installed the puppet 
government of President José Maria 
Guido to prevent blatant military | 
dictatorship. Congress was dissolved | 
several months later, and Guido 
ruled by ‘‘decree laws’? which were | 
imposed upon him by the mili- 
tary. The state of siege, which had 
continued in effect from the days of| 
Perón, enabled the executive power | 
to jail people indefinitely at the dis- 
position of the government. 


Instability soon verged upon chaos 
as power struggles broke out within | 
the armed forces. In September, | 
1962, the ‘‘Blues,” a group of mod- | 
erate army officers led by General | 
Juan Carlos Onganfa, wrenched | 
control of the government from the | 
“Reds,” or vehemently anti-Peronist | 
generals, and proclaimed their inten- | 
tion to hold elections which would | 
‘assure to all sectors participation in | 
the national life.” Dissatisfaction | 
with the electoral plans precipitated 
an uprising in April, 1963, by the 
Reds and a group of naval officers. 
Though the revolt was crushed, the 
Blues took a stronger anti-Peronist 
stand, which caused some observers 
to remark that they had turned 
“Deep Purple.” 











The UCRP electoral 
called for a reduction in appropria- 
tions to the armed forces and civilian | 
control over the military. Opposi- | 
tion from all shades of military opin- | 
ion, including the moderates, will! 
provide formidable obstacles to the | 
execution of these plans. 


platform | 


Economic downturn 


The political turmoil which fol- 
lowed Frondizi’s removal worsened 
already unstable economic condi- 
tions. Frondizi had been pursuing a 
policy of vigorous industrial devel- 
opment, which demanded an in- 
crease in imports. At the same time, 
he failed to expand the agricultural | 
and livestock sectors of the economy, 
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Philippe Il 
Was A 
Good King... 


And smart. Although he knew no Latin, 
he knew Augustus was a name to be 
reckoned with. So he called himself 
Augustus. Although he seldom went 
on foot (except to assignations), he 
knew how messy the mud-splashed 
streets of Paris could be. So he paved 
them. But the sweetest thing he ever 
did was to beget the perfume industry 
of France. (No doubt influenced by the 
perfumes of Arabia he had sampled 
on his recent Crusade; his only nice 
memory of the Crusade, one fears.) 

Howbeit, in 1196 he granted a 
charter for the first Perfumers Guild 
of France. And supported it for the 
remainder of his reign. (An intriguing 
26 years,) We are all grateful. 

Thanks to Philippe II (Augustus), 
you may sample the delights, the 
rewards of giving L’Aimant perfume— 
a great French perfume by Coty. 
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Imported from France 
Nothing makes a woman 
more feminine 


Parfum 20.00 the ounce. Other sizes 5.00 to 100.00. All prices plus tax. 
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Report on Argentina 


which account for 94 percent of the 
nation’s exports. Whether as a re- 
sult of poor planning or hostility to 
the oligarchic wealthy who control 
farm and livestock production, this 
policy led to a disastrous deficit in 
balance of payments and a stagger- 
ing national debt. The full employ- 
ment and industrial growth of 1961 
soon gave way to a recession. 


In 1962, Argentina’s gross na- 
tional product in real terms showed 
a decline of 4.5 percent in compari- 
son with that of 1961. The peso, 
which had been selling at 83 to the 
dollar in April, 1962, dropped as 
low as 153. The 1962 trade deficit 
amounted to $173,400,000. An over- 
staffed federal bureaucracy (1.8 mil- 
lion government employees) and 
uneconomical state-run enterprises, 
such as the railroads, resulted in a 
case deficit of about $300 million in 
the 1961-1962 fiscal year. The 
|country fell further in arrears on 
| both its official overseas and its pri- 
vate debts. 





In the early months of 1963, the 
downward trend continued. One of 
the few bright spots was the renewal 
of the 1963 standby agreement with 
the IMF. This led to similar standby 
support from the U.S. Treasury, 
AID (Agency for International De- 
velopment) approval of $20 million 
in new balance-of-payments assist- 
ance, and an Export-Import Bank 
agreement to expand refinancing of 
Argentine debts. In addition, the 
so-called ‘“‘Paris Club” creditors, 
which include most of the West- 
ern European countries, reconfirmed 
their earlier agreement to postpone 
$150 million in debt repayments due 
in 1963 and 1964, 


A further development of some 
significance has been the exodus of 
manpower from the country. In 
May, 1962, the number of visa ap- 
plications for emigration to the 
United States began to increase from 
a level of about 500 per month, and 
in the first quarter of 1963 they 
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Most of the applicants have univer- 
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tors are included in the group. Also, 
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have sought repatriation to Italy has 





“Warning, warning, 
strange ships entering harbor !” 


“At 0040 August 9, Admiral Mikawa, having 
sighted Savo Island in the darkness, sum- 
moned his men to battle stations. He was 
using hooded blinkers, invisible outside his 
column, to signal his ships. Three minutes 
later, lookouts in flagship Chokai sighted a 
ship, obviously enemy, on their starboard 
bow. This was picket destroyer Blue. Mikawa 
wisely decided that this was no moment to 
alert the enemy by shooting. He ordered a 
slowdown to 22 knots, and the Japanese col- 
umn padded silently by, every gun trained on 
Blue, just in case she opened up. Nobody in 
the destroyer suspected a thing. Her SC radar 
did not register, and her lookouts were look- 
ing the wrong way. 

“After another tense half-hour, the Jap- 
anese sighted ahead two American cruisers 
and two destroyers... . For five minutes more 
the Japanese force approached undetected. 
Not until 0143 did Commander Frank Walker 
of destroyer Patterson, the only American 
ship properly awake that night, sight them, 
Immediately she broadcast the tocsin: 
‘WARNING, WARNING, STRANGE 
SHIPS ENTERING HARBOR! 


“Too late, too late! Three Japanese float 
planes, alerted by Mikawa, now dropped bril- 
liant flares .. . and at that moment the Jap- 
anese heavy cruisers opened gunfire . . . 


“Quincy . . . took the worst beating. A 
searchlight from Aoba which brilliantly illumi- 
nated her at about 0150 found her guns still 
trained in, fore and aft. Promptly she trained 
them on the target and got off two 9-gun 
salvos, from which two shells hit Chokai, 
one of them demolishing the Japanese ad- 
miral’s staff chartroom. . . . Although envel- 
oped in flames from midships aft, a shellburst 
having lighted a plane on her fantail, her for- 
ward guns continued to fire. Now the doomed 
cruiser was caught by crossfire between the 
two Japanese columns. Turret No. 2 exploded 
after a shell hit, No. 4 fire room took a tor- 
pedo, engine rooms became sealed deathtraps, 
the sick bay was wiped out, a shell ignited 
the ammunition for a 5-inch gun, fires raged 
throughout . . . Captain Moore, mortally 
wounded by a shell hit that killed almost 
everyone on the bridge, ordered the helms- 
man to try to beach her on Savo Island; then 
he gave up the ghost. The senior surviving 
officer—seventh in the chain of command— 
ordered Abandon Ship. At 0235 Quincy rolled 
over and sank....” 
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United States Navy in World War Two, 
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military archives of victors and van- 
quished alike, and ranging over the en- 
tire globe. In these pages, you relive 
every major American naval encounter 
of the War—on, under and above the 
seven seas. You are an eyewitness to 
unbelievable acts of heroism and dar- 
ing, to fatal blunders and misjudgments. 
You sit in on the planning of long-range 
strategy with the Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington ... participate in chartroom con- 
ferences aboard admirals’ flagships on 
the high seas . . . stand on the bridge 
amid the stench, smoke and furor of 
battle. 

Now you may have this exceptional 
work, which carries a Publisher’s List 
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ife with normal refill replacement. If either one doesn’t perform flawlessly 
ve'll replace it with the same or newer model without charge. m Our refill, 
ncidentally, outlasts ordinary ones up to five times. The ball spins in.a 
tainless steel socket and is impregnated with costly diamond dust. m If 
‘ou’d like to buy two Parker Internationals, we have a beautiful model in 
leaming stainless steel for only $5. m A magnificent gift. 
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Report on Argentina 


doubled over the past year. Most of 
these people are construction work- 
ers hard hit by unemployment and 
rising prices. 


Business confidence returns 





Satisfaction with both the mili- 
tary’s fulfillment of its promise to 
hold elections and Dr. Illia’s victory 
lhas served to boost business confi- 
| dence, which had all but vanished in 
past months. The peso rallied and 
‘steadied at 135 to the dollar. Heavy 
trading marked an upswing on the 
Bolsa, or Stock Exchange. Buoyed 
by an increase in exports over the 
first six months of the year, optimists 
were predicting a trade balance of as 
/much as $400 million in 1963. Hope 
|was also expressed that a revival of 
‘the nation’s economy might attract 
some of the $2 billion in Argentine- 
held private capital abroad. 


Rapidly expanding world markets 
for beef provide a golden opportu- 
nity for increasing exports even fur- 
ther. An improved technology, plus 
|a more sensible governmental ap- 
proach to the livestock sector of the 
‘economy, is considered the most 
effective means of stimulating pro- 
duction. 


A vigorous campaign to eradicate 
foot-and-mouth disease, which costs 
Argentina an estimated $200 million 
a year in lost production alone, has 
been making steady progress. The 
| plan of attack has been to reduce the 
‘incidence of the disease by means of 
vaccination. Then, when the rate is 
effectively reduced, the disease will 
[be completely eliminated by killing 
infected herds. The process is ex- 
pected to take from eight to ten 
|more years. In 1930, fresh, frozen, 
and chilled meat imports from Ar- 
gentina were banned from entering 
the United States, which is a country 
completely free of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


Foreign investment in oil 


One of the very few consistent per- 
formers in the Argentine economy 
has been the petroleum industry. 
Considerable controversy has de- 
veloped over the policy of allowing 
foreign producers to exploit the rich 
petroleum reserves which potentially 
cover 46 percent of the country’s 
surface area. 





Choose any one of these 4 
magnificent art boeke 


*Masters of World Architecture: 


Wright, Gaudi, Nervi, Le Corbusier, 


Aalto, and Mies van der Rohe. 
Retail $29.75. 
Member's price $16.95. 
*Masters of World Architecture: 
Gropius, Neutra, Sullivan, 
Mendelsohn, and Niemeyer. 
Retail $24.75 
Member's price $14.95. 
*You may have both sets 
for only $9.95, saving $54.50 


Abstract Painting, Miche! Seuphor. 


Retail $20.00. 
Member's price $15.95. 


The Architecture of Fantasy: 
Visionary Architecture, Ulrich 
Conrads and Hans G. Sperlich 

Retail $16.00 
Member's price $11.95 





Masters of Modern Drama. 
THE WORLD'S GREAT MODERN 
PLAYS — WITH 85 PHOTO- 
GRAPHS — INCLUDING IBSEN, 
STRINDBERG, CHEKHOV, SHAW, 
YEATS, O'CASEY, PIRANDELLO, 
COCTEAU, LORCA, O'NEILL, 
ODETS:; SAROYAN, GIRAUDOUX, 
ANOUILH, SARTRE, CAMUS. 
BRECHT, WILDER, WILLIAMS, 
MILLER, CHAYEFSKY, OS- 
BORNE, BECKETT, IONESCO, 
FRISCH, AND MANY OTHERS 

--AND-- 
The New Century 

Classical Handbook 
THE CONTENTS INCLUDE ART, 
ARCHITECTURE, LAW, AR- 
CHAEOLOGY, DRAMA, HIS- 
TORY, GOVERNMENT, LEGEND, 
MYTH, MEDICINE, ASTRONOMY, 
PHILOSOPHY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND RELIGION, AND MANY 
MORE. OVER 6,000 ENTRIES 
Combined retail price $29.95. 

Member's price $19.90. 


Pablo Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and 
Jaime Sabartés. Retail $20.00. 
Member's price $14.95 


The Complete Book 
of Artists’ Techniques, 
Kurt Herberts. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95 
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The Metamorphosis of the Gods, 
André Malraux. Retail $20.00. 
Member's price $12.95 


Design for Modern Living, 
Gerde and Ursula Hatje. A lavish 
guide to interior design drawing 

on the work of the world’s leading 
designers and architects 
Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


Rembrandt, Ludwig Minz. 
Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


Chinese Art, by Daisy 
Lion-Goldschmidt and Jean-Claude 
Moreau-Gobard. Retail $35.00 
Member's price $24.95 











D$ RETAIL VALUE 
UP TO $35.0) 


(SAVINGS TO 85° 


London Perceived, 
V. S. Pritchett and Evelyn Hofer, 
Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


the seven ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETI 


offers you the exceptional oppor- 
tunity to build what André Mal- 
raux described as “a museum 
without walls'’—to enrich your 
home with the finest books on 
the arts—and at substantial sav- 
ings. The selections of The Sev- 
en Arts Book Society—like those 
illustrated here—are all books of 
permanent value: oversize, richly 
illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member 
you will regularly enjoy savings 
of 3314 % and more. Why not be- 
gin your trial membership today? 
Discover for yourself the great 
advantages of belonging to this 
unique organization. You may 
begin your membership with any 
one of the magnificent books 
shown here at the special intro- 
ductory price of $5—and save as 
much as $30.00 








the seven aRts 
BOOK society 


215 Park Avenue South, N.Y. 3, N.¥ 


You may enroll and send me the 
selection of my choice for only $5 
(plus postage and handling). I 
agree to buy five additional selec- 
tions or alternates in the next 12 
months, from the wide range ol 
books available to me at substan- 
tial savings. When | do not want 
the current selection—or prefer to 
order another book—I may do so on 
the convenient form provided for 
this purpose. | may cancel my 
membership at any time after pur- 
chasing the five additional books 

*It you wish you may have both 

sets of MASTERS OF WORLD 

ARCHITECTURE for only $9.95 


Simply check here [] 
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The gap between domestic oil 
|consumption and production, which 
| [required the importation of petro- 
leum and was costing the country 
$251 million, impelled Frondizi to 
initiate his Reactivation Plan of 
1958. The state petroleum agency, 
| YPF, was directed to extend its ex- 
|ploration and development activi- 
|ties, new exploration and develop- 
ment contracts were negotiated with 
private companies, and drilling con- 
tracts to supplement the working of 
| YPF rigs were granted to private 
drilling companies. A number of 
| U.S. companies signed contracts un- 
ider the plan. The production of 
crude petroleum is now nearing a 
level of self-sufficiency. 
| 
| Nevertheless, the cry has been 
raised in various quarters, including 
the UCRP campaign platform, that 
the petroleum contracts with foreign 
companies should be annulled. The 
argument is that under the terms of 
the contracts, which require the pri- 
vate companies to sell all the oil they 
| produce to YPF, payment by YPF 
must be made in dollars. Because of 
the drop in the value of the peso, 
opponents of the contracts contend 
that it would be cheaper to import. 
The private oil companies point to 
mismanagement in YPF, which is 
thoroughly enmeshed in financial 
difficulties and is far behind in its 
payments. Also, they criticize the 
drilling contracts, which provide for 
fixed fees and for as many as 1000 
wells. In the United States, during 
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The lira is local currency in Italy. 
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Italy, India, Iran, Ireland (name any place you’re | 
likely to go)—all have one currency in common: 

BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
Better than cash, they're loss-proof, theft-proof 
and valid only with your signature— money only 


you can spend. Sold at leading banks everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION ® MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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oil booms contracts seldom call for 
more than twenty wells to be drilled 


and provide for renegotiation as 
drilling costs diminish. 
Shortly after the elections, Dr. 


Illia indicated that he would seek 
to renegotiate the contracts rather 
than annul them. His low-pressure 
personality will serve to advantage 
in the conciliatory negotiations vital 
to the economic and political re- 
cuperation of the country. 


It has been said that Argentina is 
such a wealthy country that it can 
prosper under ordinary bad man- 


|agement. Events of the past twenty 
/years have demonstrated that it can- 


not thrive under excessively bad 
management. A stretch of good 
government is long overdue. 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEP! 


ANS of these beautiful 
De Luxe Library Editions 


FOR ONLY ug pl [piipun 


AS A NEW MEMBER 










THZ ILIAD 
OF HOMZR 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity 

to own an epic which has been 
called one of the six best books ever 
written — a book so magnificent that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly three 
thousand years! 


ODYSS2Y 
OF HOM2P 


AMED companion piece to The 

Iliad, The Odyssey is the exciting 
romantic narrative of the perilous 
wonderings of Odysseus in the years 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his tumultuous adven- 
tures, you will — like millions before 
you — discover a never-ending fas- 









UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life?” 
Where laws are few and simple... 
where the working day is six hours 
... Where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions — and 
you'll marvel at the brilliance of a 
man who— four centuries ago — 
could take such an enlightened view 


cination in this timeless classic! 


of social progress. 





Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Valuc 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

to your library — as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today...and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become “‘clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
— bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre — books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation To You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fic number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership 
at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured in- 
definitely, so please respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., 
New York 11576 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB Qx 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special 
new-member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 


wish. 
For each future Club volume I decide to zeep 
I will send you the member's price of only $3.3 
plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. 

Mrs. | wie di6:a.e-eisle de EET CENE TOS 
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A “self-educating” computer that runs a steel mill. To help a 
midwest steel company meet intense worldwide competi- 
tion, we worked closely with its engineers in the develop- 
ment of a computer-operated mill. The computer actually 
“learns by doing,” enabling the mill to turn out increasingly 
superior steel of more uniform thickness at lower cost. 
This is one way we’re helping keep America competitive. 
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An oven that practically cleans itself: no scrubbing, no scour- 
ing. Homemakers told us the chore they disliked most was 
cleaning a messy oven. That’s why the new Hotpoint Hall- 
mark range has removable oven panels, coated with tough, 
non-stick plastic. They wash as easily as dishes, right in 
the sink. Also, for removing smoke, odors and grease, the 
range features a new system that needs no outside venting. 
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A tiny flashbulb that helps make picture taking simpler. To 


help meet the demand of camera fans for smaller, simpler 
flash equipment, we worked closely with camera manu- 
facturers to perfect the world’s smallest flashbulb. It pro- 
duces, at less cost, as much light as lamps four times its 
size... makes possible rapid-fire flash cameras that will fit 
in the palm of your hand—flashholder, lamps and all. 


Products 
that do 
more for 
people 
come from 
“‘listening”’ 
to people. 


Different as these General Electric innovations 
are, they have one thing in common. They were 
all developed with the help of “listening” to 
people — studying their needs, asking their 
opinions, finding out what their problems were. 

We listen in many unusual ways...from 
showing films that enable our thousands of jet- 





Pee 


An engine that helicopters “had been waiting for.” To break 
through piston-engine limitations and make the helicopter 
a more durable, higher-performance aircraft, General 
Electric developed the T58 gas turbine engine. It delivers 
more power per pound than any engine in its class and 
enables helicopters — military and commercial — to carry 
greater payloads farther, faster, and more economically. 






An 11-inch, 12-Ib. TV set you can use almost anywhere. Before 
General Electric’s new Personal Television set was de- 
signed, our engineers measured all the places around the 
home where such a set could be plugged in. They checked 
typical clearances: between bookcase shelves, on counter 
tops, on bedside tables. The result: an amazingly compact 
TV set that’s truly portable and fits almost anywhere. 





An electric slicing knife that makes carving a pleasure. 
According to studies, 70% of American families entertain 
at least once a month, 25% every week. General Electric’s 
response: a line of attractively styled electrical products 
that make gracious entertaining easy —everything from a 
rotisserie-oven to the novel motor-driven slicing knife 
shown here, The knife makes carving almost effortless. 


engine people to hear military officers spell out 
precise defense requirements... to using a com- 
puter to tell us constantly how homemakers are 
rating our efforts to improve product service. 
We seek innovations in listening as diligently as 
innovations in products. For advances that make 
us more responsive to customers help our scien- 


A plant that will use 10 jet engines to produce electricity 
In answer to the need of electric utilities for a high. 
capacity source of reserve power at low capital cost 
General Electric engineers are harnessing 10 aircraft jel 
engines to create a revolutionary new turbine-generatol 
(model above). It can produce, on short notice, up to 100,00¢ 
kilowatts to meet peak loads and emergencies. 


tists and engineers anticipate your needs... anc 
help all General Electric people build an extr: 
measure of value into every product and service 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL Ç ELECTRIC 


The Atlantic Report 





Pcs archaeology today is a race against time. 
The threatened submersion of the great Abu 
Simbel statues of Ramses II by the dammed-up 
Nile is only the most spectacular example of what 
is happening all over the world. Greek road ma- 
chines are cutting through burial mounds old in 
the age of Homer. The weight of tractors tilling 
Italian fields crushes vaulted Etruscan tombs hid- 
den beneath the sod. The foundations of sky- 
scrapers in Mexico City root out the remains of 
Aztec towns. In our Southwest, pipelines trench 
through the remains of ancient Indian kivas. 


Everywhere, as populations explode, the archae- 
ologist must rush to keep ahead of the bulldozer. 
In one year British scientists had to carry out 
forty-four “‘rescue digs” as gravel diggers burrowed 
into prehistoric village sites. American scientists 
have hastily surveyed three hundred areas in the 
West about to be covered by reservoir waters. 
In China, archaeologists are reported hurrying to 
investigate three thousand ancient tombs in the 
path of a new industrial city. And in Egypt 
archaeologists of sixteen nations are working 
feverishly to explore, record, and remove as much 
as possible before the Aswan Dam gates close and 
the entire human record of ancient Nubia is 
drowned forever beneath the Nile. 


No wonder the modern archaeologist calls much 
of his job a salvage operation. Fortunately, he is 
far better armed than his predecessors. Borrowing 
not only from physicist and chemist but from 
soldier and prospector, geologist and botanist, the 
archaeologist is speeding his work at every step 
with a wide range of tools. 


Shortcuts for archaeologists 


The airplane, for example, has proved invalu- 
able, not only in rapid surveying of remote desert 
and mountain areas but in placing familiar land- 
scapes in new perspectives. When aerial photog- 
raphy was still young, an alert RAF officer noted 
strange circles and lines in air shots of the green 
fields of Hampshire. Investigation showed that 
these were minute variations in color, visible only 
from the air, that marked the walls and ditches, 
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the hut sites and forts of prehistoric farmers. 
Plants growing over a buried wall ripen earlier 
than the surrounding crop and are seen from the 
air as a lighter line through the field. Plants grow- 
ing over a buried ditch have more moisture to 
draw on and appear richer and darker. Such 
marks recorded by aerial survey have provided a 
remarkable inventory of human occupancy sites, 
from Neolithic times to the Middle Ages. 


When a site has been found, much time and 
money can still be spent in fruitless digging. To 
pinpoint productive areas, archaeologists are using 
a variety of ingenious devices. In Turkey, facing 
the needle-in-a-haystack problem of locating small 
stone burial chambers in enormous earth mounds, 
scientists simply borrowed the familiar well drill- 
er’s rig. By drilling test shafts into each mound 
until they strike stone, an excavating team can 
locate the chambers without moving hundreds of 
tons of earth. 


Italian archaeologists have gone a step further. 
After drilling through the stone vaults of Etruscan 
tombs located by surface indications, they drop a 
camera down the shaft and take a picture of what 
is inside, thus avoiding the wasted effort of digging 
up tombs already stripped by robbers. 


More complex investigation devices make use of 
the fact that buried objects at a site change the 
electrical and magnetic environment. Resistivity 
surveying, a technique used by oil geologists, de- 
tects buried objects by studying ground resistance 
to an electric current passing between two steel 
probes stuck in the earth. A systematic grid of 
test probes across a site reveals a pattern of low or 
high readings that tells the expert of walls or 
ditches underground. High resistance indicates 
buried rocks — perhaps an ancient wall, a stone 
floor, or a tomb. Low resistance may mean a ditch 
that has filled with earth — the fill is damper than 
the undisturbed soil around it. A resistivity survey 
in Britain is trying to find the treasure King John 
lost in 1216 when an exceptionally high tide swept 
the royal baggage train from the Causeway across 
the Wash Estuary, now dry land. 
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The 
REA 


Controversy 


You might not even know what the 
REA is, or that it’s controversial. 
But a controversy exists, and it 
involves you as a taxpayer, as a cus- 
tomer of an investor-owned electric 
light and power company (perhaps 
as a shareholder, too), or as a mem- 
ber of a rural electric cooperative. 


To begin with, REA stands for 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, a bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. It was 
established in 1936 to make loans 
to local agencies who would help 
get electricity to rural America. The 
local agencies were called rural elec- 
tric cooperatives (now sometimes 
“rural electric systems”). These 
systems borrow money from the Fed- 
eral Government at 2% interest. As 
cooperatives, they pay no Federal 
income tax. 


Because investor-owned electric 
companies and rural electric co-ops 
worked as good neighbors, electric- 


WASHINGTON—The head 
of the Rural Electrification 
Administration Monday 
lashed at a private power 
company as he annovr>—— 
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REA Is Ready to Wear ‘Long Pants’ 
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ity now flows in plentiful supply 
throughout our nation’s farmlands. 
Yet the REA recently asked the 
treasury for more loan appropria- 
tions than ever before ($425 million 
in the last budget, compared with 
only $175 million back in 1952). 


Many people—magazine and 
newspaper writers and editors, con- 
gressmen, senators, business leaders, 
farm leaders—have asked for an ex- 
planation of the REA’s ever-grow- 
ing budget. General maintenance 
and the “heavying up” of existing 
lines account for part of the huge 
expenditure. But the heaviest por- 
tion is requested for building gener- 
ating plants and high-voltage lines. 


Considering this, thoughtful 
people are asking whether the REA 
in Washington is encouraging some 
tural electric co-ops to build power 
plants and transmission lines where 
they are not needed. Many people 
are wondering whether the REA is 
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loaning money to some co-ops to 
help build a Federal power system 
not authorized by Congress. 


Many other questions have been 
asked about REA loans: Are they 
being used by REA in Washington 
to urge local rural electric co-ops to 
expand into urban and industrial 
service, in contradiction to the pur- 
pose for which they were estab- 
lished? Is it proper for the REA to 
lend public funds while keeping the 
basis for the loan a secret? Is the 
REA in Washington injuring its 
once-honored image, and also the 
honored images of the local rural 
electric cooperatives? 


Naturally, we in the electric light 
and power companies also ask these 
questions. But our voice is only one 
among many. Perhaps your voice 
should join in, too, for the question 
of how you want your tax dollars to 
be used has great bearing on this 
nationwide controversy. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies... more than 300 companies across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 


Secret of Japan Air Lines’ unique service 


As Shoko Yamamoto welcomes you aboard your Japan 
Air Lines Jet Courier, you begin experiencing a delightful 
difference in airline travel. Here is warmth and hospitality 
uniquely Japanese—innate in the family heritage of Shoko 
and her sister hostesses. 

Their charm and grace as they serve you in flight are of 
the world’s oldest “school of manners’’— the Japanese 
home. Since childhood, they have lived by a code of eti- 
quette evolved over centuries. Thoughtful respect for 
elders, loving guidance of children, gracious attention to 
guests—all are as cultivated and composed as the house- 
hold’s Japanese garden. 

It is this heritage of their ancestral homes that Shoko and 
every JAL hostess brings to transPacific and worldwide 
flight on Japan Air Lines. Charming in kimono, they pam- 
per you with the graces of Japan. A fragrant o-shibori hot 
towel to refresh you...a cup of warm sake or your fa- 
vorite cocktail...asampling of tsumami-mono, Oriental 


Shoko’s gracious heritage 





delicacies...later a Continental luncheon or dinner served 
in the classic atmosphere of your cabin’s pine-bough bro- 
cades and ancient crests of Japan. 

This hospitality and concern for your well-being, com- 
bined with dependable jet-age airmanship, is now yours 
to enjoy virtually the world around. JAL’s DC-8 Jet Couri- 
ers leave Los Angeles or San Francisco every day for 
Tokyo... connect with other JAL jets for Hong Kong, 
Southeast Asia, India, the Middle East, and Europe. JAL 
also flies direct from Tokyo over the North Pole to Co- 
penhagen, London, and Paris. 

See your travel agent for reservations, and enjoy a travel 
experience unique in all the world — “the calm beauty of 
Japan at almost the speed of sound.” 

P.S. JAL’s transPacific flights — eleven every week —all 
touch down at Honolulu. Plan to stop over for an inter- 
lude of Hawaiian sun and surf at no extra air fare. It’s 
another “bonus” when you fly Japan Air Lines. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


California/Hawaii to all the Orient and on to Europe 


Tribute to a gracious heritage: 
JAL hostess Shoko Yamamoto 
arranges flowers at 


the family shrine 





Earliest steps, always toward beauty The traditional bow of respect 





For a fascinating preview of the pleasures of flying Japan Air Lines, 
send for “Your World on JAL” tour kit. If you would also like to receive the 
complete 200-page guidebook “Seeing Japan,” enc lose one dollar. 
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„Never serve the coffee...without the Cream 


[ Harvey’s Bristol Cream, that is ] 


Be APPOINTMENT 
To Win MAMST TC QUEEN BU ZAR TY jy 
wik MERCHANTS 


cHOICEST FULL PALg 


SHIPPED ANO BOTTLED gy 
IN HARVEY & SONS, LTD, 


TOL, ENGLAND 
y FOUNDED 1796 





An after-dinner drink should be sweet . . . but it shouldn’t get sticky many people enjoy it before the meal as well. For the perfect after- 





about it. Harvey's Bristol Cream doesn’t. The sweetness of thisrare dinner drink, never serve the coffee without Harvev’s Bristol 
imported sherry is subtle, its lightness refreshing. Small wonder so Cream? Chill before serving. John Harvey and Sons Ltd 


© 1962, H N, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A 


Science and Industry 


Magnetic locatien, another geolo- 
gist’s technique, has been applied to 
archaeological prospecting with par- 
ticular success by Oxford University 
scientists. The earth is a huge mag- 
net, surrounded by a magnetic field, 
the invisible- ferce that makes the 
compass needle point toward the 
magnetic pole. Heating of the iron 
oxide particles found in most soils 
often increases their magnetism 
enough to create small local varia- 
tions in the strength of the magnetic 
field. Detection of such changes may 
indicate an old campfire site or cook 
oven buried below. Many Romano- 
British pottery kilns have been found 
by this means, even though their 
fires last burned many centuries ago. 


New methods of dating 


The earth’s magnetic field can 
also be used to determine the age of 
buried objects. Over the centuries, 
the direction of the field has con- 
stantly changed. When iron parti- 
cles are magnetized by heat, the field 
direction is locked into the soil. 
When undisturbed baked clay, as in 
a kiln, is discovered, analysis can re- 
veal the local direction of the earth’s 
magnetic field at the time the clay 


was last heated. Using samples of | 


clay of known date, it is possible to 
prepare a chart of field variations 
over the centuries and relate new 
finds to this time scale. 


University of California scientists 
are dating pottery or bricks by means 
of thermoluminescence. Thorium 
and uranium, which occur in most 
clays, are naturally radioactive, 
bombarding the minerals around 
them with alpha particles that dis- 
tort their crystal structure. If the 
clay is heated, these distortions are 
removed, but the bombardment be- 
gins again when the baked clay 
cools. Thus, all the crystal distor- 
tion found in the clay must have 
accumulated after the pot was 
baked and is a measure of the elapsed 
time since the potter placed his wet 
clay in the kiln. The scientist heats 


a fragment of clay and measures the | 


visible light it gives out — the energy 
released as the distortions disappear. 


Dating by means of the radioac- 
tive isotope carbon 14 is even more 
useful because it can be used on any 
object of organic origin. Contin- 











Which would you rather 
visit? Europe? Africa? The 
Near East? The Adriatic? 
The Isles of Greece? 


This free brochure shows you how to visit them 
ALL for less than $1300 in one complete cruise. 


-: Independence 


1964 GRAND 
SPRINGTIME CRUISE 


LIN 


LYR a A 


turore 
AFRICA 
NEAR cast 
aortic 
ISLES OF GREECE 
$2 oars 


20 Ports 
Minimum Fere: 11293 


From New York | 
March 7, 1964 
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Cruise in American comfort 
aboard the s.s. Independence: 
Madeira • Casablanca « Santa 
Cruz « Tangier « Gibraltar « 
Alicante « Beirut + Algiers e 
Messina « Alexandria « Port 
Said + Palma « Haifa « Rhodes « 
Cruise the Bosporus to the 


Black Sea « Istanbul « Izmir « AMERICAN EXPOR 


Piraeus + Lisbon « Mykonos « 
Cannes « Marseilles * Barcelona 


American Export Lines, Dept. AT-10 

24 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

New Telephone: 797-7222 (N. Y. Area Code 212) 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your illustrated brochure on the 52-day Mediterranean Cruise 
of the Independence, sailing from New York March 7, 1964 to 29 ports in- 
cluding the Isles of Greece and the Holy Lands. | understand that there is no 
charge or obligation. 
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171 dams built in 60 years... 


THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
TURNS CONCRETE INTO NEW 
ECONOMIC STRENGTH FOR 
THE NATION 


Operating in the 19 western states, including Alaska and 
Hawaii, the Bureau of Reclamation had, by its 60th anniver- 
sary in 1962, completed 171 dams, 42 powerplants and 
thousands of miles of canals and pipelines. Included in their 
projects are Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s largest concrete 
structure, and Hoover Dam, the nation’s tallest dam. Now 
under construction are the new Flaming Gorge (left) and Glen 
Canyon Dams, key units in the tremendous Colorado River 
Storage Project. Another new unit is the Morrow Point Dam, 
the Bureau’s first double-curvature, thin-arch concrete dam 
and first venture into underground powerhouse construction. 

This work has been done at remarkably small cost to the 
public! Approximately 92 percent of all Bureau of Reclama- 
tion construction costs are paid back through income from 
power revenues, water users associations, irrigation districts 
and municipalities. In fact, the Bureau undertakes new proj- 
ects only when there is a favorable ratio of benefits to costs. 
And, of course, by creating new agricultural production and 
providing power and water for industry, Reclamation projects 
provide a base for additional tax income. 

Initiated in 1902 by President Theodore Roosevelt to de- 
velop the arid West, the Bureau has ever since been making 
significant contributions to the wealth and economic growth 
of the entire country. In addition, recreational areas provided 
by the impoundment of water by these dams will be enjoyed 
by millions in the coming years. For instance, Lake Powell 
formed by Glen Canyon Dam, will be 186 miles long covering 
250 square miles. The lake behind Flaming Gorge Dam will 
stretch out 90 miles and cover 65 square miles. 

In this work, concrete plays a major role. In Hoover Dam, 
for example, there is enough concrete to build a 2-lane high- 
way from Chicago to Boston. 

To meet America’s growing need for concrete—for high- 
ways, urban development programs, civic works and private 
construction—the 81 progressive (and competing) member 
companies of the Portland Cement Association have con- 
stantly expanded their production facilities. Supplying the 
major portion of all portland cement used for concrete in the 
United States and Canada, these member companies have 
more than doubled cement production in the last fifteen years. 

And, through the Portland Cement Association, they spon- 
sor an intensive program of scientific research and develop- 
ment, technical and educational services that benefit 
everyone in finer highways and dams, better buildings, 
houses and structures of all kinds. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters: 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. , 
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Love Letters 
to Rambler 


Navy firefighter 

John E. Siemon, 

Jr., of Silver 

Spring, Mary- 

land, bought his 

1963 Rambler 

last February. 

His letter goes all 

John E. Siemon, uF out in praise of 

the Classic “550” 4-Door Sedan. 
He writes: 


“RAMBLER IS EVERYTHING AMERICAN 
MOTORS SAYS IT IS—PLUS.” 


"I...can offer you only 
compliments on economy and 
handling ease. The first 
day we had our new Rambler, 
I was forced to lift the 
hood and ascertain whether 
or not we had accepted the 
power steering feature by 
mistake. 


"We were...amazed by the 
interior measurements. Our 
Rambler cost us $2,000 less 
than our friend paid for 
his car...there wasn't 
three-quarters of an inch 
difference between the two 
interiors...with the same 
head and leg room. My 
family consists of my wife 
and four children and we all 
enjoy comfort and ease to 
the maximun, 





"T will conclude by saying 
congratulations on building 
a fine automobile. I can 
easily understand why 
Rambler was awarded the 
‘Car of the Year' honor by 
Motor Trend Magazine." 


And coming October 3rd, the 
great new ’64 Ramblers! Just 
wait till you see the totally new 
Rambler Americans with all-new 
styling, full 6-passenger room. Ex- 
citing new Rambler Classics and 
Ambassadors introduce new hard- 
tops, new luxury V-8s, dozens of bril- 
liant new features. 

Be among the first to see them 
for yourself. October 3rd at your 
Rambler dealer! 





| Science and Industry 


ually formed in the upper atmos- 
|phere by cosmic ray bombardment 
of nitrogen, carbon 14 is absorbed 
by all living matter, plant or animal, 
and becomes uniformly distributed 
throughout the living world. When 
| the living matter dies, the radioiso- 
|tope gradually ‘‘decays’? — that is, 
|turns into other substances — at a 
known rate. The amount of the 
[isotope found in an archaeological 
object — a charred log or a scrap of 
leather, for example — compared 
with the amount found in a com- 
| parable living specimen tells roughly 
how many centuries have elapsed 
since the tree was cut or the cow 
killed. 





Because archaeologists have 
learned a great deal about the avail- 
ability of different materials at vari- 
ous times and places in antiquity, 
physical analysis of the artifact often 
yields clues about who made it, 
where, and when. Using the tech- 
nique of emission spectrometry, the 
scientist burns a tiny metal scraping 
or pottery chip with an electric spark 
leaping between two electrodes. The 
| wavelengths of light emitted show 
what elements have been volatilized. 
Or X rays can be focused on a speci- 
men to stimulate inner electron 
shells of its atoms to emit secondary 
X rays, whose wavelengths tell the 
researcher what elements are pres- 
ent. Still a third approach is to 
X-ray a powdered sample to produce 
a shadow pattern that reveals the 
crystal structure of the material, so 
that the minerals present can be 
| identified. 


Even the analysis of stone can 
yield valuable clues. British inves- 
tigators were puzzled at finding 
Stone Age axes made of rock quite 
unlike any for a hundred miles 
around. Checking the crystalline 
structure of tiny slices from the 
axes, rock experts were able to iden- 
tify their structure with rocks found 
in four different areas of Britain, all 
remote from where the axes were 
‘found. From this they determined 
that there were at least four ‘‘fac- 
tories? where prehistoric stonesmiths 
made tools and weapons that were 
traded across Britain. In another 
case, analysis of the limestone used 
in two T’ang statues confirmed an- 
cient Chinese traditions of their 





common origin, despite wide differ- 
ences in style and in their outward 
appearance. 


Processing by computer 


Much archaeology is concerned 
with classification of everything from 
grave sites to bronze axes, to find the 
geographical and chronological re- 
lationships among the people who 
made them. The ubiquitous com- 
puter can do this not only far more 
quickly but on a much larger scale 
than could a crew of scientists. Data- 
processing systems can prepare sta- 
tistical tables of scores of details — 
size, shape, material, decoration; 
then analyze the mass of information 
and report which characteristics are 
commonly found together. 


This technique, applied by a Cam- 
bridge University archaeologist to 
all the remains left by a little-under- 
stood prehistoric society called the 
Bell Beaker Culture, has revealed 
how the culture developed after the 
beakers came to Britain from the 
Continent about 2000 B.c. 


With this technological armament 
and the pressure of events, archaeo- 
logical research is enjoying a boom, 
but not every archaeologist is happy 
about it. Relics are being collected 
faster than they can be examined, 
classified, and published, and some 
archaeologists would like to have all 
fieldwork suspended for a holiday of 
perhaps five years. There are ex- 
perts who fear that their contem- 
poraries may be repeating a mistake 
of the past — digging up and in ef- 
fect destroying evidence that future 
archaeologists would be far better 
equipped to interpret, thanks to the 
continuing development of new sci- 
entific techniques. 


This is a minority view, however. 
Most archaeologists point out that 
the bulldozers will not wait for the 
museum expert to catch up with his 
backlog of artifacts or to develop 
new techniques; the site that is left 
for future exploration may not be 
there ten years from now. And 
archaeologists are convinced that it 
is as important for man to know 
where he has been as to know where 
he is going. 


Capsule pipelines 
Someday we may pump wheat 


and iron in pipelines across the con- 
tinent iust as we do oil and gas 


Freight-to-passenger ratio for airlines gives strong evidence 
of following railroad patterns. Fifty years showed freight 
increasing from 20% to 88% of total railroad business. Cargo 
by air has grown from 3% to 9% in the past fifteen years. 
Freight-by-air is a sleeping giant which could awaken witha 
roar as a result of important shipping economies being made 
possible by the new Douglas jet freighters now entering 
service. OD And Douglas is helping awaken the giant on 
several other fronts. These include coordinating a study 


S LE E PI N G G | ANT of freight movement statistics 


in conjunction with several 
...AND WHAT DOUGLAS IS DOING ABOUT IT major airlines; designing 
improved terminals and cargo handling systems; analysis 
of terminal-to-terminal control; and, of course, continuing 
production of jets with lowest possible operating costs. 





Douglas research programs involve 23 technological areas wS 
relating to aerospace and defense systems. Major 
Douglas divisions are located in Santa Monica 


and Long Beach, California; Tulsa, DOUGLAS 


Oklahoma; and Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Science and Industry 


today. In fact, some pipelines may 
be common carriers, like railroads 
or shipping lines. A bold new ap- 
proach to pipelining, under study by 
the Research Council of Alberta, 
Canada, opens up the possibility of 
sending all sorts of solids through 
pipes. Although the system is still in 
the laboratory stage, it could eventu- 
ally have major impact on bulk 
transportation methods. 


Pipeline enthusiasts will tell you 
that solids have been sent through 
pipes ever since the forty-niners 
sluiced their gold-bearing sands. 
Fertilizers, cement, and ores are be- 
ing piped today. And in the last few 
years a hundred-mile coal-carrying 
pipeline proved so successful that 
there is talk of long lines to carry 
coal from Appalachian mines to the 
East Coast, or from Utah to the 
Pacific. But until now it has been 


N EW ID EAS possible to pipe solids only in the 
on the country’s future i ° 2 ty ie eee 
nu. for you Slurry pumping has high power 


THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- EFA spos a pene ta 
MENT (CED) consists of 200 outstanding leaders | MOV¢ tast to Keep trom settling. Sep- 


; : : ‘on. Thi arating the liquid and the solid at 
in American business and education. is un- | the receiving end can be difficult and 












FREE! usual combination of business and scholastic costly, although methods have been 

z leadership blends practical experience with developed to burn coal slurry with- 

These publications analyze and scholarly thought in coming to grips with the na- | out drying it. And many materials 
suggest solutions for the eco- 4 š s ” : A i é 

nomic problems affecting your tion’s major national and international problems. | are not suitable for slurry pumping 

Cia ia lg Sole td CED is a nonprofit, nonpartisan educational and at all because they would be dam- 


your business or professional > 2 5 : 
life. research organization whose objective reports 


discover what is good for the whole American 
economy rather than for any particular group. 


aged by contact with the carrier. 





The Alberta scientists propose to 
overcome these difficulties by send- 
ing solid material through the pipe 
as large slugs or in containers. Sep- 
aration would be easy. Power re- 
quirements would be less. And com- 
modities like wheat or chemicals 
could be kept separated from the 


Copies of recent CED publications are available without cost 
or obligation to readers of The Atlantic Monthly. 


CED c/o The Atlantic Monthly 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Please send me a COMPLIMENTARY copy of TWO of the publications shown below: 





[C] Reducing Tax Rates for Production and Growth 

[C] An Adaptive Program for Agriculture 

[C] Japan in the Free World Economy 

[J Economic Literacy for Americans 

[C] Guiding Metropolitan Growth 

[_] Economic Growth in the United States — Its Past and Future 


My Name (Please Type or Print) 
My Address (Street and Number) 
(City) (Zone) (State) 


{[] Please send newest publications list. 


liquid by being carried in disposable 
capsules — say, of plastic. 


The researchers, whose work is 
supported by the Canadian govern- 
ment, got the idea when they ob- 
served water and oil of the same 
density flowing together through a 
horizontal pipeline. The oil formed 
spherical or elongated bubbles in the 
center of the stream which moved 
faster than the water around them. 
Their presence in a turbulent flow 
either had no effect on the pressure 
gradient or even reduced it. Sup- 


Announcing the new 1500-page edition of Value Line’s 


INVESTORS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1100 STOCKS 
60 INDUSTRIES 
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bed 


> 2 Volumes 
> 1500 Pages 
Pm Page Size 8⁄2”x11” 
> Over 2,000,000 
Words (& Figures) 
Pm Plus some 1200 
Charts, Graphs and Statistical Exhibits 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Gives these FACTS and ADVICES on each 


Besides enormous FACTUAL information—on each of 1100 stocks and 


60 industries—you will also receive Value Line’s latest ADVICES of 1100 STOCKS 
. . . together with sample issues of the famous weekly service—The 
Value Line Investment Survey—relied upon by thousands of private st eg ENT SOITABIUITEE £ a ppa A 
as well as professional investors, and investment trust managers stock to your own goals. @ CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS. 
p: g j 
throughout the world. Probable MARKET PERFORM. ae pene EARI 
j i i Hatt hess PRICE LEVELS 3 TO 5 YEARS 
These sample issues of the weekly advisory service will bring you: . HENCE. 
APPRECIATION POTENTIAL ESTIMAT! 
ITY 3 to 5 years in the fu- Seri pase FARN 
[1] The new SUMMARY OF ADVICES giving specific forecasts ture. current year. mT 
for each of these same 1100 stocks for [a] the next 12 months, CASH FLOW TREND. CURRENT PRICE/EARNINGS 
ay TS THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS. RATIOS and dividend yi 
[b] the next 3 to 5 years and dividend yields 
STATISTICAL BACKGROUND —versus—past averages 
[2] New Full-page Reports on leading stocks in key industries —Annual sales, volume, CASH FLOW PER SHARE and 
: ‘ profit margin, plant account, earnings and dividends per 
[3] List of 85 Best Stocks to Buy and Hold Now working capital, (hoak value share oinaan for the next 
“ : > » F s er share, casi ow er ths. 
[4] New “Especially Recommended Stock” Report—a detailed analysis Sore pay-out-ratio based on Past trend of GROWTH of 
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4 ratio, dividend yield. asi ce — 
[5] Report on the Prospects of the Stock Market as a Whole Current Quarterly SALES AND aae aa Ra 
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[7] Report on General Business Prospects 
[8] The Value Line Business Forecaster, which shows the composite 
trend of 7 economic series whose turning points have typically 
preceded cyclical turns in economic activity 
[9] Analysis of Buying & Selling by Mutual Funds 
[10] Analysis of Buying & Selling by Insiders 
[11] Supplementary Reports 





FREE EXAMINATION REQUEST 


; Mail To: The Value Line Investment Survey 
A 5 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. AT-2 


Í Gentlemen: Send the complete 2-volume “Investors Reference ; 
i Library” and sample advisory reports for 10 days, free exam- = 
i ination. If I decide to keep the Library. I will remit $25. Other- | 
i wise I will return the Library and owe you nothing. i 


Under the special offer you are herewith invited to accept, you will 
receive the complete new edition of the two-volume “Investors Ref- 
erence Library” for only $25—plus, without extra charge, the forth- 
coming new sample issues of the weekly Value Line Investment Sur- 
vey. 
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All the above will be sent you for 10 days’ free examination. Please 
send your request on the special coupon here provided. 





_FOR SALE! 3 big city blocks of luxurious French living! 


2000 leather-bound books 
in English, French, 


f Spanish, Italian, German : 
l; Teen-age club rooms with 


electric games, dance floor, 
juke box, soda bar, bowling alleys 
Boutique Au Printemps, drug store, 
coiffeur, masseurs, masseuses, 
f sauna baths, gymnasiums 
Deck space for Tourist Class 


$ Two sets of stabilizers over entire length of ship 


to reduce roll to just 2% 


i 
f 
f Only. dry-cleaning 1000 telephones. 
Í service afloat ; 
i 


all for passenger use 
Seven different children’s rooms 


with Guignol, games, 
merry-go-round, governesses 


T » 


i 
i X Palatial theatre 


pa ts 664 people 
Original works of art by Braque, a sects peop 
Picasso, Utrillo, Dufy \ 
H 5 


Cabaret with 3-piece combo 
open until dawn 


1100 in crew 
to sail and serve you 





_ Europe for less on the fabulous S. S. FRANCE 


SAVE 10%! off-season fare, starting August 8th 


SAVE 25%! 30-full-days-ashore excursions 
between October 1, 1963 and February 29, 1964. 


Kennels with wall-to-wall carpets, Departures: New York to Southampton and Le Havre 


Paris milestones, New York October 17, October 31, November 14, November 29. 
hydrants, open tiled deck 


Book with your Travel Agent now. 
Ask him about our new and exciting AIR/SEA Holidays 
in cooperation with AIR FRANCE. 

Wine cellar with vintage wines, : 
liqueurs from France, Italy, Germany Ask him also about our 3 fabulous 
Caribbean Cruises—12'2 to 16 days. 


k Red and white table wine 
for dinner and luncheon gratis 
Tapestries by Jean Picart le Doux. 
Mosaics by Hillaire, Idoux 
Sports arena for squash, 
skeet shooting, handball, 


Unique patio cabins shooting gallery, bowling alleys 


surrounding an outdoor courtyard * è p i 
Funnels with unique big wing 


lift smoke away from ship 





TV—even color TV; 


complete television studio 
Two glass-enclosed decks, p 


verandah and promenade 


d < Glass-enclosed all-weather } 
f swimming pool 


2 te 
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FRENCH LINE, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


© Please send me information on transatlantic excursion 
rates and Caribbean Cruises for the S.S. France. 


O Transatlantic excursion rates [] Cruise information 
Name 
Address. 


Zone —'State 





Do You Have 
Writing Talent? 


Take this free test and see! 


If you think you have writing ability, 
find out how you rate by professional 
standards. We'll send you our Literary 
Aptitude Test and appraise it, at no 
cost or obligation to you. If you show 
real promise, we invite you to join our 
limited rolls. Then you receive indi- 
vidual instruction in fiction or fact 
writing from outstanding profession- 
als of the literary world. You work in 
your own home, at your own pace, 
with three years to complete the 
course. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it immediately 
for your copy of the test and other infor- 
mation about this modern course in writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. SX-1W 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your free 
Literary Aptitude Test and other information 
about your individualized instruction in writ- 


(No salesman will call on you) 











Martini timeis ~ 
Lamplighter time | 


“Light the lamp” with 
Lamplighter Gin. You'll see 
martinis in a whole new light. 
It’s British dry! 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN } 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y. | 
OMcK&R, 1963, ™ 
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pose, the scientists speculated, those 
| bubbles were capsules or solid slugs 
‘of iron or aluminum. Would they 
flow through the pipe in the same 
| way? 


To find out, the Canadian re- 
searchers built small-scale 
parent plastic pipelines in the labo- 
\ratory, in which they tested hollow 
cylinders and spheres loaded with 
‘lead shot or mercury, and solid 
(aluminum slugs of various shapes. 
| Their bright idea works in the lab- 
oratory. Now Canadian industry is 
reported interested in tests on a 
|commercial scale. 





Looking ahead, the researchers 
believe the capsule container would 
be unnecessary for some products. 
Preliminary indications are that 


| mixed with oil or water to form a 
|paste which would be molded into 
| ingots. Metals could be cut as slugs. 
[Since Alberta has both coal and 
[oil to move to market, the Research 
Council scientists are particularly 
interested in piping them together, 
so that everything pumped through 
the pipe would be payload. The coal 
can be suspended in oil, but carrying 
it in slug form would make it easier 
to separate it from the oil. 


Estimated capital costs for the 
proposed pipelines appear higher 
than for ordinary pipelines. How- 
ever, capsules offer a power ad- 
vantage. Horsepower requirements 
for pumping high concentrations of 
capsules (up to 80 or 90 percent by 
weight of the pipe volume) can be 


ries, since the speed of the stream 
does not have to be kept high to 
prevent settling. 





Sheets of capsules 


trans- | 


coal, sulfur, and potash could be| 


sharply cut, as compared with slur- | 


The capsule principle appears in | 


different form in a National Lead 
Company material called Nalcon. 
The company has developed a proc- 
ess that wraps individual cellulose 
fibers in a polyethylene jacket, then 


papermaking machine. 
is a material that is porous, like cel- 
lulose, and chemically resistant, like 
polyethylene. Nalcon is being used 
for storage battery separators and 
industrial filter cartridges. Some 





AM 


forms the capsules into sheets on a | 
The result | 
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CHILDREN WHO 
NEED ADOPTION: 
A Radical View 


by Rael Jean Isaac 


While the number of illegitimate 
children has been rising, im- 
proved methods of handling in- 
fertility have cut down the 
number of couples seeking to 
adopt. Can adoption agencies 
justify their elaborate rituals of 


selection? 


BERNARD BERENSON: 
A Summing Up 


by Iris Origo 


Until his death five years ago at 
the age of ninety-three, Bernard 
Berenson, art critic and con- 
noisseur, wrote almost daily in 
his diary. The record of these 
sunset years reveals an un- 
quenchable intellectual curios- 
ity, an undimmed enjoyment of 
beauty, and an uncanny self- 
awareness. Iris Origo describes 


the real man behind the myth. 


and The Atlantic Extra 


BLAME ME on HISTORY 


by Bloke Modisane 


Negro journalist, critic, and ac- 
tor, Bloke Modisane left South 
Africa for good in 1958 and 
went to England. “Blame Me on 
History” is the story of his 
struggle to reconcile the restric- 
tions imposed on him by the 
state with his own need to main- 


tain integrity and self-respect. 
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Science and Industry 


other materials proposed by the 
company for encapsulation in sheets 
are asbestos, carbon black, and glass 
fiber. 


A new kind of plastic 


In recent years the trend has been 
to substitute synthetics made from 
chemicals for materials of animal or 
| vegetable origin — nylon for silk, for 
example. Now scientists report a 
development in the other direction 
— still only a laboratory stunt, but 
perhaps a portent of things to come. 
That lowly form of life, the bac- 
terium, has been put to work making 
plastic. Rhizobium, which fixes ni- 
trogen in the root nodules of legu- 
minous plants, has long been known 
to contain polyester particles that 
|may constitute as much as 80 per- 
cent of its dry weight. Two chemists 
at the research center of W. R. Grace 
& Company have found a way of 
extracting the polyester to form a 
thermoplastic material that can be 
melted and molded into objects or 
cast into a film. 


Since the new plastic has a low 
melting point — 178 degrees — and 
| has no particularly outstanding char- 
acteristics, it is hardly likely to com- 
pete with the standard varieties on 
the American market. The Grace 
Company scientists point out, how- 
ever, that underdeveloped countries 
that lack the organic chemicals 
needed to make commercial plastics 
might produce this plastic from 
fermentation bacteria in molasses or 
other equally available materials. 
Food-packaging films are suggested 
as one application. 


Water bags or wineskins are still 
used in many parts of the world, and 
a fancy variety is now offered to some 
Americans. Milk in six- to ten- 
quart plastic bags, said to stay fresh 
longer than bottled or cartoned 
milk, is being delivered in several 
cities. In the home refrigerator, the 
bags are kept in a special dispenser 
which has a lever-operated spigot at 
the bottom, eliminating the usual 
wide opening that may expose the 
contents to bacteria in the air. Dair- 
ies testing the Container Corpora- 
tion of America innovation report 
their plastic-bag customers are drink- 
ing more milk per family, apparently 
because it is so easy to pour. 





The Burgemeester of Rotterdam invites you to dinner 





at Holland’s famous groaning boards 


OTTERDAM is such a spirited city, you'd think 
R people would be too busy to eat. But eat 
they do, and well. Burgemeester van Walsum, 
Mayor of Rotterdam, invites you to join them. 

Filet mignon comes thick, tender and running 
with juice. The duck is plump, its golden-brown 
skin crisp. The rich Dutch soil yields succulent 
vegetables year-round. Order what you will in 
auy fine restaurant. You'll find it hard to spend 
more than two dollars for dinner. 

For a breath-taking view of the countryside, 
dine atop the spanking new Euromast, a 340- 
foot-high tower with a restaurant at its pinnacle. 

For a snack, try a herring from a roaming 


street cart. Or smoked eel. Or have your fill of 
the marvelous pea soup, ready only, as the Dutch 
say, “when it’s thick enough to stand on.” 
And no American should miss having rijsttafel. 
Dish after piquant dish—as many as thirty of 
them—come to your table. Crunchy prawn crack- 
ers. Delicate soup. Grilled pork. Shrimp in a 
tangy sauce. And with it, the soft, amber, white- 
capped beer only the Dutch know how to brew. 
So visit Holland. The Dutch await you. Espe- 
cially Burgemeester van Walsum of Rotterdam. 
For literature and information, see your travel 
agent, or write to Netherlands National Tourist 
Office, 605 Sth Ave., New York 17, New York, 
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The Atlantic Report 


ie than two weeks before the arrival in Rome 
of President Kennedy on the first of July, Italy 
had no government and the Vatican had no Pope. 
Eighty cardinals from all over the world, seated 
before Michelangelo’s Last Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel, were locked in conclave performing the 
task of finding a successor to John XXIII. 


Italian politicians, assembled in less secret and 
less dignified conclaves at their party headquar- 
ters, were trying to solve the longest government 
crisis and one of the worst political impasses in the 
country’s post-war history. It seemed as though 
Kennedy would step into a vacuum, and there 
was some talk of canceling the visit. But then, on 
the same day, June 21, both gaps were filled — one 
very firmly, the other provisionally. 


The lean, ascetic, able, and dynamic Archbishop 
of Milan, Cardinal Giovanni Battista Montini, 
was elected Pope, assumed the name of Paul VI; 
and was solemnly crowned in St. Peter’s Square the 
day before Kennedy flew in. Montini had entered 
the conclave a favorite. But this did not mean 
that his election was certain. When the crowd 
was waiting in St. Peter’s Square fcz the puff of 
white smoke that would announce that a new 
Pope had been elected, an old woman in peasant 
clothes was heard saying, “I want one exactly 
like John.” A priest standing next to her com- 
mented, “He needn’t be exactly the same. The 
cardinals sitting in conclave are inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. They will make a good choice. The 
important thing is that he shall be a good Pope.” 


“No, no,” answered the old woman stubbornly. 
“T want one exactly like John.” This small epi- 
sode epitomized a much more widespread feeling. 
Because of both his engaging character and his 
policies, John XXIII had been more popular than 
any other Pope in the present century. 


If the cardinals had deliberately tried to choose 
somebody who was exactly the contrary of what 
the old peasant woman expected, they could not 
have done better. John looked like a peasant, was 
fat, friendly, easygoing, and full of fun, and had a 
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ROME 


good sense of humor; while Paul is thin, aristo- 
cratic, reserved, meticulous, and very serious. 
But the contrast ceases with personality and 
appearance. In regard to policies, Paul VI made 
it very clear that he was determined to follow 
closely in John’s footsteps. 


Nevertheless, Paul VI will not be merely a pale 
imitator of John XXIII. If he supports and ad- 
vances most of what John did and said, it is 
because the ideas of the two Popes had coincided 
for a long time. When Montini was Archbishop 
of Milan and Roncalli was Patriarch of Venice, 
they often exchanged suggestions and impressions. 
Montini was both an authority in the field of so- 
cial studies and the leader of the more progressive 
trend of the Italian episcopate. In those days the 
future Pope John was a follower of the future 
Pope Paul. 


A firm hand in the Vatican 


On a fundamental question, the Ecumenical 
Council, Paul VI will not follow submissively the 
directives of his great predecessor. When John 
was still alive, the Archbishop of Milan, in a series 
of speeches and writings, had very respectfully 
and very diplomatically expressed reservations 
and criticisms on the way the Ecumenical Council 
had been organized and was being conducted. 
He found that the preparation of the Council 
had been superficial and that there was lacking 
a general perspective that would harmonize the 
work of the various committees in the various 
fields. It is therefore to be expected that Paul 
VI will give the committees his own coordinating 
directions and that the Ecumenical Council will 
be continued longer than John had planned. 


Paul VI at sixty-six is a relatively young Pope 
and hides under a frail appearance a very strong 
constitution. He has an almost prodigious ca- 
pacity for work — from six o’clock in the morning 
to one or two at night, with intermissions for a 
very frugal breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and an 
occasional brief siesta. He is a good organizer, 
has a good memory, a flair for languages; and the 
fifteen years he spent at the side of Pius XII as 
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Report on Rome 


his right-hand man have given him 

a complete knowledge of the cen- 

tral administration of the Catholic 4 
Church. One can therefore safely 

say that the Church of Rome is in 

very firm and competent hands. 


Political instability 

The picture changes completely 
from stability to instability on the 
other side of the Tiber. Paradoxi- 
cally, this instability can partly be 
traced to the policy of John XXIII. 
For a better understanding of the 
situation, it is necessary to go back to 
February, 1962, when Signor Amin- 
tore Fanfani, the ambitious, sharp- 
witted leader of the Christian Demo- 
crat left wing, did his by now famous 
svolta a sinistra, or “turn to the left.” 
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even if not complete, between the 
Catholics and the Nenni Socialists, 
who describe themselves as Marxists, 
would have been inconceivable. 
But under John XXIII, with his 
policy of disentangling the Church 
from politics, it became feasible. 


The two main aims of the turn to 
the left were to give the government 
a wider basis of support both in 
Parliament and in the country in 
order to carry out social reforms, and 
to isolate the Communists by at- 
tracting their friends, the Nenni So- 
cialists, into the democratic sphere. 
But when a general election was held 
at the end of April this year, it ap- 
peared that Fanfani’s gambit had 
been a flop. The Communists, in- 
stead of suffering by isolation, gained 
one million votes and reached the 
25.3 percent mark, which means that 
of every four Italians, one voted Com- 
munist. The number of Commu- 
nist deputies went from 140 to 166. 


The Christian Democrats lost one 
million votes and dropped from 45 
percent to 38.3 percent. The num- 
ber of their deputies fell from 273 
to 260. This meant that the more 
cautious and conservative Catholic 


The new world of Command & Control 


A big problem is building up Out There. 
As man reaches out toward the planets, 
he faces new extremes of speed and dis- 
tance. A way must be found to collect, 
process, and correlate immense amounts 
of data—in thousandths of a second—and 
to display the results in such a way that 
he can make the right decision instantly. 

For man himself must make the ulti- 
mate decision. This is the real problem 
of Command & Control. 


To this immense task, Lockheed has 
directed the nation’s best qualified scien- 
tific staff. The most experienced, too: 
working closely with the Air Force’s 
Space Systems Division, they designed 
and built the USAF satellite tracking 
center at Sunnyvale, California, which 
has commanded, controlled, and proc- 
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essed data from more than 60 percent 
of all U.S. satellites. 


Today these men are laying the groun 
work for the interplanetary Command & 
Control system that must become a real- 
ity in the ’70s. 
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Report on Rome 


voters had not approved of Fan- 
fani’s bold turn to the left. A further 
confirmation of this came from the 
fact that the Liberals, who had been 
the more determined and coherent 
opponents of the turn to the left, 
more than doubled their votes, plac- 
ing in the House of Deputies 39 
members instead of the previous 16. 
The Saragat Socialists did very well, 
increasing their parliamentary seats 
from 23 to 33, while Nenni’s deputies 
number 87 instead of 84. 


The Christian Democrat defeat 
and the Communist progress were 
partly attributed to the leniency 
Pope John had shown toward Com- 
munism. His exchange of messages 
with Khrushchev; the private audi- 


| ence he had granted to Khrushchev’s 
| daughter, 


Rada, and her husband, 
Adzhubei, the editor of Izvestia; the 
negotiations carried out with the 
Communist regimes of Poland and 
Hungary to reach a modus vivendi; 
and the encyclical Pacem in Terris, 
which said that Marxism, although 
based on wrong materialistic as- 
sumptions, had something good in it 
and could eventually evolve in the 
right direction, were the most spec- 
tacular but not the only examples of 
this trend. Skillfully exploited by 
Communist propaganda, these de- 
velopments made a great impression 
on the Italian electorate, especially 
among simple peasant women, who 
constituted the backbone of the 
Christian Democratic Party. In- 
structed by their parish priests, they 
used to identify Communism with 
the Devil, but now this belief has 
become considerably shaken. 


The effort to compromise 


Fanfani had to pay for his elec- 
toral losses, and the President of the 
Republic, Antonio Segni, instead of 
asking him to form a new govern- 
ment, entrusted the task to the Sec- 
retary of the Christian Democrats, 
Aldo Moro. Moro is forty-seven 
years old, and had he succeeded, he 
would have been the youngest Ital- 
ian Prime Minister since Mussolini. 


Moro is a soft-spoken, able lawyer 
who has a genius for compromise and 
for clouding his aims in obscure, 
involved, high-sounding terms which 


| everyone can interpret to suit him- 
|self. For the last few years, Moro 
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has been the real power behind the 
scenes of the Italian Parliament 
through his tight control over the 
party machinery of the Christian 
Democrats. 


The irony of the situation was that 


| the electoral switch that had driven 


Fanfani out made it even more nec- 
essary than before to continue in the 
policy he had inaugurated. The 
Christian Democrats had lost seats; 
the Saragat Socialists, who refuse to 
collaborate with the right, had in- 
creased theirs; and to form a work- 
ing majority Moro had to knock at 
Nenni’s door again. 


Moro carried out, with Byzantine 
skill and patience, complicated ne- 
gotiations with Pietro Nenni, Giu- 
seppe Saragat, the Republicans, and 
also the leaders of dissident trends 
within his own party. His aim was 
to repeat the turn-to-the-left experi- 
ment, and this time to involve the 
Nenni Socialists more deeply in sup- 
porting the government and make 
their divorce from the Communists 
final. 


The negotiations were being car- 
ried on for more than three weeks, 
from the end of May until the middle 
of June, to the indifference of Italian 
public opinion and press, whose in- 
terest was monopolized by the more 
dramatic events in the Vatican. 
When it looked as if everything had 
been settled, quite unexpectedly the 
left wing of the Nenni Socialists, 
headed by Riccardo Lombardi, re- 
belled and threatened to split the 
party in two if Nenni carried out his 
deal with Moro. 


After a stormy midnight debate 
in the executive, Nenni resigned, 
but he was later persuaded to with- 
draw the resignation. He finally 
decided to postpone all decisions 
until the Party National Congress in 
October. Moro found himself at 
an impasse, and on June 18 he gave 
up the task of forming a government. 


Stopgap government 


The situation was getting very 
serious. Not only was Kennedy’s 
visit approaching — and it would 
have been a loss of face to have him 
come at a time when Rome was 
without a government — but also 
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the whole state machinery was 
threatened with paralysis, since the | 


| 
} 


budget still had to be passed by Par- | 
liament and no money could be al- , 
located to the various ministries until | 
it was. The President of the Repub- | 
lic then asked the Chairman of the | 
House of Deputies, Giovanni Leone, 
to form a caretaker government to | 
last until October, when the Nenni 
Socialists will make up their minds 
and clarify the situation. 


Leone, who is fifty-five years old, 
is respected for the impartiality with 
which he has been conducting the 
debates and is liked for his Neapoli- 
tan bonhomie and common sense. 
Leone was as fast as Moro had been 
slow. He concluded his consulta- 
tions in one day and presented the 
list of ministers to the President of 
the Republic on June 21. He 
formed a Cabinet all of Christian 
Democrats, confirming nearly all 
ministers in their previous posts and 
replacing the Saragat Socialist and 
Republican ministers with experts. 


Fanfani was kept out, but in any 
case he probably would not have 
agreed to be included, since he is 
waiting for the next round. Leone 
went to the House and in a short 
speech made it quite clear that his 
was just a stopgap, emergency gov- 
ernment with no special political 
ambitions. His program was ap- 
proved with 255 yeses, 225 nos, and 
119 abstentions. This meant that 
only the Christian Democrats had 
voted for it; that the Nenni Social- 
ists, the Saragat Socialists, and the 
Republicans had abstained; and | 
that all the others, including Com- 
munists, Neofascists, Liberals, and 
Monarchists, had voted against him. 


In such precarious circumstances 
there is not much one can say about 
the Leone government. It will be 
necessary to wait and see how the} 
Socialists will jump. But it can be| 
noted that while extreme uncer- | 
tainty prevails in Italy’s internal 
situation, its foreign policy is not! 
likely to change. It is a policy based | 
on firm allegiance to NATO, on 
European political integration and 
the Common Market, on the ad-| 
mission of Great Britain to the Com- 
mon Market, and on encouraging 
disarmament, in agreement with 
Italy’s allies. Italy’s prompt signing 
of the atomic-test-ban treaty was 
an example. 
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Atlantic 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


Negroes and the churches 


Sir: 

_ May I congratulate you on your 
two articles in the August Atlantic, 
Martin Luther King’s “The Negro 
Is Your Brother” and Agnes Meyer’s 
‘The Nation’s Worst Slum.” 

Dr. King’s emphasis of the fact 
that the churches have not taken 
a stand on this matter of integration 
is a very sad one. To me the most 
shocking picture of the year was that 
of four white people blocking the 
entrance to a church, to keep Ne- 
groes out. What kind of Christians 
are they? 

Mrs. Meyer’s point that the black 
elite have not helped those of their 
poorer brethren is well taken. Much 
of the friction could be eliminated if 
the Negro was urged to raise his own 
standards so that he could be hired 
or be socially acceptable, although 
this, naturally, is not going to solve 
the problem. 

Few of our churches have preached 
that a person should be accepted as 
an individual regardless of color or 
race. Yet they should take the lead 
in urging acceptance of Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans or other minority 
groups. 

MARGARET G. TABER 
Madison, N. F. 


Sir: 

I must object to Agnes Meyer’s 
sentimental, illogical, and unscien- 
tific piece of ‘‘social work” published 
in your August issue. 

It presumes that vocational train- 
ing reduces crimes, that whites ‘‘can- 
not escape a sense of guilt when 
confronted by the Negro’s amoral- 
ity,” that education is possible where 
discipline is unheard of, that organ- 
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ized recreation reduces crime, and 
more such popular nonsense. 

It moralizes where moralizing is 
cheap and irrelevant: ‘‘management 
and labor unions must learn,” “all 
existing agencies must cease their 
patronizing attitude of working for 
the Negro and begin to work with 
him,” ‘‘well-to-do Washington Ne- 
groes should throw themselves into 
the task of leadership,” ‘‘fair-weather 
liberals . . . are now losing their 
nerve,” and on and on. 

The trouble with Mrs. Meyer’s 
“analysis”? of this social problem is 
that it does not get to the roots. 


Gwynn NETTLER 
Reno, Nev. 


Sir: 

I must with all my heart as a 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant say 
thank you for printing for a larger 
impact Dr. King’s letter from a 
Birmingham jail. 

Davin K. DonaLp 
Garden City, Mich. 


Sir: 

In the past four years I have been 
witness to sit-in demonstrations in 
Knoxville, open occupancy hearings 
in the San Francisco Bay area, and 
a civil rights demonstration in 
Phoenix. 

From my experiences in these 
places, my impression is that Dr. 
King is right: “the Negro’s great 
stumbling block in the stride toward 
freedom is . . . the white moderate 
who is more devoted to order than to 
justice; who prefers a negative peace 
which is the absence of tension to a 
positive peace which is the presence 
of justice.” 

Since I first read these words in 
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the Christian Century, they have in- 
delibly imprinted themselves in my 
mind as a classic articulation of the 
motivation of the white moderate. 
My thanks to you for making them 
available to a wide reading public. 
RICHARD E. GILLESPIE 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Our gamble in space 
Sir: 

The August Atlantis inclusion of 
both the “Our Gamble in Space” 
series and Agnes Meyer’s “The Na- 
tion’s Worst Slum: Washington, 
D.C.,” a restrained, terrifying ex- 
position, aroused an ironic reaction. 

Millions of reasonably well-edu- 
cated, so-called middle-class people 
in this country are by no means 
stolid, pragmatic nay-sayers con- 
cerning the entire space program. In 
the main, minds are open on the 
military and communications values, 
and some people perhaps are already 
convinced of their necessity and the 
eventual promised economies. 

But when the propaganda and 
rationalizations turn to national 
prestige, what can counteract Little 
Rock, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Ole Miss, Medgar Evers? And how 
convincing is the argument of in- 
ternational one-upmanship or the 
iffyness of landing instruments or 
men on Mars in the context of hu- 
man needs at home? 

Franklin A. Lindsay’s “The Costs 
and the Choices”? gives a clear and 
cogent picture of the dilemma. It 
can be admitted that the (probably 
low) estimate of $30 billion for the 
moon project would not answer all 
of the questions raised by Agnes 
Meyer, by Dr. King, and by the 
harassing news items shown on tele- 
vision every day if spent to those 
ends. But $30 billion plus a propor- 
tionate surge of human effort would 
go a very long way toward redressing 
the inequities existing for citizens of 
all colors in the United States. 

FRANCES RECORDS STORMS 
Glasgow, Mo. 


Sir: 

Please accept my congratulations 
for your quite successful attempt at 
an objective look at the space pro- 
gram in your August issue. 

I am especially pleased with 
Franklin A. Lindsay’s article on 
“The Costs and the Choices.” His 
closing paragraphs are a particularly 
clear statement of the decisions fac- 
ing us, and his final sentence, ‘‘Cer- 




















Ready to ride again! 


“The Redcoats are coming!” This midnight warning spared our revolution a crippling 
blow—earned Paul Revere a place in history. Today, Dew Line radar stations, 
powered by Alaskan rural electrics, might be the ones to save America from a 
sneak attack. 





Like Paul Revere, these local electric systems are only part-time soldiers. Besides 
helping defense outposts scan the roof of the world with sleepless radar ‘‘eyes,” 
they have a regular job. 


Rural electrics now serve faraway dots on the map around Kotzebue, Anchorage, 
and Kodiak. Twelve widely-scattered cooperatives are the only source of power 
and light for 87 per cent of all farms in Alaska... bring big-city conveniences to 
over 100,000 consumers in the land of the midnight sun. 


These arctic counterparts of electric cooperatives in older states help to speed the 
growth of this new frontier. As power suppliers to part of the vast defense system 
that encircles our country, rural electrics help give all Americans added security 
and peace of mind. 


ə? AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS* 


*These are the nearly 1,000 consumer-owned, non-profit electric systems, financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration loans, which serve 20 million rural Americans in 46 states. For more 
information, write Rural Electrics, 2000 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 





tainly we could not solve our earthly 
problems by turning our backs on 
space, but we should be very careful 
- before we turn our backs on earth,” 
sums up the problem nicely. 
Proponents point out that the 
“space program represents only one 
percent of our gross national prod- 
uct. However, it must be realized 
that the effort consumes far more 
than one percent of our available 
research and development potential. 
There is a real danger of turning our 
backs on earth. 
W. A. SPRAKER 
Worthington, Ohio 


Sir: 

As one who has spent more than 
_ twenty years in the technical end of 
the military aerospace field, qualify- 
ing me, at least in years, as some- 
what an expert, I take strong ex- 
ception to the biased and misleading 
article by Mr. Alton Frye entitled 
“The Military Danger.” 

Mr. Frye quotes the Republican 
Advisory Committee on Space and 
Aeronautics as referring to the $1,670 
million which the Defense Depart- 
ment has allocated this year for 
military space programs as ‘“‘nig- 
gardly.”’ Mr. Frye fails to mention 
that the man instrumental in setting 
up this short-lived group was Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater, a general offi- 
cer in the Air Force Reserve, who 
long has been a vocal spokesman for 
that service’s ravenous appetite for 
more defense funds. 

If this $1,670 million is indeed 
niggardly, Mr. Frye might at least 
have informed your readers that this 
figure is more than the total money 
which the Defense Department will 
spend this year in trying to find an 
effective defense against the large 
arsenal of Soviet ICBMs and their 
- growing number of Polaris-type sub- 
marines, sometimes referred to as 
“Floating Cubas.” These are exist- 
ing threats, which are capable today 
of completely devastating our coun- 
try (as we could devastate the 
U.S.S.R.), and against which we 
have no effective defense. 

When Mr. Frye suggests that the 
Soviets might find the bombardment 
satellite a useful weapon because 
they have fallen behind in the ICBM 
race, he neglects to inform his read- 
ers of certain vital facts. If the Sovi- 
ets use their rocket boosters as 
ICBMs instead of using them to put 
bombs in orbit, they can deliver far 
larger warheads, with far greater 


accuracy and reliability, and with 
far less risk of giving away their in- 
tended aggression. If it were other- 
wise, then our own U.S. Air Force 
would be derelict in failing to cut 
back on its own production of ICBMs 
and shift over to bombardment satel- 
lites. 

If Mr. Frye believes the Russians 
are so foolish as to try to frighten 
the American people or their Presi- 


dent by putting a few bombs in 


orbit, he should review the record of 
last October, when we were looking 
down the throat of a far greater 
threat and we didn’t flinch. 


Raymond D. SENTER 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

Thank you for the August issue of 
the Atlantic. It arrived today, and I 
have already read the articles on our 
space program with great interest. 
I believe the Atlantic has made a real 
contribution through the publica- 
tion of this series. 

James E. WEBB 

Administrator 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Time for South Africa? 
Sir: 

I find it unfortunate that Clarence 
Randall’s rosy view of South Africa 
(“South Africa Needs Time,” May 
Atlantic) has not paled despite the 
solid evidence admirably presented 
by David Lowe. On the contrary, 
Mr. Randall’s effort to behold South 
Africa in an all-encompassing, bal- 
anced perspective is hindered by his 
own faulty vision. Nowhere in “A 
Little More Time for Violence” 
(July Atlantic) does Mr. Lowe press 
for ‘military invasion by the United 
Nations, meaning by the U.S. Ma- 
rines,” which Mr. Randall appar- 
ently saw in the article. In fact, Mr. 
Lowe did not advocate a course of 
action. Instead, he chose to balance 
Mr. Randall’s prior assertions by 
pointing out facts and implications 
overlooked or obscured by Mr. 
Randall. 

Mr. Randall, in his epistolary 
reply, (July Atlantic Repartee) ig- 
nores Mr. Lowe’s arguments, prefer- 
ring instead to compare the United 
States to South Africa, in the hope of 
balancing the record. As far as I 
could make out from his earlier es- 
say, he avoids discussing ends, and 
here he avoids discussing means. 
Any government will seek to protect 
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itself from violent overthrow, but the 
means it uses to detect, restrain, and 
punish extreme dissenters are arbi- 
trary in South Africa and much 
more equitable in the United States. 
While the incident of the Black Mus- 
limsin Los Angeles that bothered Mr. 
Randall may issue from grievances 
similar to those that provoked inci- 
dents at Poqo, the treatment of the 
offenders and of the issues is far dif- 
ferent. The avenues for peacefully 
calling attention to grievances are 
not closed off here. 

Mr. Randall’s failure to distin- 
guish between arbitrary and equita- 
ble application of law extends to his 
view of border entry. White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants from Europe are 
no more freely admitted into the 
United States without passports, 
visas, or promise of employment than 
the Mexican wetbacks. Though our 
wetback policy can be criticized on 
other grounds, labeling it ‘‘apar- 
theid”? is not merely a misnomer, it 
is a misconception. Passes are in- 
volved not because of racial segrega- 
tion but because nationals of another 
country temporarily form part of our 
labor force. 

While the Republic of South 
Africa is busily reinforcing the locks 
barring its prisoners from free par- 
ticipation in society, its jailkeepers 
are becoming increasingly uneasy. 

Mr. Randall’s desire to weigh both 
the good and the bad would be 
admirable if it did not lead to im- 
balance. They may possibly be 
coexistent, but they are not com- 
parable. 

RuopA MANHEIM 
Hillside, N. J. 


Correction 


Sir: 

In the Report on Addis Ababa 
(August Atlantic) you credited the 
University of Oklahoma with devel- 
oping the Jimma and El Amaya 
Agricultural Schools in Ethiopia. I 
believe your text should have read 
that the agronomists from Okla- 
homa State University set up the 
schools. 

THEODORE Hymow1rz 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla. 


The parodies by Sir Max Beerbohm 
which appeared in the August Atlan- 
tic were drawn from Max in Verse, 
collected and annotated by J. G. Rie- 
wald, and recently published by the 
Stephen Greene Press. 

— THE EDITOR 
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“Send me a man who reads!” 





International Paper talks to 


a man who hires young men to 


find oil under the sea 


Read what Humble Oils regional chief 
engineer looks for in men to make Amer- 
ica’s new oil frontier pay off. Here is the 
part that reading plays. 


Humble Oil and Refining Company leases a huge 
tract of land under the Gulf of Mexico. Bert 
Crowder’s job is to drill for the oil and gas that may 
lie beneath it. 

Says Crowder, “An offshore rig costs a lot to op- 
erate—up to five times as much as a rig on dry land. 
I need a man who can look at early results of a deep- 
water drilling and decide to quit or keep going. 
This kind of know-how comes from experience— 
and from reading.” 

6 weeks of solid reading 
The young engineers that Crowder hires are re- 
quired to attend a six-week seminar. In this short 


period, they must consume roughly two thousand 
pages of technical reading. 


“Oil prospecting is a field that never stands still,” 
says Crowder. “It demands constant outside reading 
to keep up. Our business has more trade papers, 
magazines, and bulletins than any other basic in- 
dustry in this country.” 


An engineer’s reading habits 


Outside the office, Crowder puts in several hours 
a day reading. In addition to oil industry publica- 
tions, he follows two newspapers, four or five news 
and business magazines, and his specialty, regional 
novels about New Orleans. 

Bert Crowder started with Humble Oil in 1938. 
Twenty-five years and 15,000 wells later, his story is 
vivid proof that men who read more achieve more. 


Free reprints. To date, over two and a half mil- 
lion reprints of this series have been requested, 


If you would like reprints of this advertisement 
write: International Paper, Box 56, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





® and ‘*Send me a man who reads!"’ are marks of International Paper Company. 
@International Paper Company 1963 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books, newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers e 


papers and paperboards for packaging + labels + folding cartons - milk containers + shipping containers + multiwall 


bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 


8 ways 
the New York 
Stock Exchange 


helps people learn about stock 


When you invest it’s wise to remember 
there’s one thing as important as money 
—knowledge. 


Knowledge of how to buy stock, or 
sell. What to look for and what to look 
out for. What stocks and bonds may do 

for you and what they won’t. 


Knowledge like this can help make 
you an informed investor. And the New 
York Stock Exchange believes all who 
invest should be well-informed. 


In many different ways the Exchange 
and its Member Firms endeavor to help 
Americans who invest know what they’re 
doing. And to this program many mag- 
azines, newspapers, broadcasting sta- 
tions and schools give valuable support. 


Here are eight ways the Exchange 
community helps people learn about in- 
vesting: 


Member Firms in your community: 
You'll find helpful information just by 
dropping in at a nearby Member Firm 
of the Exchange. They'll be glad to pro- 
vide you with information about stocks 
and bondsand howto goaboutinvesting. 





Booklets on investing: Free booklets 
describing investing, types of securities 
and how the Exchange works. Giving 
basic records of hundreds of stocks. Tell- 
ing how to invest ona budget. More than 
8 million were distributed by the Ex- 
change and its Member Firms last year. 

Speeches and lecture courses: Are you 
a member ofa club or other local group? 
Many Member Firms are glad to pro- 
vide speakers. Through their Investment 
Information Committees in 96 major 
cities adult courses are available on in- 
vesting. No charge. 

Teaching aids for schools: An aid cov- 
ering many facets of the investment 
world prepared by the Exchange in co- 
operation with educators. Adaptations 
available from Sth grade through college 
to teach investing fundamentals. Since 
1956 more than 700,000 copies have 
been provided for some 15,000 teachers. 

Films on the stock market and invest- 
ing: From 12 to 27 minutes in length— 
some in color. Documentaries, cartoons, 
a comedy with Hollywood stars. For 
clubs, schools, churches or other groups, 
and for TV stations. 


Television and radio: Public service 
programs explaining how to invest, rang- 
ing from a series of 5-minute broadcasts 
to half-hour panel shows, as well as a 
special woman’s series, are available free 
to broadcasters. 

The visitors’ gallery: Last year more 
than 500,000 people visited the Exchange 
where guides explain floor procedures 
and show instructive films and exhibits. 
You are cordially invited. 

Educational advertising: Exchange ad- 
vertising serves investors by describing 
the right and wrong ways to invest, the 
cautions to observe, what services the 
Exchange provides and how it functions. 

These are some of the ways the New 
York Stock Exchange community works 
to help inform investors and people gen- 
erally—in their own interest and in the 
national interest, which is best served by 
a knowledgeable public. 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 
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Own your share of American business 
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> THE RT. HON. HAROLD WILSON 





T Labour Party’s approach to overseas affairs is 
conditioned by our loyalty to three groupings, the 
<- Western alliance, the Commonwealth, and the 

United Nations. I propose to deal with the role 
for Britain in each of these environments, 
d then to draw conclusions both about East-West 
relations and about our conception of Britain’s 

position in the postcolonial world. 
Labour rejects a neutralist role for Britain. In 
common with all sane men all over the world, we 
look forward to a day when the rule of law in 
international affairs will have been so firmly estab- 
lished that the regional security pacts permitted 
under Article 55 of the United Nations Charter will 
no longer be required. But until the dangers deriv- 
ing from the present division of the world are dissi- 
aoe pated, we insist that the Western alliance be not 

oe merely maintained but substantially strengthened, 
_ both in Europe and in the wider areas where ten- 
sion remains high. 

“It was.a Labour Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, 
who.-was one of the chief architects of NATO. 

Since that time we have stressed the need to make 
NATO a reality, particularly in the provision of 
adequate, and adequately equipped, conventional 
forces. 

It is the Labour Party’s view that the deploy- 
ment of our limited defense expenditure and of our 
limited scientific resources on what has proved to 

T3 be the vain task of providing an independent means 
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BRITAIN’ S POLICY IF LABOUR WINS 


An Oxford don in economies at twenty-one, a member of the British Cabinet at thirty-one, 
ard Leader of the Opposition al forty-six, the Right Honorable HaroLo Wirson took over 
the leadership of the British Labour Party a month after the death of Hugh Gaitskell. If, 
as many pollsters predict, Labour wins the next election, which will be held not later than 
October, 1964, he will be the youngest Prime Minister of England since William Pitt. 


of delivery of nuclear weapons has gravely weakened : 





our contribution to NATO’s conventional forces, 


We are not only below target, we are below the a 


minimum safety level, both in the size of our con- — a 
tribution and, still more, in the equipment and ` 
mobility of the forces we have contributed. Short. 


of an effective comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment and a significant reduction of East-West 
tension, we are not hopeful of making any sub- 


stantial reduction in the defense budget. ‘What we | i 
do consider urgent is to alter the balance of our = 


defense effort so as to provide more for our con- 
ventional contribution, in quantity and quality, 
both to NATO and to other areas essential for the 
interdependent Western defense effort. 

Inadequate conventional forces. in NATO. are 
not only dangerous in their inability to withstand a 
purely conventional attack. They make it very 
much more probable that if a conventional attack 
does occur, there will be quick recourse to tactical 
nuclear weapons. And once tactical nuclear weap- 
ons are invoked, the danger of escalation to. full- 
scale nuclear war is immeasurably increased. 

It is our view that Britain can make its full .con- 
tribution to NATO only if we come to terms with 
the facts of the nuclear age. To become an inde- 
pendent nuclear power in the modern world means _ 
to possess effective long-distance missiles, and in 
order to have these a nation must have the eco- 
nomic and scientific infrastructure capable of 
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deployment on the research and development neces- 
sary not for one but for a dozen or more separate 
types. There are only two such superpowers in the 
world today.. There are, however, great powers, 
among which Britain holds a unique position, which 
must play their full part in the Western alliance 
and in world affairs. 

Britain staked its all on Blue Streak -— and failed. 
After the V-bombers we shall no longer be an 
independent nuclear power; any effective nuclear 
weapons we then possess we shall have only by the 
grace and favor of a friendly ally. 

But the Western alliance is not confined to 
NATO. It has an important role to play east of 
Suez, and here again the Labour Party feels strongly 
that Britain is dangerously ill-equipped to fulfill 
its part. Our exiguous strategic reserve is held, we 
are told, for the purpose both of reinforcing the 
British Army of the Rhine in case of a sudden crisis 
in Europe and of sending troops wherever they may 
be needed, from Brunei to British Guiana, from 
Kuwait to Hong Kong. A stage army capable, by 
rapid backstage mobility, of representing the whole 
of Caesar’s legions may not be out of place in a 
touring theatrical company; it is dangerous to 
‘rely on it where the freedom of our way of life is 
involved. For crises, such as Suez and Hungary, 
Cuba and Ladakh, have a habit of coming not in 
a conveniently spaced series but simultaneously. 

The total force we can deploy in the bushfire 
areas of Asia and Africa is limited compared with 
that of the United States, but in many of these 
areas we have one advantage over our allies — we 
are there. Should trouble occur, it is far easier for 
Britain to expand its force in any given area than 
for the United States to enter an area previously 
` evacuated by the West. 

We fully recognize that Britain’s overseas garri- 
sons will shrink as year succeeds year, for the one 
fact we have learned, the hard way, since the war 
is that you cannot maintain an effective military 
base in a country which resents your continued 
presence. To that extent, the need for mobility is 
all the greater, and the resources required for mobil- 
ity cannot be provided as long as Britain clings to 
its existing defense posture. 


S. FAR I have approached the problem in terms 
of the military effectiveness of the Western alliance. 
But there is a tremendous political problem, too, 
the question of the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
It is not necessary to stress the dangers of pro- 
liferation or the identity of the nth power. The 
United States has always been strongly against 
proliferation, and in his Ann Arbor speech of June, 
1962, Secretary McNamara made no secret of his 
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government's view that nuclear weapons should be 
confined to the two existing effective nuclear pow- 
ers, the United States and the U.S.S.R.,antil a bind- 
ing world agreement outlawed nuclear weapons 
altogether. This was equally the view of the Labour 
Party, as expressed in uncompromising terms by 
Hugh Gaitskell. Two world statesmen, and two 
only, expressed their disagreement — Mr. Mac- 
millan and President de Gaulle. President de 
Gaulle was later reported as saying that he had 
been encouraged in his nuclear ambitions by 
Mr. Macmillan. The U.S. government, after the 
strongest pressure from London, reinterpreted Mr. 
McNamara’s statement in such a way as not to 
prejudice Britain’s nuclear claims. One cannot 
help feeling that a great opportunity was lost by 
Mr. Macmillan’s desire to sweeten the French into 
dropping their objections to Britain’s entry into the 
the European Common Market; American en- 
thusiasm for the same purpose was probably the 
cause of the retreat from the pure doctrine of 
Ann Arbor. 

But once Britain was placed in an excepted cate- 
gory ~~ quite apart from France — the problem of 
nuclear weapons for Germany could no longer be 
ignored. 

The Labour Party has repeatedly made clear its 
opposition to any proposals which would lead to 
Germany’s becoming, directly or indirectly, a 
nuclear power. This opposition is not based on any 
hangover from World Wars I and II. One of the 
most hopeful features of the post-war international 
scene has been the development of deep demo- 
cratic roots in Germany, and no one who contem- 
plates a Germany with Willy Brandt as Chancellor 
has any fears of revenge, irredentism, or a desire, 
through the ownership of nuclear weapons, to 
revive Germany’s formidable Wehrmacht. More- 
over, Herr Schroeder’s rapid and warm accept- 
ance of the Moscow test-ban agreement shows a 
readiness to accept a nonnuclear position for 
Germany. 

Our opposition to a nuclear status for Germany 
is twofold. First, it would mark a point of no return 
in the spread of nuclear weapons. We would be 
on the road to the nth power. And, as Russian 
leaders made clear to me in Moscow, the rise of 
Germany as a nuclear power would make it infi- 
nitely harder for Moscow to deny China’s nuclear 
claims. The Sino-Soviet rift owes a great deal to the 
flat Soviet refusal to help China with its nuclear 
ambitions. 

The second reason why we oppose German nu- 
clear arms is that they would end any hope of a real 
easement of East-West tension. President Kennedy 
and Dean Rusk are on record on this theme. Mr, 
Khrushchev expressed it in the strongest terms, 
and for good reasons. Russia’s age-old respect for 





ere Germany's technical achievement, combined with 
-its surviving memories of World War II, has cre- 
ated at all levels of Soviet society a positive obsession 
bout Germany’s military recovery. We may dis- 
unt it, but the Russians do not. 
In Moscow last June my colleagues and I tried 
to draw-a distinction between direct nuclear status 
for Germany and the NATO multilateral force 
which the United States was at that time strongly 
„pressing. We urged on Mr. Khrushchev the fact 
“that the U.S. motive in proposing the MLF was 
not a desire to clothe Germany with nuclear weap- 
ons; on the contrary, it was a genuine, if in our 
view misdirected, attempt to avert the growth of 
nuclear ambitions in Germany. If we were con- 
vinced that MLF was the only way to achieve this, 
we would, reluctantly, feel that we had to support 
it. But we are certainly not convinced of this. 
Labour’s policy is to strengthen NATO, and we 
are prepared. to examine any proposals for greater 
participation by both Britain and other NATO 
partners in nuclear policy, targeting, and agree- 
‘ment on what Mr. Finletter has called the ‘“con- 
sensus” — the conditions in which the West, 
through NATO, would feel it had to have recourse 
to nuclear weapons. What we oppose is the crea- 
“tion of any machinery which could override the 
existing U.S. veto on the use of nuclear weapons. 
Equally we reject dangerous ideas that either 
France or Britain should have the right to start a 
-¢atalytic war— the only logical reason which 
‘Britain and France have given for their national 
z nuclear policies, for no one envisages either country 
using nuclear weapons against a nonnuclear nation 
or embarking on a go-it-alone nuclear war with the 
‘Soviet Union. 






























Lenno from defense cooperation in Europe, 
what is Labour’s policy on economic cooperation 
= == in particular, on Britain’s entry into the Com- 
<u mon Market? 
Our position is clear. We have welcomed the 
creation of the European Economic Community. 
We began our policy statement on the Common 
Market issue, a statement agreed to by an over- 
whelming majority at the party conference in Oc- 
tober, 1962, with these words: 





The Labour Party regards the European Com- 
munity as a great and imaginative conception. It be- 
lieves that the coming together of the six nations 
which have in the past so often been torn by war and 
economic rivalry is, in the context of Western Europe, 
a step of great significance. 


On the question of Britain’s entry, we have made 
clear that we are prepared to join if — but only if — 
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we can secure E of thë five condi tions we 


rate for the TE S foreseeable e ; 
our conditions remain. They were summarized : 
by the party in these terms: ao 

1. Strong and binding safeguards for the trade 
and other interests of our friends and partners in 
the Commonwealth. 

2. Freedom, as at present, to pursue our own. 
foreign policy. 

3. Fulfillment of the government’s ledar to our 
associates in the European Free Trade Area. 

4, The right to plan our own economy. 

5. Guarantees to safeguard the position of British 
agriculture. 

At the time of the breakdown of the Brussels 
talks adequate assurances had been obtained on 
none of the five conditions. Provisionally agreed 
terms and the adoption of the severely restrictive, © 
autarkic Common Market agricultural policy, with: 
its penal import levy on imports from the outside 
world, threatened a collapse in British trade with 
the Commonwealth. On foreign policy, we were | 
still not being frankly told whether membership in =. ` 
the Community would be a step toward an inte- 
grated Western European defense and foreign pol- 
icy decided in Brussels by majority rule. There had: 
been no guarantee of adequate associated status 
for our EFTA partners, particularly the three neu- 
trals — Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland. There 
were still grave doubts about a British government’s i 
ability to take the measures necessary to protect” 
full employment and our balance-of-payments | 
position. (The measures recently announced by — 
President Kennedy to strengthen the dollar would 
not have been open to Britain had we signed the 
Treaty of Rome.) Last, the position of British 
agriculture had still not been defined at the time 
of the breakdown. 

The Labour Party believes that we should be pre- 
pared to reopen negotiations on these five condi- 
tions, but only on them. 

At all times during the discussions, we had 
stressed the need to negotiate from strength. Brit- 
ain’s position had been immeasurably weakened by 
the fact that, having for years rejected the idea of 
entering Europe, the government decided to apply : 
for entry at a moment of grave economic: crisis. 
Europe was given the idea that there was no. solu- 
tion to Britain’s problem except by entry into the 
Common Market, and inevitably the Six stiffened 
their terms. Moreover, Mr. Macmillan’s need to 
sell the European idea to a party which, particu- 
larly at the grass roots, was still largely imperialist 
forced him and his ministers into a series of pro- 
nouncements on the theme that Britain was noth- 
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ing without Europe. This, too, can only have 
made the Six more intransigent. 

We, for our part, in addition to pressing for 
tough internal measures to strengthen our economic 
position, insisted that the government should have 
in reserve a viable alternative, both to strengthen 
our hand in the negotiations and to provide a 


: _ tolerable fallback position if the negotiations failed. 
© We stressed the alternative policy of an Atlantic 


economic partnership on the lines of the Clayton- 
Herter report to the Joint Committee of Congress, 
together with active measures to promote Common- 
wealth trade. 

The breakdown of the negotiations left the gov- 
ernment high and dry. It fell to us to propose a 
comprehensive series of foreign and economic poli- 
cies -— in the Commonwealth, in EFTA, in the 
Atlantic Community, in GATT, in the United 
Nations — and, through OEEC, to take all possible 
measures to prevent a further division of Europe. 

This is still our policy, for we regard an Atlantic 
partnership — indeed, a wider-than-Atlantic group- 
ing, covering the Commonwealth and Latin Amer- 
ica — as the objective. We felt that membership 
in EEC would have been worthwhile as a stepping- 
stone to this wider free world unity. But we have 
become more and more worried about the develop- 
ment of autarkic policies in the Community, par- 
ticularly in the sphere of agriculture, and it is now 
obvious that a growing number of U.S. leaders 
share our anxieties. 


O.: of Labour’s greatest anxieties about entry 
into Europe on the terms proposed was that it 
would have meant turning our backs on the Com- 
monwealth. This fear was expressed last October 
in Hugh Gaitskell’s memorable Common Market 
speech, in which he made clear that if we were 
faced with a choice between Europe and the Com- 
monwealth, we would choose the Commonwealth. 
Britain has always had a window on the world 
through the Commonwealth, and we believe that 
not only Britain’s interests but the cause of world 
peace would be immeasurably impoverished if we 
“were corralled in Western Europe, forced to look 
at the world through European eyes. 

For the postcolonial Commonwealth is the great- 
est multiracial association in the world, and Britain 
has a unique contribution to make through the 
Commonwealth in an age when race relations and 
the emergence to nationhood of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa are of central importance. It was 
the Labour government which began the process 
of decolonialization, with the creation of free and 
independent nations in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon. It was we who in Britain fought for 
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sanity at the time of Suez hysteria —- Britain’s last 
attempt to re-create the days of gunboat diplomacy. 

Had Britain shown, by entry into Europe on the 
wrong terms, that we were willing to destroy not 
only the economic cohesion but the political unity 
of the Commonwealth, we should have lost the 
unique influence which we still possess, and can 
possess in growing measure, in world affairs. 

There are today two powerful defense blocs, 
headed by the United States and the U.S.S.R. But 
even the most powerful cannot rely on military 
strength alone. More and more it is becoming real- 
ized that a nation’s influence depends increasingly 
on the extent to which it can make its attitudes 
and policies acceptable to the hundred-odd mem- 
bers of the United Nations, in which Asian and 
African countries, recently emancipated from their 
colonial status, are playing a growing part. This 
fact has been well recognized by the U.S. Adminis- 
tration; Britain’s Conservatives, still driven by a 
nostalgia for a bygone age, are incapable of realiz- 
ing it. 

Hence, we have had ceaseless political battles at 
Westminster over Britain’s role in Africa — over 
the imposition of an unwanted federation on the 
peoples of Nyasaland and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, on the question of white supremacy in 
Southern Rhodesia and, for many years, in Kenya. 
The same issue arose in the UN crisis over Katanga, 
where the Conservative government stood almost 
alone in its desire to placate Sir Roy Welensky and 
the shade of the long-dead Cecil Rhodes, against 
the vast majority of the UN members. It was the 
same issue which was at stake in our attack on 
Lord Home’s backward-looking strictures on the 
United Nations during the Katanga crisis. It is 
the same issue which led to the sharp battle be- 
tween Conservatives and Labour over the question 
of banning arms shipments to South Africa, an 
argument which has now been transferred to the 
United Nations. 

The Labour Party’s policy on world affairs, 
therefore, is based on working closely through the 
Commonwealth for economic and political coopera- 
tion in the United Nations and for much more 
positive measures to further the war against poverty 
and hunger in the Commonwealth and in the wider 
areas of the underdeveloped world. 

For this, economic strength is essential, both in 
Britain and in the Western world of developed na- 
tions. Britain cannot put forth its full strength with 
a limping economy whose record in industrial 
production has for ten years past left it at the bottom 
of the league of advanced industrial nations. It is 
for this reason that in our domestic policies we have 
given priority to the measures needed to get Brit- 
ain moving steadily forward, firing on all six cylin- 
ders, developing its basic industries, particularly 














But measures are also needed to strengthen the 
conomic unity of the non-Soviet world. All of us 
sh to see urgent action taken on the lines of the 
‘Trade Expansion Act, to reduce and remove tariffs 
and other impediments to freer trade. But if we are 
successful in this, we shall only hasten the day 
when the whole economy of the free-trading world 
‘slows down through a shortage of monetary liquid- 
ity. In the past quarter century world trade has 
increased fourfold; monetary reserves have barely 
doubled. ‘Thus, whenever Britain or the United 
States seeks to expand industrial production, one or 
the other — or both — runs into serious balance- 
of-payments problems. The internal expansion of 
credit by which British and American bankers 
financed the phenomenal increase in domestic 
production in our two countries in the nineteenth 
century has no counterpart in the international 
trading system of the twentieth century. We are 
_ still tied to gold. 
-o o This is why so many of us, in both countries, 
have called for new machinery and new measures 
“to ensure that international credit facilities in- 
“crease pari passu with the growth of world trade. 
In a speech to the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton in April, and in more detailed studies since, I 
_. have proposed that the International Monetary 
>. Fund be granted credit-creating powers to provide 
+ for the automatic expansion of monetary liquidity 
to meet the increased requirements of world trade. 
Tied to this, there should be a provision which en- 
ables the appropriate world development authority 
to certify to I.M.F. particular projects in under- 
developed countries, which could be financed by 
I.M.F. overdraft facilities, encashable in advanced 
countries where unemployment or undercapacity 
working is present. This would enable Brazil or 
India, for example, to build a steel mill or power 
station with equipment provided in the United 
< States or United Kingdom with no adverse reactions 
| on the overseas-payments position of either the un- 
developed or developed countries concerned. 
























I now turn to relations between East and West, 
and Britain’s role therein. 

First, we stress that all initiatives for peace should 
be made within the context of the Western alliance. 
In many cases, Britain will be able to take initia- 
tives, perhaps more than in the past, because of 
Britain’s fruitful trading contacts with the Eastern 
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world. But such initiatives would always be within _ 
the four corners of agreed Western policy. age 
Moving forward from the test ban — the main: 
lines of which we had discussed with Mr. Khru- 
shchev before the tripartite negotiations —a La 
bour government in Britain would press for furth 
action to bridge the gap between the U.S. and Rt 
sian disarmament drafts, and for a worldwide 
antiproliferation agreement. It is our policy, too, 
to press for a measure of disengagement in areas 
of high tension, for the creation of nuclear-free 
zones in Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Central Europe. We would support discussions 
on the Rapacki Plan, as a basis for negotiations, as’... 
part of a wider agreement on measures to prevent 
surprise attack, but with the strict proviso that any 
agreement resulting would not disturb the existing 
balance of military strength in Central Europe. _ 
There are, of course, issues where there is a clear 
difference of view between the Labour Party and 
the U.S. Administration. One is the question of —__ 
recognition of Communist China and its admission 
to the United Nations. This problem will become’ 
more acute as the need to bring China within: 
the scope of a test-ban and a general disarma- 
ment agreement becomes more pressing. Anglo- 
American discussions on this matter — and argu- 
ment within the United Nations — are inevitable. 
Another issue, and one on which both major 
parties in Britain are in agreement, is that of trad 
with the Soviet bloc. The American view is still 
based on a hope of containing Soviet economic 
growth by refusing to trade, especially in plant and 
equipment which incorporate Western. know-how. 
The British view is that Soviet technological prog- 
ress is continuing at a rapid rate, that refusal tò 
supply equipment is followed by Soviet expansion | 
of strategic industries, and that, provided there is no 
shipment of goods of direct military value, a o; 
reasonable flow of trade can help to improve con- 
tacts and reduce tension. auon T 
For the rest, however, the election of a'Labọur | 
government in Britain should lead to a closer. and 
more intimate contact with the United States 
through our insistence on all the measures neces- 
sary to make the Western alliance a reality, _ 
through our closer identity of view on nuclear poli- — 
cy and the prevention of proliferation, and through 
our common approach to colonialism and theo 
problems of newly emerging countries and the © 
Afro-Asian questions which will increasingly domi- 
nate exchanges at the United Nations. NRTA 
It is this identity of view and interest that lies 
at the heart of the Anglo-American relationship. ~ 


















































POEMS | 


ny ROBERT GRAVES 


THE APPLE GARDEN 


However artfully you transformed yourself 
Into bitch, vixen, tigress, 
I knew the woman. behind. 


Light as a bird now, you descend at dawn 
From the poplar bough or ivy bunch 
To peck my strawberries. 


And have need indeed of an ample garden: 
All my fruits, fountains, arbors, lawns 
In fief to your glory. 


AT BEST, POETS 


Woman with her forests, moons, flowers, waters, 
And watchful fingers: 

We claim no magic comparable to hers — 

At best, poets; at worst, sorcerers. 





A MEASURE OF CASUALNESS 


Too fierce the candlelight; your gentle voice 
Roars as in dream; my shoulder-nooks flower; 

A scent of honeysuckle invades the house, 

And my fingertips are so love-enhanced 

That sailcloth feels like satin to them. 

Teach me a measure of casualness 

Though you stalk into my room like Venus naked. 


A TIME OF WAITING 





The moment comes when my sound senses The pool lies almost empty; I watch it nursed 


> Warn me to keep the pot at a quiet simmer, By a thin stream. Such idle intervals 
Conclude no rash decisions, enter into Are from waning moon to the new — 
-< No random friendships, check the runaway tongue a moon always 
_ And fix my mind in a close caul of doubt — Holds the cords of my heart. Then patience, hands: 
‘Which is more difficult, maybe, than to face Dabble your nerveless fingers in the shallows; 


_ Nightlong assaults of lurking furies. The time will come when she has need of them. 
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EXPECT NOTHING 


Give, ask for nothing, hope for nothing, _ 

Subsist on crumbs, though scattered casually 

Not for you (she smiles) but for the birds. 
Though only a thief’s diet, it staves off 
Starvation, nor does she grow fat 

On the bread she crumbles, while the lonely truth 
Of love is honored and her pledged word. 


SHE IS NO LIAR 


She is no liar, yet she will wash away 

Honey from her lips, blood from her shadowy hand, 
And, dressed at dawn in clean white robes, will say; 
Trusting the ignorant world to understand: 

“Such things no longer are; this is today.” 


THE PEARL 


When, wounded by her anger at some trifle, 
I imitate the oyster, rounding out 

A ball of nacre about the intrusive grit, 
Why should she charge me with perversity 
As one rejoicing in his own torn guts 

Or in the lucent pearl resultant 

Which she disdainfully strings for her neck? 
True anger I admire; but could she swear 
That I am otherwise incorrigible? 


NEW MOON THROUGH GLASS 


He shall wrap himself in a many-colored cloak 
Where the moon shines horned through Castle Crystal. 


And if the Queen walks quietly in to greet him 

Beside the bubbling vat of her wide hall, 

Let him remember how he forced a passage 

Through gold flames and white blizzards and black fogs, 
Leaving his corpse three times at the wayside 

With a death melody vibrant in all ears. 


And if she sets a harp between his knees, 

Lays both his hands to the strings, and laughs, 
Let him render her the courtesy of silence: 
Hers is a love far beyond human song, 

That three times without flinching took his life. 























NEW KINDS OF TELEVISION 


Where do we go from here? 


by Vance Packard 


A former newspaperman, magazine writer, editor, and teacher, Vance Pack arp is the author of 


a number of controversial books, chief among them THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, THE STATUS SEEK- 


ERS, and THE WASTE MAKERS. In the article which follows he discusses developments in the 


transmission of television which may lead to a dramatic improvement in the programs offered. 


A wrons who has casually turned on his television 
set since the beginning of the 1963-1964 season 
might gain the impression that television is in the 
same old rut, only deeper. A closer examination 
of the landscape, however, discloses that the world 
of television is in quite an upheaval. Strange new 
forms of television are starting to emerge, some of 
them never anticipated, even by most insiders. New 
hybrids and seemingly implausible alliances are 
taking shape. As a consequence, decisive changes 
appear to be in prospect, with a wider diversity of 
_ programming from which to choose and, hopefully, 
an improvement in what is available to the dis- 
cerning viewer. 

< These changes are being facilitated by a number 
of breakthroughs, both technological and economic. 
Most Americans are only dimly aware of Com- 
munity Antenna Television (C.A.T.), yet it may 
prove to. be a major instrument in revolutionizing 
the television we see. There is the breakthrough 
that will begin in June, 1964, when seventy addi- 
tional television channels start lighting up. All 
television sets sold from that time must be capable 
of receiving not only the present handful of usable 
very high frequency channels but also the many 
ultrahigh frequency signals. 

< For. the first time in memory the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, charged with regulating 


AR 


television, contains a reasonably solid majority of 
commissioners who are impatient with the passive 
— and often sweetheart — role the F.C.C. has 
played in its relations with commercial broad- 
casters in the past. The new chairman, E. William 
Henry, a husky, tall, young Tennessee lawyer, 
speaks quietly but seems willing to use both persua- 
sion and power on behalf of the public interest, 
And, finally, there is a breakthrough of sorts in 
regard to ratings. There were some embarrassing 
revelations before the Oren Harris Special Sub- 
committee on Investigations in the House, which 
looked into the systems used in measuring television 
audiences, 

It now seems probable that viewers in the not- 
too-distant future will have a choice of at least 
four kinds of television: commercial TV, cable TV, 
charge TV, and cultural TV. There will also be a 
fifth kind — cartridge TV, by means of which 
special programs on video tape will be bought or 
rented over the counter and viewed on home sets. 
And then, of course, there is color TV — ultimately 
in three dimensions. 


HOW GOOD ARE THE RATINGS? 


What are the causes of the creeping staleness 
of commercial TV after fifteen years? One evident 





cause, highlighted by the Harris hearings, is the 
absolute reliance of the entire commercial TV and 
radio industry on companies that sell ratings. James 
T. Aubrey, Jr., president of CBS-TV, told the 
subcommittee that “Ratings are used by all adver- 
tising agencies with which we deal. Since our sole 
financial support comes from payments by adver- 
tisers, we can’t afford to ignore the tools they use 
in determining their purchases of programs and 
time.” 

The agency spokesmen were less candid about 
their reliance on ratings. Robert E, L. Richardson, 
one of two investigators who spent eighteen months 
studying ratings for the Harris committee, told me 
that the agency men were the least frank of all the 
people he encountered. He said they professed 
to use ratings only as a minor guide when, in fact, 
they commonly ‘‘just go out into the market and 
buy rating points in making national spot pur- 
chases from local stations.” 

One of the few forthright advertising men at the 
hearings, Sylvester “Pat? Weaver, who had proved 
to be too bold and experimental for comfort when 

he served as the president of NBC during televi- 
“gion’s golden era, told the subcommittee that “the 
: pressure of numbers pushes everybody into more 
popular-type shows.” Most of the heavy viewers 
of commercial TV, the subcommittee gathered, are 
found in the bottom 60 percent of the population 
in educational and socio-economic standing. And 
most of the rating figures are drawn from such a 
bottom 60 percent, Mr. Weaver indicated. 

‘He told of one of his own disheartening experi- 
ences with the rating system. “We got thirty 
‘million viewers for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet on TV,” 
he related. “That is the Nielsen [rating service] 
figure, in this case accurate enough, give or take 
ten or fifteen percent.” Mr. Weaver suggested 
that the fact that thirty million Americans watched 
a ninety-minute ballet program should have been 
exciting headline news. Instead, he said, the 


Variety headline, in effect, was “Godfrey and Lucy 
< Clobber Culture.” It seems that Arthur Godfrey 


and I Love Lucy appeared during parts of the same 
time period and came out with ratings indicating 
-cabout thirty-eight million listeners. 

The subcommittee heard weeks of damning 
evidence of slipshod use of varying hundreds of 
‘meters or diaries to indicate national or regional 
viewing habits. Moreover, there was also testi- 
mony that the pressure of the rating services on their 
fieldmen to cut corners tended to result in a general 
underrepresentation of people of above-average 
intelligence, income, and sophistication. It seems 
that the fieldmen frequently encountered resistance 
when they tried to persuade people to permit the 
installation in a television set of a meter which 
would record their dialing habits. One fieldman 
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said he had to visit ninety homes before he could 
find one taker for a meter. 

Committee investigators found that some field- 
men working in apartment areas favored approach- 
ing building superintendents, because they were 
always home. A number of ex-fieldmen conceded 
that they put meters where they could, regardless 


of sample specifications. In Oklahoma the com- a a 


mittee’s investigators discovered that the two set- 


owners chosen by Nielsen fieldmen to represent the a 


tastes of 104,000 set owners in eleven counties lived 
in slum houses side by side in Chickasha. The 


families in both homes were on relief. Yet, in this. 
area which they purportedly represented there were. 


not only several oil-rich communities with large 
professional populations, but also three colleges, 
including the University of Oklahoma. 


THE EFFECTS OF COMMERCIALS 


The second noteworthy cause of the creeping : 


staleness of television and the dissatisfaction of © 
discriminating viewers is the chronic intrusion of 
commercial considerations into the total program- 
ming. The typical television family pays for its 
“free” television fare by sitting through several 
hundred commercials a week, many depicting 
draining sinuses or girls worried about bad breath, 
skin blemishes, irregularity, or clammy girdles. 
A stiffer price paid by the public, perhaps, is: 
its acceptance of entertainment molded by many.. 
sponsors to suit their particular selling and image- 
building needs. While a drama is being readied, — 


the sponsor’s representative often is at hand with. 
suggestions at every stage of preparation to make o- 


sure that no taboos are violated, that no possible ` 
offense is given to any conceivable group, and that 
an upbeat commercial mood is maintained. 

These two factors, of straining to prove mass” 
appeal in the rating reports and of bending pro-.. 
gramming to give top priority to commercial con- 
siderations, have led commercial TV to seek the’ 
safe, cheerful, popular, and predictable. One’ tele- 
vision executive predicted that the great future in 
television programming is in the “‘one-idea show,” 
such as What’s My Line?, which is virtually the same 
show it was a dozen years ago. He explained that 
even in formula series, such as Wyatt Earp, the 
producers soon run out of fresh ideas, but that a 
one-idea show can go on year after year and make 
a fortune for its producers. : 

On the other hand, great, well-played drama, 
which is likely to be charged with provocative and 
often impudent or rebellious ideas, is widely con- 
sidered risky to attempt, except perhaps as a loss- 
leader kind of prestige builder. CBS taped an ex- 
citing production of Hedda Gabler in England with 
Ingrid Bergman and three of England’s greatest 
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actors — Ralph Richardson, Trevor Howard, and 
Michael Redgrave. Sponsors shunned it in the 
1962-1963. season, purportedly as too “classical” 
and expensive on a cost-per-thousand-viewers basis. 
It was put off until the present 1963—1964 season for 
want of sponsorship, and then was scheduled for 
December — the last month before CBS would lose 
its rights to the program — in the hope that suffi- 
cient sponsorship money could be found at least to 
cut losses. 

Fortunately, a good many people in broadcasting 
and government and among the public as well are 
wondering how the content of commercial TV can 
be made more appealing to the highly diverse tastes 
of all Americans. One view is that the challenge can 
be met simply by improving the accuracy of the 
rating systems. The Federal Trade Commission, 
incidentally, has been threatening to crack down on 
any false claims made by rating systems. The tools 
are at hand to provide an instantaneous sampling 
of a far larger group than has been customary in 
the past. Both Teleglobe and TelePrompTer have 
developed systems which, by using leased phone 
lines, not only can give an instantaneous reading 
of dial tunings from tens of thousands of homes but 
can tabulate the educational and socio-economic 
characteristics of the set owners — and can even 
have each set owner indicate, by push button or 
dial, what he thinks of the show he has just seen. 
Furthermore, a good model is at hand for assuring 
foolproof administration of ratings; for many years 
magazines have permitted a single nonprofit organ- 
ization, the Audit Bureau of Circulation, to certify 
their circulation figures. 

Many close observers are in agreement, however, 
that neither broadcasters nor advertising agencies 
really want to be hampered in their claims by sub- 
mitting to a single incontrovertible nonprofit rating 
authority. The rating users want a choice of sys- 
tems so that in their selling they can cite the system 
that gives them the biggest numbers. Evidently, the 
most they will permit is an industry-sponsored group 
to suggest standards and guidelines to the various 
rating services. 

~~ It would be naive, though, to hope that even a 
perfect rating system would make commercial TV 
significantly more appealing to the discriminating 
viewer as long as sponsors continue buying programs 
on rating points or on a cost-per-thousand_ basis. 
An accurate count of sets turned on would probably 
always show Bat Masterson, even on rerun, out- 
pulling Leonard Bernstein. 


CONTROLLING COMMERCIALS 


Another possibility for improving commercial 
T'V’s quality is to reduce the blatancy of the com- 
mercial intrusion. In the coming decade the ad- 
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vertising industry expects to double its expenditure 
for advertising, so that the pressure to crowd more 
and more commercials into available time segments 
is bound to increase. The advertisers themselves are 
growing uneasy about the loss of effectiveness of 
individual commercials crowded into a succession 
of commercials. Advertisers howl at any suggestion 
of a tax on commercials, yet a tax may be the only 
way to curb the overcommercialization of television 
and radio, unless the broadcasting industry can 
learn to impose self-restraint.. 

Advertisers also are starting to become uneasy 
about the noise level of commercials. It is now gen- 
erally conceded — although it was earlier denied 
— that the engineers do turn up the sound level for 
commercials or use such tricks as volume compres- 
sion to achieve the same effect. Advertising Age now 
is urging a less insistent, more discreet approach to 
the public and suggests that the noise level as well 
as the total volume of advertising may have to be 
controlled. Also encouraging to viewers is the fact 
that F.C.C. Chairman Henry has promised that the 
commission is going to establish and enforce stan- 
dards for limiting the noise level of commercials. 
And the public-minded official spokesman for the 
broadcasters, Governor Leroy Collins, head of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, has said, 
“We are anxious to improve the quality and attrac- 
tiveness of commercials.” He has called for “elim- 
ination of advertising influence over programming.” 

The F.C.C, may soon act to reduce overcommer- 
cialization on the air in ways apart from control of 
noise level. It has long had an unwritten policy 
against overcommercialization but has never de- 
fined the term. But now, Chairman Henry told me, 
“I feel, and a majority of the commission feel, that 
some policy formulation is necessary and desirable. 
If we have a policy we should say what it is.” F.C.C. 
policy should deal not only with the amount of time 
allowed for commercials but also the matter of 
timing them, so that they fall only at appropriate 
break points in the program. 

Commercial TV is at its best in offering diversion, 
news, and spectacular special news events. As long 
as it must depend for revenue entirely upon adver- 
tising, it will probably be at its worst at meeting 
community needs, covering public affairs and cul- 
tural affairs, providing imaginative children’s pro- 
grams, and offering great theater. 

If this is so, then, in the long run, what are the 
other kinds of television we may expect to see, and 
what, if any, hope do they offer in the areas where 
commercial TV is weakest? 


CABLE TV 


Cable TV began its growth humbly “in the 
sticks,” to use one operator’s phrase, as a means of 
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-nearly two hundred systems. 
` operators are starting to tie their systems together 

















expanding the horizon of commercial TV. But it 
has proved to have some most interesting poten- 
tialities, that may transform television in unforeseen 


ways. Today, cable TV is moving into the cities 


and is in more than a million homes. The television 


“industry suddenly is learning that all sorts of possi- 


bilities open up when you think of broadcasting a 
television signal in conjunction with a network of 
cables or telephone lines running to the receiving 


_ Sites. You can define precisely your audience. You 
---can get instant responses back from your audience, 


whether you are seeking opinions on a particular 


“program, or on political candidates, or on the view- 


er’s willingness to purchase goods you are selling. 
And you can set up an electronic box office whether 
your screen is in a theater, a ball park, or a home. 

Cable TV began as Community Antenna Tele- 
vision (C.A.T.). This is a system for helping people 
who live in valleys or in smaller communities be- 
yond the range of big-city television signals to enjoy 
the best of commercial TV. The C.A.T. operator 


_erects a tower on a hill to catch the nearest network 
- signals; and by a system of cables the signals are 
carried into the homes of, say, a thousand grateful 

“CA, T. subscribers (who pay an average of four 


dollars a month). The C.A.T. idea has spread so 
that today there are more than a thousand C.A.T. 
systems in forty-five states. Pennsylvania alone has 
Furthermore, the 


yy microwave links, and a potential network of 
nore than a million set owners already exists. 

Thus far the C.A.T. operators do not feel obliged 
y anyone for hitching onto big-city signals, and 
ey do not even need an F.C.C. license unless they 
et into microwave relay. One sour broadcasting 





E 
official told me: “All you need to run a C.A.T. 


operation is to have one man with a truck and 
another man to haul the money to the bank.” To 
date, the commercial broadcasters and sponsors 


“have not seriously objected, because C.A.T. does 


expand their audience. 

The potential customers for cable TV, it is now 
clear, are not confined to outlying areas. Large 
cities may be even more ideally suited for cable 
systems. In fact, the prototype of cable TV is the 
master antenna system present in most large apart- 
ment houses and hotels. Link up a few dozen master 
antennas and you have a network of tens of thou- 
sands of set owners available for a closed-circuit 
system. In New York City a company called Tele- 
guide has hooked up thirty-nine of the city’s leading 
hotels in a closed-circuit broadcasting system by 
employing unused cable ducts. At present, its pro- 


gramming is primarily informational (theatrical 


news, weather, restaurants, news), and it is planning 


` to expand into apartments and hospitals. 


A further dimension of cable TV’s potentialities 
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can be seen if a thin, inexpensive, pulse-carrying. 
wire is run into each subscriber’s home. Then 
each viewer can, if he wishes, respond to queries. 
The C.A.T. entrepreneur most fascinated with this 
feedback possibility is Irving Kahn, president of © 
TelePrompTer, which has 40,000 C.A.T. subscrib- 
ers and can link up with 200,000 subscribers in’ 
other systems. He thinks he has got hold of “a mer- 
chandising revolution,” something even better than 
the discount house, something that can reach into 
every town in America for instant selling. One of 
the nation’s largest retailers, after inspecting Kahn’s 
little red two-button “‘yes-no” box, reportedly ob- 
served, ‘““You’ve got a new kind of shopping center.” 

Kahn’s fertile mind envisions many selling usess = 
He sees the announcer on the TV screen holding up 
a kitchen gadget and saying, “Mother, if you’d like 
to own this for four dollars, just hit the acceptance 
button and it’s yours. You'll be billed later, by. 
American Express.” Or he imagines Betty Furness. 
demonstrating the wonders of a vacuum cleaner or 
a new model car and saying, “If you'd like a dem- 
onstration at your home tomorrow morning, just 
push button 2’ With his little yes-no box, 
Kahn feels that he can offer marketers a powerful 
selling medium — television — plus impulse buying ` 
at point of purchase, plus credit in the home, plus 
elimination of middlemen. l Setara 

Kahn and others have not overlooked the box 
office possibilities of cable TV, and this possible 
extension of C.A.T. is what makes: the comme 
cial broadcasters most uneasy. In his role as a 
entrepreneur, Kahn has shown heavyweight-cham 
pionship fights, via a closed circuit of cable TV, o 
huge screens in theaters and stadiums; and on thre 
occasions he arranged for simultaneous hookups 
with C.A.T.. systems serving home set owners. In. 
these instances, the home viewers were put on their 
honor to send in the price of admission, but there __ 
are now devices to record charges automatically for 
special events seen at home. A firm in Newark, in 
fact, has developed equipment to convert C.A.T.. 
systems to a charge basis at a per-installation cost _ 
of only ten dollars. A great many people are con- o 
vinced that it is through a cable network of hun- | 
dreds of thousands of C.A.T. and master-antenna- 
linked homes that a third kind of television, charge 
TV, will come. 








































CHARGE TV 


In the beginning, charge TV, also known as _ 
tollvision, pay-TV, toll-TV, feevee, or subscription > 
TV, was conceived in terms of putting coins ina 
slot in order to get a desired program on your tele- 
vision screen, and so the phrase “pay-TV” was then: 
most precisely descriptive. Today most of the- 
newer subscription systems operate on an elec- = 
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tronically recorded charge-it basis, so that ‘charge 
TV” seems the most apt label. 

In earlier days some form of charge TV was seen 
as the bright promise for television. It would per- 
mit the really discriminating set owners to enjoy the 
finest in ballet, opera, concerts, and top Broadway 
plays, as well as sports and first-run movies, by pay- 
ing for the privilege, and the enjoyment would not 
be spoiled by commercial intrusions. As charge TV 
comes closer to reality, it is clear that neither quality 
programming nor freedom from commercials can 
be taken for granted. Hard-boiled show-biz types 
with an eye on the box office, rather than idealists, 

“now appear more likely to make the first big break- 
through. 

Networks, ‘advertising agencies, and movie ex- 
hibitors, with their allies in Congress, have made 
mighty efforts to strangle any variation of charge 
TV in its crib, but the F.C.C., after years of delay, 
authorized two tests and probably will authorize 
more. The first test, in Hartford, Connecticut (by 
Zenith-RKO General’s Phonevision), is an over- 
the-air system without cables. A scrambled picture 
is broadcast, and subscribers have a decoder that 
unscrambles the picture and automatically records 
the tuning. The subscriber is billed monthly. 
Phonevision has more than 2500 subscribers and 
reportedly would have many more, except for tech- 
nical difficulties that at one time included getting 
subscribers accustomed to using the decoder. To 
break even, the system will need about 25,000 
subscribers. 

Phonevision has. produced such cultural high- 
lights as the Bolshoi Ballet and prima donna Joan 
Sutherland accompanied by the London Sym- 
phony, but the mainstay of its programming has 
been current movies still showing in Hartford’s 
neighborhood theaters. One reason that movies 
are favored is that they can be obtained relatively 
inexpensively. Most of the experimenters in charge 
TV are haunted by the fact that they are running a 

“marginal operation. In starting with only a few 
thousand ‘subscribers, the operators cannot afford 
to bring Broadway plays or other great cultural 
‘events without incurring a great loss. Only when a 
charge-T’V broadcaster signs up more than 100,000 
subscribers. can. the true potential of charge TV for 
quality programming receive a fair test. Although 
Phonevision is committed to the over-the-air ap- 
proach, one of its prime backers, RKO General, 
has made a large hedge — it owns nineteen C.A.T. 
systems with cables running into 29,000 homes. 

The promoters of the second authorized test of 
charge TV, Teleglobe, in Denver, are relatively late 
starters, but they have a bold concept that cuts 
through most of the costs and complexities hamper- 

‘ing the Hartford experiment. The Teleglobe peo- 
ple brashly ask, in effect, “Why worry about 
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scrambling the picture or sending it over expensive 
coaxial cable? Let’s broadcast the picture freely for 
everyone to see — but without sound. The sound 
can be separated and sent into subscribers’ homes 
over inexpensive telephone wire. The subscriber 
wishing to receive sound simply pushes a button.” 
Again, the tuning is recorded at a central office, 
and the subscriber is billed monthly. Teleglobe 
contends that its costs are only a fraction of those 
of other systems and it can start breaking even with 
10,000 subscribers. 

Its officials believe that broadcasting the video 
portion freely for all to see will, in fact, serve as a 
teaser in winning new subscribers. Only prize- 
fights, they believe, offer any problem, since fights 
can be viewed satisfactorily without sound. A 
voice accompanying the typical silent program be- 
ing shown will say, “If you would like to receive the 
sound accompanying this program, just call ae 
Teleglobe plans to run only one show daily, in prime 
evening hours. It is simply leasing a two-hour time 
segment from a regular commercial-T’V station. It 
hopes to offer first-run movies, good plays, and out- 
standing nightclub acts. In the wings it has a 
charge-educational-TV University of the Air program 
offering college courses for credit. 

Another impressive entrant in. the charge-TV 
race is the Home Entertainment Company of 
America in Los Angeles, which hopes to launch a 
cabled charge-TV system in Santa Monica, border- 
ing Los Angeles, next year, and if all goes well, 
extend it into Los Angeles. It will bill monthly 
instead of using a coin box, and it plans to have the 
General Telephone Company lay out a vast coaxial 
cable system blanketing Santa Monica, so that 
when a homeowner asks to subscribe, wiring costs 
will be nominal. 

Finally, there is the impresario, Irving Kahn of 
TelePrompTer, with his 40,000 C.A.T. subscrib- 
ers already in being and with his dream of elec- 
tronic merchandising, which can work on either 
cable or charge TV. To convert a C.A.T. home to 
charge TV for special events, all he needs to do is 
to install a low-voltage line beside his existing 
coaxial system and put his Key TV control box in 
the home. He has already demonstrated. in his 
closed-circuit showing of heavyweight-champion- 
ship fights that he can outbid Gillette, the richest of 
commercial TV’s sports sponsors, for really big 
events. Kahn is thinking of charge TV only in 
terms of spectacles. He would offer just one every 
two weeks, or twenty-six spectacles a year: . These 
would include a movie of the month — brand-new, 
of course; four or five of Broadway’s very hottest 
plays, which he would run six months after their 
Broadway openings, so that their fame would al- 
ready have spread to Kokomo; and perhaps a half 
dozen championship sports events. 





Many would agree with television editor Richard 
Doan that most people are willing to pay only if the 
programs offered on charge TV are “dramatically 
better” than those available on a noncharge basis. 
It may develop that charge TV will become as 

--rating-prone as commercial TV. There is an inher- 

| c ent pressure to seek shows that will attract the most 

listeners. Charge-TV operators have shown con- 
siderable interest in the fact that in one survey in 
Hartford three programs attracted these varying 
percentages of the system’s total membership: 
Patterson-Liston fight, 85 percent; What Ever Hap- 
pened to Baby Jane? (movie), 66 percent; Bolshoi 

-= Ballet, 29 percent. 

There is, unhappily, still no assurance that charge 

TV will not succumb to the temptation to accept a 
- moderate number of commercials as one way to 
oe gain revenue and promise reduced costs to the sub- 

scriber. It is certain that if charge TV clearly 

establishes itself, advertisers will try to tap the pre- 
-cisely identifiable new markets it can offer. Tele- 
"globe in Denver has emphatically vowed that it 
will never carry commercials. At least two other 

-systems are following a wait-and-see policy. 

-The.fact that charge TV has started relatively 
slowly | may be no indication of its explosive po- 
tentialities. Kahn recalls that in the beginning of 
commercial TV the number of set owners remained 

.in the five thousand to ten thousand range for 
several years and then spurted to seven million 
es about five years. And soon there may be 

» seventy million set owners. Let us assume that a 
harge-TV operator puts together a system with a 
three million subscribers. Such an audi- 
on commercial TV would be far too small 
to interest either a national sponsor or network 

during prime time. But a charge-TV operator with 
x three million subscribers would know from experi- 
a ence that he could attract a large enough prime- 

‘time audience to make good money, even on Ibsen 

or Pablo Casals. Whether he would bother with 
S programs for a minority audience is less clear. 





























CULTURAL TV 


~The nighttime twin of educational TV, cultural 
“TV, is often lumped erroneously under the unat- 
tractive “educational” label simply because its 
nonprofit stations carry instructions by day and be- 
cause about 60 percent of the stations in this cate- 
gory are licensed by universities or schools. But the 
remaining 40 percent are independent nonprofit 
cultural organizations, licensed by their communi- 
ties and supported by the public and by philan- 
thropic organizations. Both these and the 60 per- 
cent licensed by educational institutions carry a 
a general culturally rich schedule after school hours, 
but it is the community-licensed stations that are 
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generally doing the finest job in seeking to enrich 
as well as entertain. a 
Relatively indifferent to ratings, these stations 
see themselves as places where any citizen can come, 
to fulfill an interest not met elsewhere. Such a` 
station is a sort of combined auditorium, library, 
museum, and off-Broadway playhouse, dedicated to 
exciting innovation. Many have had to struggle — 
along on ultrahigh frequencies, but starting next 
year, when all sets sold will be all-channel receiv- 
ers, this will be less and less a handicap. Ey n 
The fountainhead of much of the programming Le 
for cultural TV is NET— the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center — which con- 
siders itself to be a fourth national network. Al- 
ready it has more than seventy affiliated stations, - 
including outlets in all but three (Los Angeles, ; 
Cleveland, and Baltimore) of the nation’s twenty- = 
five largest metropolitan areas. It provides: ten 
hours of taped programming a week to its affiliates, => 
which are committed to provide a general cultural 
service for their communities after school hours. 
NET concentrates on classic drama, serious music 
and jazz, public affairs, science, children’ $ pro- 
grams, and outstanding personalities iñ the world 
of culture. It has no production center of its own 
but draws from independent producers, from: the 
most energetically creative of its affiliates, and 
from overseas, where it arranges exchanges and čo- 
production. 
NET raises its $6 million operating costs ‘partly 
by fees from affiliates, partly by gifts from corpora- 
tions that underwrite programs in return for a sim- 
ple printed credit, and largely from the Ford 
Foundation. This year NET will present six full 
symphony concerts by six major orchestras. Among. | 
the individual stations, those in Boston, San Fran-. 
cisco, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Denver 
have been most prolific in originating rich cultural 
programming. In New York City about 7 percent 
of the programs listed in the New York Times are 
for the community-licensed station WNDT, yet in a 
sample week beginning June 2, I found that about `. 
27 percent of all the programs selected for featuring. 
in the same newspaper were from WNDT’s sched- 
ule. And in the same week nearly a third of all 
programs listed as “Especially Worth Watching” 
in the New York Herald Tribune were from WNDT. 
Across the country, cultural TV is now being:seen 
at least once a week by a significant portion of all 
television-set owners. In Boston, according to one 
survey, the community station WGBH reaches ` 
about 21 percent of all adults in its viewing area at 
least once a week. When the station burned down 
in 1962, more than 50,000 Bostonians contributed 
more than $1 million to its rebuilding fund. “The 
same study, which covered eight cities, disclosed 
that the typical listeners of cultural TV tend to 
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be above average in education and in serious read- 
ing habits, as well as being above average in their 
participation in the community’s civic and cultural 
life. One critic suggests that this indicates cultural 
TV is failing, since it does not appear to be lifting 
cultural levels by bringing a richer fare to the cul- 
turally underfed. Another way to look at cultural 
TV is that it is offering the minority of people who 
crave serious programming a place on the dial 
where they can usually find something stimulating. 
As the nation’s educational explosion progresses, 
we may well see more and more millions of viewers 
seeking out — or being educated up to — the fare 
that cultural TV offers. 

A curious, unexpected romance has been devel- 
oping between commercial TV and cultural- 
educational TV. One explanation is that commer- 
cial-TV broadcasters see cultural TV as a badly 
needed proving ground for developing talent and 
trying out ideas. Another, less charitable explana- 
tion is that commercial TV is encouraging cultural 
TV in order to undercut the competition it fears 
most, charge TV. A second uncharitable explana- 
tion is that commercial TV hopes that a thriving 
cultural-educational TV may take some of the heat 
out of demands that commercial TV program for all 
Americans and not just provide highly profitable 
diversion for the masses. But commercial TV 
does not want cultural TV to become too popular. 
At least, that is suggested as a reason for some of 
the financial support it has been giving cultural- 
educational TV. By such contributions, some 
suggest, it is seeking leverage to push cultural- 
educational TV into instructional and esoteric 
areas and away from anything approaching enter- 
tainment, even for sophisticates, such as showing 
now-classic Charlie Chaplin silent films. 

This possible motivation was widely aired when 
NBC contributed $100,000 to help New York’s 
WNDT through an early financial crisis. A howl 
went up that NBC was using its resources to push 
the dynamic new cultural station back into the 
hands of pedagogues. Jack Gould of the New 
York Times protested: “Cultural TV is much too 
important to be left to educational bureaucrats into 
whose hands much of the medium has fallen. . . , 
Cultural TV should be a fountainhead of experi- 
mentation in all the arts and of bold ideas.” 

Many others are aware of the threat to cultural 
TV in being dominated by professional educators. 
John White, president of NET, contends that, 
while his kind of television has come a long way 
“from a procession of gray professors standing in 
front of gray drapes,” his network’s output is still 
in need of more “showmanship — flair, style, cre- 
ativity,. originality.” A director who moved from 
making documentaries for commercial TV to mak- 
ing them for cultural TV complained that if this 
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new medium withered, it would not be so much for 
lack of money as from the-oppressive effect of hav- 
ing to deal constantly with “content”? committees 
that justify their existence by calling for regular 
reports. ace 

Money isa problem, however. Most of the 
cultural-TV operators, especially those licensed by 
communities, lead a Spartan, hand-to-mouth fiscal 
existence and pay for their programming only a 
fraction of the price that commercial TV pays for a 
routine soap opera. Thus, while cultural TV seems 
the present best hope for quality television, it does 
not, because of the financial stringencies and the 
ever-present threat of pedagogical control, offer 
more than a qualified hope. 

Our nation’s approach to television clearly needs 
rethinking. Its potential influence on our lives is 
too great to be left solely to entrepreneurs and 
charitable foundations. A group of U.S. senators is 
sponsoring what seems to be a constructive pro- 
posal — the creation of a national advisory com- 
mission for broadcasting, composed of distinguished 
citizens. It would report annually on the state of 
broadcasting. Its proposals would have no legal 
force, and so could not be denounced as govern- 
ment censorship; but such a citizens’ group could 
have considerable impact in leading the nation 
toward a higher quality in broadcasting. 

The creation of a government-financed national 
television network is probably a political impossi- 
bility. But there are a number of intermediate 
possibilities that conceivably could win general 
support. A quasi-public authority might be estab- 
lished that would be dedicated to serving the public 
imaginatively, either by operating its own network 
a few hours a day or by preparing occasional shows 
of extraordinary merit to be broadcast by buying 
time from the commercial networks. Such an 
authority might easily be financed by raising the 
licensing fees charged to television broadcasters for 
the right to use the public’s airways. Today the fee 
is nominal indeed — $100 per station every three 
years. Many of these stations are worth tens of 
millions of dollars and enjoy fabulous profits by 
usual business standards. Some of them net five 
times their original investment each year. Thus, it 
would be no hardship to require them to pay a 
license fee ranging from $1000 to $10,000, based on 
their size — no more than it costs to get a license 
to run-a saloon in some states. A supplemental 
source of revenue might be a fee of a few dollars 
paid by the purchaser of each new television set. 

The possible routes to a dramatic improvement 
in the quality of the nation’s television fare are 
numerous. The present explosion of new develop- 
ments and the ferment in the television field suggest 
that the time is appropriate for an intelligent assess- 
ment of where we can, and should, go. 
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by Paul Dudley White, M.D. 


One of the world’s leading authorities on heart disease, Dr. Paut Duprey Warre has been a cardiac specialist a. 


since 1913 and was a pioneer of electrocardiography. 


‘Upon graduation from Harvard Medical School, he went : i. 
on a fellowship to University College Hospital Medical School in London to do research in his special field. He is 


os one of the founders of the American Heart Association, and the author of several books. 


A FEW months ago a widow in the Carolinas 
wrote me to ask: ““What can I do to protect my 


sons, aged eighteen and sixteen, to escape death in 


` their thirties from heart attacks, which killed their 
father’s grandfather at fifty-nine, their father’s 
ther at fifty-one, and their father at forty-two, 
ach generation about a decade earlier?” This is a 
: perfect illustration of the great challenge that faces 
us today. 
: In an article entitled “‘Angina Pectoris in Father 
and Son” in the July, 1963, issue of the American 
< Heart Journal, Dr. Samuel A. Levine wrote as fol- 
lows: “Angina pectoris or coronary thrombosis was 








~~ personally observed in 20 fathers and 21 sons. The 


-first ‘evidence of coronary disease in the sons ap- 
peared at an age 13.1 years younger (48.1 years) 


than that of the fathers (61.2 years). The average 


age at death of 8 sons was 54.8 years, and that of 
14 fathers: was 68.7 years. . . . The evidence sug- 
gests that some factors are at work which cause 
coronary artery disease to appear at a younger age 
and to run a more severe course in the present than 
in the previous generation.” 

Sudden, especially instantaneous, deaths and 
heart attacks are commonplace in the United 
States. The laborer with his “improved” way of 
life is nowadays, in contrast to a generation ago, 
-just as liable, or even more so, to sudden death as 

is the professional or business man. And racial 
origin does not seem to matter; once you come to 


the United States and live our way. of life, you. 
expose yourself to this hazard. Back in the old 
country, those who prosper most and own automo- 
biles and are overnourished with rich food run the 
same risk, but they are generally far fewer in num- 
ber. In fact, i in this country we are witnessing what. 
seems to be an epidemic of coronary atherosclerosis 


and sudden death, and we take it for granted that __ 
there is no way out except to cut down the physical 


and emotional strain which is, or should be, more 


or less normal to a healthy population -— at least to oe 


a population with healthy arteries, Dr, Samuel A. 
Levine sounded a note of warning about these haz- 
ards in his article in the July issue of the Atlantic. 
Certainly for an unknown number of men, whether 
of middle age, older, or younger, the warning is 
appropriate, but we must not stop there. 

The first imperative challenge is for us to do 
something about the causative factor of coronary 
atherosclerosis. We must not be fatalistic about 
instantaneous death, just sensibly careful for the _ 
time being. Even as recently as my own early years 
in medicine, a high infant mortality was considered 
inescapable — that is, it was attributed to. God’s 
will — but since then we have found that it was 
our fault. And so I believe that we should develop 
a more hopeful attitude toward this present epi- 
demic of presenile coronary atherosclerosis. What 
can and should we do to justify this optimism? 
Let me begin by discussing the mechanism of sud- 
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den death and the pathology and possible causes of 
atherosclerosis itself. 

Sudden death due to so-called natural causes is 
probably as old as the hills, at least as old as the 
hills formed at the time that humankind evolved. 
However, the novelty of it today is its greatly in- 
creased prevalence, which has reached truly alarm- 
ing proportions. 

A most interesting presentation of sudden death 
can be found in the writings of Pliny the Elder, 
who, in the first century after Christ, included in 
his book on natural history a chapter entitled 
“Sudden Death.” He wrote as follows: 


But the most miraculous, and also frequent, are sud- 
den deaths (this is life’s supreme happiness), which we 
shall show to be natural. Verrius has reported a great 
many, but we will preserve moderation with a selec- 
tion, 2... 

Cases of men dying from no obvious cause are: 
while putting on their shoes in the morning, the two 
‘Caesars, the praetor and the ex-praetor, father of the 
dictator Caesar, the latter dying at Pisa and the former 
at Rome: Quintus Fabius Maximus on 31 December 
in the year of his consulship, in whose place Gaius 
Rebilus obtained the office for only a few hours; also the 
Senator Gaius Volcatius Gurges— all of these men 
so healthy and fit that they were thinking of going out 
for a walk. >. ~ Also an envoy who had pleaded the 
cause of Rhodes in the Senate to the general admira- 
tion, just as he was to leave the Senate house, expired on 
the threshold; Gnaeus Baebius Tamphilus, who had 
himself also held the praetorship, died just after asking 
his footman the time; Aulus Pompeius died on the 
Capitol steps after paying reverence to the Gods; Man- 
ius Juventius Thalna, the consul, while offering sacri- 
fice; Gaius Servilius Pansa, while standing at a shop in 
the marketplace, leaning on his brother Publius’ arm, 
at seven o’clock in the morning; Baebius the judge, 
while in the act of giving an order for enlargement of 
bail; Marcus Terentius Corax, while writing a note 
in the marketplace; and moreover, last year, a Knight 
of Rome died while saying something in the ear of an 
ex-consul, just in front of the ivory statue of Apollo 
in the Forum of Augustus. 


It should be noted that Pliny does not mention 
any women who died suddenly, or any menials, 
perhaps because he did not consider them of suffi- 
cient importance. The names that he does mention 
are those of more important citizens, in all prob- 
ability prosperous possessors of their own chariots 
and charioteers, and accustomed to a rich diet and 
to the stresses of a competitive society. But they 
had no tobacco. 

In 1706, two and a half centuries ago, there ap- 
peared on the scene a most notable volume, still 
unique in medical history, entitled De Subitanets 
Mortibus (On Sudden Deaths) by Giovanni Maria 

Lancisi (1654-1720), physician to the Vatican dur- 
ing the incumbency of Pope Clement XI. Because 
of its importance as a milestone in medicine, Pro- 
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fessor Alfred Boursy of Holy Cross College and I 
are.in the process of translating it. Beginning in the 
summer of 1705 and on into the following winter, 
there had been a wave of sudden deaths in Rome, 
and Pope Clement ordered a series of autopsies 
under the supervision of Dr. Lancisi. As a result of 
these studies, Dr. Lancisi reached a number of 
conclusions which coincide with what we know 
today, as these excerpts show: 


No one will have any doubt but that indications of a 
sudden death ought also to be deduced from an athletic 
constitution, whenever such athletic persons... 
become ever more obese through a sumptuous table, 
through sleep, and leisure. This very plump and more 
colorful condition of the body Celsus rightly called a 
questionable advantage. . . . 

It happens (as had been my own belief) that these 
sudden cases were to a large extent not deaths of healthy 
people but represented some sort of scumming of hu- 
man nature, or that, in the case of those who openly or 
secretly had been for a long time in a state of health 
both enfeebled and diseased, a bad crisis had oc- 
curred... . 

To the above must still be added the observation that 
the maladies which in the course of the past months 
paved the way to death did not in any way contagiously 
affect the neighbors, the relatives, or those who dis- 
sected the bodies —a clear indication that in these 
maladies no virus was flourishing because of which we 
need to fear some epidemic or pestilential disease. 


In May two years ago, sudden death was one of 
the most challenging and interesting problems dis- 
cussed in Moscow by the American team of cardi- 
ologists with their Soviet colleagues at their annual 
meeting. These conferences were officially estab- 
lished as annual events when the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. signed an agreement in November, 
1959, to join forces in the struggle against heart 
disease, cancer, and polio. 

Probably the most important question discussed 
in 1961 was that of the degree of suddenness of 
death. In the case of long and lingering illnesses, 
such as cancer or tuberculosis, the heart is the last 
organ to fail, and the pacemaker of the heart — 
the sinoatrial node — is the last to die. Death is 
often very slow in such cases. There are those who 
die more rapidly, but still slowly, in the course of a 
few days, as from a virulent uncontrolled infection, 
or a stroke, or heart muscle failure, or an injury. 
Then we come to deaths within hours, which may 
be the first category of sudden ones; here belong 
many of the patients with typical severe heart 
attacks (coronary thrombosis), severe strokes, 
hemorrhage from dissection of the wall of the aorta 
or from other source of bleeding, or pulmonary 
embolism. We have also the deaths that come in 
minutes, again from heart attacks, strokes, and 
pulmonary embolism. 

Finally, there are the truly instantaneous deaths 


that fell the victims at once. Here belongs the man 
who “drops dead.” His heart, which may be beat- 
ing normally, suddenly stops, owing, in the great 
majority of cases, to what we call ventricular 
fibrillation, or. an incoordinated ineffective con- 
traction of the squirming muscle mass of the ventri- 


cles, or pumping chambers of the heart. Sudden 


total standstill of the entire ventricular muscle, 
which is found by electrocardiographic study to be 
the mechanism of death in some individuals who 
die more slowly, probably does not apply to cases 
of instantaneous death. There are on record rare 
instances of recovery from instantaneous death 
where it has been possible in a hospital to defibrillate 
the heart by electrical shock and then to start it 
beating again within a relatively few minutes after 
“death” and before the delicate cells of the brain 
have been irretrievably damaged. Massaging the 
fibrillating heart, either with the thorax closed or 
opened, in the street or out of reach of expert aid is 
futile, except in cases where the patient can be 
quickly transported to a hospital or a special clinic 
for defibrillation while circulation by cardiac mas- 
sage and respiration by artificial means can be main- 
tained. In the future, first-aid training and greater 


availability of defibrillators in first-aid centers out- 


side hospitals may, under medical supervision, 
enable some victims of ventricular fibrillation to 
survive. As of today, drug treatment, including 
oxygen, is ineffective except as a supplement. 

. It is agreed by all that the vast majority of these 


š 


-instantaneous deaths are due to the effect of 





“ischemia, or lack of oxygen, in the heart muscle 





‘itself, which sets off the abnormal rhythm of 
ventricular fibrillation. The ischemia is, in the vast 
jority of cases, due to insufficiency of the coro- 





i nary circulation — that is, of the blood supply 


through the coronary arteries, which have become 
blocked to a greater or lesser degree by a rusting 
process in their walls labeled atherosclerosis. It 
is not necessary for a thrombus, or clot, to form in 
the coronary arteries to cause serious ischemia of 
‘the heart muscle and instantaneous death. In fact, 
_Dr.. Milton Helpern, coroner of New York City, 
has found in a very extensive experience over many 
years that at least three quarters of the thousands 
of victims of instantaneous death that he has in- 
vestigated do not have coronary thrombosis, but 
they all have significant degrees of coronary athero- 
sclerosis. I myself have heard of only one case of 
instantaneous death unexplained at autopsy; this 
was a young man in a hospital dispensary who 
literally died of fright —- an exception that proves 
the rule. 


Waar can and should we do? In the first place, 
we should support to the full the many researches 
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into the cause of early coronary atherosclerosis now 
in progress all over the world, both in animals and, 
more important, in man, as an individual and in 
populations — for example, in epidemiological 
teamwork in many countries. We should do this 
by private initiative and support of the American 
Heart Association and the International Cardiology 


Foundation and by public funds allocated. by... : 


Congress to our National Heart Institute and, — 
internationally, to the World Health Organization. 


It is not a simple problem. There are a multi- ee 
tude of causes, probable and possible, that must 


be investigated intensively and extensively. These. < 
include heredity, diet in all its aspects, muscular 


metabolism, emotional stress, and causes yet un- i 


known. But we have made a start, and some things ~ 
we do know. - ore 
Second, we need to do much more than we are. ` 
doing now to pick out the candidates for early 
atherosclerosis. This we can begin to do through 
an appraisal of the family history and the levels. of 


serum cholesterol and other lipides, of blood sugar SS : 


and uric acid, and type of body-build, as initiated 
in a volume entitled Coronary Heart Disease in Young 
Adults, published by the Harvard University Press 
ten years ago. It is to these candidates, while still 
young, that we should first apply the protective 
measures, as soon as we find out what they are. 
And third, there are commonsense measures, 
reasonably scientific too, that we may apply at once, | 
not only to the young candidates but also even to 
older men, whether or not they have become coro- » 
nary patients. 


And now we come to the widow’s question. The 
first part of my answer was easy — namely, to sup- 
port to the full the research on atherosclerosis until” 
we have the answers. I am sure that we shall find 
the answers if enough well-trained investigators are. 
put to work on every phase of the problem — basic, 
clinical, and epidemiological. The second part of — 
my answer was not so easy, but, from the evidence 
at hand, young people should avoid obesity, eat 
lightly of animal fats, and work hard physically 
all their lives. 

Such use of our muscles, especially those of the 
legs, which make up about forty percent of ‘our 
body weight and are meant to be used, aids the 
circulation physiologically in pumping blood up 
to our hearts against gravity, the valves in our. veins 
preventing the blood from flowing the wrong way. 
This is incidentally helpful in supplying an optimal 
oxygenation of the cells of our brains, which are 
responsible for both our mental acuity and ‘our 
spiritual health. It has been found in open-heart 
surgery that the best index of an adequate oxygen 
content in the blood is the electroencephalogram 
(brain-wave tracing). 














A second advantage of v vigorous finely activity - 


is psychological and is due to its tranquilizing 
effect. One does not need sedatives or tranquilizers 
if one becomes physically, muscularly weary. Other 
antidotes for stress, in addition to the relaxation 
that comes from the delicious weariness of the 
muscles, are absorption in the arts — whether 
music, painting, sculpture, or reading — or just 
plain philosophical conversation, an art that in 
these days of television has gone out of fashion but 
could with pleasure be revived. And, of course, 
listening to and viewing good programs on radio 
and television can be relaxing too, if they do not 
-absorb too much of one’s time and become entirely 
a substitute for more cultural pursuits and for essen- 
tial muscular exercise. 

Finally, in some way not yet elucidated, vigorous 
-muscular metabolism acts, probably biochemically, 
to delay the onset and the rapid progression of 
atherosclerosis, as indicated by certain recent 
investigations, including those of Brunner on the 
populations of kibbutzim (collective farms) in Israel 
and of Henry Taylor of Minneapolis on the em- 
ployees of several of the Western railroads in the 
United States. 


I HAVE presented the problem as it concerns the 
young candidate for early coronary heart disease 
and sudden: death. Let me turn now to the second 
challenge — namely, that of the older man or 
woman who may have a serious degree of athero- 
sclerosis, whether he knows it or not. To be sure, 
he may drop dead if he runs for a train or shovels 
snow, but very often he has warning enough in the 
form of angina pectoris, a symptom of coronary 
‘insufficiency, or in his electrocardiogram (which 
should be taken annually) before he undertakes 
such undue exertion. With sufficient time to de- 
velop a more adequate coronary circulation, he 
may recover from his angina pectoris, so that he 
can become more active again, though he should 
avoid extreme effort and stress. Herman Heller- 
stein, a cardiologist at Western Reserve, has been 
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able carefully to retrain a good many coronary 
heart. patients who have not been too hard: hit, 
so that they can live not only a normal life but an 
unusually physically active one too. Indeed, exer- 
cise in moderation probably promotes the collateral 
coronary circulation which nature usually supplies 
us with in order to bypass the points of much nar- 
rowing of the bore of our coronary’ circulation 
when we get older and acquire variable degrees of 
coronary atherosclerosis. 

Incidentally, it hardly seems reasdnable to sen- 
tence to a life of physical inactivity the. millions of 
older men who will not drop dead if they shovel 
snow because a few thousand men, some of whom 
are already ill or untrained physically and should 
know better, die when they do shovel snow, It is 
a bit like advising us not to drive our cars on the © 
highways because some careless or unlucky indi- 
viduals are hurt or killed while doing so.. There is 
also truth in the old maxim that it is better to -wear 
out than to rust out, and most people are happier 
in the process. 

Thus, we should view with mixed feelings the 
sudden death that results from ischemia of the heart 
muscle from severe coronary atherosclerosis. If it 
occurs at a very advanced age after a lifetime of 
health and enjoyable activity, it comes as a blessing, 
or, as Pliny said, “‘life’s supreme happiness.” If, 
on the other hand, it cuts down a man or a woman 
in youth or middle age it is a mistake and a chal- 
lenge to us to do something about it. The old idea 
of a short life and a gay one is in essence the acme 
of selfishness. A person owes it to his family as 
well as to his own community, and sometimes to 
the nation and even to the world, to live as long 
as he can, unless he is a hopeless invalid. We can, 
I believe, protect the familial candidate somewhat 
even now, but we have hardly begun to think of 
doing so. By a better health program for our teen- 
agers and those in their twenties, we may reduce. 
the sudden deaths in middle age and thereby have 
healthier octogenarians, even though perhaps no 
greater number of centenarians. It is health, not 
simply longevity, we want to promote, but if we 
succeed in the former, the latter will follow. 


a 


Etching by B. J. Nordfeldt, from CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ETCHING, 1930. 


An Atlantic “First” 
by JORDON PECILE 


A miner's son, Jornon Pecite writes: “Like so 
many others in the coal region who graduated from 
high school in 1948 to find no jobs, I left my town to 
make a life where I could find work. I taught boring 
in a selllement house in South Philadelphia and then, 
bored, hitchhiked across the country to load oranges in 
Pasadena.” A scholarship to Cornell brought him 
back East; a Fulbright took him to Florence, Italy, for 
a year; the navy sent him to the Antarctic and to 
Okinawa. Last year he taught English at Annapolis; 
he is now at Princeton on a fellowship, working for his 


Ph.D. in comparative literature. 
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THE 


BARREL 
LIFTER 


ee opened the door of his daughter’s 
kitchen without knocking and stood there, cap in 
hand. “Its me,” he said. 

She was shifting something in the oven and 
didn’t pay attention. ‘‘Close the door, Papa.” 

The old man scraped his sneakers on the doorsill 
and entered. The Italian program was on, and the 
kitchen was filled with accordion music and a song 
about a duck in love with a poppy. 

“Close that door,” she said again, “‘before you 
make my dough fall.” 

He hung his cap and scarf behind the door and 
went near the stove. ‘‘I like so much the accor- 
dion,” he said. 

She straightened up. Around her head she had 
tied a dish towel, and it made her look like the 
women in the old country. “‘Go up and wash your 
hands first,” she told him. 

By the time he got back, the music was over and 
the announcer was advertising the meals at the 
Amalfi. She turned it off. “Pm warming a dish 
of pasta fazool for you, if you want it. You may 
as well eat it up because Gloria won’t touch left- 
overs. She’s spoiled rotten, that kid.” 

“It’s no good, to have only one.” He let her turn 
him around to fix his sweater and tighten his 
suspenders. He felt a little foolish. 

‘You stayed in the poolroom all afternoon, PI 
bet,” she said. “I can smell.” 

“To stay alone in the house the whole day makes 
me crazy. When she was alive, there were always 
people, kids. Now nobody comes.” 

“Poor Mama.” She crossed herself. 

“I paid the undertaker today, with her insur- 
ance.” 

“Did he knock anything off?” 

“Five bucks. Better than nothing. And he gave 
me these.” From his pocket he took an envelope 
of holy cards printed up with a prayer for his wife. 
“They were left from the wake.” 

‘You should have made him wait,” she said. 











She kissed a card and stuck it in the frame of the 
mirror over the sewing machine. “They appreci- 
ate it more then.” 

The old man shoved the cat off the chair by the 
table and sat down. “I don’t like to owe nobody,” 
he said. “Pm not like your brother. You know, 
today again he asked for another loan — for a 
hernia operation this time.” 

“Where did he get a hernia? From holding it 
all day?” 

“Its an excuse. He has always good excuses.” 

“It’s his wife, she puts him up to it. Don’t lend 
them nothing. They won’t be satisfied till they 
clean you out.” 

“Don’t be afraid. How they treat me, that’s 
how they'll get treated someday, or there’s no 
Judge above.” 

She cleared a place and put food in front of him. 

“Look how I have to go from house to house 
for my meals,” he said. “Like a dog.” 

“It’s your own fault. You don’t want to listen. 
Suffer, then.” 

She handed him some paper towels. He fixed 
them around his neck and bent over the dish. If he 
listened to her; he would move in with her and 
make her the only beneficiary of his life insurance 
now that Petrine was gone. And then where would 
he be? He knew what that policy was worth. 

“Look how good you could live here,” she went 
on. “And then what worries would you have left? 
You could sleep nice and comfortable right on this 
couch.” 

She chased the cat off the couch and smoothed 
the covers with her big hands. It looked lumpy, 
but it would be warm in the kitchen in the winter, 

and better than sleeping in that big, half-empty 


bed of his marriage. 


“How handsome we could live together, me, 
< you, and Gloria,” she said. “And with your pen- 
sion coming in regular, we could get along like 
rich people, the way I manage. You don’t catch 
me buying the dear cuts of meat like your daugh- 
ter-in-law does, that she don’t know how to shop, 
and nobody will drink your money down either.” 
“SA drink would go good right now, Amelia.” 
“You could live ten years longer if you come 
here, Papa. But I must see my name on the policy 


~. first. Or do they think PI do all the dirty work 


“and then let them appear, nice nice, in time for 
their shares?” 

“Do I get that drink or no?” 

“I must go down the cellar for it.” She forced 
her shoes on. “‘Sit still, PI go get it.” 


Wine his daughter was in the cellar, Saverio 
reached across the table and uncovered her dough. 
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He was picking an anchovy out of the cold tomato 
smeared over a pizza when he saw the cat come 
forward and watch. The old man stared back, 
then he popped the anchovy in his mouth and 
wiped his fingers. “Get the hell out of here,” he 
whispered hoarsely and slapped his thigh. The cat 
disappeared down the cellar steps. 

“What did you do to the cat?” Amelia asked 
when she came up with the flask of wine. 

“What did I do? Nothing. Nothing bothers 
cats — they’re whores.” 

“Not that one, she’s too shrewd. You should 
see how quick she cleaned up my cellar. And you 
know, there’s not a bird will come near this yard 
anymore.” 

She wiped the flask with her apron and gave it 
tohim. “You have to be shrewd to get along in this 
world,” she said. “You have to think of number 
one. Thats why, if Pm going to keep you, I want 
to keep the policy too.” 

“Your mother wanted me to divide it between 
you and Ralph. She even wanted your sister in 
New York to get her fair share, but she was afraid 
to say it.” 

“Her fair share? Connie didn’t even show up 
for the funeral. Look, I’m the widow, I’m the one 
who wears flour sacks for aprons to save money. 
You think I like going around looking like this? 
It’s only me who must pay here, fix there, be both 
man and woman. It’s no fun, I tell you.” 

“And what you want from me?” 

“I want you to come here now that Mama’s 
gone and help me out a little, with your pension 
and the policy. This is the one home where you 
won’t have an equal. Keep that in mind.” 

He kept it in mind, all right, that curse, “May 
you have an equal in your home.” In silence he 
gummed his meal while she took the first pizza 
out of the oven and the kitchen filled with the 
aroma of hot tomato and oregano. Just like her 
mother, he thought, the way she handles dough. 
Petrine had been a hard worker, but he never 
expected to miss her this much. Now he missed 
not only her, but the feeling of family she seemed 
to have taken with her. A month ago, he had 
been boss; now he was treated like a child by his 
own children, and he had to worry about an 
ancient curse. And about that accursed policy. 

What to do about the policy was the only im- 
portant decision left in his life. It was something 
to keep him in the center while they circled like 
hawks. Piece by piece, the old man dipped his 
bread in the wine. 

From the alley came the laughter of girls, shrill 
good-byes. ‘‘She’s home from school, my honey,” 
Amelia said and quickly untied the dish towel 
from around her head. “Why don’t you button up 
your coat, days like this?” she asked her daughter. 


The girl was big like her mother. “You here, 

>o Grandpop?” she said and rubbed her cold hand 
on his bald spot. “My God, it’s hot enough in this 

kitchen. There you go, baking up a storm again, 
Mama, then you yell because I’m heavy. I told 

you a million times, bought bread is better for my 

sandwiches.” 

- “I wanted to use up the flour from Surplus,” 

Amelia said, 

< “IVs embarrassing, the way everybody in the 

unch hall looks at me when I unwrap them flying 

“saucers you make me. All that.crust.” 

-*Don’t talk foolish,” Saverio said. 

Gloria dropped her notebook and scarf on the 

- sewing machine and glanced sideways at her hair- 
doin the mirror above. “Is this from Grandmom’s 

_ funeral?’’ she asked and picked up the little card 

<in the corner. 

“It was an extra, Did you call up about that 
ad yet, young lady?” Amelia said. “She’s trying to 
get a job for after school, Papa, watching kids. 
And light cleaning.” 

Gloria put the card back. “It was some rich 
a the other side of Wilkes-Barre, practically. 
She wanted to know what I was.’ 
< “What did you say?” 
“I said Italian.” 
Ego” 
“She said, ‘PI let you know.’ ” 
- “Maybe she’ll get in touch with you,” Amelia 




























n’t. I won’t say I don’t care, but it 
really doesn’t bother me that much.” 
ge your dress before you sit down — 
ney, go.” 
You'll have to unlock the parlor tonight, 
ao Mama. ; Some of the kids will be around to pick 
<me up.” 
“Who's going to pick you up?” demanded 
Saverio. l 
“Just relax, Grandpop. They’re only girls.” 
“Where you going, out with girls in the night?” 
ss : “Downtown. Stores are open Friday nights. 
oe ‘Holy: God, you’d think I was going to get seduced 
Lege something. »» She kicked her shoes under the 
= sewing machine and stamped upstairs. 
See??? Amelia pulled a chair next to him. 
“Shes growing up. It won’t be long now before 
she’s eighteen, and then the social security checks 
stop, and where can she get a job in this town? As 
God is my judge, I don’t know how we’re going 
to get along.” 
“Make her quit now,” he said. “What does a 
a big thing like her need with a diploma? Let her 
go in the factory.” 
“They won’t hire her, they want experience. 
Pd gladly go myself, but what’s the use? Pd never 
make production, with these varicose veins.” 
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He was tired of listening now and got up to go. 
“Just so she don’t fool around, like your sister in 
New York.” 

“God forbid. My Maria Gloria’s serious.” 

“Hey, serious,” he laughed. Out of his pocket 
he took a roll of bills and started to count, watch- 
ing her eyes fasten on the fistful of money. He 
slipped a dollar on the table by his dish. 

‘Always the big shot.” There was gall in her 
voice, but she smiled. ‘‘Go, go stand drinks for 
them freeloaders in the poolroom, but take that 
buck back. Am I your daughter or not?” 

“Keep it. Thank God I can still pay my. own 
way.” He pocketed the roll. “Who has the horse 
in the stall never has to walk,” he said and smiled 
back. 

“No wonder Ralph likes to borrow from you. 
Money burns a hole, don’t it?” She folded the bill 
and tucked it down her bosom. “Right now, I 
am a little short,” she said, “But here, take this 
pitz with you.’ 
pizza with waxed paper and wrapped it in a news- 
paper. 

‘Good idea. Sometimes I have a little hunger 
in the night.” 


Se watched by the window as he walked up the 
alley. PIH bet he has hunger in the night, she 
thought. I have not been a widow for five years 
now without knowing how it is to reach out and 
feel only the cold sheets when you are used to 
sharing the bed. She went to the table and poured 
herself some wine. 

“Is he gone? I hope he’s not going to make a 
habit of eating here,” Gloria said from the stairs. 

“Oh, he’ll be back. I can tell.” 

“He haunts me. I can’t eat in peace with him 
here.” She pulled the flaps of her chenille robe 
together and sat at the empty place. 

“Maybe he’ll buy you that class ring you want 
so bad. How about that?” 

“Really, Pd rather go without it. I get so sick 
of the way you and Uncle Ralph are always chisel- 
ing him.” 

“Our family’s not the same anymore, honey, 
since your grandmom died. That old man never 


was too shrewd, always ready to give the shirt _ 7 
off his back. What me and you don’t get, some- — 
body else’ll grab. Thats why l want to get the a 


policy in my name right away.” 
“If he’s around the house, I might as well say 
good-bye to all my friends.” : 
“Why? Thats what I keep the parlor locked 
for. To entertain in? 
“But you know what a greeny bei is. Whenever 
I’m walking with a boy downtown, he follows ús. 





She covered the still-steaming att pagel 
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Right into Neis Lunch. sometimes. And him, 
why, he knew every damn tramp in town in his 
day.” 

“Hey! Don’t. talk so fresh. Grandpop. just 
wants to make sure you'll be wise. Nobody marries 
girls who are too liberal. Look at your Aunt 
Connie in New York.” 

“Oh, God,” Gloria cried. “It’s disgusting. Hell 
cough and spit all over and keep his stinking pot 
under the couch. Aren’t things awful enough 
around here the way they are? Why must you ask 
him to come?” 

‘Amelia slammed the girl’s supper in front of 
her. “Enough now!” she shouted suddenly and 
gave her daughter a crack across the face that left 
red finger marks on the fat white cheek. ‘That's 
nice talk. Nice smart talk. Is that how you’re 
going to talk about me when I get old, huh? 
Is that how you intend to treat me?” 


Avr dark it turned much colder, and the old 
man got up in the night to take the extra blanket 
out of the chest. Then the smell of mothballs 
-kept him awake. He watched and listened for 

the dawn, but it was a long way off. Nights were 
- longer now. 

By the wine bottle on the side of the bed, he 
kept her picture, the postcard she had sent from 
Italy when he wrote for a wife. It showed her 
handsome and proud, in spite of her dress full of 
creases from being carried in a bundle on her 
head the ten kilometers to the photographer's. 
She had looked like a woman who would last. 

He would not let himself think about the way 
‘she had looked in the candlelight in the casket 
in the next room. Her death had thrown the whole 
family into confusion. But his, now, his would be 
their convenience, wouldn’t it? After he changed 
the policy. 

He got up because he could not lie still any 
longer in that bed, and he sat in the kitchen until 
morning. Then he ate the pizza. Later, he carried 
his things to his daughter’s house. 

“The policy, did you bring it along?” she asked 
when she met him in the alley with his arms full. 

“Right away, the policy. Here, take something, 
please.” 

“But what did you bring that this sack’s so 
heavy?” 

“I picked what there was in the yard — some 
tomatoes and peppers.” 

‘You didn’t leave nothing ripe, I hope. They’re 
all crooks, up by you.” 

“Only a few pumpkins. Your brother and his 
wife were there right after the funeral.” 

“The heart of some people. And after his per- 
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formance at the grave, that he almost wanted to 
throw himself in.” 

When they reached the kitchen, he laid the pol- 
icy on the sewing machine. “Leave it there,” 
she said. “Gloria can call the insurance man 
when she goes out. On Monday he can make the 
change, maybe.” 

“Every night must she go out?” 

“Saturday night they all go out. She’s not a 
baby no more, you know. I can’t control her like 
I used to. Anyway, she works harder during the 
day, this way. Now she’s up scrubbing the bath- 
room,” 

He sat on his couch and took out a stogie. 

“Must you smoke that thing in here? Can’t 
you wait till you go down the poolroom?” 

“I feel tired,” Saverio said, but he put it back. 

“Lay down, then, and take a nap. Let me go 
put your clothes away.” 

He leaned back. Upstairs the girl was singing 
an American song. She means all right, he 
thought, even though she likes to act grand. 
What does she know? They were not born wise 
in this country, like over there. Here, they got too 
much. His own three he had never begrudged 
anything, when the mines were working. Espe- 
cially the youngest, his pretty, weak-minded Con- 
nie. All what you want, my Costanza. That 
night when he heard them talking about her in 
the poolroom, he saw blood, and thank God they 
locked him up or he’d have killed her for sure. 
Before morning, she was packed and out of his 
house. And who could accuse him for that? 

“A lick and a promise, that’s how she cleans,” 
Amelia said when she came downstairs. She had 
her coat on. “What do you want me to get from 
the store for Sunday?” she asked. 

“Get something good. Got enough money?” 

“Depending on what you want. For supper I 
made a nice soup to warm you up.” 

He reached in his pocket. Then she said, “I 
got another notice about the school taxes. They’re 
going to sell my furniture, as usual.” 

“Is this enough? Ask what the girl wants.” 

“Pd like to see them try it once.” She snapped 
her purse shut. “You know me when my hair 
stands up. I can be a regular Carnera.” 

“Carnera! Iwas stronger than him, ten times.” 

“Gloria, honey,” Amelia called, “come here a 
minute, What should I buy for Sunday?” 

The girl came to the stairs, still singing. She had 
a pink Turkish towel wrapped around her head. 
“Pm sick of macaroni,” she said and came down. 

The old man dug inside his sweater. “I brought 
you something, Maria Gloria,” he said. 

“Ooh, look,” cried Amelia. ‘“Grandmom’s 
good earrings. Lucky girl!” 

“Wear for my wife,” he said. 


‘‘Grandpop, they’re for pierced ears.” 

“Well, your lobes were pierced, honey,” 
Amelia said. 

“Well, I only wear the other kind, Mama. 
My God, what do you think I am?” 

“A dope, that’s what.” Amelia picked the ear- 
rings out of his hand. “These are real cameos. 
By rights they should belong to me.” She went 
to the mirror. 

“I want a class ring, that’s what I need,” said 
Gloria. She twisted the towel around her head 
tighter. “But you know what Pd really appreci- 
ate, Grandpop? Pd really appreciate it if you 
wouldn’t use my towel in the bathroom now that 
you’re going to stay with us.” 

He was not sure he understood, so he kept 
quiet. 

“Its unsanitary to use other people’s towels, 
Grandpop. The colored towels will always be 
mine, OK? You can use the white ones.” 

“Get back to work! Amelia came forward 
and pushed her daughter up the stairs. ““Keep 
your towel in your own room from now on, if 
you’re so fussy. Don’t bother the poor old man.” 

“Don’t mind her, Papa,” she said when the girl 
was gone. ‘“‘She’s worried about getting pimples, 
that’s what it is.” 

But he was on his feet. 
with me?” he said. “I make her sick? 
thinks I make her sick, I go.” 

“Oh, Papa,” Amelia said, her big hands on his 
shoulders. ‘‘She’s only a kid. What do you want 
from a kid? God knows what those teachers tell 
them.” 

He let himself be pushed down. He tried to 
uncurl his fingers, but they wouldn’t straighten 
out. They were hard like horn. The blue scars 
made by falling slate in the mines and the black 
dirt deep in the cracks wouldn’t rub off. What, 
then? If he wiped himself, didn’t she? 

“What makes her so special, that I’m not good 
enough?” he asked. ‘‘Better I go.” 

“Simmer down, Papa. Don’t worry about her, 
she’ll get over it. Soup is never eaten as hot as it’s 
cooked.” 

No, he thought, we must cool life off, kid our- 
selves. Otherwise? 

“If I am in the way —” he said. 

“Oh, Gesimaria, don’t start that again. She’s 
young yet, what does she know? One way or an- 
other, we must try to get along. Have patience, 
you too.” She stuck out her chin and knotted her 
woolen babushka. “I must go now before the 
stores close. Lay down, why don’t you, till I get 
back. Then we’ll eat. [ll get something tasty.” 

At the door she said, “Leave her alone while 
I’m gone, she’s nervous. It’s always tough on her, 
this time of month.” 


“Whats the matter 
If she 
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After she left, he spread some newspapers on 
the floor by the couch to spit on, and he lighted the 
stogie. He put up his feet. The couch smelled of 
the cat. What a shame, he said to himself, to drag 
things out like this. At least it was not always so 
bad. When I came over, I had hopes. But who 
lives by hopes dies in despair — there’s justice in 
that dark saying, and no escape from it. 

Still, he persisted, I made some good times. 
And he remembered the Feast of Saint Mauro: 
someone singing “‘Away, Marie!’ above the 
band, and him, drunk and boasting at the beer 
stand. His paisans, shrewd, putting up ten dol- 
lars against the contractor. And him, to show his 
strength, hoisting a barrel of beer on his back. 

And bravos then. The music and the lotteries 
stopped, and the nuns appeared at the convent 
windows. His paisans formed a circle to give him 
space. And him, with that barrel on his back, he 
didn’t know what to do with it — couldn’t just let 
it down. So he turned, everybody followed, and 
he led a procession to the grotto next to the church- 
yard. There, at the foot of the Madonna, he 
placed the barrel. And there his paisans swung 
him up and carried him off above the crowd. 

When the barrel lifter opened his eyes again, 
someone was running the sweeper in the parlor. 
There was food on the table, and the cat was 
watching it. 

“Is it already time to eat?” he asked. 

“Gloria must get dressed to go out.” 

He got up and went to the mirror to comb his 
hair. He saw the card in the corner of the glass, 
and he thought of his poor wife. There was a 
prayer on the back he liked to say for her, but the 
English was hard to remember. He crossed him- 
self instead. 

“Mama, tell him to hurry. Leo will be coming 
any minute.” 

“Don’t start again, you,” Amelia said. 

“Every night she must go out. Like that other 
one,” said the old man. 

“She’s only going to a drive-in. He’s a good 
driver, this fellow Leo, he’s safe.” 

“If he’s safe, there’s something wrong,” Saverio 
said. 

“Remember, honey, what the priest said last 
Sunday — lilies that get festered smell worse than 
weeds. Pay attention.” 

Gloria was feeding the cat by her chair. “What 
does he know about it?” she said. 

The old man took his place. Everything smelled 
good. There was Pastene in the broth that tasted 
wonderful, but it was too hot, and Amelia had 
filled his dish so full he couldn’t blow over it. 
“Excuse me,” he said as he leaned across the girl 
to spill some back in the pot. 

““Grandpop, don’t you dare!” She jumped 
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up and seized his wrist so hard that he upset the 
dish. 

He saw the soup spread across the oilcloth. 
Amelia grabbed a dishrag. ‘‘My nice soup. Oh, 
God,” she said. 

The soup had burned his hand, but the girl held 
on. “Just who do you think will finish that soup 
after you pour your slop back in it? Around here, 
we don’t eat other people’s leftovers.” 

His stomach was suddenly cramped with gather- 
ing rage, and he felt sick. Gloria let go, but by 
then the woman wiping the table and the white- 
cheeked girl were no parts of him. He wanted to 
thumb his nose: Here, to you both. With the help 
of the chair, he rose and looked for his policy. 

“You fake,” Amelia yelled then at her daughter. 
“What a little troublemaker you are. Must you 
make us all miserable with your false manners? 
Go, go upstairs and get dressed for your whoring.” 

Gloria stared at her mother and started to cry. 

She still doesn’t believe, Saverio thought, she is 
still unknowing. He realized it was wrong to keep 
this inside him, wrong for all of them, and he 
reached out to touch her bent neck, but in mid- 


air he could not control the trembling of his 
outstretched hand, so he pulled back. 

The policy was there, on the sewing machine, 
and he lifted it up. 

‘Where are you going?’ Amelia asked. ‘‘Wait. 
She didn’t mean no harm. Maria Gloria, your 
grandpop’s going.” 

The girl had picked up the cat. ‘‘Maybe he’ll 
learn a lesson,” she said. She was stroking the cat, 
and she was still crying. 

“Sit down and eat your supper, Papa. Where 
will you go?” 

Go where? He stood, with both hands trying to 
hold the policy steady. Go and get drunk, where 
should he go? Then it came to him, that prayer 
in English on the back. O Mary, Mother of Sorrow, 
conduct us to a place of refreshment, light, and peace. 

He turned and faced the card in the mirror, the 
picture of Mary, mourning, and he laid his policy 
down. ‘‘You can keep that,” he said to Amelia 
and reached for his cap. 

Halfway down the alley, he found himself hum- 
ming the song about the duck in love with the 


poppy. 


RECOGNITION 


By Lynne Lawner 


My nails are weighted with transparency. 


Though you touch each luminous mute syllable, 


I know I am not anything you can name. 


Surfaces flicker in your fist, 


Glow, being irretrievable. 


Each week I blow out rows of wax prisons. 


Then in the darkness there’s your ear’s definition 


And your pupil’s defiance, there’s the art 


Of your tenderness after and candor before 


Each fresh annihilation .. . 


. . . from which I surge pinpointed, exalted, eccentric, 


Knowing I am not anything you can name. 


If something precise and painful in your gaze 


Catches at fugitive cinders, clasps 


Flame within flame, 


It’s yours — all the hurt which you recognize. 


























Ae United Automobile Workers is a union in 
search of a mission. What differentiates it from 
other unions in this respect is that, in the last few 
months, it has moved from lip service to action in 
acknowledging the necessity for a basic reassessment 
of labor’s goals and how to reach them. 

Most unions are so lost in self-admiration that 
even Colonel Blimp would find their smugness ex- 
treme. The UAW, while still inordinately disposed 
oto regard itself -as a solitary pillar of virtue in an 
economic swampland, is turning a searchlight on 
all its preconceptions to determine whether it has 
changed enough in the past quarter century to meet 
the needs of labor and of the nation in a transitional 

society. 

~The most interesting aspect of this effort to restore 
the giant auto union to its old primacy as a promoter 
of fresh ideas in collective bargaining, industrial 
5 democracy, and social betterment is that it is going 
forward without any of the fanfare usually asso- 
ciated with projects initiated by the union’s highly 
articulate president, Walter P. Reuther, a man 
whose critics have accused him of almost everything 
but reticence. 

In May the UAW opened a unique leadership 
study center on the grounds of Solidarity House, its 
modernistic international headquarters in Detroit. 
This is in the nature of a postgraduate school for all 
the union’s organizers and paid officials, most of 
whom got their education on the picket line. They 
will spend three to twelve weeks studying subjects 
ranging from labor morality to the language of 


Photograph of Roy, Walter, and Victor Reuther by Jim Yardley. 
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A. H. RASKIN 


“The UAW is the most. zesifal of Ameria 3 
LB. RASKIN of the New 
“Most of ils qualities of excite- 
ment have stemmed nol from ils strike 


big unions,” says A 


York TIMES. 





us trailblazing exploits i in collective bargaining, 
but from. the caliber of ils officialdom.” This 
article examines the dynamic thinking a 


Waller Reuther and his giant auto. union. 


WALTER REUTHER’S GREAT BIG UNION 


computers and trying to develop new perspectives 
on the union and society. As Reuther. told’ the 
twenty-three officials in the first class, “If you go 
back home and do everything the way you did be- 

fore, this school will be a failure.” : 

The center will not stop with an effort to unlock © 
the minds of those already on the union payroll; it 
will also attempt to attract into the UAW more 
college-trained youngsters of the kind who became 
the mainstay of union technical staffs in the early 
years of the New Deal but who now turn to better- 
paid jobs in industry, government, universities, and 
foundations. To offset this drain of professional 
talent away from organized labor, the UAW plans | 
to offer internships to five or six youths each year, 
with the choice to be made both from college 
seniors and from the union’s own members. The 
interns would receive grants of $5000 to $7000 a ~ 
year and would divide their time between work at- 
the union (in such fields as research, law, social 
security, education, or publications) and graduate 
courses at one of Michigan’s three state universities, 
The UAW is convinced that, even if in the end. the 
interns decide to make careers outside labor, there 
will be lasting dividends in improved ideni naag 
from their association with the union. 

The building that houses the leadership study 
center was once used by the Chrysler Corporation” 
as an executive-training institute. However, the 
UAW has borrowed little from traditional tech- 
niques of management training except the idea that 
constant vigilance is essential to keep dry rot out of 
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the mental processes of leaders at every level of 
responsibility. 

A policy statement drafted before the center 
opened warned that insistence on a uniform view- 
point in all the teaching would stultify the whole 
experience. “The UAW must be prepared to wel- 
come to the faculty persons who do not share the 
union’s point of view on all subjects — who in fact 

may be critical, either from the right or the left, of 
the union’s program,” the policy declaration said. 

Among those the center hopes to have as par- 
ticipants in its seminars are such men as David 
Riesman, Erich Fromm, Daniel Bell, Seymour 
“Harris, Mortimer Adler, Richardson Dilworth, and 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Representatives of manage- 
ment also will be invited periodically as lecturers, 
in the thought that both sides will learn from a 
candid exchange of opinions about how well they 
> perform their duties. 
~~ Reuther and his colleagues on the twenty-six- 
member international executive board have not 
exempted themselves from the obligation they have 
imposed on their subordinates to sweep cobwebs out 
of their thinking. In June the board held a week- 
` long meeting at Tamiment in the Poconos to talk 
about. the union’s long-range problems and its 
internal communications. 
`> The aim was not to adopt resolutions — the 
UAW already has these in mountainous supply, 
‘covering every subject from administered prices to 
the creation of a National Planning Agency in 
` Washington. Rather, the discussion at Tamiment 
was geared to stimulating thought on where the 
-union was going and what kind of world it hoped to 
build: There was nothing parochial about its 
range. It even encompassed the issue of disarma- 
“ment, with Norman Cousins of Saturday Review to 
exhort a greater membership involvement. 
More such sessions will be held in settings: simi- 
larly remote from day-to-day pressures. One skep- 
© tical member of the executive board came away 
from the Tamiment parley convinced that the 
“union high command would benefit as much as the 
secondary leadership from exposure to the training 
center and to the other methods Reuther is using to 
bring the union abreast of automation’s challenge. 
“We're all getting older,” is the way this board 
member expresses it. “You can’t keep talking to a 
guy about what happened in the depression when 
he wasn’t even born then. Why, we’ve got mem- 
bers who don’t even know about World War Two. 
And how are you going to get through to them? 
One of the things we learned at Tamiment was that 
the average person spends more hours than he 
“ought to watching television and only twenty min- 
utes a day reading — that goes for newspapers, 
magazines, books, every kind of reading: If we 
don’t take that into account in our communications 
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to workers and the community, all we will be doing 
is talking to ourselves.” 


REUTHER VERSUS MEANY 


The quietness with which the union is engineer- 
ing its self-examination reflects the recognition that 
no magic carpet is going to carry the UAW over 
the hurdles that face all major unions in this auto- 
mated era. Any tom-tom. beating about “‘de- 
partures from familiar paths” could lead only to 
exaggerated expectations about how much could 
be accomplished how soon. ; : 

But beyond this realistic deterrent to self-adver- 
tisement may lie factors more intimately related to 
Reuther’s estimate of his personal role as a shaper. 
of the destiny of the UAW, of labor generally, and 
of the total society. Recognized as the possessor of 
one of the most fertile minds and eloquent tongues 
in any branch of American life, even by those who 
like him least, Reuther has found himself increas- 
ingly excluded in recent years from any position of 
real creativity and influence in the affairs of organ- 
ized labor. 

Much of the dynamism that carried him to the 
top rung of the auto union, over the opposition of 
the porkchoppers in the entrenched union bu- 
reaucracy and their allies in the union’s pro- 
Communist wing, has been wasted in sterile power 
feuds inside the AFL-CIO. Relations between 
Reuther and George Meany, the federation’s presi- 
dent, deteriorated sharply after the merger in 1955 
— a merger that never could have taken place if 
Reuther, as president of the old CIO, had not 
stepped aside to allow the chief post in the fused 
organization to go to Meany, his AFL opposite 
number. 

Wrangles over the federation’s failure to make... 
significant headway toward its target of organizing: 
the unorganized grew into a general indictment by 
the Reuther faction of stagnation and purposeless- 
ness in the AFL-CIO headquarters. The pro- 
Meany majority in the federation’s executive coun- 
cil saw nothing in the record of the Industrial Union 
Department, under Reuther’s leadership, that indi- 
cated it had a better formula for pinning union 
buttons on the millions of workers outside union 
ranks. 

The net effect of the bickering was to. convince 
Meany and his partisans that Reuther would never 
be content until he moved into the number one job, 
an ambition not at all to Meany’s taste. -The down- 
ward spiral of their relationship culminated in a 
schoolboylike series of jousts between the two lead- 
ers, almost all of which wound up badly for Reuther 
and none of which was calculated to contribute 
anything notable to the general advancement of 
labor. 
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The designation of a labor member of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations was a case 
in point. For many years organized labor had 
argued that the presence of a prominent trade 
unionist as a spokesman for this country in the UN 
General Assembly would do much to counteract 
Soviet charges that Wall Street controlled every- 
thing here. President Eisenhower finally accepted 
this point in 1957, and Meany was named the first 
delegate. 

When Meany’s year ended, Reuther, who is by 
far the best known of American. unionists in the 
developing countries of Asia and- Africa, hoped 
the AFL-CIO would recommend him for the follow- 
ing year. Instead, Meany proposed George M. 
Harrison, chairman of the federation’s Interna- 


tional Affairs Committee. A year later Meany took 


the post again, thus effectively continuing the 
Reuther freeze-out until the end of the Eisenhower 
term. 

Soon after President Kennedy’s inauguration, 


Meany learned secondhand that Reuther expected 
«to be appointed to the post by Ambassador Steven- 


son. The AFL-CIO president sent discreet word 


_ to the White House that he would welcome reap- 
- pointment. 


Confronted with the necessity for 
choosing between two of its most resolute political 
supporters, the Administration chose neither. It did 
away with the notion of having any labor member 
on the delegation; the precedent labor succeeded 


in establishing under a businessman’s Administra- 


tion was lost when labor’s candidate took office. 
As.a‘consolation prize, both Meany and Reuther 
were made special advisers to Stevenson — posts 
with no defined duties. 

-A similar contretemps developed over the 
designation of an Under Secretary of Labor to fill 


‘the vacancy created last year when W. Willard 


Wirtz moved up to succeed Arthur J. Goldberg as 
Secretary. Reuther began lobbying for Jack T. 


. ~ Conway, formerly his administrative assistant at 
© o the UAW, who had gone to Washington as deputy 


idministrator of the Federal Housing and Home 


Financing Agency. Meany made no secret of his 
` high regard for Conway and his conviction that 
Conway would be an excellent Under Secretary of 
- Labor, but he felt it more important to demonstrate 

= once again that there was only one head of the 


AFL-CIO and only one man entitled to speak 
officially for it at the White House. 

Accordingly, he put into nomination as his candi- 
date Thomas E. Harris, the federation’s associate 
Again the White House stepped 
away from the necessity for a choice. It persuaded 
Meany to come up with another name — that of 
John F. Henning of the California AFL-CIO, a 
virtual stranger to all the union bigwigs in Wash- 


ington: The upshot of this and several similar 
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contests was a presidential decree that Meany was 


to be recognized as the federation’s sole authorized: 
ambassador to the United States government. 

This still left Reuther plenty of access in his sepa- 
rate capacity as president of the UAW, but there 
was a perceptible dip in his prestige in the power- 
conscious upper echelons of both labor and govern- 
ment. One of the President’s closest advisers sug- 
gested last spring that the.best way to relieve the 
White House of the embarrassments:created bythe 
tug-of-war between Reuther and Meany would. 


be to designate the auto union chief as ambassador 


to India. Another ranking Administration official 
summed up Reuther’s status in the single word: ` 
“pitiful.” 

Somewhere along the line the message seems to 
have got through to Reuther that there might: be 
a more effective way to operate. Ever since spring 


he has been comporting himself with a blend of ne : 
serenity and decisiveness that may signal the emer- 


gence of a new Reuther at age fifty-six. If. the 
change denotes a recharge of imagination and_ 
industry, rather than the resignation of a frustrated. 
man prepared to settle for frustration, it will be 
the best of good news for a labor movement gropińg 
for new directions. 


AID TO UNIONS OVERSEAS 


The UAW is the most zestful of America’s big — 
unions, the least sunk in bureaucratic detachment 
from its rank and file. Most of its qualities of excite- 
ment have stemmed not from its strikes or even its — 
trailblazing exploits in collective bargaining and 
politics, but from the caliber of its officialdom. 
It has been less afflicted than most huge unions by. 
the loss of good secondary leaders who leave their 


union jobs discouraged by the blocking off of = 


channels for advancement. The average age of its” 
executive board is just under fifty. This is at.least 
ten years below the average in most other unions 
spawned by the NRA and the Wagner Act. Js 
But Reuther is still the pivotal force in the | 


UAW’s affairs, its most prolific generator of ideas, _ 
its bridge to stronger rapport with the membership: 


and the community. That is why his apparent 


decision to invest much more concentrated atten- — 


tion in the UAW is of profound importance. 
He has been talking inside the union’s board of 
establishing a mandatory retirement age of sixty- 
five for all officials. 


labor and the country. 

The global compass of these dreams was given 
tangible expression in the decision of the UAW 
convention last year to earmark the interest on the 
union’s $50 million strike fund for aid in building 
free labor organizations and in reinforcing their 











That would leave him only oo : 
nine years in which to fulfill all his dreams: for. 
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drives to improve wages and working conditions. 
One of the early allocations from this worldwide 
Marshall Plan for labor was $25,000 in financial 
assistance for workers in France’s nationalized coal 
mines when they were striking against General de 
Gaulle’s restrictive wage policies last March. At 
the same time, $1000 went to striking metalworkers 
in Turkey. 

The foundations for this drive are not all 
altruistic. They are predicated on a hardheaded 
realization that American labor standards cannot 
keep on advancing if sweatshop conditions continue 
to prevail in competitive industrial countries 
abroad. ‘You no longer work for American 
corporations; you work for world corporations.” 
This is the credo Victor G. Reuther, director of 
the UAW’s international affairs department, has 
been seeking to pound home at regional UAW 
conferences on the mission of the Free World 
Labor Defense Fund. 

“All over the world, in the most remote parts of 
Asia, South Africa, throughout Latin America, 
General Motors has its plants,’ Victor Reuther 
declares. “Ford has its subsidiaries and Chrysler 
its associates; and so have International Harvester 
and thousands of other firms. This interlocking 
worldwide. control which vast corporations have 
means that their policies — fiscal and otherwise, 
as they affect your jobs — are determined not in 
the light of what is best in your home community, 
what is best for the United States, but in terms of 
what is best for General Motors.” 

By way of making the message of interdependence 
even more explicit, the UAW’s chief envoy to world 
labor asserts that when American corporations set 
up shop overseas “they don’t act like American 
employers who know something about labor rela- 
tions.” Instead, he says, they suddenly acquire all 
the bad habits of the local employers and are quite 
happy to pay the lowest wages and enforce the 
longest hours. 

Despite such grim warnings that the survival 
of free unions in the United States depends on the 
strengthening of their struggling counterparts in 
underdeveloped lands, the immediate problems of 
the UAW in collective bargaining and in its efforts 
to offset the job-killing impact of new technology 
on existing employment opportunities are quite 
remote from those of unions in Sierra Leone or 
Tanganyika. 


MORE GAINS FOR FEWER WORKERS 


The gravest danger for the UAW at the bar- 
gaining table is that it will find itself doing more 
and more for fewer and fewer workers, and thus 
engender a tremendous incubus of resentment 
among young people and others shut out of jobs. 
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This danger is envisaged with special grimness by 
Leonard Woodcock, vice president of the auto 
union and director of its General Motors de- 
partment. 

“The automobile industry is in its second boom 
year, but it is meeting much of its additional 
production through overtime hours of the existing 
force simply because it is cheaper to do so,” Wood- 
cock told the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh last winter. “The costs of 
pensions, insurance, vacations, holidays and supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits are all tied to the 
individual and not to the hours worked, which 
means that costs are reduced when overtime is 
worked by fewer individuals. Thus we have the 
callous spectacle of overtime and sharp. unemploy- 
ment existing side by side in America’s booming 
automobile cities.” 

The forecast of trouble unless the UAW broad- 
ened its bargaining sights to provide more job 
opportunities for those on the outside looking in 
was made sharper still when Woodcock met with 
delegates representing the 338,000 hourly-rated 
workers at General Motors in June to take a forward 
look at preparations for the 1964 contract round. 
He noted that joblessness among young people was 
running at nearly triple the rate for older workers, 
and he warned of mass discontent among these 
dispossessed youngsters if they saw the UAW and 
other unions focusing their energies on protecting 
the job security of those who already had jobs. 

“Whom did Hitler first mobilize??? Woodcock 
asked. “He mobilized the young men. The Storm 
Troopers, the Brown Shirts were made up of kids 
who had no hope in the German Republic in the 
late 1920s and the early 1930s. Who is going to 
exploit this dissatisfaction against the labor move- 
ment? It is going to be the extreme right, which is 
gathering political force in this country. It is going 
to be the Barry Goldwaters or probably somebody 
else whose name we have not yet heard who will 
mobilize the young people. And if to them the labor 
movement stands as a group of selfish people 
concerned only with themselves and not with their 
plight, then we are really going to get the business.” 

The seriousness with which the UAW regards 
the necessity for turning the bargaining table into 
an instrument for full employment was indicated 
in the letters it sent to all the major auto and agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers last March, 
requesting that joint study committees be set up 
a full year in advance to begin work on problems 
that would require solution in next year’s contracts. 

Even before expressing its general desire to 
provide greater security and higher standards for 
the existing work force, the union stressed the 
need for joint action to “make such contributions 
as we can to the creation of new job opportunities 














nger workers, for older workers still too 
etire and for members of minority groups 
ace of automation and accelerating tech- 
logical advance. 2 





RGAINING WITHOUT A CRISIS 


¿o In the past the Big Three auto makers have 
‘shunned. anything resembling year-round joint 
consultations with the Reuther union for fear 
that these might become an entering wedge for 
co-determination or some intermediate form of 
‘union encroachment on management prerogatives. 
-The vigor with which Reuther has campaigned for 
ca government board to conduct public hearings on 
-proposed price increases in autos, steel, and other 
_. large industries has kept such fear alive, despite the 
cordial day-to-day working relationships that have 
. long existed between the union and the cor- 
-porations. 

-The companies would probably not have agreed 
= to sit down with the union this year if the success 
of the Human Relations Committee, established in 
the steel industry after its disastrous 116-day strike 
-in 1959, had not touched off what amounted to a 
tidal wave of support for experiments in continuous 
dialogue in other key industries. A refusal to 
accept the Reuther bid would have exposed the 
auto giants to pressure from President Kennedy 
and Secretary of Labor Wirtz, both strong advo- 
cates of year-round labor-management discussions. 
Rather than risk more government intrusion in the 
industry’s affairs, the Big Three said yes, without 
apy outside push. 

Under the rules laid down for the joint study 
ue  comunittecs, all the proceedings are off the record 
and neither side is committed by anything that is 
said. However, Woodcock gave the GM union 
delegates a peek behind this curtain of secrecy when 

< he reported on the initial session. He said GM had 
- been most cautious about the subjects to be can- 
_vassed in the talks and had made it clear that it 
might reconsider its agreement to participate if 

cit found itself led into areas that impinged on 
politics, rather than those in which decisions could 
be made directly by labor and management. The 
union’s comeback was that its biggest worry 
involved jobs, and that obviously the answers to 
fuller employment lay partly in collective bargain- 
ing and partly in government policy. All of this 
lent point to the observation of one rank-and-file 
delegate at the GM conference that when the union 
called for the joint study, “‘the guys in the plant 
thought this was a wonderful proposal, but when 

_GM accepted, they wondered what was the matter 
with it.” 

The wonder may grow even stronger if the UAW 
seriously endeavors to use the 1964 auto contracts 
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as the vehicle for a basic assault on unemployment, 

with the primary focus on creating openings for 

those who now have no jobs rather than on addi- 

tional security and benefits for those who do. This 

would mark a radical shift from the prevailing 

orientation in collective bargaining, which: treats 

present jobholders as a preferred group ‘to be 

shielded against technological. displacement but 

does nothing directly for the hundreds of thousands 

of youngsters cascading into the job market or for | 
the four million workers already idle. The unem- 
ployed are made wards of the general community 

while the union and the industry concentrate on 

protecting the i ingroup. 

Thus, the pioneering formula negotiated by the 
Kaiser Steel Corporation and the United Steel- 
workers of America for sharing the fruits of in- 
creased productivity at the company’s plant ‘in 
Fontana, California, starts with a guarantee that 
no worker will lose his job because of automation. 
The formula also provides that the workers are to 
get one third of all the money the company. saves | 
as a result of greater efficiency in steelmaking. 
The shortcoming in this plan, as the UAW sees it, 
is that it treats those already on the Kaiser payroll 
as a group with a vested interest and makes those 
who never have been hired the victims of the shrink- 
age in total job opportunities that comes from being 
able to make much more steel with many fewer 
men. 

The auto union has not even begun to formulate 
the specific demands through which it will try to 
make itself a spokesman for the outs as well as the 
ins in the 1964 negotiations. But if it does draft 
a program that breaks dramatically with the isola- 
tionism of “we must take care of our own,” it will 
mark a fresh crystallization of the line of 
fidelity to social responsibility that Reuther has 
always enunciated as the touchstone of his union 
philosophy. 

His concept is that labor must go. forward with 
the community, not at the expense of the com- 
munity. It was on this basis that he insisted, 
when unions in steel and other key industries were 
cheerfully riding the wage-price spiral, that the 
auto workers wanted no wage increase that could 
not be supported without a price increase. On the 
same basis he urged that the companies couple 
price rebates for car buyers with higher wages”. 
for UAW members in a proposed profit-sharing 
plan five years ago. 

This proposal proved no more popular with the 
Big Three than most of the other novelties Reuther 
has put on the negotiating table in the post-war. 
period. But this has not stopped him from winning 
a good many more than he has lost — notably 
supplementary unemployment benefits, a mark- 
down from his original project for a true guaranteed 
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annual wage but nonetheless a long step forward in 
income security for laid-off workers. 


THE PROFITS OF MANAGEMENT 


One reason for the substantial gains the UAW 
has made since the days of the speedup and the sit- 
down strikes is the fantastic profitability of the auto 
industry. Unlike most unions, the UAW does not 
take the view that it should keep quiet about the 
prosperity of its employers. It says bluntly that it 
considers the profits of the auto makers too high for 
the country’s good, and it has compiled some ar- 
resting statistics to support its charge that workers 
and consumers are not getting their fair share of 
the pie. 

The. parent union has sent to all its GM locals 
charts intended to show that if General Motors had 
been content with a profit rate equal to the average 
for all United States manufacturing corporations 
in the fifteen years from 1947 through 1962, it could 
have cut the retail price of all its cars by $205 and 
also raised the wages of all its hourly-rated workers 
by fifty-seven cents an hour. 

Taking. GM’s record profit of $1,459,000,000 
after taxes last year, the union asserts that the 
colossus of the Big Three could have cut the price 
of the 3,742,000 passenger cars produced in its 
. United States plants by $100 each and still had a 
profit of 21 percent on its investment, or more than 
double the average for all manufacturers. 

Still another chart is designed to contrast the 
relative rewards of working for GM or owning its 
stock. It notes that the average GM hourly em- 
ployee would have earned $3009 if he worked full- 
time in 1947. A GM stockholder would have re- 
‘ceived exactly the same amount in dividends if he 
had bought stock worth $52,846 at the beginning 
of that year. At the end of 1962 the cumulative 
dividends and capital gain on the stock would total 
$463,000. The worker’s aggregate earnings in the 
same period, assuming that he had never been 
laid off and that he had got all the union-nego- 
tiated wage increases, would have been $78,800 — 
roughly one sixth the shareholder’s gain. 

Perhaps the most startling of all the UAW charts, 
and certainly the one most likely to irk General 
Motors top brass, sets the $15.7 million in salaries 
and bonuses received by 56 GM officers and direc- 
tors last year against the combined salaries of $13.8 
million paid to 606 top government officials. The 
men who ran General Motors got more for their 
efforts than all of these officials put together: the 
President, the Vice President, 100 United States 
senators, 435 members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the nine Supreme Court justices, the ten 
members of the Cabinet, and the governors of all 
fifty states. 
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One concrete moral the UAW has drawn from 
these figures is that a profit-sharing plan would 
mean a lot to its members in the major companies. 
The UAW negotiated its first such plan at American 
Motors two years ago, and the plan has worked so 
well that the union hopes it will be extended to 
GM and Ford next year. On the basis of last 
year’s profits Reuther estimates that the American 
Motors “‘progress-sharing” formula would have 
meant an extra $915 a year in benefits and stocks 
for each GM worker and $845 for each worker at 
Ford. Woodcock put the prospect of extending the 
idea somewhat less circumspectly when he ad- 
dressed the UAW National GM Council. “If we 
could get the profit-sharing formula from GM, it 
would be like getting the keys to Fort Knox after 
somebody had shot the guards,” he said. 


GRIEVANCES IN THE PLANT 


But not all the task of running a union of 1.2 
million members in a period of meteoric change 
is concerned with mass decisions. The main busi- 
ness of the UAW, and in many respects its principal 
reason for being, is in its administration of the 
grievance machinery that protects the. worker 
against petty tyranny at the plant level. The- 


desire for individual dignity and a collective voice 


in a vast corporation was the spur for the union’s 
formation, and even with the enormous improve- 
ments that have occurred in personnel administra- 
tion most UAW members have not lost their fear. 
that “Once you let the boss start pushing, hell 
never stop pushing.” 

UAW local newspapers are full of complaints 
about the irritations and frustrations of plant life. 
The correspondent at one Detroit factory in which 
management had appealed for teamwork to help — 
the plant survive wrote this wistful comment on the 
results of the campaign: 

“The Team, as the company puts it, set an all- 
time production of over 5 million pounds of copper 
tubing for the month of March. That, I would 
say, is a good Survival Team, but.the Team be- 
came split up when it came to the celebration end - 
of it. The hourly rate ate in the company garage 
off of chairs and the VIP’s dined and were enter- 
tained at the Lee Plaza, the latter is a good way 
to cut costs, Your entire bargaining committee 
clocked out:at 11 a.m. and had their lunch else- 
where and clocked back in at 11:41 a.m. They were 
penalized for being late — what happened. to. 
THE TEAM —I wonder if the VIP’s punched 
a time clock in and also out upon entering and leav- 
ing the Lee Plaza Hotel?” ee 

At a GM Fisher Body plant in St. Louis, with 
only 2800 employees, a backlog of 3000 individual 
grievances piled up. Early this year the accumu- 












‘lation. of complaints grew so oppressive to both 


task force was sent in from Detroit to work with 
» GM officials in ending the pileup. Five hundred 
of the grievances involved charges that foremen 
aad put on gloves and done production work in 
lation of the contract. 
The GM contract contains six hundred pages, 
and there are three or four supplemental con- 
. tracts for every GM plant. This is shop law — 
law the workers have participated in writing 
through their union. Yet the rules are so well 
established that fewer than forty cases a year have 
to go to arbitration for final settlement. 

“We deal for more than 300,000 workers in 

GM,” says Nat Weinberg, director of the union’s 
Ee special projects department, “‘but in negotiations 
we will fight, bleed and die for a word: that won’t 
oe affect more than three people — perhaps not even 
one in the whole life of the contract. Thats what 
differentiates us from the corporations.” 
How important the workers consider the rules 
aiad conditions in their own plants was driven home 
-to Reuther and the other international union chiefs 
“rather rudely in the 1961 negotiations. They were 
repeatedly overridden in local revolts when they 
tried to steamroller through a national settlement 
without allowing full time for the adjustment of 
local issues. In retrospect, the leaders say the re- 
lions ‘were a healthy reminder that even the 
ational contract is no good if festering sores 
ntended in the plant. 
expression of its own recognition that maxi- 
otection for individual rights is as essential 
‘in e union as it is inside a corporation, the 
union acted in 1957 to establish an unusual Public 
| Review Board, to which its members could appeal 
as a court of last resort if they felt they had been 
denied justice by the union’s internal machinery. 
The board consists of seven distinguished clergy- 
men, educators, and jurists, and is completely free 
‘of any control by the UAW. 

A study completed last year by Professor Jack 
Stieber, director of Michigan State University’s 
School of Labor and Industrial Relations, showed 
that the board had upheld decisions of the union’s 
executive board twice as often as it had upset 

- them. Dr. Stieber said the board represented 

“the broadest grant of authority over its internal 

- affairs ever given voluntarily by a labor organiza- 
tion — or any other organization — to an outside 
body.” 

-In.a report at the 1962 UAW convention the 
board’s chairman, Rabbi Morris Adler of Detroit, 
declared that the union’s adherence to high stan- 

dards of ethical and democratic practice could not 
be-measured solely by the cases submitted to the 
< board for review. “We have had no cases of or- 














































“management and the UAW that a special union 
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ganized corruption,” he told the delegates: “We 
have had no cases where an officialdom was in 
collusion with those who are enemies of the union. 
We have had no great instances at all of anything 
that was fundamentally undemocratic in the con- 
stitution in our structure.” 


WHITE-COLLAR MEMBERSHIP 


The high levels of auto production in the last two 


- years, plus the UAW’s success in organizing scores 
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of relatively small shops in many parts of the coun- 
try, have brought its membership up nearly 200,000 
from the low point of early 1961, when it slipped 
below the million mark. However, there is no pros- 
pect that it can keep climbing unless the UAW 
makes much more substantial progress than it has 
up to now in unionizing white-collar and engineer- 
ing personnel. 

In automotive plants the expectation in union 
circles is that it will be possible to make a million 
more cars by the end of the decade with 50,000 
fewer workers than are now employed. In the mis- 
sile and spacecraft plants, the dollar volume of con- 
tracts is higher than it was in the days of winged 
aircraft, but the number of production workers is a 
third of the old requirement in many. plants. The 
union’s defeat in union shop elections at two aero- 


space companies last year has not enhanced its = 





organizing drive in that field. ; 

The effort to recruit office and technical employ 
ees in the automobile industry has been put under 
the direction of Douglas A. Fraser, one of the 
UAW’s most enterprising young international ex- 
ecutive board members. He is making his greatest 
bid for workers in offices attached to strategic 
production units, where the union can. use the 
strength of its blue-collar membership to maximum 
advantage in speeding company recognition. Five 
white-collar workers who served initially as volun- 
teer organizers have been put on Fraser’s staff, and 
he is casting about for engineers interested-in taking 
recruiting assignments. The whole theme of the 
approach to the white-collar groups is “Your Needs 
Are Different,” and stress is put on the distinctive- 
ness of treatment they can expect as against that 
given hourly-rated employees. 

No titanic forward thrust is in sight on this front, 
but the experiments now under way in year-round 
discussions with the Big Three, the inauguration. of 
the leadership study center, and the importance of 
finding a key to white-collar organization present a 
sufficient challenge even for Reuther’s restless 
mind. He is also seeking to animate the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Department, which has matched 
the federation itself for spectacular nonaccomplish- 
ment. Jack Conway, long Reuther’s chief aide in 
Detroit, has been installed as the department’s 
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executive director, but he inherits a staff jaded by 
seven years of loud talk and little action, so the job 
of overcoming inertia will be monumental. 

“The phones never ring,” complains one veteran 
official. “No one has any sense of purpose. You 
can’t have an effective staff without a leadership 
that is really on the move. Confidentially, Pm 
looking for another job —— outside labor.” 

Politically, Reuther always can find plenty to do. 
His conception of the interrelatedness of union and 
political activity is much more fundamental than 
that of most bread-and-butter unionists, who re- 
luctantly accepted the idea that labor ought to have 
dts own political machinery after the Taft-Hartley 
Act made it obvious that what they gained at the 
bargaining table could be lost in the legislative 
chamber. The UAW has become a major political 
force not solely in Michigan but in every Midwest 
state. Its influence is growing rapidly in California, 
where it has a thirty-eight-year-old regional direc- 
tor, Paul Schrade, who looks like an Ivy Leaguer 
but is a prototype of the labor leader of the future. 
“Intelligent, eager, dedicated, he has all the drive of 
‘the union pioneers, plus the sophistication of a 
young man who left a scholarship after his junior 
‘year as a chemistry student at Yale’s Sheffield 
School because he wanted to acquire some field 
-o knowledge in economics. 

He went to Los Angeles with the thought of 
spending a year working in the experimental divi- 
sion of North American Aviation. He joined the 
“UAW and learned that his department was only 
one percent organized. He became a volunteer 
organizer, then editor of the local union paper, 
vice president of the local, and finally its president. 
Reuther made him his special assistant, and at the 
last convention Schrade was elected to the inter- 
< national executive board as regional director for 
seven. Western states. 

Reuther’s ability to attract into his union and to 
“move up to posts of authority men like Schrade is 
one of his distinctive attributes. A Reuther aide 
says, “Walter is a wholly moral man, a true be- 
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liever. He makes countless compromises to serve 
his larger purposes, but he thinks of himself as a 
practical radical. In fact, he argues with European 
socialists that he is more radical than they.” 

A glimpse of this phase of the Reuther character 
shone through a sentimental talk he gave when 
Paul Sifton, the former playwright, newspaperman, 
and unemployment insurance administrator, re- 
tired as the union’s Washington representative a 
few months ago. “Paul Sifton,” he declared, “has 
too much of what the American. labor movement 
has too little of — social idealism.” Reuther told 
the last union convention, ‘‘A labor movement can 
get soft and flabby spiritually. It can make progress 
materially, and the soul of the union can die in the 
process.” 

The implementation of this spirit is found in the 
UAW’s record of combating racial discrimination. 
It battled Jim Crow tendencies in its Southern locals 
at a time when most unions were giving lip service 
or no service at all to the principles of equal treat- 
ment. When President Kennedy called top union- 
ists to the White House just before introducing his 
civil rights bill, Reuther cut through the Claghorn- 
like speeches of many of his associates with a crisp 
declaration: “If we really wanted to do something _ 
about it, the men gathered in this room right now 
could do more for civil rights in one month than the 
whole government could in five years.” He was the 
spearhead in making $160,000 in labor funds avail- 
able to post bail for Negroes arrested in the Birm- 
ingham demonstrations. 

Now that he has apparently decided to curb his 
impatience to become head of the AFL-CIO, his 
standing with the rest of labor’s high command has 
improved markedly. When the sixty-nine-year- 
old Meany does leave his post, Reuther is the man 
most likely to succeed. But waiting for what may 
happen — if —is a poor occupation for a man 
whose talents can be applied so fruitfully in the 
UAW. Happily, the signs point toa more construc- 
tive application, in the best interests of Reuther, the 
labor movement, and the country. 
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d: ELL me any fact you like, and I will believe it. 
T will believe it, but I will not believe in it. For I 


~ do not believe in facts, and I do not like them. I 


am perfectly willing to look them in the face; 


| simply reserve the right to look away again. 


“I know well enough that one cannot really reason 
without them. But in the end I am not, perhaps, 
a reasonable person. Being what I am, I should 
like others to know what I am. And I should 


like also to say, seriously, that in my view fancies 
are” the true nourishment of man, and that. facts 


“are, wherever it is humanly possible, to be neg- 
lected. 
Note that I have said “in my view”; I do not 
claim that what I am about to say is the truth. 
‘There was a time in the world (call it the good 
old days, and laugh about it as long as you can) 
-when the advocacy of fancy over fact would not 
«have been necessary. Only a few centuries ago 
< men thought that lightning signified the wrath 
ef God; that the soul of man could be possessed 
- by the devil; that Christ, when he lived on earth, 
“was exactly six feet tall; that the earth was the 
< center of the universe, and that it hung from 
=- heaven on a golden chain. We know now that 
none of this is so. But I am not sure what advan- 
tage it is to us to know. Only a few centuries 
ago, to speak on a slightly different level, men 
thought that there was an animal in the sea to 
correspond to every animal on land; that the 
elephant had no knees; that the cubs of the bear 


- were born.without shape, and had to be licked 


into their proper form by their mother’s tongue. 


: _. And today we know that none of this is so. But, 
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again, I cannot see that it profits us to know. 
Doubtless it is true, as scholars maintain, that 
the idea of the fabulous unicorn arose from cor- 
ruptions, far after the fact, of eyewitness accounts 
of the rhinoceros. But my interest in this explana- 
tion is a very tepid one. I do not altogether rejoice 
that we can go into the forest today with no fear 
of those drumming, dangerous hooves, no terror 
of that spiral horn, sharp. and shining white, 
leveled at our hearts. And which virgin you 
know would not have the unicorn come and lay 
his head, in gentle tribute, upon her lap? A uni- 
corn —— not a rhinoceros. The legends of the 
unicorn were in reality an acknowledgment that 
there were places in the world held by the Mys- 
tery, places where only a few out of all mankind 
could or ought to go. Now man belongs anywhere 
he can get to, and I do not always feel that it much 
matters where he goes. 

But, you may tell me, those foolish beliefs of the 
ancients — they were ‘facts’ to those who knew 
no better. The alchemists, who tried to find the 
philosopher’s stone (by means of which they 
thought they would be able to turn base metals 
into gold), nevertheless dealt with what they 
held to be scientific principles. It may be so. 
And yet I think it is significant that for centuries 
men solemnly believed hundreds of things which 
simple observation would have showed them 
were not so. The only explanation I can find is 
that simple observation, that basic principle of - 
modern science, did not occur to them, did not 
seem to them important; and it did not seem to 
them important because they were really looking 
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at something above, or behind, or to one side of 
facts as facts. They were looking at or for mean- 
ings. Once the fashion for facts arose, a million 
soap bubbles burst in a moment. The last three 
centuries have seen mountains of fact thrown up 
everywhere on the face of the earth; and doubtless 
they will endure. But does anyone imagine that 
Western man of the last three centuries has discov- 
ered so many facts because he is more intelligent 
than all his predecessors? We look where our eyes 
are directed; we discover what we set out to dis- 
cover. I suspect that many a Newton, before 
Newton, sat under many an apple tree on this 
~ old earth, and thinking of ritual fruitfulness and 
decay, the fall of all things bright that yet, some- 
how, comes from God, heard only as a corrobo- 
rative sound the fall of an apple into the long 
grass beside him. 

But Newton saw an apple fall with the specula- 
tive eyes of his moment; and now man flies, 
This is at times convenient. But I do not see that 

it is important, in any but horribly wrong ways. 
Let me talk to you for a moment about facts. It 
is easy to think well of them, and to think well 
of man for discovering them — the principle of 
flight, the life secrets of subatomic particles. I am 
‘sure we all marvel as, one by one, the world’s 
first cosmonauts step safely back down on earth 
from their rides on the biggest Ferris wheel of all. 
I am sure we wonder what (classified) discoveries 
they make, what facts they know that we do not 
know, and what use scientists will make of the 
facts discovered.. And believe me, a use will be 
- made of them, because the fact is that facts can 
only be used. They are tools. And tools help us 
cto do things with other things. They are utili- 
tarian. They cannot be anything but utilitarian. 
And therefore the end point of the processes they 
initiate cannot be anything but utilitarian. Is 
it possible for us to comprehend what this means? 
<- Man may, and doubtless will, one day reach 
the farthest corners of the universe (not, let us 
hope, like T. S. Eliots Mrs. Cammell in “Geron- 
tion,” “whirled/Beyond the circuit of the shud- 
dering Bear/In fractured atoms”), but if he does 
this, all we shall be able to say is that he has done 
it. Oh, doubtless in that interstellar junkyard 
he is beginning to create he will learn new facts. 
And these will lead him to the knowledge of 
other facts. But no fact man ever learns will tell 
him who he is, or why he is here, or what life, 
or love, or death, or beauty means. 






















Now, I do not wish to underestimate the prac- 
ticality of the practical. I, too, like to eat, though 
I do not eat all day long. Facts, I am willing to 
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admit, are convenient; because of them we are 
physically more comfortable, in most ways, than 
man- has ever been before. Facts can do every- 
thing for us, physically, including (if. you will 
forgive my making the obvious remark) kill us. 
But perhaps what I am thinking is not so obvious, 
after all, for my suspicion really is that that is 
what they must prove best at. In any event, it may 
well be that these centuries will prove (if there is a 
history to record them) the age of man’s seduction 
by ruinous convenience, by the physical, by fact. 
It may well be that, if anyone remains to ‘make 
the observation, an old riddle will one day be 
solved in these terms: Eve and Adam conducted 
the first scientific experiment, as a result of which, 
quite naturally, all men died. 
But, someone may protest, it is in the nature of 
the human mind to know; and if this is our des- 
tiny, how are we to avoid it? And anyway, facts 
aren’t really as bad as all that, surely? In answer, 
let me hazard one or two more things about facts. 
In the first place, they are, I suspect, tyrannical. 
They come to engross the mind that yields to 
them too far; and moderation in the use of facts 
is far more difficult to achieve than moderation 
in the use of alcohol or tobacco. We all know that 
facts have the overwhelming approval of our time, 
and that people who do not deal in them primarily. 
are suspect, or at best tolerated. But how has this 
come to be so? Surely because of what the enter- 
tainment of fact does to the mind, since all facts 
lead so inevitably to other facts, and only to 
other facts. It is not merely that the imagination 
and the spirit are the unknown, and therefore to 
be feared. Far more important, fact has too many 
consequences to permit itself to be neglected; and 
after some centuries of non-neglect of fact, man 
finds (if he finds it, if he can still see) that what he 
is neglecting instead is his imagination, his spirit. 
But now, truly, this is unfair, you may say: 
the modern scientist is very imaginative, and 
furthermore, he believes in God. No longer does 
evolutionary biology deny the possibility that God 
may have warmed, in His cosmic saucepan, the 
water that produced the first living cell; and the 
astronomer, the physicist, begin to glimpse a 
strange and unfathomable brightness at the end of 
the trail of law upon which their feet are set. But 
need one go so far to see that brightness? The sim- 
ple man can see as much in the branched light- 
ning of a veined leaf. And, after all, one may sus- 
pect that the scientist calls “God”? only what he 
does not, at the moment, see the possibility of ex- 
plaining. But he will go on trying to explain; 
and he, or his successors, will succeed in explaining 
more than is now thought possible. And so. the 
ineffable vision will be postponed. What is one to 
say? Does anyone recall the New Yorker cartoon of 


the farmer on a remote country road asked for 
directions by a shiny young couple in a shiny new 
automobile, and saying to them, “You can’t get 
there from here’? 
I do not think it is in the nature of man’s mind 
: to know; I think it is in his nature to want to know 
-—~ to seek, and not to discover. And what he was 
made to seek is meaning, not fact. Therefore, I 
should say that fact is useful to man only insofar 
as it frees his mind, gives him leisure, gives him 
time to pursue the search for meaning. But does 
anyone suppose that — after the fact — it is at all 
easy to claim such leisure, or to want to claim it? 
All the mechanical genius of the West has pro- 
duced leisure, yes, but also mechanical ways of 
using it. This is inevitable, and it is more true 
with each passing year. I am deadly serious, and I 
am not conscious of much exaggeration, when I say 
-that it could honestly be argued that the civiliza- 
tion. Western man has known is dying of facts. 
_ Last weekend I drove out on the highways, and 
somewhere between here and the ocean, from the 
midst of heavy traffic almost stalled because of 
© freeway construction, I saw suddenly a pure curve 
of concrete, not yet ready to use, not yet connected 
to anything, lifting up and out to my right — and 
around it nothing, waist-high weeds, dead groves 
by the acre, and a few houses with the roofs fallen 
n in and the windows gouged out. 
Let me make one more observation about facts, 
_ and then I am through with them. It is this: facts 
are intractable. They shrug aside the human past; 
they point — forward. But either they lead no- 
where, or else they lead man faster than he can 
~~ follow; they lead him into ugly darknesses which 
they cannot illuminate. The economic conse- 
quences of the industrial revolution have, for ex- 
ample, proved uncontrollable; “facts” have en- 
trained other facts whose laws we only partly un- 
derstand, and whose operation we cannot much 
more than affect. Every saving of lives brought 
about by medicine (a saving so humane in itself) 
_ poses a problem in human ecology the solution of 
- which is, and that doubtfully, in the future. “The 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes” — I 
need hardly try, even, to explore that conundrum. 
Wait. and see. If you get there, you’re lucky. 
“Meanwhile you will, of course, be spending more 
and more of what time is left you upon fact —- how 
can you help it, sitting on the powder train as you 
are? Rebel? Be an individual? How can you, 
when fact has joined the peoples of the world to- 
gether? One world, one thunderclap. 
“And what is the answer? It is possible to fear 
i that there is none, this late in the day; but if there 
er ee is an answer, it’s just this: we must go back to ask- 
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ing ourselves useless questions. “Who am I>” 
“Why am I alive?” And knowing the choices I 
have made, you will not be surprised to hear- of my 
belief that every good poem ever written, every 
short story or novel, every painting, every piece of 
music or sculpture, addresses itself to these ques- 


tions and to others like them, And because there 


are no real answers, only constant, and exciting, 
and often contradictory illuminations, the- arts 
keep our spirits exercised, keep them flexible and. 
alive instead of crystallized in fact like flies in 
amber. The arts deal in some ways with fact, 
it is true; but as long as we are lucky our artists 
will keep pace with our fact finders, will be at 
work breaking up new facts and making them 
useless — to everything but the spirit. Only the 
other day I read a short story in which the set- < 
ting was a modern glass-and-chrome restaurant, 


bathed in what the author called the “penitentia =- 


light” of fluorescent lamps. I would rather have > 


seen that light, in that way, than know all about- 


which electron must be booted out of what 
ring, and with what, in order to produce fluores- 
cence. 

The artist breaks up the world of fact by making 


us see comparisons, analogies, meanings that we 


never saw before. They lead to nothing, of course, 
except our own deeper understanding of our- 
selves and of the rest of humanity. But more than 
this they will lead us, imperceptibly, to live more 
and more in the realm of the spirit, which is where < 
I think we were meant to live. And so perhaps 
there is a solution for our dilemma after all: read, 
look, listen. And love. Everyone agrees that the 
world needs love if it is to avoid being over- 
whelmed. But facts do not teach loye: no one’s o. 
facts, not the scientist’s, nor the sociologist’s, nor: 
the historian’s. I think love comes of the exercise ai 
of the spirit. i 
Let us not forget that man differs from the gen- 
erality of animals in two things: he has something . 
he does not understand but has called ‘“‘spirit,” 
or “‘soul”; and he has something he understands 
very well, an opposable thumb. Our problem is 
the problem of reconciling these extraordinary and 
extraordinarily different virtues. At present, the 
reconciliation seems, ominously, not to: be taking 
place. What man can do becomes. increasingly 
what he cannot not do, and all that his life means 
is thrust desperately, or indifferently, to one side. 
There is no longer any novelty to us, even, in the 
thought that we have reached a place where our 
knowledge could completely anesthetize us, our 
practical triumphs wipe us out. If they do, what 
will be left on our departure will be a world of 
exploded facts. 
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Sai Listen,” says my wife. “You hear? Listen.” 

“What?” says my mother. 

“Hear what?” say I. 

“Ssh! There. Hear it? An owl. Hooting in the 
daytime.” 

Then Ido hear: a soft hollow note, like someone 
blowing across the lip of a jug: hoo-00, hoo-hoo-hoo; 
hoo-o0, hoo-hoo-hoo. 

_ A ghostly sound, defying location, seeming in 
- successive calls to come out of the woods from all 


`i points of the compass. Near at hand one moment, 


far away and faint the next, barely audible, the 
‘cecho of an echo. It is not an-owl. Yet it cannot be 
‘what it is: Not here. So far from home. It comes 
again, this. time seeming to sound not outside me 
“but inside myself, like my own name uttered in a 
once familiar, long-dead voice, and my mother 
says, “Owl? Thats no owl. Why, it’s a—” 

“A mourning dove!” say I. 

It is the sound, the solitary sound, save for the 
occasional buzz, like an unheeded alarm clock, of 
a locust, of the long hot somnolent summer.after- 
noons of my Texas boyhood, when the cotton 
fields shimmered white-hot and in the black shade 
of the pecan trees bordering the fields the Negro 
pickers lay napping on their sacks and I alone of 
all the world was astir, out with my air rifle hunt- 
ing doves I never killed, gray elusive ghosts I 
never could locate. I would mark one down as it 
settled in a tree (I remember the finicking way 
they had of alighting, as if afraid of soiling their 
feet) and would sneak there and stand listening, 
looking up into the branches until I grew dizzy 


Mourning dove by John James Audubon, 
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and confused. I would give up and move on, and 
at my back the bird would come crashing out of 
the branches sounding its other note, a pained 
squeak, and wobble away in drunken flight and 
alight in another tree and resume its plaint. They 
favored cedars, at least in my memory, and cedars 
in turn favored burial grounds, so that I think of 
the dove’s whispered dirge asthe voice of that 
funereal tree. It would be one of those breathless 
afternoons when the sun cooks the resin from the 
trunks of pines and sweet gums and the air is 
heavy, almost soporific with the scent. Heat 
waves throbbed behind the eyes... The fields were. 
empty, desolate. High overhead a buzzard 
wheeled. The world seemed to have died, and in 
the silence the dove crooned its ceaseless incon- 
solable lament: hoo-00, hoo-hoo-hoo; hoo-00, hoo-hoo- 
hoo. 

“A what? Mourning dove??? my wife says. “I 
never knew we had them here.” Here being among 
the budding sugar maples and the prim starched 
white paper birches in the bustle and thaw of a 
crisp New England spring. 

“I never knew you did either,” says my mother. 
“What is a mourning dove doing way off up 
here?” 

“What are you doing way off up here?” I say. 

For my mother, too, has left Texas, lives out in 
Indianapolis. Now she has come on her annual 
visit to us. We sit on the sun porch, rushing the 
season a bit. As always, we two have fallen to 
reminiscing of Blossom Prairie and our life there 
before my father’s death, telling stories by the 


hour which both of us have heard and told so 
often now that it is the rhythm which stirs us more 
than the words, our tongues thickening steadily 
-until the accent is barely intelligible to my Yankee 
wife, who listens amused, amazed, bewildered, 
bored, and sometimes appalled. 
“Son, do you remember,” my mother says, ‘the 
time. the bank was held up?” 
I am still listening to the dove, and I have to ask 
her what she said. But now she is listening to the 
dove and does not hear me. 
“The time the bank was held up? No, I don’t 
remember that. First time I ever heard of it.” 
“Hmm? What did you say? First time you 
ever heard of what?” 
“Of the bank being held up. The bank in 
; Blossom Prairie?” 
ee “Really? Oh, you remember such funny things. 
Old Finus that used to come around to the house 
_ every afternoon selling hot tamales. Why anybody 
. should clutter up their memory with him, I don’t 
know. Lord, I would never have given him an- 
other thought this side of the grave. And not 
- remember the great bank robbery! You were old 
“> enough. You remember lots of things that hap- 
pened long before that. I took you with me, and 
we saw the dead men lying on the sidewalk on the 
square. You’ve forgotten that?” 
“Dead men? Lying on the sidewalk? On the 
“square? What dead men?” 
. “The bank robbers. All shot dead as they came 
-out of the bank. You don’t remember?” 
“What!” says my wife. “You took a child to 
a sight like —” 
“Thats the kind of thing I remember. Not 
_ someone who used to come around crying ‘Hot 
tamales.” Why, that was just about the biggest 
thing that ever happened in Blossom Prairie, I 
should think.” 
ioo -T open more cans of beer, and she drinks and 
ae “sets down the can and wipes her lips and says, 
“Well, it was back in the bad old days. When 
_ lots of men were out of work and some of the 
: young ones, who had all cut their teeth on a gun, 
-took to living by it. The age of the great outlaws, 
- when we had Public Enemy Number. One, Two, 
“Three. Inour parts Pretty Boy Floyd was carrying 
on. And Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker.” 
“Did Clyde and Bonnie stick up the bank in 
Blossom Prairie?” 
“No, no, it wasn’t them. But it was in those 
_days and times. No, the ones that stuck up the 
bank in Blossom Prairie —”’ 

“Wait. Who was Pretty Boy Floyd?” asks my 
wife. -‘‘Who were Clyde Barrow and Bonnie 
Parker?” 

“You never hese of them?” asks my mother, 

< = Wiping away her mustache of suds. 
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“Now we will never get the story of the Blossom 
Prairie bank robbery,” say I. 

“Never heard of Clyde Barrow and Bonnie 
Parker? Never even heard of Pretty Boy Floyd?” 

“Pretty Boy!” My wife laughs. “Pretty Boy!” 

“Clyde Barrow,” I say, “was a notorious out- 
law, and Bonnie Parker his gun moll. They came 
out of West Dallas, the real low-down tough sec- 
tion of the town. They tore around sticking up 
banks and filling stations and honky-tonks, and 
between them shot and killed any number of 
tellers and gas-pump operators and law officers in 
Texas in the early thirties. We used to follow the. 


exploits of Clyde and Bonnie in the newspapers oe 
every day, like keeping up with the baseball 


scores. We really cannot claim Pretty Boy Floyd. 
He was an Oklahoma hero.” 
““You’re making fun,” says my mother. ‘Well, 
no doubt they did a lot of bad things, but Jet me’ 
tell you, hon” — this to her daughter-in-law — — 
“you can go back down there and out in the coun-. 
try and to this day you'll find a many an old ` 
farmer will tell you he was proud to give Pretty.. 
Boy Floyd a night’s lodging when the law was 
hounding him down like a poor hunted animal, ` 
and more than likely they found a twenty-dollar 
bill under his breakfast plate after he had left the- 
next morning. And he never got that nickname _ 
for nothing. Oh, he was a good-looking boy!” 
“Well, what about the ones that held up the ; 
bank in Blossom Prairie?” ; 
“He was a good-looking boy, too. All three o 
them were.” 
“She just never could resist an outlaw,” I say. 


aie dove calls again, and my wife says, “What a _ 
sad, lonesome sound. I hope she doesn’t come to _ 
nest around here. I wouldn’t like to listen to that 
all day.” 

“As a matter of fact,” says my mother, “asa 
matter of fact, I knew one of them. Travis Win- 
field, his name was. He was the leader of the gang. 
You wouldn’t remember the Winfields, I don’t 
suppose? Lived in that big old yellow ‘frame 
house beyond the bridge out on the old McCoy 
road? A wild bunch, all those Winfields, the girls 
as well as the boys, but good-looking, all of them, 
and Travis was the best-looking, and the wildest; 
of the lot. Well, anyway. One day when you = 


were — oh, let’s see, you must have been six or ooo 


seven, which would make it — How old are you - 
now, hon, thirty-eight?” 
“Seven.” 
“Thirty-seven?” 
Ves.” 
“Are you sure?” 
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“I was. Aren’t you?” 

“Oh, you! Well, anyway, it was during the 
summer that you had your tonsils and adenoids 
out. Remember? We were living at the time in 
Mr. Early Ellender’s little cottage out on College 
Avenue.: I had that little old Model A Ford coupé 
that your daddy had bought me.” 

“Was there a college in Blossom Prairie??? my 
wife asks. 

“Nol? 

“Well, you were just getting over that operation, 
and that’s how you happened to be at home at the 
time and not off somewhere or other out of call. It 
was around eleven o’clock in the morning. I 
remember I was fixing dinner when the telephone 
rang. . . . No, honey, there wasn’t any college in 
Blossom Prairie. It was just a little bitty old place 
— though it was the county seat, and we all 
thought we were really coming up in the world 
when we left the farm and moved into town. It 
was so little that his daddy used to come home for 
his dinner every day. What you call lunch... . 
` Well, the telephone rang and it was Phil. ‘Hop in 

-your car and come right down!’ he said. ‘They've 


just shot and killed three men robbing the bank!’ ” 


“Then why wasit called College Avenue? That 


< doesn’t make much sense.” 


“Don’t ask me. I just grew up there.” 

“Well, but didn’t it ever occur to you to wonder 
why they would call it that when there wasn’t 
any ‘asm te 

“Now, here is what had happened. These four 
men west 

“Three, you just a minute ago said.” 

_ ST said three were killed. These four men had 
been camping out down in Red River Bottom 
and— However, I better start with the woman. 
There was this woman, see. She had come into 
town about a month before. A stranger. She took 
a house, and she gave herself out to be a widow 
woman interested in maybe settling in the town 
and opening some kind of business with the money 

` her husband had left her. And she had a husband, 

-all right, but she was no widow, nor even a grass 
widow. That came out at the trial. In fact, her 
husband showed up at the trial. When the judge 

“sentenced her-to eighteen years in the penitentiary 
this man stood up in the courtroom and said, ‘Mil- 
dred! I'll still be waiting for you!’ And she said, 
‘You'll wait a lot longer than any eighteen years! 
And as they were taking her away he yelled, ‘Mil- 
dred! Darling! I forgive you! Meaning he for- 
gave her for leaving him and running off with 
Travis. And that she-devil turned and told him 
I-can’t-tell-you-what that he could do with: his 
such-and-such forgiveness, right there in front of 
the judge and jury and the whole town and county. 
And still. the poor fool did not give up but went 
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round to the jailhouse and yelled up at the window 
of her cell until finally she came to the bars: And 
do you know what she told him was the one thing 
he could do that might win her back? —.and this, 
you understand, would be after waiting for her to 
come out of the penitentiary for eighteen years. 
To get a gun and go shoot the one that had told 
on them to the law and had got the lover that-she 
had run off with killed. However, it was not him 
that did it.” l 

“That did what? Wait. I dot —” 

“She was a cutter! Well, shortly after coming 
to town she went to the bank one day and opened 
an account. The very next day she was back and 
said she had changed her mind and wanted to 
draw her money out. They asked her why, and 
she said she had had her money in a bank once 
that had been held up, and she seemed to imply 
that that bank had looked a lot stronger than what 
she saw of ours. This piqued the manager, and he 
took her on a tour of the place to convince her that 
her money was safe with them, showing her all the 
strong-vaults and the time locks and the burglar 
alarm system and how it worked and whatnot. 
Besides, he said, there never had been any bank 
robberies in Blossom Prairie. So he convinced her, 
and she said she would let her money stay. After 
that she would come in every so often and make a 
deposit or a withdrawal, and she got to know the 
layout of the bank. She was making a map of it at 
home, and after each trip she would go and fill it 
in some more and correct any mistakes she had 
made init. ‘That way, too, she came to know when 
the big deposits were made by the business firms 
and the big-scale farmers and when there was 
always the most cash on hand in the bank. 

“Meanwhile, she wasn’t spending much time in 
that house in town. She told her neighbors -~ 
and of course they told everybody and his dog — 
that she still hadn’t made up her mind to settle in 
Blossom Prairie and was looking over other spots 
around the county before deciding. She was seen 
on the road a lot, and she was a demon at the 


wheel. I was a pretty hot driver my own self, 
but —” 

“Was! You still are. You scare me half to 
death.” 


“Well, that redheaded woman handled a car 
like no other woman and few men that I ever saw. 
In town she would spread her shopping over all 
the grocery stores so it wouldn’t look like she was 
buying more food than a lone woman could eat, 
and she bought a good deal of bootleg liquor too, 
it came out later, and she would fill up the car 
and slip off down to Red River Bottom where 
Travis and his gang were camped out, though of 
course nobody knew that at the time. Whenever 
any squirrel hunter would happen to come up on 














them Travis kept out of sight, as he was the only 
local boy among them, and the other three made 
out that they were a hunting party too. 


th 


; T had been gone from home for some 
-ycars, and everybody had pretty well forgotten 
- him, except for maybe a couple of dozen girls who 
‘would have liked to but couldn’t. Word would 
get back every now and again of some trouble he 
- had gotten into. and gotten himself out of. Now 
he had rounded up this gang and come back to 
rob the bank in his old hometown. But though 
he had grown up there, he had to have that 
woman, or somebody, to draw him a map of it, for 
I don’t suppose poor Travis had ever set foot in it 
in his life. 
“AH the while that he was holing up down there 
in the woods laying his plans Travis had living 
_ with him in that tent and eating and drinking 
with him one man who was in constant touch with 
_ the sheriff. He had told him all about that woman 


: o and about that map she was drawing of the bank 
~~ and every little detail and switch in their plans. 


Imagine it? Living with three men for a whole 
month and letting on to be their friend, listening 
-to them plan how they'll do this and do that to 
get the money and make their getaway, and 
-knowing all the while that they were walking into 
a death trap that he himself had set, for pay, and 
that they were doomed to die as surely as if he 
himself had pulled the trigger on them? Pm not 
saying that what they were meaning to do was 


right, you understand. But can you just feature a 


“skunk like that? 

““T and Phil must have been just about the only 
people in town that didn’t know the bank was set 
.. to be robbed that Monday morning. The sheriff 


__. had gone out and hired eight extra deputies, old 
<- country boys, good shots, squirrel hunters, and 
had them waiting, each with a thirty-thirty rifle, 


- on the roofs of the buildings on each corner across 
the street from the bank, the old Ben Milam Hotel 

-and the-other, well, office buildings, stores down- 
stairs on the street and doctors’ and lawyers’ 
offices. upstairs, four stories high. The tellers in the 
bank had all been told not to put up any resistance 
but to give them what they asked for, to fill up 
their, sacks for them, they’d have it all right back. 
The tip-off man was to wear something special. I 
seem to recall he wore a sailor straw hat, so they 
would recognize him and not shoot him. 

“You remember, the bank in Blossom Prairie 
sits on the northwest corner of the square. The 
street that goes out to the north, Depot Street, 
goes past the cotton compress and over the tracks 
and past the icehouse and toward the river. That 
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would be the street they would come in on. The 
one going out to the west went past your daddy’s 
shop and over the creek and on out of town in the 
direction of Paris. Down this street that morning, 
headed toward the square, came a wagon loaded 
high with baled hay. On the wagon seat, dressed 
up in overalls and a twenty-five-cent hardware- 
store straw hat, sat Sheriff Ross Shirley, and under 
the seat lay a sawed-off pump shotgun. At twenty 
minutes to eleven he set his team in motion with a 
flick of the reins. A moment later a car came 
round the corner and pulled up alongside the curb, 
and four men got out and ducked into the bank. 
As soon as they were inside, the sheriff says ‘Come 
up’ to his team, and up on the rooftops the rifle 
barrels poke over the walls and point down, fol- 
lowed by the heads of those eight deputies. The 
woman. was driving, and she stayed in the car, 
keeping the engine idling. The wagon came down 
the street toward her, rattling over those old bois 
d'arc paving bricks, until it got to just a little ways 
in front of the car. There suddenly the left: rear 
wheel flew off the axle, the load of hay came tum- 
bling down, scattering clear across the street, bales 
bouncing and breaking apart, the street com- 
pletely blocked. The woman in the car made a 
sudden change in plans. She threw into reverse 
and backed around the corner into Depot Street, 
thinking that now, instead of going out by the 
Paris road, they would have to cross the square 
and go out by the southwest. Then she sees ahead 
of her a man fixing a flat tire on a big delivery van 
out in the middle of the street-halfway down the 
block. This meant, she thought, that she would 
have to cut diagonally across the square, through 
the traffic and around the plaza and out by the 
southeast corner. She didn’t know it, but they 
had her cut off there, too. In another minute.or so 
the men burst out of the bank carrying the sacks. 

“The moment they stepped out the door it began 
to rain bullets on them. Those that were on the 
square at the time said it sounded like a thunder- 
clap had broken overhead. You couldn’t count 
the separate shots, they- said. The bullets chewed 
holes in the cement sidewalk, The men must have 
all died in the first volley, but the deputies poured 
another round and-then another into them as they 
went down. The fourth man had fallen a step 
behind, deciding not to trust everything to that 
sailor straw hat, maybe thinking they would just 
as soon not pay that reward, and when the noise 
broke he dived back into the bank. He had casta 
quick look up above as he came out, and ‘that 
woman in the car must have seen it. In.any case, 
when he didn’t come out with the rest a thousand 
things that she must have noticed at the time and 
shaken off suddenly added. up like a column of 
figures in her mind. She didn’t even try to run. 
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She jumped out of the car and up onto the curb, 
swooped down and pried the pistol from the still- 
clutching hand of one of the bandits, and stepped 
over the body in the doorway into the bank. By 
then the sheriff was one step behind her. He 
grabbed her and took the gun away from her and 
held her until help came. She was more than he 
could manage alone, ‘They said it was all four big 
strong men could do to keep her from getting at 
that one and clawing his eyes out, and then when 
they dragged her outside she broke away and 
threw herself on the body in the doorway, crying, 
‘Travis! Travis! Speak to me, Travis!’ They 
had taken her away and taken away the informer 
too, and locked him up for his own protection by 
the time we got there, but the bodies were still 
lying on the sidewalk where they had fallen.” 

“Taking a little six-year-old child to see a sight 
like that!” my wife says, shaking her head. 

“Tt was a terrible sight to see. Three strong 
young men cut off in the very Maytime of life, 
shot down like mad dogs before they even knew 
what was happening to them. I was sorry I had 
come. I wasn’t going to look any closer, I tried 
to back out of the crowd. Then Phil said, ‘My 
Lord! Why, ain’t that one there that Winfield 
boy, Travis” Oh, what a funny feeling came over 
me when I heard Phil say that!’ 

“Why, had you known him pretty well?” 

“Yes. In fact — well, in fact, I had gone with 
Travis Winfield for a time, before I married 
your daddy.” 

“You had!” 

“In fact, Travis Winfield had once asked me to 
marry him. He.was not a bad boy then. Wild, 
yes, but not mean, not any gangster. I—TI 
thought about it a while before I turned him down, 
That stung him, and he didn’t ask me a second 


time. I was just as glad. Oh, he was a good- 


dooking boy. I don’t know what I might have 
said a second time. Well, he had quickly forgotten 
me and I had gone out with other boys and in time 
had met and married Phil, your daddy, and 
wasn’t ever sorry that I had. But I want you to 
know I felt mighty queer standing there looking 
down: at poor Travis — he was. still handsome, 
“even there in the dirt and all bloodied — lying on 
the common sidewalk with people staring at him 
and thinking of that wild woman who had loved 
him so and had shared his wild life and now being 
dragged off to prison, and I was glad to have you 
there to hold on to. It was a comfort to me then 
to have my own child to hold on to his hand.” 


Saa falls, and in it the dove utters again its 
dolorous refrain. 





“My daddy and my brothers disapproved: of 
Travis Winfield. I think — apart from the fact 
that I was infatuated with his reputation for wild- 
ness, and his good looks — I think I probably 
went with him mainly just to devil my brothers a 
bit, let them all worry over me a little maybe, at 
least give them some reason for all that concern 
over my reputation. I don’t believe I was ever 
really serious about him, and I never. thought he 
was serious about me, partly because there were 
already lots of stories of other girls he hadn't been 
serious over. So I was taken by surprise when he 
asked me that day to marry him. I told him.1 
would give him my answer next week. I knew 
then what it would be, but T suppose | wanted a 
week of thinking of accepting what I knew I was 
going to turn down. 

“You remember, honey, out back of my old 
home that little family graveyard where all my 
folks are buried? It was there that Travis Winfield 
proposed to me. I said to meet me there again 
next Sunday and I would give him my answer I 
remember waiting for him to come. You know 
how still it can be on a farm on a Sunday after- 
noon. The only sound for miles around as I sat 
waiting for him was the cooing of a dove. I sat 
there thinking, Pm going to turn him down, of 


course, but what if I was not to? What if I wasto 


say yes? What would my life be like? 
“There are people just born for trouble, you 
know; ‘Travis Winfield was one of them. It was 


written all over him in letters like headlines. 


Wild. Stubborn. Headstrong. Full of resentment 
against those who had all the things he didn’t 
have. Proud. Vain. Believing the world owed 
him a living for the sake of his pretty face. No 
one woman could ever hope to hold him for long. 


After a time she wouldn’t even want to keep on 
trying, unless she was an utter fool. But certainly. 


life with Travis wouldn’t be dull. It would ‘be 
different from life on the farm, or in Blossom 
Prairie in a bungalow that had to be swept out.and 
dusted every day. 

“But I knew what I was going to say, and I said 
it. And maybe Travis wasn’t sorry: to hear it. 
Maybe during the week he had begun to wish:he 


hadn’t asked me. Most likely it was just his pride. 


He wasn’t used to having a girl say no to anything 
he wanted. In any case, he didn’t ask me again, 
and I was glad he didn’t. He just gave me a hot — 
look and turned and left. After he was gone I sat 
there a long time listening to the mourning dove. 
I never saw him again until that day on the square. 
It’s years now since I even thought of Travis 
Winfield. It was hearing that mourning dove 
that brought it all back to my mind.” 

We sit listening for some time to its call. Then 
something alarms it, and though we-do not see it 
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we hear the thrashing of its wings among the 
branches and its departing cry. 
“Who did shoot the one who told?” I ask. 
“Oh, yes, him. The trustees of the bank voted 
him a big reward, but he never got to spend it. 
- They found him a week later floating in the river, 
though it was a wonder, with all the lead he had 


in him. It was generally known. to be the work 


: cof that Winfield tribe, but they could never prove 
it. Never tried any too hard, I don’t suppose.’ 
¿<I make a move to rise, but seeing her face I sit 


a down again. Brushing back a strand of her cotton- 


white hair, my mother says, “Arent people 


A VOICE FROM THE WOODS 


funny? There in his blood lay Travis, whom. I 

had forgotten, dead, and deservedly so, I suppose, 
if any man deserves it. There was I, happy, with a 
good, loving husband and a decent home and a 
smooth, even life ahead of me and my own child’s 
hand in mine. And yet, thinking of that redheaded 
woman — even then, on her way to prison ~~ I 
felt, well, I don’t know what else to call it if not 
jealousy. Isn't that crazy? What did she have? 
Nothing, less than nothing, and I had everything. = 
It only lasted a moment, you understand, yet it 
comes back to me even now, and if it wasn’t 
jealousy, then I don’t know what else to call it.” 


HER LONGING 


BY THEODORE ROETHKE 


Before this longing, 
I lived serene as a fish, 





At one with the plants in the pond, 
The mare’s tail, the floating frogbit, 
Among my eight-legged friends, 
Open like a pool, a lesser parsnip, 
Like a leech, looping myself along, 
A bug-eyed edible one, 

A mouth like a stickleback — 

O a thing quiescent! 








But now — 
The wild stream, the sea itself cannot. contain me: 
I dive with the black hag, the cormorant, 
Or walk the pebbly shore with the humpbacked heron, 
Shaking out my catch in the morning sunlight, 
Or rise with the gar eagle, the great-winged condor, 
Floating over the mountains, 
Pitting my breast against the rushing air, 
A phoenix, sure of my body, 
Perpetually rising out of myself, 
My wings hovering over the shorebirds, 
Or beating against the black clouds of the storm, 
` Protecting the sea cliffs. 
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SAYING WHAT 
ONE MEANS 


BY FREYA STARK 


Author, traveler, and photographer, Freya Starx has journeyed extensively in the 
M iddle East. Her knowledge of the Arabic language and of the history of the region, com- 
bined with her understanding of the people, led the British government to give her a special 


assignment in the Middle East during World War II. A master of descriptive writing, 
_ Miss Stark was recently invited by the BBC to speak on style. Here is what she said. 


I AM asked now and then by people who know 
little about. writing how a style is acquired. I 
am sure I don’t know. It’s one of those things, 
like a light hand at pastry. All sorts of ingredients 
must go to make it up — fundamentally the same, 
and superficially so different for every individual. 

One is safe, however, I think, in pointing out a 
basis without which no respectable style is possible, 
and this is the capacity to say more or less what 
one means. It is not as easy as it seems. Let any- 
one. who doubts take some simple object — a tea- 
pot, a chair, a vegetable — and try to describe it 
«exactly; he will come up at once against the for- 
midable inexactitude of language. It is only when 
‘he has succeeded in following Flaubert’s advice — 
- to describe a tree so that no other tree could be 
mistaken for it-——it is only then that his stylistic 
problem will be on its.way to being solved. 

- Colors, for instance, are extraordinarily difficult. 
There is a muddy little canal I often pass, and I 
have puzzled for a week at a time over its color. 
It is indeed exactly: like putty, but one could 
not use such a word for any sort-of water without 
instantly destroying the idea of fluidity. The point 
to remember is that every word calls up far more 
of a picture than its actual meaning is supposed 
to do, and the writer has. to deal with all these 
silent. associations as well as with the uttered 
significance. I noticed this once when walking 
along a street full of beggars in Cairo; they came 
up asking for alms in the name of Allah, and I 


paid little attention to the too-familiar sound until © 
one said, “By God, I am hungry,” and the word 
“God,” which we use forcefully and rarely, im- 
mediately compelled me to give. l 
When I compare our new Bible with the Au- 
thorized Version, the passionate wish for exacti- 
tude seems more noticeable in the old translation 
than in the new, however their actual achieve- 
ments may compare. Take a rather clumsy sen- 
tence from the old — the third verse in the first 


chapter of St. John: “All things were made by Him 


and without Him was not anything made that was _ 
made.” Regardless, we may say, of style, the 
word “anything” together with the insistence on 
the word ‘‘made’” does lead the hearer or reader 
to realize the deadness of matter before a living 
Divinity inspires it. The modern version says 
“and through Him all things came to be” (as if it 
could be an accident!); “no single thing was 
created without Him” (and why “single”? . It 
might be double, treble, or infinite). The old 
wording, “was not anything made that. was 
made,” is far stronger. 

Take also in the same chapter, verse one of the 
modern version; “When all things began, the 
Word was.” The point is that things didn’t begin, 
they were begun. The old and beautiful opening 
does not lose sight of this context — “In the begin- 
ning was the Word”; it concentrates on the main 
fact and is supremely accurate. 

Accuracy is, indeed, the basis of style: Words 
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dress our thoughts and should fit, and should fit 
not only in their utterances but in their implica- 
tions, their sequences, and their silences, just as 
in architecture the empty spaces are as impor- 
tant as those that are filled. The problem of all 
writing is the same as that presented by the 
composition of a telegram; one has to convey a 
‘meaning with the use of few and always inade- 


- quate words and eke it out with what the reader, 
` drawing upon his own reserves, will understand. 


The number of words that even the most profuse 
writer will dare to use is always insufficient for a 
complete impression, but the reserves that he can 
draw upon in the reader’s mind are lavish indeed. 
The whole generalship of writing is in the sum- 
moning and marshaling of these unseen auxiliaries. 

‘This. necessary cooperation makes tradition in 
~ literature valuable — the gradual development of 
a vast familiar field. It also makes it difficult to 





Fire in the Architectural Institute! 
| through all the rooms and over the blueprints 
_like an amnesty through the jails. . . . 






High on the sleepy facade 
shamelessly, mischievously, 

' like a red-assed baboon 

a window skitters. 


< We'd already written our theses, 

the time had come for us to defend them. 
They’re crackling away in a sealed cupboard: 
sall those bad reports on me! 


The drafting paper is wounded, 
“its a red fall of leaves; 

my drawing boards are burning, 

whole cities are burning. 


Five summers and five winters shoot up 
. in flames 
like a jar of kerosene. 
_ Karen, my pet, 
Qi! we’re on fire! 


Translated by Stanley Kunitz 


SAYING WHAT ONE MEANS 


acquire a style in a foreign language, where 
the writer must rely on his own words and has ` 
few of the subtleties of his reader’s background 
to play with. Itis as if a musician were condemned 
to have the resonance taken out of his notes. 

Even the best stylist fails wherever his appeal 
finds no echo. The words he uses come down from 
their embroidered past and wield their magic in 
the proportion in which this rich sort of tracery 
is understood, and even the simple mere beauty. 
of sound is built by an infinity of unrecognized 
associations, The writer’s. business is to make all 


this as intelligible as he can. With sequences not ~ 


too abrupt, with images not too remote, with 
necessary pauses, he must think how best to ‘use 
the few words that are given him to deal with the 
unmanageable multiplicity of Nature, even at. her 
easiest, relying on what echo he is able to awaken 
in the recesses of his reader’s mind. 


FIRE IN THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE 


BY ANDREI VOZNESENSKY 





Farewell, architecture: 

it’s down to a cinder 

for all those cow sheds decorated with cupids 
and those ‘‘rec halls” in rococo! Po 


O youth, phoenix, ninny, 
your dissertation is hot stuff, 
flirting its little red skirt now, 
flaunting its little red tongue. 


Farewell, life in the sticks! 

Life is a series of burned-out sites. 
Nobody escapes the bonfire: 

if you live — you burn. 


But tomorrow, out of these ashes, 
more poisonous than a bee 

your compass point will dart 

to sting you in the finger. 


Everything’s gone up in smoke, 
and there’s no end of people sighing. 
It’s the end? 

It’s only the beginning. 
Let’s go to the movies! 
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THE YIDDISH THEATER by Stefan Kanfer 


Sreran Kanrer is the young author of an off-Broadway musical and several short stories and articles. The Yid- 


dish theater is, literally, in his blood. His great-grandfather was in Abraham Goldfaden’s first Yiddish theater 


troupe in Iasi, Romania, and his grandfather was the author of Yiddish plays produced in Europe and America. 


T BE or not to be —” The actor pauses for 
effect, then moves downstage. 

“Let it be, that’s what we paid for!’ shouts 
an old man in the orchestra. 

Othello gestures to Desdemona, boards a gon- 
dola — and promptly sails the entire length of 
the orchestra pit, which has been especially 
flooded for this one scene. As Othello prepares to 
debark he loses his footing, and he and the boat 
capsize. He climbs out and plays the rest of the 
act wringing wet. 

“We want Shakespeare!’ an enthusiastic au- 
dience shouts after a performance of The Merchant 
of Venice, 

“Hes dead, Shakespeare,” the stage manager 
explains, standing in a spotlight before the curtain. 

“Liari? a young man shouts. “We want 
Shakespeare.” The cries continue until the lights 
are dimmed and the exits opened. 

The time is almost three generations ago. The 
place is the lower East Side. And these are scenes 
in Act One of that unique amalgam of art and 
absurdity, realism and fantasy, inspiration and 
ham acting, the Yiddish theater. 

The tragicomedy of the Yiddish theater is 
really two stories, one of the people who created 
and produced it, the other of the audience who 
applauded it, heckled it, loved it, learned from it, 
and finally neglected it and let it dwindle away. 

In the beginning that audience was almost 


entirely composed of Jewish refugees from Russian 
and Slavic pogroms and from ghettos in nearly 
every European state. Some had been to a play 
at some time in their lives, but many had never 
seen an actor, never seen a stage, never seen a 
theater even from the outside. The Talmud is 
hostile to the theater; there are no dramas, secular 
or religious, enacted in Orthodox synagogues. So 
there was no tradition of playgoing among the 
early Jewish immigrants. The theatrical magic 
was fresh and miraculous. To them it was not 
a paraphrase of Shakespeare that they saw in the 
Yiddish theater. Shakespeare himself was speak- 
ing to them. It was not an imitation of Broadway 
that they applauded; to the young worker-on the 
lower East Side who spent a dollar out of his ten- 
dollar paycheck to see The Rabbi's Melody or 
Shmendrick it was the theater and the people on the 
stage were the greatest celebrities in America. 

When the giants of the Yiddish theater — 
Maurice Schwartz, David Kessler, Boris Thoma- 
shefsky, Jacob Adler — walked down Second 
Avenue dressed in black hats and long, swirling 
capes their audience looked at them with a genuine 
wonder born out of admiration for achievement. 
The adulation was spontaneous; it was not inspired 
by press agents. No press agent, in fact, could 
possibly have dreamed up the personalities or the 
eccentricities of the Yiddish theater. 

The first all-Yiddish vehicle was produced in 


Photograph, “The Wise Men af Cheim,” courtesy of Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, 


1820 in Hungary. It was an awkward comedy of 
errors entitled The False Kashtan (Kashtan was a 
famous cantor of the time), and it was only a 
moderate success. Ten years later a Yiddish 
troupe sprang up in Kraków, Poland, playing 
extempore before indifferent audiences. And then, 
in 1863, an obscure playwright wrote and pro- 
duced Serkele in Iasi, Romania. Serkele is signifi- 
. |. -¢ant for two reasons: it was the first legitimate, 
~ serious play in the Yiddish language, and it had 
in the title role an ex-choir-leader named Abra- 
ham Goldfaden, who was to become the father of 
>> the Yiddish theater. 
© There was Yiddish before 1863, the old actors 
used. to say, and there was theater, but there was 
no Yiddish theater because there was no Gold- 
faden. Goldfaden was a Jewish Renaissance man. 
- He had wit, he could act, he could write, he could 
> compose, he could organize, and he could pro- 
mote. He was more than the father of the Yiddish 
theater, he was its Moses, who led it in 1884 from 
the Balkans across the sea to the promised land, 
ae Second Avenue, New York. 
` The first Yiddish production in America was 
iy Goldfaden’s musical Koldunya, which played to 
--§tandees at the Turn Hall Theatre on East Fourth 
Street. Encouraged, Goldfaden turned out Re- 
© eruits, The Contractor, Shmendrick, and a dozen 
_ other musicals and melodramas. Goldfaden was 
-o not a subtle writer. His plays are painted with a 
broad brush in primary colors, and his music is 
of the “yai de dai,” as opposed to “do re mi,” 
- schoc ol. But his audience loved everything he did. 
He prospered, and the Yiddish theater took hold 
blossomed. All it needed now was another 
giant like Goldfaden. As if on cue, Boris Thoma- 
shefsky chose at this time to come to the lower 
East Side. 

Thomashefsky was an actor-cum-producer from 
= London who knew even better than Goldfaden 
what the public wanted. By 1899 he had produced 
-a series of hits and was playing the role of offstage 
villain by forcing his actors to go to rehearsals 
= early and work late. 

o'a Not long afterward, underpaid, overworked, 
and harassed by Thomashefsky and other pro- 

' ducers, the actors rebelled and formed the Hebrew 
Actors’ Union. It was the first theatrical union in 
America, founded in 1900 by Joseph Borondess 
with the help of Samuel Gompers himself. Where- 
upon Thomashefsky, with characteristic inconsist- 
ency and volatility, became the first producer to 
recognize and negotiate with the union. 

So, by the first decade of this century the 
Yiddish theater had a great writer and a great 
producer. It also had a great actor, the handsome 
Jacob P. Adler, who had come in 1890 to make 
New York his home. More immigrants, who 
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would quickly be converted into paying audiences, 
were arriving at Ellis Island every day. The 
future looked bright and limitless. By the end of 
Act One, when Abraham Goldfaden died in 1908, 
it seemed as if the Yiddish theater was about to 
become a permanent part of the American scene. 


Åc Two of the Yiddish theater opened on a 
prosperous note. Jacob Gordin, who succeeded 
Goldfaden as the greatest Yiddish dramatist, had 
written two serious dramas, Siberia for Jacob 
Adler and God, Man and the Devil for David Kessler, 
a brilliant, if unsubtle, actor whose vagaries are 
still recounted on Second Avenue. 

It was he who stopped a play in midaction to 
tell the audience that a singularly inept actress 
was Cast in a starring role merely because she was 
Thomashefsky’s mistress. And it was he who 
halted the action of a tragedy halfway through to 
scrutinize a fellow actor’s makeup. “Look who I 
have to work with,” he complained to the paying 
guests. “Like that he wears his wig.” Kessler 
promptly snatched the wig from his fellow per- 
former’s head and put it on. ‘‘Here, like this you 
wear it,” he said. He waited until the actor wore 
the toupee to his satisfaction and then allowed 
the action to resume. 

The audience, encouraged by these occasional 
outbursts, became more vocal than the actors. 
Spontaneous claques for Thomashefsky and Kess- 
ler and Adler sprang up suddenly, and when, from 
time to time, they played opposite each other, 
pandemonium reigned. 

“Thats a mustache?” shouted a Kesslerite at 
one dramatic performance. “From even the cheap 
seats you could see Thomashefsky’s wearing paint.” 

“Thats a voice?” retorted a Thomashefsky 
advocate. “It belongs better on a peddler.” 

“Quiet the both of you,” said an uncommitted 
customer from the back of the house. ‘The time 
to argue is during a comedy.” 

Frequently the audience would fall under the 
spell of the performers and there would be silence, 
broken only by the individual who could not 
separate reality from the superreality occurring 
onstage. “Don’t marry him, he’s a no-good” was a 
common unconscious outburst directed to the 
heroines of romantic dramas, and “Throw him 
out, he’s a loafer’? was standard advice given to 
fathers during plays of family life. 

Of course, the audience did not always comment 
on the action. They came to see, to understand, 
and to wonder, and most of the time they watched 
in silence. And when they did speak, more often 
than not they spoke not to the actors but to each 
other. The work week was six and a half days long 
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in the ghetto, and there were few places where a 
tenement family could go to see friends in a happy, 
convivial atmosphere. The Yiddish theater was 
one of them. It was not uncommon to see three 
generations at a performance: the old grand- 
mother, the middle-aged mother, and her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, who were already fluent in 
English as well as Yiddish. Sometimes there was 
¿© even a fourth generation, a baby suckling at the 
breast. It was one of these babies who squalled 
loudly during a Thomashefsky opus, causing the 
mother to say one of the most quoted audience 
lines in the history of the Yiddish theater. “Shut 
up,” she told the infant, who refused to nurse, 
“Shut up or Tl give it to the actor.” 

Plays during those early days lasted, in the 
traditional phrase, ““Three weeks, good or trash.” 
The next play was announced onstage by the 
manager. And in three weeks he could expect 
plenty of repeat business. There was rarely an 
empty seat. The actors, encouraged by their 
success, began to learn their craft. They grew 
tired of the shaking fist, the cocked eyebrow, the 
breast-beating, and the booming voice. They 


< began to-raise their standards. The Actors’ Union 


~ grew. selective. Each prospective actor had to 
audition before a highly selective membership. 
One of their rejected candidates was the young 
Maurice Schwartz. Schwartz, who was never one 
to believe his. bad reviews, waited a day and then 
stormed into the offices of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
- There he collared the first-string drama critic 
and acted outa scene for him. The critic may have 
felt that he was watching a madman, but there 
was no question that the madman had talent. Per- 
haps he had genius. He agreed to champion 
Schwartz’s cause. And in a few weeks the Union, 
softened by the Forward’s repeated mentions of the 
brilliant but nonunion actor, gave Maurice 
Schwartz another chance. He was permitted to 
have a second audition, and this time he passed. 
It was one of the most significant memberships 
the Union ever awarded. Within a year Schwartz 
was a star; in 1918 he helped establish the Yiddish 
Art Theatre, a group which maintained consist- 
ently high standards in performances and in the 
plays they chose to do. The Art Theatre made 
special translations of Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
Jession; Strindberg’s The Father; Chekhov’s Uncle 
Vanya; and Sholem Asch’s Uncle Moses. It helped 
make the Yiddish theater so robust and solvent 
that in the early twenties twenty-three theaters 
simultaneously played host to Yiddish productions. 
It was the time when the goyim discovered the 
Yiddish theater, when the tunes began to be 
hummed north of Fourteenth Street, and when the 
youths who were to become the leaders of the 
group theater were watching and learning. One 





of the youths was Harold Clurman, who says in 
The Fervent Years: “The Yiddish Theatre, Lincoln 
Steffens and other observers of the period pointed 
out, ‘was about the best in New York at that time 
both in stuff and in acting.’ The ‘stuff? was 
frequently Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Gorky, An- 
dreyev, or charming folk operettas and plays 
modeled after original works by Sudermann, 
Hauptmann and other contemporary Europeans. 
The actors were among the best I have ever seen 
in many years of playgoing all over the world. 
Most stimulating of all were the audiences... . 
Here the problems of their life, past and present, 
could be given a voice; here they could get to 
know and understand one another.” 

It was a splendid time, a time when audiences 
refused to leave an Adler play until, at the final 
curtain call, the old man ceremoniously removed 
his wig and showed his magnificent shock of white 
hair; when even the residents of Chinatown 
learned a little Yiddish so they could attend the 
Yiddish theater, which was, after all, only four 
blocks away; when everybody in New York was 
making money and buying tickets. 

And then the good times ended. It was not the 
Crash that hurt the Yiddish theater in the late 
twenties and early thirties; it was the times. The 
new generations, the ones who knew both English 
and Yiddish, began to assimilate. Second Avenue, 
the promenade, the Schubert Alley and Fifth 
Avenue of the ghetto Jew, was no longer home. 
The Jews had gone to the Bronx, to Long Island, 
to the West Side, to Westchester, to everywhere 
but Delancey Street. They discovered Broadway 
and the movies. And, at last, the newest genera- 
tion, born and reared in America, could not follow 
the dialogue that took place on Second Avenue, 
The familiar exchange — “Do you know Yiddish?” » 
“T can understand it but I can’t speak it” — began 
the death knell for the Yiddish theater. 

Not, however, that the people of the Yiddish 
theater listened to it. They were too busy. They 
were doing originals and adaptations. They were 
playing Shakespeare and Tolstoy. They were 
writing new melodies, one of which reached the 
hit parade when the Andrew Sisters recorded 
Sholem Secunda’s “Bi Mir Bis Du Schoen.” And 
the crowds still came. But they were smaller, and 
they were not likely to come back very often. One 
by one the theaters began to close down. The old 
meeting place of the actors, the Café Royale, 
whose decibel output used to make the Russian 
Tearoom sound like a library, went out of business. 
And finally the Yiddish actors themselves began to 
forsake the Yiddish theater for assignments on 
Broadway and in Hollywood. Jacob Adler’s 
children, Luther and Jay and Celia and Stella, 
all left Second Avenue; Rudolph Schildkraut’s son 
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How I spent 3 days and 6 nights in San Francisco 


Where did those other three days go? Let me explain. 

Once you've rounded a curve on the Powell Street 
cable car, once you’ve watched a yacht race from a 
window on Nob Hill, and once you feel you’ve cap- 
tured the many other sights, sounds and moods of 
this eventful city—you have at least three more days 
of must sightseeing within a few hours’ drive of San 
Francisco. To the North, across the Golden Gate 
Bridge, you'll find giant redwoods and the Wine 
Country (where dedicated guides will invite you to 
sample a glass of their best). To the South, down the 


Peninsula, the sea coast of Carmel and Monterey. 
To the East, the Bay Bridge leads you to Mt. Diablo 
and a view of 80,000 square miles. And to the West, 
the entire Pacific is at your feet. 

The nights? If you can cover San Francisco’s 
restaurants, stage plays, musicals, opera, ballet, sym- 
phony, jazz clubs, night clubs, and little theatres in 
less than a week—then my name isn’t Ray Bolger! 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
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Who got the biggest bite from Bobby’s apple? 


When a child begins to lose weight even though he’s eating 
normally—when he appears listless or tires easily—when his 


complexion becomes pale —the doctor often finds that 


intestinal parasites are sapping a youngster’s vitality. 


Since this is a common disorder children, 


Parke-Davis undertook a long search for a medicine which 
could do away with one of the most common of these parasites. 


among 


Fortunately, that medicine was perfected. Should it be 
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needed, in most cases your doctor can prescribe a single dose 
to kill this parasite. And soon thereafter, a child usually 
in weight and become active and alert again. 

Parke-Davis 
covers a broad area, ranging from the diseases of childhood 


begins to | 


The search for new and better medicines at 
to those of life's later years. And this search will continue 
with but one aim—to help bring better health and longer life 


to people everywhere. 
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Joseph passed his screen test and acted in silent 
films; Ludwig Satz’s nephew Muni Weisenfreund, 
who billed himself as Paul Muni, started working 
uptown and in Hollywood. Jacob Ben Ami went 
under Broadway management, followed by Mana- 
sha Skulnik, Joseph Buloff, and a score of others. 
Even before the war, Variety was reporting “The 
Yiddish Theater’s Travail.” By the end of the 
war there was hardly any travail to report because 

¿there was hardly any Yiddish theater to report. 
The curtain had unceremoniously come down 
on Act Two. 


No it is Act Three. There is still a Second 
Avenue, there are still nineteenth-century cob- 
blestones on it, and there is still a Yiddish theater 
near it, But the three generations that kept it 
alive are scattered. The old grandmother and her 
middle-aged daughter are gone. The baby at the 
breast is.a grandmother herself and seldom gets 
downtown. Her children, who live in the city, 
only. go to Second Avenue to see The Blacks, or 


ok ~The Second City, or some other choice off-Broad- 
way offering. 


~ Still, the Yiddish theater goes on. Four produc- 
tions played in the 1962-1963 season, but they 
played, in the words of one actor, “‘from benefit 
to benefit.” There are plans for another musical, 
another comedy, another adaptation, but no one, 
least of all the actors, kids himself. Seymour Rex- 
cite, the president of the Union, says, “‘It’s hard to 
attract young people to the Yiddish theater now. 
.. We.can’t get them in the audience; how can we 

expect to get them on the stage? "How can we 
compete with off-Broadway or Broadway or tele- 


vision? Of course we have some kids, but only a 


handful. It’s funny, people will go to see the 
Comédie Frangaise, even though they don’t know 
French, or the Classical Greek theater, even 
though they don’t speak Greek, but Yiddish, they 
-u don’t come to see that.” 

‘The late Abraham Ellstein, who composed doz- 
ens of scores for Yiddish musicals and who wrote 
“the only Jewish opera in American repertory, was 
-also realistic, if wistful, when he said: “It’s a 
shame; years ago there were composers as good, 
truly, as Rodgers or Loewe. But they went unre- 
corded, and their music is lost forever. I can’t 
even find my own scores anymore. It’s all gone, 
and itll never come back.” 

And an actor who still works in the few remain- 
ing Yiddish productions recently confided: “The 
Yiddish theater is already dead, but it won’t lie 
down. A few years from now we'll all be playing in 
English. But we’ll have our revenge. We’ll gesture 
in Yiddish.” 

If the Yiddish theater is dead, its soul is still 
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vigorously alive. It lives, and will continue to. 
live, in the writers who were touched by it, like’ 
Clifford Odets and Irwin Shaw; in the per- 
formances of actors who were influenced by it, like 
the Adler children, and Morris Carnovsky,. and 
Walter Matthau, and Paul Muni, and hundreds 
of others; it will continue to live in an occasional 
nostalgic Second Avenue revival; and finally, it 
will continue to live as a great theater legend. Ri 
Where else but in the Yiddish theater could you | 
find a woman like Molly Picon, who plays not 
only in Yiddish but in English and French, and — 
who acts, sings, and writes her own lyrics? 


Where else would you find a giant like jacob ae 


Adler, who replaced himself with. children even 
more brilliant than he? And who in his old age — 
forgot just how many children he did father, and _ 
so instructed. his. valet -to. give pas 
who looked like him? 

Where else could you find a star like Miriam 
Kressyn, who sings, dances, and yo 
dazzling costumes that the women came (and still 
come) backstage just to ‘‘feel the material’? 

Where else would you find an actor bold enough 
to do what the young Maurice Schwartz did? 
Imagine a young actor today, turned down for 
a part by, say, David Merrick. Now imagine him 
storming up to the Times, grabbing Howard 
Taubman by the lapels, and doing the soliloquy be 
from The Caretaker. Then imagine the Times 
taking up the actor’s cause. And then imagine 
Merrick accepting the actor for the part after all. 
The mind is dizzied. The legend of the Yiddish 
theater is secure. 





In the last decade there has been a plethora of. 


epitaphs for the Yiddish theater. One of the most 


trenchant ones was told to me by a veteran Second 


Avenue actor not long ago as we walked: past 
East Fourth Street, near. the scene of Abraham 
Goldfaden’s first triumph. 

“Years ago,” he said, 


Japanese gardener had. just adopted a little boy. 
So Rockefeller went to the gardener to congratu-. 
late him, and while he was there he took a peek at 
the child. The kid looked as if he had just wan- 
dered in off Orchard Street. Rockefeller said ‘to 
the gardener, ‘How is it that you, a Japanese, 
adopted, of all things, a Jewish child?’ 

“ ‘Because, the gardener said, ‘Jewish children 
take care of their parents when they’re old.’ ” 

The actor sighed to himself. 

“Nu,” he said at length, ‘the Yiddish theater 
is old. And where are the children?” 

“Irs only a story,” I said. 

The actor nodded. ‘‘It’s only a story.” And he 
walked downtown with me in silence, remem- 
bering. 
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“this was a favorite 
ghetto story: John D. Rockefeller learned that his 
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BY STIRLING MOSS and KEN W. PURDY 


After fifleen years and 125,000 miles of automobile racing, the 
British driver StrrtiNG Moss announced his retirement from com- 
petition. While Moss was convalescing from the accident which 
caused his retirement, he spent many hours in conversation with his 
American friend Ken W. Purpy, himself an authority on automo- 
biles and racing. Out of these conversations has come the story of 
Moss's career, ALL BUT MY LIFE, from which the following article 





was taken. The book will be published by Dutton this fall. 


A ie judged the ablest motor racer who has 
lived since the sport began in 1894, Stirling Moss 
entered more races than any other driver. In fif- 
teen years, he campaigned in twenty-five countries 
around the globe, and during the decade 1951- 
1961 he was indisputably the best-known sports 
figure in the world. A severe crash at the British 
Goodwood circuit in April, 1962, the cause of 
which is still unknown, brought his retirement. 

As a boy of seventeen, in his first year of racing, 
Moss entered fifteen events and won eleven of 
them. He was then invited to run on the Conti- 
nent, in a small race at Lake Garda, Italy; he won 
that race, and he kept on winning. Since then, 
Moss has been in about 466 races, rallies, sprints, 
record attempts, and endurance runs. He has won 
194 times — 43 percent of all the races he has 
entered, a fantastically high percentage and one 
that no other driver has approached. 

“No one ever offered me a shilling to let some- 
one else win a race,” Stirling told me, ‘‘and I’ve 
not heard of any such thing being done, in my 
time. Certainly drivers in the same team have let 
other drivers pass, and that sort of thing, and have 
boxed off cars, but on orders, not for money. A 
famous example of that, I suppose, was the Grand 
Prix of Morocco in 1958, when the championship 
of the world hung between me and Mike Haw- 


thorn. To take the championship I had to win 
the race and have as well the extra point for 
making fastest lap, whereas Mike had only to take 
second place. I made fastest lap, and I won the 
race by more than a minute, but Mike was cham- 
pion, because Phil Hill, his teammate, lying sec- 
ond, dropped back to third. One might say that 
it was Phil who beat me, not Mike, but I’ve never 
felt a trace of bitterness against Phil for it — if he 
hadn’t done it, he’d have been fired off the Ferrari 
team five seconds after he stepped out of the 
motorcar. Ideally, of course, every driver would 
try his best all the time, but that’s not the way 
things are done. 

“Some people like to say that motor racing is 
the cleanest game in the world, the cleanest sport. 
The older I get, the more I distrust absolutes like 
that, but it is a clean sport, and to me it’s a saintly 
sport compared with any other. 

‘“*That’s not to say that there hasn’t been crook- 
edness, that there haven’t been fixed races. I’m 
sure there must have been. We know, for instance, 
that the Grand Prix of Tripoli in 1933 was, as 
they say in the States, a boat race, a tank job. 
And, unhappily, there were a lot of important 
people running in that race: Nuvolari, Varzi, 
Borzacchini, Campari, Birkin, Fagioli. 

“There was a lottery on the Tripoli G.P. You 
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must remember that this was in Mussolini’s time. 
People always say that it was Hitler who first really 
exploited motor racing as a national policy, as 
propaganda, but in fact Mussolini did it first. 
Marshal Balbo was running the Tripoli race. I’ve 
forgotten what the lottery prize was in lire, but it 
was eighty thousand pounds, and the pound was 
worth twice what it is today, so the winner of the 
lottery stood to collect a major fortune. 

“A ticket holder — we'll call him Giovanni — 
drew Achille Varzi to win the race, and he went 
around to see him. Giovanni told Varzi that if he 
could persuade the other drivers to be sure that he 
won, he, Giovanni, would give him half his win- 
nings. ‘Right,’ Varzi said, ‘fair enough, but how 
can I be sure?? So Giovanni. gave him a writ- 
ten agreement! Then, presumably, Varzi went 

around to talk to the other drivers. 

“Apparently it was a neat arrangement, but 
unfortunately one little thing went wrong: Varzi 
fouled a couple of plugs when he was lying third 


and just beginning to close up on the leaders. 


= This made. things difficult for everybody, the 


i ay drivers behind him as well as those in front. 
_ Campari just went into the pits and stayed there. 
= Borzacchini somehow ran into an oil drum and 


blew a tire. Nuvolari coasted to a stop at the 

head of the straight, half a minute in the lead, and 
made a big show of pointing to his tank and 
_ screaming that he was out of petrol. A mechanic 


had to come running with a churn to get him 


going again, and Varzi just pipped him to win, 
limping along on six cylinders. But it was a bit 
¿plain that something had been afoot and there 
~-was-a scandal. Nothing happened to the drivers 
‘<== there were too many of them and they were 
too. important — but the lottery rules were 
changed. After that, the winning tickets were not 
drawn until five minutes before the off! 
“People have suggested to me that if motor 
racing were a betting game, like horse racing, 
. there would be a good deal of hanky-panky. I 


doubt it. I suppose it’s easier to sabotage a racing 


car than it is to dope a horse, but I doubt if it 
would be as effective. If you dope a horse he will 
just run faster, or slower, depending upon what 
you’ve given him; but anything that’s done to 
sabotage a racing car carries the risk of putting it 
out of control, and that means that other cars 
may be involved. If someone, let us say, gets half 
a pint of sugar syrup into my petrol tank, just 
when my engine seizes solid I may be passing the 
car he hopes will win, and perhaps it goes out of 
the race with me. 

“If you did it the other way, by bribery, I think 
you would have to spend a great deal of money 
and buy ali the drivers, because with competition 
the way it is today you couldn’t buy just the top 
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two or three. There are, I would reckon, six top : a 


drivers who are pretty close; after that you get 
another six or so who are pretty terrific as well. I 
wouldn’t put Innis Ireland or Jo Bonnier in: the 
first six, but they’re that good that you couldn’t 
afford to back off much, boy, before they’d be 
worrying you. Even after that lot you come to ` 
another group of perhaps six who are pretty 
darned good. They wouldn’t beat Graham Hill, 
they wouldn’t beat Dan Gurney, no, but I can 
tell you that Graham or Dan couldn’t go. to sleep | 
for long before they would be beaten. You’d have 
to buy the whole field, which is what I presume _ 
happened at Tripoli, from reading Neubauer’s 
account of it. I imagine one or two of the drivers 
went along without taking any money, just not to _ 
spoil the pitch for the others. But trying to buy | 
the field today would be an impractical solution — 
because you wouldn’t have that much money and 
because there are some people whom you simply- 
couldn’t buy for any amount of money. I would- 
say the whole list of 1963 ranked drivers couldn’t 
be bought. I think some of them would not only 
refuse, they might react in an unpleasant fashion. = 
I shouldn’t think it would be wise to try such a 
proposition on Jo Bonnier, for example. Or 
Innis Ireland. Innis just might call you a bloody 
something-or-other and pop you one.” 

“He'll call you a bloody something-or-other in — 
the friendliest way,” I said. “When I first met: 
Ireland, at Watkins Glen, he pointed a finger at. 
me and he said: ‘I know you! When I saw you 
this morning I said to somebody, “I know the: 
bloody man, I saw him on the bloody telly in the 
bloody motel last night!’ ”’ 

“I can hear him now,” Stirling said. ‘“‘He’s got 
a bloody big voice, Innis. But to go back, isn’t it 
true that the sports in which bribery and fixing 
are common are games like horse racing and dog 
racing, where the lives of the players aren’t at 
stake?” 

“I don’t think so,” I said. “I think that the 
governing factor is money, and I think that 
mountain climbing, which kills three-hundred- 
odd people in the average year, and tiddledy- 
winks, which I hope I’m right in saying has yet 
to produce its first fatality, would both be crooked 
if there was money in them. After all, boxing — 
at least in the United States, where it’s biggest, and 
where most championships are decided — is. very 
dirty, and boxing is dangerous. About the same 
number of men have been killed since the war in 
boxing as in motor racing, one hundred and 
seventy-five to one hundred and eighty, although 
out of a very much bigger total of participants.” 

“Its still not really a parallel with motor racing, 
though, is it?” Stirling said. 

“No,” I said. “But I don’t know what is a 
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parallel, unless it was chariot racing in the Roman 
Empire, and I’m sure there were plenty of fixed 
chariot races, because there were vast sums of 
money bet, and big purses for the drivers. Daniel 
Mannix, a friend of mine who knows a great deal 
about it, has written that a top driver could make 
a hundred times the salary of a Roman senator, 
and the man who was probably the greatest 
charioteer of all time, a Spanish ex-slave named 
Diocles — a medium-height dark-haired man, by 
the way — was worth about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand 1963 pounds sterling when he 
retired. Diocles once won a race for a side bet of 
more than twenty-five thousand pounds. The 
bet had been that he couldn’t win driving a four- 
horse hitch without a whip. The whip wasn’t 
used to beat the horses, it was a guide. The drivers 
used the reins for coarse steering, so to speak, but 
when it got down to inches, they held the whip 
against one or the other shoulder of the lead horse, 
as a signal.” 

“Sounds very dodgy,” Stirling said. 

“Yes, I think it must have been.” 

“I wouldnt want anything to do with a big 
betting sport,” Stirling said, “though I don’t care 
how much the participants get: they’re making 
the effort, they’re doing the entertaining, they’re 
taking the risk, fair enough, and good luck to them. 
And I agree with you, betting does always carry 
with it at least the risk of corruption. But you 
don’t need betting to attract big crowds. In 
Europe I should think football was the biggest 
spectator sport, and it’s not a big betting game, 
because the pools are really a form of lottery, the 
odds are so high; then comes horse racing — I sup- 
pose that’s the biggest of all betting games; and 
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then motor racing, with no betting at all. And in 
the States it’s horse racing first, motor racing 
second, then baseball and football and basketball 
and that lot, right?” 

“Yes. Motor racing is the second biggest Amer- 
ican spectator sport.” 

“And there isn’t a dollar bet on it, is there, 
even at Indianapolis?” 

“No. Perhaps a few private bets.” 

“I believe there used to be a bit of betting on 
British races, before the war. I’m told there were 
bookmakers at Donington, when the Germans 
came over in 1938. The bookmakers didn’t know 
anything about form, and they posted long odds 
against the Auto-Unions and the Mercs, which, 
of course, came in one, two, three. They couldn’t 
pay off.” 

“Stirling, I used to know a journalist — he 
worked for me for a long time when I was an 
editor — who specialized in turning up corrup- 
tion in government and financial circles all over 
the world. He was very able and very tough- 
minded. I knew he’d been threatened on the one 
hand and offered bribes on the other, and I said 
to him one day: ‘Look here, everyone has a price, 
and what is yours? You should have been either 
dead or rich years ago.’ And he said: ‘It would 
have to be enough so that I’d never need to work 
again and, in addition, enough to compensate me 
for the enjoyment I get out of working, because, 
don’t you see, the first dollar I took would destroy 
me, I never could work again.’ ” 

“I wouldn’t know how to put it better,” Stirling 
said. “If someone came to me, someone I knew 
was worth millions, and said, here’s a signed 
check, fill it in as you please but don’t win tomor- 
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row, I couldn’t do it; not because I’m a saint, not 
because I’m incorruptible, I doubt I am, but be- 
cause he’d be putting me out of motor racing. 
He'd be buying my life, and there isn’t that much 
money. 


ee 
Grave Prix racing is much more of an art now 
than a matter of survival of the fittest, Moss says. 
“I can’t think of anyone who races every week 
«who thinks it’s his bravery that gets him through. 
Bravery is common. In 1954, I think it was, some 
four thousand people wrote to Mercedes-Benz 
asking for a place on the team. They all thought 
they were brave enough for the job, and I daresay 
five hundred or so of them would have been. 
Bravery isn’t hard to find. Skill is something else 
again. Drivers who have only courage don’t drive 
for long. 
“‘T would say courage comes into the equation — 
~ oh; let’s say you’re driving a car belonging to a 
team and a wheel falls off a teammate’s car and 
you see it at the side of the road and you have to 


keep going, in a sister car, identical. That takes a 


‘certain amount of courage. You have an intel- 
lectually valid reason for suspicion: if it was a 
“design error that knocked the wheel off his car, 
the same thing can happen to yours. 

“On the other hand, if a wheel came off my car 





sel today in practice or I had a brake failure in prac- 
“tice and nothing was broken on the car or on 


myself — in other words, if I got away with it — I 
could get into that car as soon.as you could change 
the wheel or put the brakes right and go straight 


out and not worry at all, at all. It is a complete 


-blanking of the mind; it isn’t courage, it’s absolute 
control of the mind. I say to myself, there’s no use 
thinking about it, so I shan’t, and I don’t. 

“Pye had plenty of wheels come off and I’m 
damned sure I know why: I go through the cor- 
ners a bit faster than the next bloke, and doing 
that I put a greater G-loading through the sus- 
pension. [*G” is a symbol ‘for gravity. A car 
_ turning a corner fast enough to produce a force 
of two G’s is exerting a sidewise force equal to 
twice its weight.] The designer of the car may 
say: ‘Right, we can get one G stopping force and 
point-eight G cornering and that’s the lot. Well, 
I know jolly well, boy, I can get one G stopping 
together with point-cight G cornering, together 
with a bump, and it will add up to two or per- 
haps three G’s in that corner. The designer will 
tell you that you can’t, the tire-adhesion factor 
won’t let you — the tires will let go, and the car 
will slide before the force reaches that many G’s — 
but nevertheless you can. I’ve had enough wheels 
come off to know. I’ve had wheels come off and 
brakes fail and steering gear collapse and gear- 
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boxes break up. I’ve had more gearboxes break 
than most people have had in their cars, and Pve 
had my experience to protect me in what people | 
say is a dangerous sport. But do you know one 
thing I would not do, Ken? I would not go up on- 
a thirty-foot board and dive. And yet I know as 
well as you do, boy, that if it’s deep-enough wat 
I’m not going to hurt myself, but I just haven’t got 
the guts to do it. I would hold my nose and eS 
would jump. coe 
“Tt took courage as far as I was coinerned w : 
do the record attempts with the MG on the salt 
flats in Utah in 1957, mainly because they but- 
toned me into the thing and I knew it took three 


miles to stop it and there wasn’t a hope in hell of a 
That I didn’t 


getting out of it if it caught fire. 
like. I had quite a long time to think about it, 
while the thing was building up to one hundred, = 
one hundred and fifty, two hundred, two hundred. 
and fifty miles an hour, and the whole situation. 
was made worse by the fact that when. you'd 


gone through the measured mile you cut the 


ignition and put your foot flat down to suck any 
flames through the engine and out the pipe, and 
when you did that you got a’smell of fuel, of 
fumes throughout the car. You wouldn’t get 
out, because to start with, the lid came down 
from the front — you know, wind pressure would 
hold the nose down even if you could undo it; 
there was a release inside, but if the thing went on 
fire you’d be all thumbs. The runs turned out 
well, though, and I set up five records. 

“ve been truly frightened twice, or. perhaps 
I should say the two times I was most frightened = 


were at Monza in 1958 and Spa in 1960. At | 


Monza I was doing one hundred and sixty miles 
an hour or so in a Maserati when the steering 
sheared on the banking, the wheel just came loose 
in my hands — it was no longer connected to any- 
thing. I had time to think about it, to try to find ` 
something to do, but there was nothing for it. I- 


stood on the brakes, which were nothing — they." 


were sports car brakes, you couldn’t even feel 
them bite at that speed; then I thought maybe I 
could steer it by holding the bare steering shaft 
between my feet, which was silly, of course, but 
gives you an idea how bad the situation really — 
was; I knew I just had to sit and wait, and T knew 
damned well I had to be killed. I was sure we 
were going over the top of the banking. I ripped 
steel posts out of the concrete for more than fifty 
yards. That car slid for a quarter of a mile, blow- 
ing its tires, buckling the wheels, breaking itself 
up. When it stopped, and right side up, I was 
surprised to find myself alive, I can tell you that. 
I could hardly believe it. 

“The other time was when the wheel came off 
in Belgium. I was doing perhaps one hundred and 
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forty miles an hour when the car suddenly went 
into a very violent oversteer condition. First I 
thought I had hit oil, then I saw the wheel go 
past me. I knew I was going to crash. I jumped 
on the brakes and tried to spin the car around. 
It’s best to hit going backward, it distributes the 
shock more evenly over your body. Also, you 
can’t see what you’re going to hit! I took fifty 
miles an hour off it before I hit. I hung on — 
you’d better believe I hung on — until I felt the 
tail start to come up. I knew the car was going 
over, so I let go the wheel — I'd already bent it to 
a pretzel — I let myself go limp, and I went out. 
Next thing I knew, I was on my hands and knees 
beside the road and I couldn’t see and I couldn’t 
breathe. And that frightened me. I was in great 
pain around my chest, and I was afraid I had 
broken ribs and that they would puncture my 
heart or my lungs. That was how Bobby Baird 
died, at Snetterton in 1953. He got up and walked 
around after the crash, and then he died. I was 
more afraid of that happening than I was when I 
knew I was going to hit that bank at around a 
hundred miles an hour. 





“I had myself fairly well in hand, but I did do 
one bad thing; other drivers kept running up, of 
course, Bruce McLaren and Graham Hill and 
Phil Hill and others, and I asked someone, I 
think it was Bruce, to help me breathe by giving 
me artificial respiration. I was confused. He 
wouldn’t do it, and of course he was dead right 
not to, because I could have had broken ribs. In 
fact, my back was broken with three crushed 
vertebrae. 

“At Goodwood, I suppose I must have been 


frightened, but since I don’t remember even get- 


ting out of bed that day — 

“When I did the Portuguese G.P., a couple of 
months after the Spa crash, I remember feeling 
some fear. I was driving the same type of car I’d 
crashed at Spa, and that circuit is tree-lined, and 
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I remember going through a really fast corner, 
one hundred and thirty miles an hour or some- 
thing like that, and the idea flashed through my 
mind, what would happen if a wheel came off 
here? All one can really do is put it out of one’s 
mind. One’s just got to conquer that. It isn’t 
courage, it’s just a case of overcoming whatever 
it is that worries you. 

“People think courage is required for things 
that don’t need it at all. For example, people say 
to me: ‘How do you dare take your hands off the 
wheel to wave to someone in a corner? — maybe 
they’ve heard me lecturing on the subject. of 
one-hand driving on the road, which I think is so 
stupid! What they don’t know is that once a car 
is presented to a corner, other things being equal 
— that is, no oil on the track or something funny 
happening — that car has a sort of line of destiny, 
a line on which the damned thing is going to go 
no matter what; once a car has been set up for a 
corner, it should hold its line at the driver’s will. 
That is one of the primary techniques of high- 
speed driving. I remember doing a demonstra- 
tion in a Healey, in about a ninety-mile-an-hour 
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wide right-hand sweep, where I started on the 
left, set the car up, and then told the student to 
watch the steering wheel, and I would go from 
the very left verge, clip within a couple of inches 
of the apex of the bend, and go out the exit to the 
very verge within, say, three or four inches with- 
out moving the steering wheel a fraction of an 
inch over, say, two hundred and fifty yards. Of 
course, you do compromise with the throttle, 
but I think once you’ve got it set up, you should 
be able to go to nine-tenths motoring anyway. 
Its only when you’re right on the ragged edge, 
at ten tenths, that you do need quite a lot of 
steering to keep the thing exactly in balance, but 
one doesn’t go beyond nine tenths all that fre- 
quently. And so, once you’ve got the thing set 
up, you Can let go with one hand or the other — 




















it doesn’t make any difference, the decision has 
been taken.” 

A racing car, at racing speeds, spends quite a 
lot of time going sideways, “drifting,” as it is 
called, with all four wheels sliding equally. This is 
generally held to be the fastest way through a 

bend, although there is some indication that mod- 
“ern suspensions are altering the picture. When the 
car is going fast enough, and it must be going 
very fast if the road is dry, the driver can provoke 
a drift by turning the steering wheel sharply and 
abruptly — but always smoothly —-and by hit- 
ting the brakes hard, once. ‘The car’s adhesion to 
the road is broken, and it is thereafter steered 
with the throttle, more throttle increasing the 
angle of slide, usually miscalled a “‘drift,” the nose 
pointing to the inside of the bend, and less throt- 
tle decreasing it, because the faster the rear tires 
are spinning on the road, the less grip they have. 
Going through a series of S-bends very fast, a 
< driver can be extremely busy with. the steering 
eo wheel, and a layman sitting beside him would be 
| quite unable to tell what he was doing. He 
¿would be not so much altering the direction of the 











ES, car, in the sense of steering the front of it, as 


altering the whole attitude of the car relative to 
-the road, pointing it now this way and now that 
— in various sliding positions — braking and re- 
storing adhesion of the front wheels separately, 
_ the rear wheels separately, or all four together. 
Going through a long S-bend vat, say, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles an hour, a driver of 
Moss’s caliber might change the whole direction 
in which the car is pointing on the road as many 
as six times. Maintenance of inch-by-inch con- 
trolof a car doing perhaps one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, partially forward and partially 
sideways, is the essence of the difference between 
race driving and ordinary driving. It is a skill 
-dificult to acquire, since it can’t be learned with 
the car going at a safe slow speed. Also, the sud- 
“den appearance of a patch of oil, sand, or a pud- 
‘dle of water can fatally upset the requisite balance. 
Tazio Nuvolari is said to have contributed to 
racing the idea of the controlled four-wheel drift; 
Moss brought to it a radical concept of braking. 
It has from the beginning, since the pioneer days 
¿when a- skid was referred to as “the dread side- 
slip,” been held basic to the driving of any motor- 
‘car, passenger or racing, that the brakes should 
never. be applied in a corner. Brake before the 
corner, accelerate coming out of it, is holy writ. 
Braking while actually in the corner was sup- 
_ posed. to bring automatic disaster — as it did 
often seem to do. Moss upset all that. He ap- 
plied brakes when the car was in the actual cor- 
ner, turning, and then instantly banged on full 
acceleration, so that the car was always under 
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either heavy braking or severe acceleration, and 
spent no time coasting. The difference between 
this technique and the old one can amount to 
useful fractions of seconds, and in the frantic 
world of Grand Prix racing, a tenth of a second. in 
each of ten corners can make the difference. bes 
tween losing and winning, or between winning 
desperately and winning almost easily. 


Mas: attention to the details, the minutiae 
of motor racing has been matched by very few 
drivers indeed; offhand I would say only by 
Piero Taruffi and by Tazio Nuvolari. The at- 
tention he has given to the “Le Mans start” is 
an example. In this method of beginning a race, 
the drivers stand across the track from their | 
parked cars. At flag fall, they run to them, j jump 
in, start the engines, and go. It is used in v 
few races. At any Le Mans type of start, : 
always easy to spot Moss: He was the one ina 
sprinter’s crouch. He had ‘practiced. Almost 
invariably, he was first to the car, first to have the 
engine going, and first away. Really earnest 
drivers watched Moss, not» the starter’s flag. 
Hours of practicing this little-used device seemed 
a waste of time to most drivers. It’s used only in 
long-distance races. What’s the point in getting 
to be expert in something that will save a maxi- 
mum, say, of two seconds in a twenty-four-hour: 
race? Moss wasn’t interested in the two seconds 
at all, He became the fastest Le Mans starter in 
the business in order to have a clear track for the 
first lap, to get well away, and to avoid the: poten- ; 
tial disaster that always lurks in a traffic jam of 
forty or fifty cars, not by any means all of them 
in the hands of front-rank experts, running flat 
out for the first corner. 

Stirling’s determination in the matter was‘ no- 
torious among other drivers, of course. As a gag, 
Mike Hawthorn once blatantly and openly 
jumped the gun, starting to run well before the 
flag fell. The dead hush that always marks a Le 
Mans start at a big race was ripped by Moss’s furi- 
ous and despairing shout: “Mike, you bastard!” 

Reeling with laughter, Hawthorn could barély 
start his own car, and got away well behind ue 
leaders. 

“If, for example, a four-wheel slide gets out òf 
hand,” Moss says, “the driver senses the loss: of 
the vehicle, before it becomes apparent to anyone 
else, through the steering wheel. It’s a funny 
thing, it’s practically a noise. When you lose: the 
back end of a car you just feel it go. When you 
lose the front end you feel a ‘growl’ through the 
steering wheel. You hear a sort of rumble. 
There can’t be any sound, you’d never hear any 
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sound, you’re wearing earplugs and the engine is 
screaming away just behind your head, but I can 
assure you that you nearly hear this sensation, 
this growling, rumbling sound as the thing is 
losing adhesion. When you lose the whole bloody 
vehicle you don’t get either of these sensations — 
I suppose the two just cancel each other out — 
you just know the car is moving sideways more 
than it should be at that moment; say it’s moving 
eight feet sideways per eighty feet forward, and 
that may be exactly what you want, but if the rate 
rises to nine feet sideways per eighty feet forward 
you know somewhere inside you that this is not 
right, and if you worked out the equation quickly 
enough, you know there’s not going to be enough 
road. I wish I could explain that phenomenon 
of the noise better; I cannot. I don’t suppose I 
really hear it. I sense it, somehow.” 

Alf Francis, for years Moss’s personal mechanic, 
has said that Moss clearly has an inexplicable 
anticipatory sense, and that many times he saved 
himself serious trouble by stopping just before a rear 
axle let go or a wheel bearing locked up. 

“I think one must have these extra sensibilities 
if one’s to go on a long time,” Moss says. ‘‘Per- 
haps one’s born with some of them — unusually 
acute vision, for instance — but I think most of 
them are the result of the endless polishing and 
honing, through experience, of quite ordinary 
abilities. I have said before: I think a man can 
do anything he really wants to do. And I suppose 
one must, for safety’s sake, be afraid of some 
things. You know, Dick Seaman died at Spa in 
1939 not because he was so badly hurt in the 
crash, but because he sat in the car after the crash, 
until it began to burn. Seaman died of burns. I 
pounded that into my head, you’d better believe 
I did, until I had come to the point where my 
subconscious could take over, if I had been too 
badly hurt to think. I had that in hand as early 
as 1950. In the Naples G.P. that year a fellow 
burst my front tire and put me off the road into a 
tree. I had some teeth knocked out, and my knee 
was broken, and I was dazed, but the instant my 
car — it was an H.W.M. — had stopped, I was 
out of it and running, broken knee or no broken 
knee, and I went a good way, too.” 

(Said Geoffrey Dupree, the course marshal who 
was the first: man to reach Moss at Goodwood: 
“He was totally unconscious, but his body was 
shifting and moving and struggling, trying to 
leave the car.’’) 

“One’s entitled to be afraid of something like 
that. Pm not sure whether I am more afraid of 
burning, or dying, or if it’s the needlessness of dying 
because you haven’t taken the trouble to think 
ahead a little bit. 

“One must be afraid of some things. After I’d 





got out of the Atkinson Morley Hospital, after 
the Goodwood shunt, I was euphoric, which, as 
you know, is a kind of unreal sense of well-being. 
You noticed it in the hospital, you wrote that I 
couldn’t stop talking. Now, euphoria, if it goes 
far enough, can be very dangerous, because you 
can walk across Piccadilly Circus. at high noon 
perfectly convinced that nothing can touch you; 
you can walk on the ledge of a building and be 
sure you won’t fall off; all natural fears have 
been taken from you. I tried hard to get over 
that. Of course, part of it was because my brain 
had been injured — nothing I could do about that 
until it healed itself. But I tried hard to under- 
stand what was happening to me. One of the 
nurses was very helpful to me about all that. You 
met her, Christine Williams. She knew a lot 
about neurological things; she brought me books 
and medical journals and helped me to plow 
through them. If you’re really euphoric, you’re 
fearless. And if you’re fearless, you’ll kill your- 
self, just walking about, never mind motor racing. 

“Fear is always there and we must control it. 
For example, I will not sit on the pit counter, and 
look at my car standing on the grid, and say to 
myself, that front-wheel hub nut might be loose, 
so I shall just stroll over and tap it with a hammer. 
Once I start doing that I shall have to strip the 
car myself, before every race. I have never gone 
around a car that Alf Francis had prepared to 
check things like that. Never! I would think 
that a ridiculous thing to do. You’ve got to have 
faith in your mechanics, in the people who are 
with you, and you’ve got to have faith in yourself. 
When I get into my car I don’t think I have ever 
in my life consciously considered the point of 
being killed. If you asked me if it was a danger- 
ous sport, I’d say yes, obviously. But not for me, 
I would say the only danger to me is if something 
falls off or somebody spins in. front of me where I 
can’t help hitting him, or if I hit oil on the road, 
But if you asked me didn’t I think it dangerous to 
the point where I might overdrive and go off the 
road, Pd be insulted. It’s as simple as that. 

“It doesn’t frighten me to go over the blind 
brow of a hill at one hundred and sixty or seventy 
miles an hour. I know I shall make it. I say to 
myself, if I say anything, that I know how to do 
this, this is what I have spent my life learning, the 
chance of anything happening is next to nil, and 
Pll do it. : i 

“Whaťs the point of living if one’s not able to 
do at least one thing?” 


j e OER and Barnaby Conrad and Kenneth 
Tynan, to name three of many, have written 
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Hillary can convey the meaning and the emotion 
of mountain climbing; but most descriptions of 


: motor racing have been failures. 


They do not begin to tell what it means to have 
= behind one, as Stirling Moss has behind him, a 
decade and more of driving, at least 125,000 
miles of driving as fast as a fast car can be made 
to. move. No one who has not done this can 
express what it means, and not by any means 
everyone who fas done it can tell of it. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand miles — that’s 
five times around the earth at the equator — flat 
out. One must think about it for an instant, 
looking down like an astronaut, the globe spinning 
in space, and on the rim of it the toy car and the 
small white figure in it. When was the last time 
I drove five miles as fast as the thing I was in 
«would go? When was the last time you did? Five 
` -times flat out around the equator — 
That reminds me, that idea,” Stirling Moss 
“said, ‘fof the exhibits one sees sometimes in 
- toy-shop windows, a little electric train or a car 
running on a freewheeling track; the track spins, 
the toy’s wheels push it away, and the toy stands 
still. If the earth’s speed is a thousand miles an 
hour at the equator, and I believe that’s the figure, 
then if the whole world had a smooth road 
around it, and you could get a car up to a thousand 
miles an hour, would you stand still?” 

“I can’t think why not,” I said. “Its an 
intriguing idea. To do that would be to reduce 
speed. absolutely to absurdity, wouldn’t it? What 
a thing! A thousand miles an hour — and going 
nowhere!” 

“If you went the other way,” Moss said, “with 
the rotation instead of against it, would you do 
two thousand?” 

_ “Ask Ken Gregory [Moss’s manager] to see about 
getting the road built,” I said. “We’ll find out.” 

“*There’s the little matter of a car that would do 
a thousand, too,” Stirling said. 

“By the time the road’s ready, the car will be 
as well, I daresay,” I said. “Think how you’ll be 
denounced in press and pulpit, to coin a phrase. 
‘Mad Moss motors to nowhere. I did it for kicks, 
he says? ” 

“Thats all I could say, and be honest.” 

“Yes. Pm sure plenty of people have quoted 
Aldous Huxley to you as saying that speed is the 
only new sin, the sin of the twentieth century, but 
what he actually did say is that in his view speed 
provides the only genuinely modern pleasure.” 

“Yes. Certainly it’s a great pleasure, speed, and 
it is modern all right, isn’t it? After all, sixty miles 
an hour was first reached within the lifetime of 





C. Heinz, again among many, have done as — -wi 
much for boxing; Sir John Hunt and Sir Edmund 
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gr ta pl re, would you say? 
To start well out, really far out, there used to be _ 
an American driver who said that driving so- 
excited him that he occasionally had an orgasm : 
during a race.’ ae 
“I think the chap must have been round the oS 
bend, don’t you?” Stirling said. “A bit abnormal — 
in some fashion or other. I’ve never had anything 


like that happen to me; no driver has ever told 


me of anything of the sort. Mind you, that’s not 
to say it couldn’t happen. It probably could. 
I’ve heard of that happening to a bullfighter, that 
kind of excitement.” 

“A psychologist might think that particular 
torero a bit odd, Pm afraid.” 

“You mean, of course, because of the connection 
with death, with killing. Yes. Odd, indeed. But 
to go back to driving, great speed is an’ intense 
pleasure; I think it’s instinctive and basic. Pm 


not sure it doesn’t run through all mammals, not ~ 


just humans. You know, if you put a dog in a 
car he’ll stick his head out the window into the 
slipstream and look ahead, and he gives every 
indication of enjoying the sensations of speed. I 
know that some dogs do that because the car’s 
exhaust system is leaking — they can pick up the 
smell though the people in the car cannot, and it 
distresses them — but that can’t always be the 
reason, and you almost never see a dog with his 
head inside a car if there’s a window open. It’s 
true of children, too. A child of two or three will 
sit up and show signs of pleasure, and so many 


children’s games involve speed, don’t they? They- 


don’t know where they’re going and they don’t — 
care. 

“One can’t really enjoy speed to the absolute 
limit if there’s a destination involved. A destina- 
tion introduces an element of obligation, makes 
a job of the whole thing. For real enjoyment, the 
speed itself must be the purpose. For example, 
coming out of a corner into a straight, one’s pur- 
pose is to leave it as fast as possible, and at the 
other end, one’s purpose is to come as close as 
possible to the corner before doing any braking, 
and those purposes are in a sense destinations; but 
in the very middle of the straight, perhaps, one 
can enjoy the sheer sensation, the sheer delight, 
of flat-out speed, when you're in top gear, and the 
pointer on the rev counter has gone around the 
dial as far as it will go. Oddly, I don’t think 
women have this excitement. I think that when 
women drive, they always have a destination.” 

“Probably you’re right, Stirling,” I said. 
“Women are more practical. They are less sus- 
ceptible to aesthetic excitement, one of the reasons 
women artists, musicians are rare. But they’re not 
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less susceptible to sensual excitement, after all. 
Haven’t you found that the sights and sounds, the 
drama, if you like, of motor racing excite some 
women?” 

“Definitely. It may even be true of all women, 
or nearly all. You will certainly find that a woman 
is more receptive to an advance during a race, or 
just before a race, than she is afterward. There’s 
no question about that, and it must be because 
her level of excitement falls after the race is over. 

“In Europe it’s quite an accepted thing that 
when you go motor racing you take your wife, 
your girl friend, mistress, vahine, whatever, with 
you. Most drivers do have a girl and she comes 
along and decorates the pit. If she can, she takes 
times. Perhaps she does nothing. With her, the 
driver can unwind. You come in from dashing 
around the circuit, it’s a fair job, you put a lot 
into it, and then you pull in and you see your girl 
and it’s light relief, it’s like reading a mystery 
novel after being in school all day, and you have 
a little chat with her while they’re changing the 
tires or whatever, and then you say: ‘Well, good- 
bye, sweetie,’ and you’re off. And the moment 
you leave the pits you’ve forgotten about her, 
you’d better believe it, you’re looking at the rev 
counter again. 

“There are lots of girls who hang about, of 
course, as there are around any sport, and of course 
they’re rather different from the regulars, the ones 





people think of as an essential part of the equipe. 
Even Mercedes, an organization that was very 
strict with drivers, saw you had enough sleep, and 
so on; they didn’t frown on your having a girl 
friend. Neubauer might make jokes about them, 
but he would never make the girl feel she was 
unwanted. The most he’d do, he might say: ‘Now, 
look here, keep your mind on the job, boy. I’m 
afraid tonight we’ve got a meeting and you’re not 
going to go out.’ And the strong comradeship 
drivers generally feel toward each other extends 
to the girls. Most drivers are easy to get along with 
anyway, and everyone’s nice to the other chap’s 
girl, or girls, as the case may be. 

“I won’t say everyone approves. Alf Francis 
would approve of the Indianapolis rule: no women 
in the pits. Obviously I don’t agree with him, 
I think I take my motor racing pretty seriously, 
but Alf is really in earnest. A man would have to 
be, to do some of the things he’s done. My God, 
when I think of the times, when we were with 
H.W.M., when Alf would leave England in a 
clapped-out Ford transporter with the cars — just 
enough time, let’s say, to get to Monza before a 
race; drive across France, over the mountains, 
Italy, nonstop, except that he’d probably have to 
get out and crawl under the van two or three 
times to put something right —it was forever 
breaking; get there, unload the cars, and then 
perhaps have to tear down an engine, There were 
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times when Alf went two straight nights without 
sleep, and he’d go three with a few catnaps. So 
Alf’s entitled to any opinions he has about racing, 
he’s earned the right. But for me, I think a pit’s 
all the better for a bit of crumpet, somebody to 
wave to, somebody to take your mind off things, 
if just by chance you come in half a lap ahead, and 
the transmission in bits. 

“And there’s the night to think of, after the race. 
You want to unwind really, no nonsense. Usually 
the drivers won’t be leaving that place directly; 
there’ll be parties, and if it’s a city like Brussels, 
for example, where there are excellent restaurants 
and some swinging nightclubs, everybody wants 
to go out. And you may not feel like being alone. 

“I used to discipline myself so severely, I would 
not have intercourse for five days before a race. 
Later, I began to think that was going pretty 
far; who needs to live at all, allowing oneself sex 
two days out of seven? I believed that if I had 
made love the night before a race, I would be 
physically just that little bit weaker when I drove, 
and that belief was enough for me. Then one 
night before a race at Brands Hatch I was with a 
girl. We were fond of each other, and I abandoned 
my rule. Next day I had seven races, quite a 
few really, only short ones, but seven, and I won 
the lot! I was really swinging, I was in great form. 

“That day didn’t altogether change my mind, 
though. After all, they were short races, I had 
intervals of rest. The night before a really hard 
race, Le Mans, Sebring, the Mille Miglia, or a 
G, Po race\ == no. 

“An odd fact: while I don’t get a conscious sex- 
ual stimulation from driving, as I said, I do get 
a tremendous stimulation; I think of it as intel- 
lectual — that’s not the right word, but it’s a non- 
physical sensation, and it produces a tranquillity 
that is very like the tranquillity that follows a deep 
relationship. Driving does that to me. My mind 
is calm, but very active, and I feel at peace. 

“I know it’s been put forward that one drives 
to prove one’s masculinity because it’s a masculine 
sport like bullfighting and mountain climbing, 
things that women really and truly can’t do, or 
never do well. A most male thing. I don’t know. 
Anyone who’s paid much attention to what some 
have called the blood sports can name homo- 
sexuals who’ve been boxers, bullfighters, racing 
drivers, but none of the latter, at least, were even 
close to the first rank. I don’t think that I drive 
to prove I’m a man. I think I drive for a dozen 
different reasons, but not that one. Still, if it 
were true, I suppose I’d be the last to know. If 
there are those who think I drive to prove Pm a 
man, or that other drivers drive for that reason, 
fair enough, and good luck to them, they know 
something that I do not. 
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“I do think that no woman could become a truly 
great racing driver. I didn’t see the great women 
drivers, Elisabetta Juneck, Kay Petre, ‘Bill’ Wis- 
dom, Gwenda Stewart, and the others, but I 
understand that only Juneck could worry top men 
drivers in Grand Prix cars, and she didn’t drive for 
long. I don’t believe that lack of physical strength, 
ability to hold the car, that sort of thing, keeps 
women from driving as well as men. My sister 
Pat, for example, certainly has ample physical 
energy to do three hundred miles flat out in a 
Grand Prix car. I doubt Pat would even have to 
go into her reserve. It isn’t lack of strength. It’s 
just that women are almost never personally compe- 
titive. In rallying, which is a less demanding form 
of racing, there are women who are very good 
indeed; there are women who will beat all but the 
top men, and beat them easily. But rallying is 
running against the clock, and women do that 
sort of thing very well. Also, rallying makes much 
of minute detail, and women are good at that, too. 
For instance, everywhere in the world where very 
small machines are being assembled, tiny radios, 
subminiature ball bearings, and that sort of 
thing, you'll find women are doing the work 
because men can’t do it as well. Anything 
involving patience, detail. But women will not 
compete, as the Spanish say, mano a mano, hand to 
hand. They will not go into really brutal com- 
petition with another person; they will not, or 
they cannot, as a rule, reach the highest plane 
of the competitive urge, where a man will say: 
‘Right, now I’ve had enough of hanging about, 
now PII have a go, now we’re going to separate the 
men from the boys here.’ No, they won’t do that. 
Mind, I’m not saying that’s wrong, or a bad 
thing, I’m just saying that’s the way it is. When 
someone says that if women ran the governments 
of the world there’d be no wars, no argument 
comes from my corner of the room. It’s probably 
true. 

“You'll notice that in driving a woman passen- 
ger, sometimes she’ll pay attention to how fast 
you’re going, she’ll watch the speedometer, and 
when you go over the limit at which she’s com- 
fortable, you'll sense that she’s pushing her right 
foot on the floorboard, or she’ll reach for the grab 
handle, and then of course, unless you’re a hope- 
less clot, you’ll back off ten miles an hour. But 
if the speedometer is disconnected, or unlighted 
at night, she may not object at all, providing you 
work up speed slowly and drive very smoothly. 
In other words, she’s probably just not aware. 

“I had a date with a girl one time, we were ina 
Mini-Cooper; I’ve forgotten where we were going, 
but it was a bit of a journey, and after fifty or 
sixty miles she told me she thought it was very 
amusing that a friend of hers who had an M.G.A., 
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a solicitor or something, drove much faster than 
I did. I asked her what was the fastest she thought 
we’d been doing — the speedo cable was broken, she 
couldn’t tell from that — and she said, oh, around 
fifty, which was pretty funny because she was 
about thirty miles an hour out of the way. Of 
course, she was no doubt a poor judge of speed, 
but she didn’t think she’d been going fast because 
she hadn’t felt any violent movements of any 
kind, and that’s how most people judge. I should 
say right here, however, that I can think of six 
nonprofessionals who, in my opinion, drive really 
well, and four of them are women. 

“Another woman — lets say, a top woman 
driver — will sit there, you can go very fast indeed, 
right on up, and she’ll be tranquil, outwardly at 
least, and she may say she’s enjoying the ride, but 
I believe that what she’s enjoying are the points 
of technique she finds interesting; she’s not enjoy- 
ing speed for the sake of speed. Fair enough, most 
passengers do not, but I at least have never found 
a woman who I think enjoyed speed for its own 
sake, either driving or being driven. I think it’s a 
peculiarly male reaction. It satisfies something 
fundamental in men. You and I can certainly 
expect to live to see trains doing one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred miles an hour, and 
people will be mad to travel on them, you’ll see. 
As for aircraft, the Concorde, the jet passenger 
plane the British and French governments are 
planning, will do about fourteen hundred and 
fifty miles an hour!” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘but you can’t have windows in 
anything that’s doing fourteen hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. The passengers will be sitting there 
reading or watching a cinema; perhaps the captain 
will come on the blower and say there’s a tail wind 
and the airplane is indicating sixteen hundred; 
they'll think: ‘My, that’s quick, isn’t it?’, and 
go back to watching the screen — they won’t have 
any sensation of speed at all.” 

“True enough,” Stirling said. “When you get 
down to it, speed matters only in a motorcar or 
on a motorbike. Nothing else goes fast enough, on 
land, carrying only one man, or at the most, two; 
speed on water seems to me to be imprecise,uncon- 
trolled; speed underwater, or in the air, doesn’t 
produce any sensation, really, doesn’t count. 

“No. For me it has to be in a motorcar, in 
contact with the earth, if not by much, and a 
man using his hands, his feet, his eyes, his brain 
to balance inertia and momentum and gravity 
and centrifugal force in an equation that changes 
ten times a second; in a vehicle, if you like, that 
represents the best efforts of the most skillful 
specialist designers in the world, and a beautiful 
thing, too— you must admit, there have been 
very few ugly racing cars; that is living, and in the 
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company, if you like, of the dozen or fifteen men 
in the world who can do what you’re doing, and, 
let’s say, on a real circuit like the Nurburg Ring, 
that is motor racing, and when you think of it in 
that fashion, as it really is, you realize that it’s 
absurd to compare it with any other sport. I’m 
not being provincial, I am not narrow-minded, I 
hope I’m not, but I really do believe that: there is 
nothing in life so satisfying. Caracciola said it 
years ago, that it was the most intoxicating 
sensation in life, something like that. And it is!” 

“Hear, hear!” I said. ‘‘And hot sunshine and 
a bright-blue sky!” 

“Blue sky, nothing!” Stirling said. “In the 
pouring rain, in a half-cloudburst. The sun 
coming out in the last lap, if you like, for the 
finish.” 


I LOOKED down the long settee at him: immac- 
ulate in hand-sewn Italian loafers, gray flannel 
slacks, a blue jacket; he was silent for ten seconds; 
he was waiting for me to say something, looking 
at me. This was long after Goodwood, after the 
Atkinson Morley Hospital, but before his second 
trip back to St. Thomas’s, where they would saw 
a piece of bone out of his pelvis and prop up his 
left eye socket with it; now his left eye was lower 
in his face than the right, and the eye itself pointed 
off at a slight angle, looking past me. ‘‘You are 
a damned strange man,” I thought, ‘‘and there is 
certainly a hell of a hot little fire burning in you 
somewhere. I don’t know where you’re headed; 
I hope you get there. But you won’t be going 
motor racing anymore.” 

I walked over to the big window and looked out. 
There are temporary buildings in the street, the 
view is not enchanting. Life looks real out there, 
though, and sometimes, in contrast, the living 
room in the Moss house seems unreal in its new- 
ness and its shiny near-perfection, in the eerie 
sensation that there are many motors humming 
unseen, hidden in the walls. 

I came back. 

“The transport pilots say flying is no fun any- 
more,” I said, ““‘because the black box does every- 
thing, and if you want to land in London you 
have to start letting down over Paris. There aren’t 
many generations of pilots left. Of fighter pilots, 
none, we’re watching the last one. Can you think 
of Formula cars without drivers, big black boxes 
doing the steering and the shifting, and treading 
on the loud pedal?” 

“No, never,” Stirling said. “The race would 
be totally without excitement.” 

“Do you think that means that people come to 
see races in the hope of seeing the drivers hurt?” 

“No, but I don’t think we’ll see that question 
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convenience in gracious home entertaining. Meet, for the 
first time, our new line of Entertainment Appliances. 
Handsome new Warming Tray, for example, that keeps 
your Lobster Newburg hot for serving. One even has a 
“Keeps Warm” drawer for rolls, pastry, warming plates. 
A new Griddle for grilling (and serving!) cocktail sausages 
and other hot hors d’oeuvres. A new High-Dome Skillet 
that doubles as a lovely server, too. An Electric Slicing 
Knife for carving that party roast (and dozens of other 
things) quickly and perfectly. Even a new stainless-steel 





Automatic Coffee Urn that brews and serves up to 30 cups. 

Before you plan your next buffet or dinner party, plan 
on visiting your General Electric dealer. He'll show you 
12 new ways to lighten your work and brighten your 
table. (And 12 smart ways to wish someone a Merry Christ- 
mas!) General Electric Company, Portable Appliance De- 
partment, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress fs Our Most Important Product 
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answered definitely until someone works out a 
way to fit fifty thousand lie detectors to fifty 
thousand people watching a Grand Prix race. 
But driverless cars, never. That would ruin every- 
thing.” 

“What, then, in the year 2000?” 

“Smaller cars, lighter, lower. This will be pos- 
sible because you’ll have a smaller engine: a gas 
turbine, perhaps, or a Wankel engine about as 
big as your head, perhaps even a steam engine, 
maybe a tiny sixteen-cylinder petrol engine with 
cylinders the size of florins. The car will have 
two hundred and fifty miles an hour available, 
and I’m probably being conservative. The sus- 
pension and the adhesion will be fantastic, in- 
credible; the car will track through any corner, 
the drift will be forgotten, and the words ‘under- 
steer’ and ‘oversteer’ will be quaint historical 
terms that nobody uses anymore.” 

“The driver?” 

“I think he’ll lie down flat, his face right up in 
front next to the accident; he’ll steer with a tiller 
or with levers, have a brake pedal for his left foot 
and a throttle for his right. He’ll have a periscope 
rearview mirror. The transmission, if there is one, 
will be automatic, of course. No gear shifting 
whatever.” 

“Wort it be rough to drive in that position, 
Stirling?” 

“They said it would be rough to drive a Formula 
One car- with the seats turned practically into 
hammocks, but we did it. And those cars are 
comfortable once one’s in them, you know, very 
comfortable.” 








“Yes. 
Two Auto-Unions couldn’t be handled, with the 
driver way up in front.” 

“Right,” Stirling said. “But they managed, up 


And they said the old pre-World War 


to around two hundred miles an hour. Rose- 
meyer. Nuvolari. It was only a matter of getting 
used to the position. I had a Kieft years ago; I sat 
so far forward in it that if I crept up on the grid 
Pd reach out and wind it back with the front 
wheels! I never thought that car dicey in the 
least.” 

“Al right, but with your face ahead of the front 
wheels, and about six inches off the deck!” 

“Ken, did you ever stop to think, when the man 
runs a Boeing or a Comet jet down the runway at 
one hundred and sixty miles an hour, he’s sitting 
so far in front of his wheels it’s not to be believed. 
It would just be a matter of getting used to it, 
driving up front lying down; just a matter of con- 
ditioning, like everything else. Perhaps you’d do 
what the Auto-Union people did, recruit motor- 
bike riders, men who’d never driven a racing car, 
and so had nothing to unlearn; they thought that 
was the normal place to be, up in front. Rose- 
meyer was the best Auto-Union driver, and he 
was a bike rider.” 

“Would you like to drive a car like that, Stirling, 
a two-hundred-and-fifty-mile-an-hour Grand Prix 
car, lying flat on your belly?” 

“Now, yes. In the year 2000, no. Do you 
realize that in the year 2000 I'll be over forty-five 
years old?” 

“No! It can’t be true!” 


“Tt is, though. Pll be getting on.” 
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— On Christmas Day, 1961, 
_-«* I lew American’s 
last non fan-jet flight. 


The American Airlines fan-jet story 






la 


The pilot, Captain Wynne. Our last non fan-jet flight was Dec. 25, 1961. We now have 64 fan-jets. The next airline has 23. 


When I left Chicago that day, the plane {#518} had 
already been given a retirement dinner. 

{Roast beef, speeches and a gold watch.} 

This was the last take-off with an ordinary jet that I 
ever made. When I landed in Los Angeles, #518 went 

-back to the shop to become an Astrojet. 

This meant fan-jet engines and 30% more power. Its 
quite an operation and takes a higher stabilizer, more 
wing sweepback, a ventral fin under the tail and so on. 

In fact, American is the only transcontinental airline 
that has fan-jet engines on every jet in its fleet. 

Today, Astrojet #518 takes off in 1/3 of a mile less 
runway than ordinary jets and climbs 30% faster. 
And you dont have to be a pilot to tell the difference. 
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A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE REMARKABLE NEW 


ANY ONE OF THESE 
FOR $1 A VOLUME 





577. THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
by WILL DURANT 


Publisher’s retail prices total $76 


404. THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 






Publisher’s retail prices, 
if bought separately, total $39 





281. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The War Years 
by CARL SANDBURG 
Illustrated 
Publisher's retail price $36 


- 568. A HISTORY OF THE PLANTAGENETS 
by THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


Publisher’s retail price $21.50 





LIBRARY-BUILDING SYSTEM OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


VALUABLE LIBRARY SETS 


IN A SHORT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ... You SIMPLY AGREE TO BUY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS O 
ALTERNATES WITHIN A YEAR... CHOOSING THEM FROM AMONG AT LEAST 200 THAT WILL BE AVAILABL 


469. THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR HOME USE 
Edited by ROBERT E. ROTHENBERG, M.D. 

Publisher’s retail price $50 


OMPLETE 


f SMPLETE COMPLETE 
PLAYS 
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560. BERNARD SHAW 
Complete Plays with Prefaces 
Publisher’s retail price $45 





AN UNPRECEDENTED HOME LIBRARY-BUILDING PLAN 


Te OBVIOUS purpose of this suggested trial is to have you 
discover, by actual experience, the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity you will have as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club to build a well-rounded home library at little cost— 
through the Club’s unique Book-Dividend system. You will be 
in a position to acquire—as long as you choose to remain a 
member—other valuable sets besides those shown here, as well 
as expensive single volumes, all for trifling sums. 


* YOU BEGIN AT ONCE AND THE SYSTEM IS 
SIMPLE © With each one of the four books you engage to buy 
during the trial, and later if you continue, you will receive a 
Book-Dividend Certificate, which can then be redeemed for 
your choice of a fine library volume, simply by adding the 
nominal sum called for in each case. At present more than 100 
different works are available for this purpose, and most of the 
volumes require only one certificate plus $1.00. 


x HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The Club’s Book-Divi- 
dend system actually is patterned upon the profit-sharing sys- 
tem of consumer cooperatives. The Club regularly sets aside 
what is termed its Book-Dividend Fund. As this total accumu- 
lates, entire editions of valuable books and sets are contracted 


for with publishers, and then the books themselves are d 
tributed among members. Over the past thirty years Book-c 
the-Month Club members have received through this Boo 
Dividend system—which lately has been widened and vast 
improved—the staggering total of more ag 280,000,0 
worth of books (retail value). a W 


Æx GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMII 
No whit less important than this almost incredible librar 
building plan are three other long-proved benefits of memb 
ship in the Club. First, as a member, you have a wide ch 
among the new books—more than 200 a year. More often t 
not, you will find that among these Club choices are the pi 
ticular books you promise yourself to read. Second, the Clul 
prices to members on the average are 20% below the publi: 
ers’ retail prices—a continuing economy over and above 1 
savings on Book-Dividends. Finally, and perhaps most impi 
tant, you will discover that the Club’s unique method of ope 
tion really insures you against missing the new books you fu 
intend to read, but so often fail to read through sheer ov 
sight or overbusyness. This insurance alone—if it works ı 
in your case, as it has with literally hundreds of thousands 
busy readers—makes the suggested trial good sense. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. ¢ 345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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A MEAL AT SCOTT’S 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Of all restaurants in my experi- 
ence, I believe I prefer Scott’s, in 
London just off Piccadilly Circus, 
to any other. Scott’s food is very 
good, and although one might find 
its equal at a dozen other places, the 
total sense of well-being and enjoy- 
ment imparted by Scott’s to its cus- 
tomers seems to me quite beyond 
comparison. 

After so broad an endorsement I 
am aware that it may seem incon- 
gruous to add that I always order 
the same meal at Scott’s, except on 
the day — Tuesday, if I remember 
correctly — when the menu offers 
as a specialty, in season, ‘‘Steak, Kid- 
ney, Mushroom & Oyster Pudding.” 
It would be a sad mistake not to 
order this dish at Scott’s whenever 
it is available. Otherwise, the meal 
on which I have long since stabilized 
is simply smoked salmon, grilled 
sole, creamed spinach, a bit of 
cheese, and a half carafe of Chablis. 

I am sure one could adventure in 
Scott’s menu with results just as satis- 
factory, but I happen to like its 
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version of this simple meal, and I 
don’t like to waste one of my infre- 
quent chances to get it. I think 
fondly of the thin, lightly buttered 
slices of the delicious buff-colored 
hovis bread that accompanies the 
salmon at Scott’s. True, it is offered 
with smoked salmon at most places 
in England, but at Scott’s it may be 
counted on to have the ‘‘spread-to- 
the-edge” quality that Alfred Lunt 
holds to be the touchstone of the 
first-class establishment. 

Prices at Scott’s are middling high 
by London standards, very low in 
comparison with New York’s. The 
menu price of the meal that I men- 
tion would come to about $7.00. I 
doubt that it could be matched, item 
for item, at any price by a New York 
restaurant, to say nothing of the 
other virtues accompanying it at 
Scott’s. 

What first attracted me so power- 
fully to Scott’s was the hospitality, 
the mannerliness, the whole impec- 
cable rightness with which one is 
received there, even though he be a 
total stranger. This is hardly a qual- 
ity to be found in the supposedly 
“best? — that is, the most expensive 
— restaurants of New York, where a 
“friend of the house” gets at least 
commonplace service, while the stran- 
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ger is, more often than not, ornately 
mistreated. 

Scott’s deportment is rather the 
expression of a true professionalism, 
the rigid adherence to an inflexibly 
high standard for a long time, the 
understanding of what is best and 
the refusal of all else. Such a con- 
cept must include the proprietors as 
well as the managers, reaching down 
to the very bottom of the staff. Ob- 
sequiousness is just as disagreeable 
as neglect. The staff at Scott’s, one 
realizes, has too much experience 
and respect for its own functions to 
be guilty of either. 

In appearance and the physical 
comfort it affords, Scott’s suggests 
a late Victorian scene, with much 
mahogany and marble, lofty ceilings, 
and no crowding of tables. The oys- 
ter bar’s red leather armchair stools, 
flanked by a vast arrangement of 
fresh flowers, are on the right, just 
inside the main entrance. At the 
left, one receives a courtly bow from 
Alfredo Cipriani, Scott’s elegantly 
turned-out receptionist, who has 
been with the restaurant for forty- 
four of his seventy years. He is 
standing just outside the entrance to 
the Window Room, smaller and per- 
haps quieter than the Grill Room 
which accommodates most of Scott’s 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 2026. 


REMEMBER THIS DATE...1T’S DOOMSDAY 


This Doomsday is nothing to scoff 
at. It is not the work of crackpots. 
It is a carefully considered esti- 
mate published in Science maga- 
zine by three serious scientists. 

These men have been studying 
the rate at which people have been 
giving birth to people since 5000 
B.C. Then they calculated ahead 
and concluded that on November 
13, 2026 the planet earth will con- 
tain 50 billion people (current to- 
tal: less than three billion). And 
that, unless our world’s production 
of food is stepped up immeasur- 
ably, these people will almost cer- 
tainly starve. 

If our heaping dinner tables 
make Doomsday seem absurd; if 
our highly publicized crop sur- 
pluses make the Starvation Age 
seem remote, ponder this: 

If those 50 billion future citi- 
zens were invited to share our 
plenty, they could eat their way 
through America’s gigantic stored 
surpluses in less than one day. 

That’s the population explosion 
you’ve heard about. 

Cyanamid has heard about it, 
too. That’s one reason why several 
hundred Cyanamid scientists and 
technicians are at work in a new 
Agricultural Research Center—a 
rolling, 640-acre laboratory-farm 


near Princeton, New Jersey. 

There, they work, read, talk and 
sometimes stare out at the coun- 
tryside. They consider, as the au- 
tos roll by, that New Jersey now 
has 800 persons per square mile 
(and so, incidentally, has Japan). 
And that in 2026 it will have 
10,000 per square mile (and so, in- 
cidentally, will Japan). All of 
which makes them search a little 
harder for ways to match that 
population explosion with a food 
explosion. 

These scientists know that agri- 
cultural science must hurry. It 
must replace two ears of corn with 
four, four chickens with eight, 
eight hogs with sixteen. Then they 
must do it again. And again. 

The people of Princeton are 
confident that they can do it. Al- 
ready they are discovering which 
nutrients produce the biggest, 
healthiest livestock. They are 
growing plants in man-made, man- 
controlled temperatures ranging 
from arctic to jungle; in humidi- 
ties ranging from desert to New 
York in August. 

They’re discovering better ways 
to cope with insects, too. Right 
now, insects and disease eat or de- 
stroy 30% of all the food we plant. 
With fifty billion mouths to feed, 


we really won’t be able to afford 
that kind of free-loading much 
longer. — 

Much progress has already been 
made. Cyanamid’s AUREOMYCIN® 
chlortetracycline has helped farm- 
ers cut more than a third off the 
time it takes to bring plump, 
tender broilers to market. 

And much progress is being 
made today. A new insecticide 
called CYGON® dimethoate is stop- 
ping barnyard flies dead in their 
tracks. Fly-free cattle, science 
knows, will stay healthier and 
give more milk. 


Cyanamid subscribes to the 
often-ignored axiom: Look after 
the future in the present. That’s 
one reason for the new multi- 
million dollar Princeton Agricul- 
tural Center. 


Another reason is that agricul- 
tural research is sound, profitable 
business. Good ideas that have 
reached their time usually are. 

This is the story of one research 
effort by one Cyanamid division. 
Eleven other divisions operate in 
the United States and eighty-seven 
foreign countries. Working to- 
gether they create an atmosphere 
charged with diversity, alertness, 
and progress. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
WAYNE, NEW JERSEY 


- customers. 
_ charm, the Edwardian decor of the 
- Window Room seems to me unbeat- 


For solid comfort and 


able; like everything else in the res- 


_ taurant, its draperies, upholstery, 
and linens are immaculate. 


A note on the back of Scott’s 


-menu tells us that the place was 


pet $d 


called Scott’s Oyster and Supper 


-< Rooms in 1891, and taverns had oc- 
` cupied its site as early as the seven- 
teenth century. But it is in fact a 


Copyreaders 


By WILLIAM BOURKE 


~ Witam Bourke formerly worked on the 


main copy desk of the New York DAILY NEWS. 
This is his first appearance in the pages of 


Accent on Living. 


By-lines reward reporters for meri- 


torious work, but the copyreader’s 
| proudest efforts go unheralded. Only 
his fellow copyreaders appreciated 
_ the skill and wit of my former col- 
_ league, the late Max Hawkins, when 
he encountered a pedantic report of 


an educators’ symposium on the 


earning power of intellectuals. 


First Hawkins boiled into one suc- 
cinct sentence the wordy quotes 
which a careless rewrite man had 
lifted from the publicity handout. 
“Intellectuals can’t be so smart, 


“they aren’t rich,’ was Hawkins’ 


version. 
This simplification enabled him to 
delete about half of the remaining 


_wordage. Then he tucked his tongue 


firmly in his cheek and scrawled off 
the headline: 


THINKERS FAILURES, 
PROFESSORS THINK 


Names and spellings are the copy- 
reader’s specialty. He knows that 
Macy’s uses the apostrophe but Gim- 
bels doesn’t; that Procter of soap 
fame spells it with an e; that the 


British insist on calling it the Court 


of St. James’s; that there is a West 
Coast educator named KleinSchmid; 
and, if he is old enough, that Phila- 
delphia once harbored a public fig- 
ure named WillB Hadley — just like 
that. 

When the copyreader is browsing 
through an account of the Teapot 
Dome scandal, he is quick to point 
out that the reporter erred on the 


fine example of what is well worth 
preserving from the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. In New 
York it would have been torn down 
or redecorated or become a famous 
‘institution’? — that is, overcrowded, 
arrogant, and overpriced. But in 
London it remains intact, a haven for 
any visitor, any stranger. 

A Londoner was lunching with me 
one day last fall. We met, had a 
drink, and I said, tentatively, “I 


name of Jess Smith’s ex-wife; she is 
Roxie Stinson, not Stimson. 

Without batting an eye he changes 
a title in a United Press Interna- 
tional dispatch to read ‘‘the Mar- 
quess of Milford Haven.” ‘‘Mar- 
quis” is a French title, he explains; 
the British do not use it. If there is 
argument, he’ll send a copyboy to 
the morgue for Burke’s Peerage and 
prove it. 

It was discovered in the era of 
yellow journalism that big type, if 
it blazoned the right thing, would sell 
newspapers. Headlines play on hu- 
man emotions, frequently the baser 
ones. Love and war, fire and flood, 
crime and violence are the stuff that 
circulation managers’ dreams are 
made on. 

The first reading of a story often 
suggests the perfect combination of 
words for a headline, yet if they will 
not fit into the allotted space, the 
travail and brain sweat required to 
evolve the final results are known 
only to the copyreader and his God. 

News values differ in different 
places. What may seem a common- 
place here or in Japan may be quite 
unusual in France. Le Parisien 
Libéré gave this item a two-column 


play: 
EVERY JAPANESE TAKES A BATH 
AT LEAST ONCE A DAY! 


Fred Remington did a fine head 
for the Pittsburgh Press on the escape 
of a truckload of hogs: 


Brakeless Truck Chutes the Shoats, 
Hog-Ties Rush Traffic in West End 


I like the one Sam Gordon of the 
Washington, D. C., Daily News 
wrote about the butcher who cheated 
by having an electric fan play on 
his scales: 


LOOK, NO HANDs! 


Just before Ranger clinched the 
America’s Cup races in 1937, John 
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thought we might lunch at Scott’s, 
and I reserved a table there.” 

““Good,” said the Londoner. ‘‘So 
did I.” 

Not knowing quite what to say 
next, I said, ‘‘My table is in the 
Window Room.” 

“So is mine,” said the Londoner. 

Everything at Scott’s was in great 
shape. I am not sure whose table 
was canceled, but it must have made 
some latecomer very happy. 


Oliver had a dandy in the New York 
Post: 


RACE IS ALL OVER 
BUT THE YACHTING 


Jack Iams did a double-twister for 
the News about the gardener who 
flopped as a bank robber: 


Gardener (a Green Thug) 
Is All Thumbs in Bank 


My former colleague, Sydney Pen- 
ner, dealt with the approaching fall 
of French Premier Pflimlin’s Cabinet: 


PFLIMLIN’S CHANCES 
GROWING PFLIMSIER 


This recalls one I did for the Phila- 
delphia Record when Lily Pons broke 
down while singing an aria: 


LA PONS TCHOKES 
ON TCHAIKOWSKY 


William B. Murphy, for whom I 
worked, liked copyreaders, although 
he knew that all of them were a 
little touched —if they weren’t, 
they wouldn’t be copyreaders. He 
continually lamented the fact that 
so few young men asked him for 
jobs, apparently unaware that only 
seasoned veterans were able to meet 
his exacting requirements. As one 
of his men once put it, “What Murf 
is looking for is a 25-year-old copy- 
reader with 20 years experience.” 








riceless... 


he incredible equation 
f talent, vision and in- 
diration that produces 
work of art exists fora 
ioment in time, then 
anishes forever. But its 
npact on mankind is 
imeless — its master- 
'tork leaving an indel- 
zle mark on each person 
tho experiences it. 


unique... 


What the artist con- 
ceives and creates 
shapes whole civiliza- 
tions. It may be so per- 
fect that it becomes the 
prototype fora thousand 
imitations. It may be a 
monumental failure that 
still stuns the mind by 
the sheer inventiveness 
of its concepts. Often 
the final verdict is a cen- 
tury in coming. 


yours... 


Art exists all around us, 
to apprehend and enjoy. 
The spoon in your cof- 
feecup, the pattern in 
your favorite drapes, a 
building you enter, the 
paperweight on your 
desk, a magazine ad, a 
pitcher, a page ina book. 
Learning to see it is one 


of life’s most exciting, 


enriching experiences. 
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Art in 


America? 


ART IN AMERICA is the 
unique hard-cover mag- 
azine devoted to seeing 
and exploring our won- 
derful world of creativity 
in all its forms. In its 
pages man’s greatest 
achievements are illus- 
trated and examined. 
ART IN AMERICA offers 
NLU Ee -Wel (eh CELE EUGI moll 
paintings, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, photographs, 
furniture and artifacts 
that are man’s greatest 
heritage from the past 
and man’s greatest leg- 
acy to the future. But 
even more, it offers you 
the priceless gift of 
learning to see and know| 
and vitally experience 
the myriad beauties that 
constitute ART IN 
AMERICA. 


special 
charter 
subscriptio 
offer: 





Ant in Aka 


635 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Please send me ART IN AMER 
for one year (6 issues), regularly § 
each at the special Charter Subs: 
tion Price of only $2.50 each, $ 
for the year. A savings of $3.00 
regular subscription costs. This 
expires November 30th, 1963. 


NAME——__$__——. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


ZONE——_STATE—__—______ 
Ot enclose payment of $15.00. 
D Bill me later. 








“Painted Man” 
by Joseph Hirsch 
$10 matted 14” x 18” (plus $1 shipping) 


COLLECT 


ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 
BY AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST 
ARTISTS 


unique cooperative venture en- 
ables you to buy original works of 
art for as little as $10 each. Discov- 
er for yourself—through Associated 
American Artists—the rare and fas- 
cinating experience of owning and 
collecting original works of art; 
works by such great artists as 
Altman, Hirsch, Greenwood, Soyer, 
Florsheim, Gross and others. 


For free 40-page catalog containing 
47 different illustrations of signed 
originals, send 25 cents for handling. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, Studio 310 


City, Zone, State 














The Atrocious Christmas Card 
SEES ETS 


BY MARY DEAN 


Mary Dean is the nom de plume of two Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusells, ladies. One is a writer of fiction who gradu- 
aled from Radcliffe; the other is an alumna of Bennington. 


Yesterday, while we were at the 
stationer’s, we noticed that the large 
books of sample Christmas cards had 
arrived, and we lost no time in 
studying them. This year we are 
going to get to work on our Christ- 
mas cards early, and they are going 
to be perfect: original, but not 
bizarre; restrained, but not afraid of 
feeling; joyful, as befits the season, 
but with a sweet underlying sober- 
ness. Our cards are going to be like 
ourselves, in fact — perceptive, but 
delicate; keen, but never sharp; 
warm, but not cloyingly effusive. 

We are going to send a great many 
cards. For the last few years we have 
cut corners because of the incredible 
demands on our time at the holiday 
season. There are all sorts of people 
we want to remember, and it might 
be a good idea to start jotting their 
names down as we think of them, so 
we will have them on hand when the 
time comes. This will prevent that 
foolish business which occurred last 
year, when one of us had eleven 
cards left and could think of nobody 
to send them to. 

The cards we choose this year 
must have a generous expanse of 
blank paper, because we are going to 
write a note on each. Not just a 
line above our signature, but a 
warm message briefly summing up 
our year, reaffirming our friendship, 
and including suitable holiday sen- 
timents. 

We had not turned many pages in 
the first sample book when we real- 
ized all over again how difficult it is 
to pick out a perfect Christmas card. 
It is not surprising how few of our 
friends are able to select tastefully. 

We decided it would be a help if 
someone wrote a primer of don’ts 
for Christmas cards. But when we 


| thought about the people we knew 


with enough sensitivity to do the 
job, we recalled our New Year’s 
resolution (lying these ten months in 
desuetude) not to pass the buck, and 
we shouldered the task ourselves. 
A stand must be made against 
family-photograph Christmas cards. 
Taken by amateurs and cheaply 
reproduced by the dozens, they are 


taan 


usually dreadful pictures, technical- 
ly. If they are recent shots, they are 
framed against an ersatz Christmas 
background, and the family smiles 
emit a patently false holiday gaiety. 
More often, they were taken last year 
under the Christmas tree or before 
the decorated fireplace, and though 
authentic, are out-of-date. That 
cocker spaniel on the hearth, for 
instance, was run over in August. 
And that plump, spectacled girl in 
pigtails has lost fifteen pounds, wears 
her hair in a pouf, has contact lenses, 
and threatens to leave home if her 
family sends out that hideous shot 
of her. 

A noxious variant of the family 
photograph is the aerial shot of the 
family place. People who own prop- 
erty which they count in acres are 





inordinately fond of seeing these 
acres from on high, and have a 
touching conviction that their friends 
share this pleasure. Nearly all aerial 
Christmas cards have a queer light- 
struck place a little behind or on one 
side of the house. This is practically 
never the garage going up in flames, 
but is the swimming pool with the 
sun reflected on it. 

If there are neither children 
nor a country place in the life of 
a Christmas-photograph enthusiast, 
friends are likely to get a picture of 
the family pet, or pets. We cannot 
express ourselves too vehemently 
against that snapshot of the backs of 
two director’s chairs, with “Merry” 
written across one and ‘“‘Christmas”’ 
across the other, and two sullen 
poodles in Santa Claus caps cringing 
on the seats. 
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| WAS TIRED 
OF LIVING 
ON LOW PAY 


So | Started Reading The 
Wall Street Journal 


I work in a large city. Over a period of 
time I noticed that men who read The 
Wall Street Journal are better dressed, 
drive better cars, have better homes and 
eat in better restaurants, 

“Im tired of living on low pay!” I 
said to myself. “I’m going to see if The 
Wall Street Journal can help ME.” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and it DID, Since I started read- 
ing The Journal, my income has increased 
from $9,000 to $14,000 a year. 

This story is typical. Because the re- 
ports in The Wall Street Journal come 
to you daily, you get quick warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests or 
seize a profit. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-10 











(always a picture of a poinsettia, 


always limp, with a blurred signa- 


Let us make one thing clear. It is| 


not the idea of the Christmas photo- | 
graph we object to, but the prevail- | 


‘ing mediocrity of the photography 


and the vulgarity of the subject 
matter. We have, ourselves, sent out 


| perfectly charming photographs of | 


our children for Christmas cards. 
But in these cases the pictures them- | 
selves stood out as minor works of | 
art. Those young profiles, with back | 
lighting from the fire, touched every- | 
one who saw them, whether they | 
personally knew our youngsters or) 
not. But we digress — | 

There must be a stop to all profes- | 
sional Christmas cards. We do not 
want to hear from our dentist, our 
bank, or even our psychiatrist at this | 
holy and innocent season. Last year | 
the card from our Savings and Loan 
bank was a reproduction of a New 
England landscape, hand-pasted on 
heavy gilt paper, folded four times, 
with tissue paper inside. Not two 
weeks later we heard that the inter- 
est rate on our loan had advanced a 
quarter of a percent. To add insult) 
to injury, we received two identical 
cards from the bank, the envelopes 
addressed in different female hands, 
since different secretaries had du- 
plicated lists. We were filled with 
the gravest apprehensions as to the | 
soundness and efficiency of this 
financial institution. 

Don’t think we are not demo- 
cratic in our disapproval of profes- 
sional Christmas cards. It makes no 
difference to us whether the people | 
or institutions involved are richer or 
poorer than we are. One of our most 
painful moments every year is the 
discovery, sometime during the week 
before Christmas, of that rain-soaked | 
card from the garbage man. It is 


which has over the years turned us 
against this harmless flower; it is 


ture; and we never find it the first 
day it is slid under the garbage can | 
handle, but on the second day, lying 
in the driveway, after the dogs and 
the elements have had their way with | 
1t. 

The upshot of our study of Christ- 
mas card samples was that we could 
find nothing we liked. So in the 
afternoon we went over to the Art 
Museum and discovered just the 
right thing among the lovely post- 
cards they sell there near the door. 
It’s a detail from a Christmas altar | 
triptych by Cranach the Elder 
(1472-1553) showing just the sleeve 












The Day We Got A 
Smokeless Whistle 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 
President 
Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 









Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 






Years ago when the railroad 
decided to lay its track through 
Central Kentucky, my home 
town of Danville entertained 
high hopes of becoming a way- 
station on the right-of-way. 

Our most bombastic politician 
was dispatched to high-pressure 
the company president. 

Alas, his inept salesmanship 
fell short of the mark, just as 
the iron rails later did, bypassing 
Danville a few short miles. 

The president dismissed our 
man with this epic compromise: 
“We’ll come close enough to 
Danville so you’ll always hear 
the whistle, but never smell the 
smoke!” 

Our neighbor town got the 
depot. We got the whistle. 

Likewise, many a bottle on 
today’s shelf seems purposely 
made to bypass the taste buds 
—close enough to qualify as 
whiskey but with only a sniff 
of flavor. 

One colorless product, with an 
“Iron Curtain” name, lacks both 
smoke and whistle, depending 
on the additive of your choice to 
give it any flavor whatsoever. 

And another, from North of 
the Border, is so narrow-gauged 
in taste as to make you wonder 
where the whiskey went. 

Now Bourbon is meant to 
taste like Bourbon — full of deep, 
rich flavor, pleasingly round and 
mellow. 

This is why our family distill- 
ery has never compromised 
the tedious, costly sour mash 
method which imparts to OLD 
FITZGERALD its authentic, old- 
fashioned bourbonness. 

As such it enjoys a growing 
acceptance among an inner cir- 
cle of bourbonites who have 
made it the final choice of their 
mature tastes. 

If you are one who feels side- 
tracked lately with no more than 
a faint toot of flavor in your 
glass, I invite you to join those 
bourbon scholars who find OLD 
FITZGERALD pleasant to share, in 
moderation, with associates and 
friends. 

100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbc 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S.A. 
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AMERICA 
WOULD FLUNK 


if our colleges failed 


Our leadership depends on 
brainpower. But how far can 
we go if higher education is 
neglected? Our colleges need 
more classrooms, facilities and 
professors—now. College is 
America’s best friend. Give to 
the college of your choice. 


If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 


of one angel and the left ear and hair 
of another. Since there were only a 
few dozen of these, we filled out with 
an equally lovely one: a detail from a 
preliminary study by Rubens for a 
painting (never executed) of the 
Holy Family. It shows a marvelous- 
ly articulated human foot, heavily 
veined and muscled, so that it must 
| belong to St. Joseph or a worshiping 


Freud Frappe 


Ppa smb iste 0S lcs ee se | 
py RILYN BABCOCK 


After an assault on medicine, undertaken be- 
cause she “wasn’t harried enough,” at the 
University of Chicago, RityN BascocK went 
into journalism. This is her first appearance 
in the ATLANTIC. 


If you’re looking for me, I’m the 
one sitting in the remote corner, ob- 
serving a cocktail party. 

I came into this room a few min- 
utes ago, hale and hearty and ready 
for talk. I ventured an opinion, I 
think it was about the weather, and 
my host said, “You're feeling hostile 
again tonight, aren’t you, Rilyn?”, 
and handed me a martini. Then I 
stuttered an apology and my hostess 
said, ‘‘Now there’s a Freudian slip.” 
The fact that the stammer had no 
sexual significance whatever is be- 
side the point. So here I am, sitting 
in my corner, ignored but not 
ignoring. 

I recall with something akin to 
nostalgia the old days when, at a 
dinner party, conversational taboos 
were broken with the bread. What 
with good wine and one thing and 
another, a political battle ensued, 
and then a rousing religious fight. 
All the guests left maddened but un- 
convinced by their friends’ argu- 
ments. The next party was more 
conversationally subdued, but the 
following affair was a little more 
invigorating, and the next was a 
guaranteed brawl. These stimulat- 
ing sessions are, I fear, things of the 
past. 

I’m saying here and now that this 
is to the bad, because if we cannot 
fight, we cannot talk. And if we can- 
not talk, we might as well all stay 
in the corner, or go home. 

I suspect that the communication 
barriers are being put up by the 
deadly practice of the Freudian shift, 
or what is known as fractured Freud 





shepherd. And in one corner there 
is a fragment of something, a shard 
of pottery or a leaf, no doubt. We 
are terribly pleased with our selec- 
tions. What could be more appro- 
priate, more seasonal, and in more 
irreproachable taste! There is plenty 
of room on each card for a message, 
a four-cent stamp will suffice, and 
there are no envelopes to lick. 


or addled Adler. All conversation is 
by indirection. 

For instance, turn around and 
look at that pretty woman in the 
bright-red wig who is standing over 
there with her best friend in her own 
brunette hair. Red Wig just said, 
“Its good to ventilate your emo- 
tions.’ Natural Brunette nodded. 
What Red Wig meant was, ‘‘Let’s 
gossip.” But it’s a fairly safe bet 
that Natural Brunette was nodding 
for another manhattan and not to 
her ventilating sister. 

Let’s pursue Red Wig’s conversa- 
tion, and Pll tag on what could be 
a middle-line translation: 

“He’s definitely schizoid” 
husband no longer loves me). 

“He’s full of hostilities? (He hates 
me). 

“He’s paranoid” (He thinks I hate 
him). 

“He has some sort of sibling psy- 
chosis’’ (He hates his brothers). 

‘‘“He’s perverse’? (He hates his 
mother and father). 

“He feels insecure at work”? (He 
hates his boss). 

“He’s made a successful transfer- 
ence” (He hates his analyst). 


(My 


“He cannot relate” (He hates 
everybody). 

“He can’t allay his anxieties” 
(Even the dog). 


“I fulfill his neurotic needs” (I 
hate him back). 

“Were resolving our difficulties” 
(The divorce will be final next week). 

Leaning against the home bar is a 
man in a yellow vest who is trying to 
communicate with a business ac- 
quaintance. Yellow Vest is talking 
about the new man in the office: 

“Psychologically speaking” (Here 
are the facts). 

“George 
(Black). 

“He’s made a quick adjustment” 
(Already he’s out for my job). 

“He has great insight? (He knows 
I know it). 

“He has 


wears sincere ties” 


strong dependency 





the secret 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you’ll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice —does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 


Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Z 
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“John Malcolm Brinnin 
is one of the outstanding 


poets of his generation.” 
— RICHARD WILBUR 


A comprehensive selection of 

John Malcolm Brinnin‘s finest 

poems, eighty-seven in all, draw- 
ing upon his four earlier books of 
verse and including a large group 
of hitherto uncollected recent 
poems. (In paper $1.95) $4.75 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY œ Boston 


drives” (He’s 
| daughter). 

‘My analyst says” (Freud, Adler, 
or Fromm wrote). | 
“My business will improve with 
my interpersonal relationships” | 
(Meet me for lunch. I'll pick up the | 
tab). | 
The young couple standing in the 
opposite corner were strangers | 
twenty minutes ago. Whether they’ll 
| be strangers tomorrow is the point 
under discussion. Let’s examine the 
girl’s conversation: 

“Pm ambivalent” (Yes and no). 

“Pm impulsive, though” (Yes). 

“But compulsive” (No). 

“Yet aggressive” (Yes). 

“However, I block easily” (No). 

“But there are no absolutes” 
(Maybe). 

“Occasionally I need to escape 
reality” (Yes). 

“And everyday stress” (Dinner, 
you said?). 

Not faring quite that well is the 
slightly older man with his new 


dating the boss’s 


A Cime for 
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| ay time for High Tea in India į 
a mood. It arrives leisurely on the mai 
bled courtyards of elegant hotels, ami 

` medieval terraces of palace gardens; į 

arrives on a ‘shikara’ built for two, or i; 


a houseboat, on a Kashmir lake mile 





| above the sea... 


/companion who just raised her eye- After a tennis final it comes, or a pol 
brows and said, ‘‘Now, that was cer- 
tainly fraught with Freudian sig- | 
nificance.” What she meant was, “‘I 
don’t like dirty jokes.” comes upon you languidly when th 

As you can see, the fifty-minute- | shadows are long and the evening breez 
hour crowd has replaced the vodka 
martini crowd. The dreamworld 
dominates. Couch charades have | 
taken over. The voice of the neu- 
| rotic is heard in our land. iak 46 admire 
| I cannot suggest a cure — there 
| is no cure for either them or us. But | 


| perhaps a new understanding can | 


match, a day at the races. The time fo 


it is a soirée of dance-drama. The moo: 





carries the perfume of jasmine ani 


queen-of-the-night. The time for Hig 


Tea in India is a time to meet, to sit an 


This year, seek the mood that is Indi: 


For further information, 





arise out of a glossary for the non- | 
analyzed — translations from the |see your travel agent, or write dept. . 
| couch, as it were. | 

I sneezed. ‘‘Excuse me.” My Ke 5 
hostess rushed up and said, ‘‘Well, | > 
what did you mean by that?’ I could | " tar 
well ask her what she meant by ask- GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFIC) 
ing what J meant, but let it go. Let) New York: 19 E. 49th St. 


[it 89 n i $ | San Francisco: 685 Market St. 
| Meanwhile, I’m back in my| Toronto: 177 King St. W 
corner. 
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THE BASQUE TROUBADOUR 
BY ROBERT LAXALT 


My cousin and I had come down 
to the village after a day in the high, 
wild passes of the Pyrenees, where he 
had taken me to see a Basque net 
hunt for doves. It was nightfall, 
and there was a drizzling rain. We 
were wet and cold, and we stopped 
at a little bar for a warming drink. 

There had been a market that 
day, and the bar was fairly crowded 
with those paysans who had stayed 
late and were now faced with the 
unlikely prospect of outwaiting the 
rain. And as on market days, they 
were in noisy good humor. We 
found a place at the end of the bar, 
next to a mountain of a man with 
a ruddy face and a beret tipped 
back on his head. He and his com- 
rade were trading stories, and every 
once in a while a rich laugh would 
come gurgling up from jowly depths. 

My cousin and I sipped a steam- 
ing mixture of coffee and brandy. 
‘*Bertsolari,’ my cousin said in a 
low voice. 

The word rang a bell somewhere 
in my uncertain Basque vocabulary. 
**Troubadour,”’ my cousin explained, 
inclining his head toward the man’s 
broad back. ‘‘He is a troubadour.” 

«Will he sing?” I asked. 

My cousin shrugged. ‘‘Perhaps. 
But I don’t think so.” 


The door to the bar opened, and 
a figure came in out of the darkness, 
shaking the water from his umbrella. 
He wore the unmistakable garb of 
the shepherd, a wide beret, leggings 
wrapped tightly around his ankles, 
and a long blue cape for a raincoat. 
His face was one of the ancient 
Basque type, long and razor-lean, 
and there was a pride almost to 
arrogance in his bearing. He waved 
in answer to the greetings, and his 
black eyes flicked over the bar. 
When his gaze came to the huge 
man standing beside us, it stopped. 
He nodded with dignity, hooked the 
handle of his umbrella into the 
collar of his cape, and walked to the 
other end of the bar. 

“Ah,” my cousin said, biting his 
lip in satisfaction. ‘‘There will be 
singing, all right.” 

The noise in the bar resumed, but 
now there was an undercurrent 
of glee and expectation running 
through the laughter. Somewhere 
down the bar, someone sang a 
snatch of song, and another joined 
in. There were hoots of disap- 
proval, because it was badly sung. I 
learned later that it was supposed 
to be. 

“We are in song,’ my cousin 
whispered. ‘‘Soon, it will begin.” 
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I looked at the paysan standing 
next to us. He was hunched over 
the bar, but in an easy attitude of 
waiting. His eyes were crinkled in 
flesh, and there was a mischievous 
smile on his lips. The transition 
from rough music to the business at 
hand was a subtle one. The little 
bursts of song and the cries of deri- 
sion moved down the bar, like erratic 
descending notes on a keyboard. 

The chill that coursed my back 
was not from the cold. Out of this 
burly giant came a tenor voice that 
was unexpectedly beautiful. Without 
looking up, and still hunched over 
the bar, he began to sing a story. 
It was a story of a young shepherd 
damned to live forever in the cruel 
crags and swirling night mists of the 
high mountains. He dwelt at length 
upon the miseries of this exiled son 
of Cain, whose only moments of 
happiness came when, on clear 
nights, he was permitted to look 
down into the valley and see the 
warm light that peeped from the 
window of the house of a paysan, 
and to contemplate all the familial 
joy and comfort that the light meant. 

When he finished, there was a 
roar of bravos and not a small 
amount of laughter at the expense 
of the shepherd who had come in out 
of the rain. My cousin rubbed his 
hands together. ‘“That was delicious. 
He is in good form tonight.” 

The laughter had not even died 
down when the shepherd’s response 
stilled the rest of it. He sang in a rich 
baritone, and, unlike the paysan, 
he stood dramatically facing the vil- 
lagers, with one hand holding the 
bar and the other cocked on his hip, 
so that his cape flared out behind 
him. 

For a moment, it seemed that the 
shepherd was but adding to the 
paysan’s story. His song began with 
the young shepherd on his high rock, 
sorrowfully regarding the faraway 
light in the darkness. Then, with 
sudden resolve, the shepherd decided 
to descend to the valley and peek 
through the window so that he 
could taste vicariously the joys he 
was missing. It was, of course, a 
malicious revelation. Instead of the 
blissful scene he had expected, he 
saw an untidy kitchen, brawling 
children, and the final coup — the 
paysan’s wife beating him over the 
head with a broom for drinking too 
late with his comrades after market. 

The shepherd was nearly finished 
with his response before it came to 
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Were you born in 1925? 


Read how New England Life’s cash-value insurance works for both you and your family. 


Where in the world has the time 
gone? The years speed by, don't they? 

If you’re like most men of 38, you 
need financial protection right now for 
your wife and children. Yet you also 
want a financial cushion for education 
expenses, emergencies and your own 
retirement later on. 

Cash-value life insurance by New 
England Life can help provide both. 
And you can end up taking out more 
than you put in. 


Say you get a $25,000 policy. Then 
assume you use your dividends to build 
up additional protection automatically 
through the years. (For illustration, 
we'll apply New England Life's current 
dividend scale, although these scales 
do change from time to time.) The 
cash value of your policy at age 65 is 
$21,304. But your premium payments 
total only $17,570. At the same time, 
the policy's protection value has risen 
from $25,000 to $34,779. 


Whether you were born 
in 1925 or not, get our free- 
by-mail booklet, “The 
Three Dimensions of Life 
Insurance.” It will give you 
additional facts and figures. 
Write to Dept. A-4, 501 
Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02117. 
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Important 
News About 
Imported 
Scotch 





How importing in original 
casks from our distillery 
in Scotland results in 
considerable tax savings 


It may seem surprising that the news 
we have to tell you should come from 
the quiet hamlet of Bowling-By-Glas- 
ow, Scotland. But then our story is 
ull of surprising twists and turns. 


The Art of “Gentle-ing.” Centuries 
ago the wealthy wine merchants of the 
Old World sent their wines on an ocean 
voyage in original casks, and then 
shipped them back again to their point 
of origin. This process came to be called 
“gentle-ing” and it was accepted as 
being the best way there was of blend- 
ing wine. And now this same method 
helas true for our Scotch Whiskys. 

Like other quality Scotches, House 
of Stuart and Highland Mist are each 
blends of more than 30 of the finest 
Scotch distillations. 
They each are blended 
and aged in our own 
Distillery in Bowling-By- 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
Big Difference! But 
there is where our 
Scotches differ from 
other quality Scotches. 
For after aging, as the 
final step in our perfect 
blending process, we 
send these two fine 
Scotches out to sea in 
their original casks to be 
“gentled.” 

Because of this 
‘‘gentle-ing° process, 
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| me that he had not only turned the 
| paysan’s own story against him, but 
lhad done so without changing the 
| melody or the rhyme. 

Suddenly, as the shepherd had 
| finished his response and his cham- 
pions had shouted out their ap- 
proval, a silence fell over the bar. 
It was complete and unexpected on 
the heels of so much sound and 
noise. As if in a play, the black- 
garbed villagers turned to their 
drinks, struck silent attitudes of 
thought, or spoke to each other in 
low tones, savoring verses from the 
exchange. 

Next to us, the paysan hunched 
over the bar. But now his head was 
sunk deeper between his massive 
shoulders, and the expression of good 
humor was sharpened by deep fur- 
|rows of concentration on his brow. 
He had need to think, because there 
was no doubt that the shepherd had 
capped his opening sally in fine 
style. 

As for that dramatic personage, 
he had not changed his position at 
all, but still stood facing the room 
with his cape flared out behind him, 
staring ahead but seeing nothing in 
the intensity of his own thought. It 
was so quiet that one could hear the 
rustling of the open fire in the family 
room that adjoined the bar. 

“I think the shepherd has got 
your man on the run,” I whispered 
| to my cousin. 

“He is not my man,” said my 
cousin, offended. “I make it a 
practice to be impartial in these 
affairs. However, the shepherd takes 
himself too seriously for my taste. 
I think he fancies himself to be an- 
other Etchahoun.” 

“I remember that name,” I said. 
“Once in America my father sang 
some verses of Etchahoun and an- 
other man.” 

“Ochalde,” my cousin said. “‘It 
was such a meeting as this. They 
were both very strong, the best of 
their time. Etchahoun was from the 
mountains, and Ochalde from the 
valley land. They met in a bar 
when they were very old. What 
they sang was good, and it was 
remembered. But for my taste, the 
best of Etchahoun’s verses came from 
the tragedy of his youth. Do you 
know the story?” 

“No. I don’t know that much 
about him.” 

“When Etchahoun was a young 
man,’ my cousin said, ‘‘his wife 
put horns on his head. So he lay in 





wait one night with a gun beside the 
bridge over which his wife’s lover 
was to pass. In his passion, he alto- 
gether forgot that he had made a 
rendezvous to meet his best friend 
at the same bridge. A figure came 
in the darkness, and Etchahoun 
fired his gun. When he approached 
the dying man, it was to see that he 
had shot his friend. 

“He fled to the high mountains 
to take refuge at the campfire of the 
shepherd boys, his hands still stained 

















with the blood of his friend. This 
happened nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago. And the story he 
sang in his heartbreak of what he 
had done was remembered and 
brought down by the shepherd boys 
and is still sung today in the Basque 
country. It is very beautiful.” 

There was an obvious shuffling of 
feet that broke the silence in the bar. 
Nodding to the villagers as if heeding 
a signal, the shepherd began to sing. 
The tempo of the exchange would be 
quickened to verse-for-verse. It was 
his turn to choose the rhyme and 
melody. And a good job he did of 
it, too. In contrast to the slow, 
mocking cadence of the first round, 
he chose a beat that was quick and 
decisive. As was his nature, his 
delivery was serious, and since his 
was the opening thrust, he was bent 
on keeping the paysan on the defen- 
sive. 

For a while, he succeeded. He 
sang of the shepherd returning to 
his mountains borne down with the 
disillusionment of what he had seen 
in the paysan’s house. Because he 
had to continue the thread of what 
the shepherd had sung, it seemed 
that the paysan was forced to follow 
along. In his first response, he ad- 
mitted that what the young shepherd 
had seen was true, and in the second, 
he commiserated with the unhappy 
youth. Sensing something, the shep- 
herd pursued his theme warily. He 
told of the young shepherd’s return- 
ing to his lofty peaks and noticing, 
as if for the first time, the peace and 


beauty of the starry night that was 
his realm. 

Still, the paysan followed. He 
told of the henpecked and harried 
paysan’s decision to run away to the 
mountains and find there the peace 
of a shepherd’s life. Now, the shep- 
herd realized fully that there was a 
trap afoot, but because of the pay- 
san’s agreement with everything he 
was saying, and because there could 
be no hesitation in the exchange, he 
seemed at a loss as to what to do. 
So he expounded further on the 
young shepherd’s beginning realiza- 
tion that his life was, after all, the 
very best. 

It was in this moment of indeci- 
sion that the paysan turned the 
tables. Hard-pressed to keep his 
expression grave, he told of finding 
the young shepherd sitting on his 
perch, caught up in his contented 
thoughts while his sheep were being 
stolen by a smuggler and were even 
then on their way to the Spanish 
frontier. The paysan had calculated 
well both the shepherd’s fiery nature 
and his devotion to his sheep. In 
retort, the shepherd told of the fierce 
pursuit and accosting of the smug- 
gler before the frontier was reached. 
Now, the paysan sprung the trap. 
He sang of the young shepherd and 
the smuggler in a frightful battle, 
belaboring each other with their 
wooden staffs; and it looked as 
though the shepherd was going to 
take a whipping and lose his sheep in 
the bargain. In response, the shep- 
herd could do nothing but defend 
his honor by telling of a glorious vic- 
tory and the retrieving of the sheep. 

Then the paysan’s broad face 
broke out in a wreath of smiles. This 
time, his was the final stroke. He 
sang of the paysan’s flight from the 
noise and blood of battle, his own 
disillusionment with the mountains 
and the life of a shepherd, and of his 
return to his home, where a worried 
wife and children greeted him with 
loving arms and kindness. 

So the second round had gone to 
the paysan, and his champions 
whacked away lustily at his strong 
back, and even his detractors were 
forced to shake their heads in ad- 
miration at the way he had turned 
the trick. The shepherd made an 
exaggerated bow, but because this 
was a serious business with him, his 
face showed no humor whatsoever. 
The paysan acknowledged the ges- 
ture with a mock bow of his own. 
His was a character that reveled 


in this combat of song, and if he 
was as serious, his mirth concealed 
the fact. 

If I had been incredulous about 
what had already passed, I was to 
listen openmouthed to what was to 
follow. Because in the third round 
the exchange was couplet for cou- 
plet, and without pause. The me- 
tered bursts were hurled back and 
forth at dizzying speed. It was like 
a furious argument in which, by 
some impossible accord, the arguers 
had to confine what they had to say 
to two lines, and rhyme them. 

And as in a furious argument, it 
was here that their strengths and 
weaknesses were laid bare. There 
were impassioned words by the shep- 
herd, whose nature was truly pas- 
sionate, and there was humor and 
satire by the paysan, who refused to 
take anything seriously. They threw 
out challenges, assailed each other’s 
positions, and matched barb for 
barb, but always short of insult, 
because an insult cannot be forgiven 
among the Basques. 

I will never be sure who won the 
honors in that chance meeting in a 
smoky little bar on a rainy night. 
Certainly, none of the villagers 
seemed to be able to agree on that 
either, and the new kind of argu- 
ment that followed looked as though 
it was going to last long into the 
night. There were frequent repeat- 
ings of choice quatrains or couplets, 
and comparing of them, and much 
discourse on the quality of the im- 
provising. And in its own way, the 
discourse was very good, because the 
Basques are a people who have 
always lived by song. 

So the troubadours had met in the 
night in a tradition as old as their 
ancient race, in a tiny village in a 
lonely mountain stronghold that the 
worst of civilization had so curiously 
passed by, and they had tested their 
poetry and their song one against 
another. If what they had sung was 
important and beautiful, it would 
be remembered and sung again and 
passed down to the children to be 
sung again, long after what they 
themselves were as men had been 
forgotten. 

And if what they had sung was 
not important or beautiful enough, 
it would have no more meaning than 
the fact that they had met, and 
would pass from memory as easily 
as the shepherd’s good-bye and leav- 
ing into the night from which he 
had so unexpectedly come. 
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RECORDINGS OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


The first sounds ever heard on a 
phonograph were neither sung nor 
played, but spoken. ‘‘Mary had a 
little lamb,’ Thomas A. Edison 
shouted into his primitive cylindrical 
recording machine, which promptly 
played the words back. A good many 
millions of words have flowed under 
the needle since that day in 1877 
when the inventor, listening to the 
sound of his own voice, confessed: 
“I never was so taken aback in my 
life.? Spoken records, particularly 
of drama and poetry, occupy a solid 
ten pages of the Schwann catalogue, 
and several companies manage to 
thrive exclusively on them. 

Hitherto, most recording projects 
devoted to the theater have been 
concerned principally with classical 
plays. Shakespeare on records has 
lost its novelty, though not its im- 
pact; Moliére, Goethe, and Lope de 
Vega may be listened to in their own 
languages; early dramas, including 
Everyman and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
have been rescued from college text- 
books and brought vividly to life 
in spoken-word releases. Much re- 
mains unrevived and unrecorded, of 
course, but the words and thoughts 
of playwrights of the past flourish 
today on a scale and by a method 
undreamed of.a few decades ago. 


The modern theater is represented 
far less fully. Broadway musical 
shows are recorded automatically 
and indiscriminately; mindful of the 
commercial success of My Fair Lady, 
some companies hopefully take on re- 
cording rights to forthcoming shows 
sight unseen and sound unheard. 
But there has been no corresponding 
stampede to enregister Broadway’s 
dramatic plays. A number of sub- 
stantial and serious dramas have 
been recorded, such as Dylan Thom- 
as’ Under Milk Wood, Samuel Beck- 
ett’s Waiting for Godot and Krapp’s 
Last Tape, T. S. Eliots Murder in 
the Cathedral, Archibald MacLeish’s 
J.B., Brendan Behan’s The Quare 
Fella, and others. But few, if any, of 
these qualify as commercial theater, 
or typify the fare offered by most 
theatrical box offices today. 

Now Columbia Records has un- 
dertaken to add a new dimension, 
and possibly a new direction, to 
spoken-word recording, with the 
release of Edward Albee’s Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, the most 
controversial drama of the 1962- 
1963 season, and with the long- 
range project of recording nothing 
less than the complete plays of 
Eugene O’Neill. 

No one, Columbia least of all, ex- 
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pects Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
to approach My Fair Lady or South 
Pacific in sales volume. Still, God- 
dard Lieberson, Columbia’s imagi- 
native and adventurous president, 
feels it will pull customers into rec- 
ord shops just as it does into theaters. 
To aid the process, he has specially 
priced the four-record set at $17 
for stereo (DOS-687) and at $15 
for monaural (DOL-287) — approx- 
imately as much, he calculates, as 
the cost of two good orchestra seats. 

“There is a great record market in 
schools and colleges,’ Lieberson 
says, ‘“‘and we expect to do well there. 
Actually, you can’t record just any 
play — it has to be a play that you 
can shut your eyes to and still re- 
ceive satisfaction. We certainly think 


Whos Afraid of Virginia Woolf? is 


such a play.” 

Whos Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
runs a solid three hours in the re- 
cording, but it amply sustains the 
listener’s interest and involves his 
emotions. Its opening words set a 
pace and tone that continue almost 
unbroken through the play—a 
drunken woman comes home from a 
party and exclaims, ‘‘Jesus H. Christ !’’ 
(One wonders what Edison would 
have thought of that for an opener!) 
Undoubtedly much of the engrossing 
quality of the play stems from the 
excellence of Uta Hagen, Arthur 
Hill, Melinda Dillon, and George 
Grizzard — the entire cast of this 
four-character drama. They depict 
vividly a pair of college faculty 
couples come together for a post- 
party nightcap that quickly finds 
them baring their disappointments, 
frustrations, and conflicts to one an- 
other, sometimes deliberately, more 
often inadvertently. It is the battle 
of the sexes fought out in words and 
ideas, and it is no less brutal or sav- 
age for being waged with intellectual 
rather than physical weapons. Whos 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? on records, 
as in the theater, is by turns comic 
and nasty, credible and exaggerated, 
vulgar and poetic, and it remains an 
absorbing experience right to its 
bitter end. In fact, the only question 
it raises as a recording is how many 
times a listener may wish to subject 
himself to its searing exposure of four 
human souls. In any event, it’s the 
ideal album to put on in case a col- 
lege professor and his wife drop in 
for a nightcap on their way home 
from a faculty party. 

Columbia is inaugurating its Eu- 
gene O’Neill cycle with satisfaction 
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on its own part and skepticism from 
rivals. The doubters in the industry 
point to the sheer size of the project. 
O’ Neill wrote more than forty plays, 
and even if four were recorded 
yearly — a rather high rate — the 
task would take ten years. Besides, 
grandiose record projects have a way 
of going astray: back in 1956 Epic 
Records, a Columbia affiliate, an- 
nounced a plan to record the com- 
plete works of Mozart to commemo- 
rate the two-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. At its current rate of 
production the project may still be 
under way when the three-hundredth 
rolls around. 

Nevertheless, Columbia has al- 
ready completed Strange Interlude and 
is making plans for others in the 
series, which will be directed by 
José Quintero. Says Mr. Lieberson: 
“Tt certainly is our intention to re- 
cord the complete works of O’ Neill. 
He is the most important American 
dramatist and one who really has to 
be done in America. But there’s an 
audience for him abroad too; every- 
body has heard of The Emperor Jones, 
The Hairy Ape, The Iceman Cometh, and 
the others. We're applying all the 
modern benefits of sound and stereo, 
such as using lapel mikes to indicate 
the ‘interior voices’ — the asides — 
in Strange Interlude. We think interest 
in recorded modern drama is grow- 
ing, and that it is beginning to reach 
beyond the urban centers which are 
the only ones that have the chance 
to see live stage performances.” 

Columbia has also recorded a 
curious show called Brecht on Brecht, 
a spoken and sung anthology of the 
plays, poems, and lyrics of the late 
Bertolt Brecht, assembled by George 
Tabori and presented by a cast in- 
cluding Dane Clark, Anne Jackson, 
Viveca Lindfors, George Voskovec, 
Michael Wager, and Lotte Lenya 
(028-203, stereo; 02L-278, mon- 
aural: two records). 

Brecht is currently undergoing a 
revival of interest in America, and 
Brecht on Brecht sets forth the work of 
his probing, skeptical, and some- 
times cynical mind in his own art- 
fully chosen words. Indeed, his ac- 
tual voice is among those heard on 
the recording, speaking in response 
to the questions of a congressional 
investigating committee that deemed 
it necessary to inquire into his pos- 
sible Communist affiliations. Brecht, 
as Lotte Lenya once pointed out, 
was essentially a poet who felt keenly 
the absence of his native tongue 
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during his exile from Hitler’s Ger- 

many. But in Brecht on Brecht his 

ideas come through pointedly in 

translated form, although the use of © 
excerpts and extracts sometimes robs 

them of continuity and a sense of | 
climax. The most powerful mo- 
ments are provided by several sets of 
Brechtian lyrics with music by the 
late Kurt Weill. It is in such num- — 
bers as ‘“The Solomon Song,” set to 
a liltingly insolent tune and sung 
with sophisticated artlessness by 
Weill’s widow, Lotte Lenya, that | 
Brecht’s genius seems to flash at its 

ironic brightest. 

A new company called Calliope 
Records, with headquarters at 53 
Pinckney Street in Boston, has en- 
tered the spoken-word field with four 
releases devoted to American novel- 
ists and short-story writers reading 
from their own works. Calliope’s 
records themselves are almost as in- 
triguing as their contents, for they 
are junior-sized discs, revolving at 
3314 rpm but measuring only seven 
inches across and offering a maxi- 
mum playing time of eighteen min- 
utes. They are priced at $1.95. 

The seven-inch LP record has won 
something of a place in Europe, but 
it has never established itself in the 
United States, although Columbia — 
experimented with it briefly some 
fifteen years ago. Calliope regards 
its diminutive records as “‘the com- © 
panion to the quality paperback — 
book,” and believes that eighteen 
minutes’ reading time is sufficient to 
present a self-sustaining excerpt from 
a longer work and to display an- 
author’s interpretive insights into his 
own books. 

The four writers represented in- 
Calliope’s first releases are James 
Baldwin with Giovanni’s Room (CAL- 
11), William Styron with Lie Down 
in Darkness (CAL-12), Bernard Mal- 
amud with “The Mourners,” a story 
from The Magic Barrel (CAL-13), 
and Philip Roth with Letting Go 
(CAL-14). All four authors are 
adept and assured in their reading, 
bringing illumination and sharpness 
to the characters and situations they 
describe. Roth and Malamud in 
particular have not only a talent for 
writing dialogue but a knack for 
acting it out — foreign accents not 
excepted. 

Naturally, there is a vast differ- 
ence between the scenes and situa- 
tions represented by the four records 
— Mr. Baldwin’s almost clinical re- 
port on the homosexual awakening 


| York 
| graphic dialogue between two lonely 
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of a young boy after a day at the 
beach; Mr. Styron’s touching ac- 
count of a deformed and retarded 
girl’s discovery of human affection in 
the person of a compassionate work- 
man; Mr. Malamud’s symbolical de- 
scription of a senseless and unneces- 
sary eviction in an East Side New 
tenement; and Mr. Roth’s 


and conniving old men in a shabby 
rooming house. 

For all their variation in subject 
and style, the four records share a 
certain grim and lugubrious ap- 
proach to the lives they describe. 
Even their humor, such as Mr. 
Roth’s description of the two 
/rooming-house schnorrers, Levy and 
Korngold, devising schemes to ex- 


| 
| tract a few dollars from someone, 


is more sardonic than comical. In 


| fact, listening to the woe, pathos, and 


wretchedness embodied in these four 


| literary recordings, one is tempted to 


observe that Calliope Records could 
very easily have been labeled Calam- 
ity Records. However, the next 
batch of authors promised for early 
release by this new and venturesome 
company includes James Jones, John 
Knowles, John Updike, Archibald 
MacLeish, Howard Fast, C. North- 
cote Parkinson, Peter Ustinov, and 


| Alastair Reid. One or two of these 


names, at least, suggest that some of 
Calliope’s future sounds may be a 
bit more cheerful. 


Record Reviews 
ee ee oe 


Bach: Concerto in D Minor for Violin, 
Oboe, and Strings 

Vivaldi: Concerto in B Minor, Opus 3, 
No. 10, for Four Violins and Orchestra 
Handel: Concertos for Oboe and Or- 
chestra Nos. 1 in B-flat, 2 in B-flat, and 
3 in G Minor 

Yehudi Menuhin directing Bath Festival 
Chamber Orchestra, with Robert. Mas- 
ters, Eli Goren, Sydney Humphreys, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinists, and Leon 
Goossens, oboist; Angel S-36103 (stereo) 
and 36103 


| Musical experts have long held the 


opinion that Bach’s Concerto in D 
Minor for Two Harpsichords and 
Strings (BWV-1060) was composed 


originally for violin and oboe, and 


that this version was subsequently 
lost. Yehudi Menuhin and Leon 
Goossens make the scholars look 


‘good by playing it in a conjectural 
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violin-oboe arrangement that has 
the sound and sheen of the authentic 
article. The result is a lively and 
convincing presentation of a familiar 
work in a new guise. Vivaldi’s four- 
violin concerto, one of the most lik- 
able pieces in the collection known 
as “L Estro Armonico,’ gets a lusty 
performance from a quartet of fid- 
dlers headed by Mr. Menuhin; and 
the engaging Handel works are set 
forth by Mr. Goossens with skill and 
enthusiasm. 


Beethoven: The Complete Piano Con- 
certos 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, with London 
Symphony Orchestra and Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, Issay Dobrowen, and Alceo 
Galliera; Angel COLH 1/5: five records 
(monaural only) 

Artur Schnabel, who died in 1951 
secure in his reputation as a musician 
among pianists and the foremost 
Beethoven interpreter of his time, 
made the first of these recordings 
(the Concerto No. 1 in C) in 1932 
and the other four in 1946 and 1947. 
Some Schnabel devotees may prefer 
his recordings of the Concertos Nos. 
4 and 5 in the 1930s with Frederick 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony. 
But this is a testament of what can 
only be described as musical nobil- 
ity, worthy to stand with the previ- 
ous thirteen-record release (by RCA 
Victor) of the thirty-two piano so- 
natas. The sound of the concerto 
records is somewhat disappointing. 
Many other 1946 and 1947 releases 
had greater depth and liveliness 
than these. 


Lortzing: “Zar und Zimmermann”; 
“Der Waffenschmied” (highlights) 

Peter Ronnefeld conducting Vienna Volks- 
oper Orchestra and State Opera Chorus, 
with Hilde Gueden, soprano; Eberhard 
Wachter, baritone; Oskar Czerwenka, 
bass; and Waldemar Kmentt, tenor; 
London OS-25768 (stereo) and 5768 

Surveys of operatic audience prefer- 
ences in Germany invariably reflect 
a strong popular taste for the works 
of Albert Lortzing (1801-1851), es- 
pecially for his “ar und Zimmer- 
mann” (“Czar and Carpenter’), a 
narrative of Peter the Great’s so- 
journ in Holland during his study of 
foreign shipbuilding methods. Lort- 
zing’s music, engaging, skillful, and 
cut into neat patterns, most of the 
time sounds like watered-down Mo- 
zart or Rossini. Listening to it in 
these cheerfully sung performances 


— excerpts from a second opera, 
“Der Waffenschmied” (“The Armor- 
er”) are also included — one under- 
stands why these pleasant tunes have 
made Lortzing so popular in his 
native land, and also why their lack 
of any particular substance or origi- 
nality has left them totally unplayed 
elsewhere. 


The Art of the Prima Ballerina 
Richard Bonynge conducting London Sym- 
phony Orchestra; London CSA-2213 
(stereo) and CM A-7213: two records 


There is no lack of ballet records in 
the catalogue, but this album at- 
tempts to introduce two novel ele- 
ments — the historical approach and 
the use of thoroughly balletic tem- 
pos. In other words, this is a dancer’s 
recording far more than a com- 
poser’s. It succeeds admirably, too, 
for Richard Bonynge’s tempos, which 
often seem flaccid and laggard when 
he is conducting accompaniments 
for his wife, Joan Sutherland, have 
the right quality of relaxation and 
elasticity for such pleasant diversions 
as Adam’s Giselle, Donizetti’s La 
Favorita ballet music, and several 
Tchaikovsky excerpts. Even more 
attractive than these are the selec- 
tions from seldom-heard works by 
Drigo and Lovenskjold and espe- 
cially by Leon Minkus, a Vienna- 
born Pole who was ballet composer 
for the Russian Imperial Court in 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century and who knew how to turn 
out scores that were not only dance- 
able but highly agreeable to the 
listener sitting one out. 


The Ballad of Robin Hood 


Read and sung by Anthony Quayle; 
Caedmon TC-1177 


This might be described as a superior 
children’s record, were it not that 
the phrase is too limiting. Actually, 
it’s a superior record by any stand- 
ards, recounting the tale of Robin 
Hood in story and song. Anthony 
Quayle is renowned as an actor, but 
here he demonstrates that he is a 
pleasantly accomplished singer, too, 
swinging effortlessly between sung 
and recited ballads of Robin, with 
lute accompaniment by Desmond 
Dupré. Nearly all of Sherwood For- 
est’s lusty and leafy occupants are 
here — Little John, Maid Marian, 
Friar Tuck, Allan-a-Dale, and even 
the treacherous nun of Kirklees, who 
bled poor Robin to death. Whether 
he is impersonating a dashing out- 
law or a pompous bishop, in song or 


in story, Mr. Quayle is a constant 
delight. 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters: A Reminis- 
cence by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
from the Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1891 

Read by Samuel Charters; 
FL-9753 (monaural) 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson was a 
New England literary figure with 
whom Emily Dickinson corresponded 
for many years, sometimes enclosing 
poems for his examination. He lent 
her encouragement and sympathy, 
although he was unable to help her 
achieve publication during her life- 
time. In 1891, a year after her first 
book of verse was printed post- 
humously, with an introduction by 
him, Higginson wrote an article for 
the Atlantic Monthly, recounting his 
correspondence with the poet. Em- 
ily Dickinson’s letters, like her po- 
etry, were filled with unexpected 
turns of language and fresh, spon- 
taneous thought, and Higginson’s 
article set them in a sympathetic and 
sensitive framework. As read aloud 
by Mr. Charters, the letters, poems, 
and the article itself blend into a 
credible word portrait not only of 
the strange poet, but of her family 
background and literary epoch. The 
printed text of the article is pro- 
vided, along with a critical intro- 
duction by Mr. Charters. 


Folkways 


Songs of the Auvergne, Volume 2 
Netania Davrath, soprano, with an or- 
chestra conducted by Pierre de la Roche; 
Vanguard VSD-2132 (stereo) and VRS- 
9120 


Few sets of folk tunes are as distinc- 


tive or as haunting as the ‘‘Songs of 
the Auvergne,” first recorded, in the 


beautiful and simple arrangements | ; 


of Joseph Canteloube, by Madeleine 
Grey in the 1930s. In the modern 
era Netania Davrath, whose voice 


has the freshness of a clear mountain | $ 


stream, has succeeded Miss Grey as 
their matchless interpreter. This is 
her second volume; most of the more 
familiar songs were included in the 
first. But there are a few fine ones 
left, such as “L’Antouéno,” a cheer- 
ful pastoral tune which opens the 
record. To discover the ‘“‘Songs of 
the Auvergne” is a musical thrill, 
and the discovery should properly 
begin with Volume 1. For those who 
have already done so, Volume 2 
provides a logical progression and a 
sustained pleasure. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Pe. when Presidents are still entitled to 
their pastimes. The most athletic of them all in 
our century was Teddy Roosevelt, who played 
tennis, rode daily in Rock Creek Park, fished, and 
hunted big game. TR, like JFK, was also a swift 
and omnivorous reader. William Howard Taft 
was a Gargantua on the golf links, and, while play- 
ing the Kebo Valley course at Mt. Desert, took 
twenty-seven shots on the seventeenth hole. 
Eisenhower left his spike marks on the lower floor 
of the White House on his way to practice ap- 
proach shots. Woodrow Wilson was a born mimic. 
He loved going backstage at Keith’s in Washing- 
ton, and in 1917 had Pat Dowling give him a 
lesson in tap dancing. Harry Truman was the 
best piano player and the stoutest walker. During 
the relaxed evenings of Normalcy, Harding en- 
joyed his poker parties, as, in a more exacting 
time, Ike enjoyed his bridge. FDR — and, after 
him, JFK — forgot his troubles on salt water. 
Four in our time were fly fishermen, TR being 
the most enthusiastic, though probably not the 
most patient; indeed, he and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
fishing in the Adirondacks when the news was 
relayed to him of McKinley’s assassination. As a 
young man, Teddy, on his trips West with his 
friend Owen Wister, took along buckets of trout 
and bass fingerlings with which he hoped to 
stock the Wyoming streams, but the long train 
ride and the final hot exposure in the buckboard 
usually ruined the experiment. Calvin Coolidge 
used the fly rod sparingly, in a stiff collar and with 
such a dour expression that one can only surmise 
that he did it for the same reason that he donned 
that famous Indian headdress — for the sake of 
the picture. Ike is an able, if not expert, angler; 
what is more, he insists on cooking his fish wrapped 
in aluminum foil, to preserve their juiciness. I 
saw him do it and, I must say, admired the flash 
of that famous temper when he found that certain 
waters had been especially stocked and the outlets 
netted for his coming. ‘‘I don’t enjoy fishing in a 
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prison!” he exclaimed. Herbert Hoover has been 
a lifelong fly fisherman and is, I think, the only 
one of the four to have published a book about it. 


WHY PRESIDENTS FISH 


In FISHING FOR FUN (Random House, $3.95) 
HERBERT Hoover has pieced together with a nee- 
dle of humor his meditations on his favorite sport. 
He got his baptism of worm fishing in the creeks of 
Iowa, but at the age of ten he was transported to 
Oregon, where access to the mountain streams and 
the gift of three artificial flies opened a new vista. 
Like all honest anglers, he learned to fish any- 
where for anything, and although one soon gathers 
that his preference is for trout, he has shrewd 
things to say about bonefish, stuffed fish, and the 
Atlantic salmon, which, with Quaker exaggera- 
tion, he says you kill at an average cost of $1000 
each. He is quite aware of what the automobile 
has done to depopulate the streams, yet he still 
holds that each fisherman ought “‘by rights”? to 
catch at least fifty fish during the season, not count- 
ing salmon. His advice on pollution, which he 
published in the Atlantic while Secretary of Com- 
merce, is far-reaching and sensible. He would 
make a survey of all our streams and then divide 
them into three categories: in the first he would 
place all those which have not yet been polluted 
and which should be given protection against the 
infiltration of industry; in the second he would 
place all streams which have been industrialized 
and polluted to the finish; and in the third those 
streams now partially polluted which by systematic 
treatment could be restored to life. 

“That Presidents have taken to fishing,” writes 
Mr. Hoover, ‘seems to me worthy of investiga- 
tion. I think I have discovered the reason: it is the 
silent sport. . . . Next to prayer, fishing is the 
most personal relationship of man; and of more 
importance, everyone concedes that the fish will 
not bite in the presence of the public, including 
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OU AND YOUR FAMILY are invited to embark on 

an unforgettable adventure ...a fascinating, bril- 
liantly illuminating voyage down the glittering span of 
Man’s long history, into 


THE WORLD OF THE PAST 


with dozens of famous writers, travelers and archaeolo- 
gists who give you firsthand accounts of the great an- 
cient cities they have seen, unearthed, or studied. Ancient 
history comes alive at your fingertips in two handsome 
volumes as you share the experiences of men and women 
who lived thousands and thousands of years ago. 

In these exciting books, history and archaeology meet 
to bring you stirring and memorable reading, rich in 
detail, broad in scope, fascinating in its insight into the 
heritage of mankind. You meet such talented writers 
as W. H. Prescott (writing on the Incas) ... Geoffrey 
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You meet the people, famous and obscure, who ruled nations, 


commanded armies, built palaces or mud huts . .. who kept 
accounts, wrote down inventories, collected bills, copied school 
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lessons ... who sent love letters, and died secretly under bandits’ 
knives, or in the tumult of battle. 

In THE WORLD OF THE PAST you pursue the clues of one 
of the most fabulous detective stories ever conceived — Man’s 
search for his own origins. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


newspapermen. Fishing seems to be one of the 
few avenues left to Presidents through which they 
may escape to their own thoughts . . . find relief 
from the pneumatic hammer of constant personal 
contacts, and refreshment of mind in rippling 
water.” In support of this philosophy, Mr. Hoover 
retells President Cleveland’s story about how 
Daniel Webster composed his famous oration for 
the dedication of the Bunker Hill Monument while 
wading waist-deep in the Mashapee. The speech 
was to be addressed to the survivors of the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Webster’s guide could not understand 
why the great man was missing his fish until he 
heard the organ voice roll forth with ‘Venerable 
Men —” Mr. Webster, added the guide, was in 
the habit of addressing ‘“‘mighty strong and fine 
talk to the fish.” An attractive little volume which 
even a Democrat could enjoy for Christmas, this 
has been edited by William Nichols, with excel- 
lent illustrations by Bill Hofmann. 


THE BEEHIVE 


A relic of Edwardian London, the May of Teck 
Club was an endowed and capacious mansion, 
obliquely opposite the Albert Memorial and some- 
what severely dedicated to “‘the Pecuniary Con- 
venience and Social Protection of Ladies of Slender 
Means below the age of Thirty Years, who are 
obliged to reside apart from their Families.” So 
read the first article of its constitution, and by the 
spring of 1945 there were some forty of these ladies 
in residence, of all ages — for the war had abol- 
ished that limitation — ‘‘protected” by a strident, 
gray-haired warden who “‘drove a car as she would 
have driven a man had she possessed one.” This 
beehive, with its food coupons and lean diet; 
its ecclesiastical feuds between the daughters of 
High and Low churchmen; its war romances and 
the more immediate lovemaking on the roof, 
which only the slimmest could reach by squirming 
through the skylight — this beehive, whose genteel 
poverty is symbolized by the one Schiaparelli 
dress swapped about by the decorous members, is 
the centerpiece MURIEL Spark describes with such 
delightful satire in her clever novel THE GIRLS OF 
SLENDER MEANS (Knopf, $3.95). 

Miss Spark handles a group picture with cool 
and consummate skill, and in this one she directs 
our attention to Greggie, the most attractive of the 
spinsters; to Joanna, who teaches elocution (‘‘she 
recites from memory”) and whose incantations 
supply a background chorus to whatever is going 
on in the Club; to fat Jane, who works for a pub- 
lisher and yearns to be loved; and to tall, beautiful 
Selina, who is “‘liable to provoke possessiveness,” 
and very willing, provided the gent is gay and 
dances well. The story is touched off by the 
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murder of one of Selina’s lovers years later, and 
Miss Spark weaves it now in reminiscence, now in 
direct action, now in forecast. The defects are 
inherent in her method: the repetitions — Joan- 
na’s overheard recitations grow noticeably tedious; 
the caricatures which must serve for the lesser 
members of the cast, such as the mad Pauline; 
and, more serious, the contrived ending. As is the 
case with most English novelists, her parody of 
American talk misses by a mile. 


THE SNAKE LOVER 


When Hamish Hamilton, the English publisher, 
and his wife were in Kenya, they met and were 
spellbound by a white hunter, an alumnus of 
Rugby and Sandhurst who has lived for more 
than half his life in Tanganyika, and who now, 
in retirement, is no longer a killer but a col- 
lector of live and deadly snakes. This singular be- 
ing goes by the name of Ionides, and to record his 
story Mr. Hamilton persuaded MARGARET LANE, 
the biographer and author of The Bronté Story, to 
talk to the hunter when he came to London for 
medical treatment two years ago. ‘‘In his thread- 
bare clothes and aura of strangeness, with blue 
eyes warningly alert in his emaciated face, talking 
of snakes and solitude,” he was the epitome of an 
African convert. His invitation to come out and 
see for herself led in time to Miss Lane’s LIFE WITH 
IONIDES (Viking, $5.00), the portrayal of a scarred 
and independent naturalist and of the adventures 
which brought him at last under the hypnotic 
spell of the most wondrous snakes (he has cap- 
tured more than a thousand of them alive), and 
them into the safe custody of his hands. 

Ionides was a lawbreaker from the start, and 
the chicken stealing and game poaching which all 
but led to his expulsion from Rugby, the sawed-off 
shotgun with which he bagged his prey, and the 
knickerbockers into which he stuffed the dead 
quail or pheasant were merely a prelude to his 
profitable enterprise as an ivory poacher and 
elephant killer in East Africa. Eventually he was 
appointed Game Ranger in Tanganyika and took 
to pursuing other poachers as zestfully as he had 
once pursued the elephant. Then the lust for kill- 
ing wore itself out, and on his retirement in 1956 
he perfected the art of capturing alive the most 
beautiful and the most vicious of the great snakes, 
the black and green mambas, the black and white 
cobras and the spitting cobras, the gaboon vipers 
and boomslangs. An avid reader of history, a con- 
versationalist and an eager listener, Ionides was 
ripe for the plucking when Miss Lane came to his 
bachelor quarters on the bank of the escarpment. 
When better eccentrics are needed, the British 
will devise them; for the moment, Ionides is cer- 
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Why does the inveterate browser buy? 
Because, regardless of colorful jacket or publish- 


er’s hopeful provocation, a sampling of the book 
itself- proves irresistible. 

J buy the latest Louis Auchincloss 

book, Powers of Attorney, there 

Tilney & Webb criticized as a “law factory” 

and its opinions described as “assembly line 





Apart from those who have 
\ (J 
Sale. will be those converted by the open- 


come to the bookstore primarily to 
ing page: When Clitus' Tilney heard Tower, 





products,” it did not bother him in the least. 
He knew the fashion among lawyers: to.affect 


an.-aversion to administrative detail,. to boast 
that.their own firms were totally disorganized, 
that they practiced law in a bookish, informal 
atmosphere, suggestive of Victorian lithographs 
of county solicitors seated at rolltop desks and 
listening with wise ‘smiles to the problems of 
youth and beauty. ($4.50) 

The wary buyer may. approach.a second 
book by that rare bird, the successful first nov- 
elist, with a reserved judgement. Here are two, 
however, for the coolest. eye: Black Cloud, 
White Cloud by Ellen Douglas, who won the 
joint Esquire and Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award last year: with A Family’s 
Affairs. Her new book is a warm, subtle and 
compassionate exploration .of the -relationship 
of two races in a land that has so much 
to be forgotten and to be learned, But a strange 
thing happened recently. I woke up one night 
from a nightmare about Jesse. I couldn’t re- 
member anything about it except that .it had. 
been long and confused, with a great many peo- 
ple in it, and Jesse wandering in and out, a child 
no older than Ralph, but skinny .instead of 
stocky as Ralph is, and having not a child’s 
head on his shoulders, but the long, seamed face 
and high, domed forehead of his old age. I was 
choking with anxiety when I woke up, and two 
sentences kept repeating themselves over and 
over in my mind until to exorcise them and 
sleep again, I turned on the light and wrote 
them in the margin of a magazine on my night 

table. When: I got up the next 


i morning, I could not remember 
what I had written or why, in the 
Í night, it had seemed so important. 


I picked up the magazine and read, 
“There are those of us who are willing to say, 
‘I am guilty; but who is to absolve us? And 
do we expect by our confession miraculously to 
relieve the suffering of the innocent?” I had 
written first, “Do we expect to escape the suffér- 
ing of the innocent?” but I had scratched 


through escape and written relieve. I read the 
sentences over several times, but they did not 
dispel the anxiety I still felt. I remembered 
then the reason-I had written them. I had 
thought in the night that if I could remember 
those words, I would understand everything. 
But the words were only questions. It wouldn’t — 
have mattered if I had forgotten. ($4.00) 


Reviewers of her second novel, 

The Marquis, compare Joan Sand- 

ers to Stendhal; Zoe Oldenbourg, 

and Mary Renault. This is the age 

of Louis XIV: The coach with its 

galloping outriders burst through.the May wood 

like a fanfare. The matched white horses wore 

apple-green ribbons braided in their.manes and 

tails and the coach was blazoned with the arms 

of Monsieur and festooned with billowing swags 

of green velvet sprinkled: all over with silver 

fleur-de-lys. It -might have been Titania’s 

equippage. As it came up the-hill towards us, 

slowing at the steepness of the grade, a girl’s 

arm came out the window, hailing — not us, 

but summer, maybe.— caught a low-hanging. 

bough and stripped a handful of leaves. Just so 

were all her acts of destruction done; large or 
small, with an indolent grace. ($4.95) 

From the non-fiction table, a rousing call 
to battle. For Jacobite and anti-Jacobite alike, 
Henry James and the Jacobites by the dis- 
tinguished critic Maxwell: Geismar af 
will provide memorably lively read- 
ing: The great writers start first 
ofall from self-knowledge, while 
James reveled in self-ignorance — 
which he then proclaimed and codified as “uni- 
versal law.” But how can a writer who is not 
‘great,’ or ‘major, or even ‘important’ in any 


important sense; or perhaps even relevant in the 


long workings of time for the majority of the 
human race — since James’s version of life was 
so singular, his experience so limited, his sensi- 
bilities so restrained: how can such a writer, 
finally, still remain so interesting? I have no 
intention here of “destroying,” or even “de- 
bunking” Henry James himself — that would 
be too easy, in a sense, and too cheap. When 
the present Jacobite cult has vanished from our 
literary scene (and no loss) James himself will 
remain as.a remarkable. phenomenon. Remark- 
able: just because he is a: phenomenon never be- 
fore glimpsed on literary land or sea; 

and probably never to appear again. 

Henry James is indeed the most } 
singular curiosity in the whole wide 

reach of literary history. ($7.00) 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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tainly one of the most fascinating to be found 
anywhere. No more colorful travel book has been 
written this year, and it is to Margaret Lane’s 
lasting credit that she has caught the audacity of 
Ionides’ mind, the peculiar rhythm of his speech, 
the smell of danger — as when she tells of his cap- 
turing a viper or of being trampled by an elephant 
— and, strange as it may sound, the asceticism of 
his extraordinary career. Seeing him through her 
eyes is a treat. 


THE OFFICER CASTE 


It can be argued, although not palatably in 
London, that the best writing in England today is 
coming from the colonials: certainly the Africans 
Alan Paton, Nadine Gordimer, Dan Jacobson, and 
Gwyn Griffin; the Australians Alan Moorehead 
and Patrick White; and the Anglo-Indian John 
Masters are a seven hard to beat. Welsh as his 
name sounds, GwyN GRIFFIN was born in Africa 
and was working as a cotton planter in the Sudan 
before entering war service, first as cipher officer to 
Major (later General) Wingate and then as cap- 
tain of his own company of British African colonial 
troops. Colonials since the days of George Wash- 
ington have always been snotted by the British 
Regular; whatever his provocation, Mr. Griffin, 
in his tense short novel A SIGNIFICANT EXPERIENCE 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $3.00), has written 
as stinging an indictment of the outmoded tradi- 
tions of the officer caste as I have read since C. S. 
Forester’s ironic story of Flanders, The General. 
This is a masculine and moving piece of prose. 

The novel is laid in an officers’ training camp 
in Egypt, presumably in 1942; here under the 
broiling sun a thousand cadets and N.C.O.’s are 
sweating out the drills and assault tactics that will 
fit them for their commissions. The youngest 
among them, not yet eighteen, is from Syria — 
Van der Haar, wanted by Intelligence for his 
linguistic ability and sent here to go through the 
motions of four months’ training. The boy can do 
nothing right, and the fact that he is slim, good- 
looking, and French-schooled only makes his 
case worse. Since he can still be classified as ‘‘a 
boy” by army regulation he can be caned, that 
relic of flogging respected by Sandhurst, and his 
officers concur — the commandant because he is 
indolent and contemptuous; Captain Lutwyche 
because he has made advances which have been 
repelled; Lieutenant Hood because of the beatings 
he had taken at school. Major Seligman, not of 
the Guards and the only one to have seen action 
and been wounded, is made to do the dirty work, 
and it is his indignation which stirs ours. Beauti- 
fully controlled, without an unnecessary word, 
this is the work of a highly competent narrator. 
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Reader’s Choice 


By WILLIAM BARRETT 





In THE AMERICANS (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$6.95) Oscar HANDLIN recounts the history of this 
nation from its beginnings to the present with 
such simplicity and ease that he may hide from 
some readers the bold originality of his accom- 
plishment. Historians usually prefer the con- 
venience of specialization; and their texts, accord- 
ingly, fall into the neat pigeonholes of political, 
social, economic, or cultural histories. Professor 
Handlin, however, has chosen to cut across these 
compartments; he presents American history as 
the story of the American people as they have met 
the varied challenges of daily life, of politics, eco- 
nomics, and culture. The final historical truth, 
after all, lies in the people, both eminent and 
ordinary, who make history. 

This project is a difficult one — the stage is 
broad, and the action is of great sweep; but Pro- 
fessor Handlin has brought it off with compelling 
success. Only a scholar with his grasp of so many 
different fields could move easily from a political 
or diplomatic intricacy to a humble item of popu- 
lar culture or to a revealing comment on a novel 
by Hemingway or Nathanael West. Suppressing 
the scholarly apparatus of footnotes, documenta- 
tion, and factual catalogues, he has produced an 
immensely readable and engrossing narrative. 
At the same time, the book is one of the most 
comprehensive and illuminating essays on the 
national character that has yet appeared. 

Almost from the beginning, it seems, the Ameri- 
can has had a sense of himself as a “new man,” a 
member of the human community very different 
from his European forebears. Uprooted from the 
traditional and settled life of Europe, Americans 
were exposed to new conditions in an unknown 
continent that demanded constant adaptation and 
improvisation. Even domestic institutions like the 
home and family had to meet new stresses in the 
wilderness or on the frontier and became trans- 
formed from what they had been in the old 
country. Most of the settlers, from the earliest 
days onward, had no direct acquaintance with 
political power except as victims of it; they had to 
learn and invent unceasingly in order to forge 
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In THE DOMESTICATED 
AMERICANS, Russell Lynes, 
author of The Tastemakers, tells the 
story of our countrymen at home — 
their amusements, their manners, 
their chores, their household prob- 
lems and their delights, from the 
covered wagon to the trailer. 
“Highly entertaining and a fund of 
new facts for history.” 

— ROGER BUTTERFIELD. 
With 32 pages of illustrations. $6.50 
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“It is today that we must create the 
world of the future.” This is the 
theme of Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
TOMORROW IS NOW —‘‘the 
wise and eloquent testament of the 
woman who, above all others in our 
time, incarnated the great human 
virtues, courage and compassion 
and faith.” 

= ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
With an Appreciation by ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON. $3.50 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
by Aldous Huxley is an explora- 
tion —as delightful as it is erudite — 
of the problem of the “Two Cul- 
tures.” Mr. Huxley sheds new and 
fascinating light on the distinct 
aims of literary and scientific writ- 
ing; on the ways in which science 
can enrich the creative writer’s 
subject matter and vision — and on 
the new kind of literature the 
scientific future may bring. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
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THE LEARNING TREE is the 
wonderfully alive first novel by the 
famous Life photographer, Gordon 
Parks — and the 1693 Harper FIND. 
“Vivid and entertaining. ... The 
Kansas locale, which Mr. Parks 
describes so well, is important sim- 
ply because it is not the deep South 
nor the so-called emancipated 
North ...an admirable chronicle.” 
— MAXWELL GEISMAR. $4.95 


LEAVING CHEYENNE is the 
new novel by Larry McMurtry, 
author of Horseman, Pass By (Hud 
when filmed). “The Cheyenne of 
this book,” Mr. McMurtry says, “is 
the part of the cowboy’s day which 
is earliest and best.” It is then — in 
the green, bursting youth of Gideon 
Fry, Molly Taylor and Johnny 
McCloud — that the reader enters 
their sinewy world, the stark ranch- 
ing country of North Central Texas. 

$4.50 


JOY IN THE MORNING is 
Betty Smith’s irresistible new 
novel — a story which is true to the 
realities of experience and filled with 
sunny tenderness. Carl and Annie 
are very young, very poor and deter- 
mined to make their marriage a 
success despite all the odds. You 
will like them both, perhaps think- 
ing of Annie as the younger sister of 
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— ORVILLE PRESCOTT, 
The New York Times 


“Engaging, lively, and im- 
portant...It is from begin- 
ning to end a courageous 
statement against the sur- 
vival of Stalinism...in 
effect, the manifesto of a 
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front page review, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune Books 
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their own democratic institutions. 
By the time of the Revolution, many 
Americans had come to feel that 
theirs was a new chapter in the his- 
tory of mankind and one destined to 
offer a lesson in freedom and ideal- 
ism to the other peoples of the world. 

But if the American has felt him- 
self the heir of all the ages, he has 
not always been sure where the 
American experiment was headed. 
His feeling of difference from the 
European has not always given him 
a sense of superiority. Professor 
Handlin shows that moods of self- 
doubt and insecurity, far from being 
a malaise of recent years, have re- 
curred throughout our history. His 
book strikes a fine balance between 
our glowing ideals and the more 
somber realities that have stained 
our history. Ours, he concludes, has 
not been an unqualified success 
story — our history has seen much 
violence, much injustice, much vul- 
garity; yet, on the whole, we have 


a created the best environment for 


freedom. It is the essence of the 
American adventure that it should 
always confront a future full of prom- 
ise as well as of hazard and uncer- 
tainty — now, in the 1960s, as well 
as when the first settlers faced the 
wilderness. Above everything else, 
Americans had sought space and the 
freedom to move in it; now science 
has brought a new space to our very 
doorstep, and before it we feel the 
same challenges and anxieties as at 
the beginning of our history. 


Surveying our history within a 
much narrower range, RUSSELL 
LYNES in THE DOMESTICATED AMERI- 
cans (Harper & Row, $6.50), a 
study of American life as it has been 
reflected in the styles of American 
houses, comes up with much the 
same theme of American mobility. 
Mr. Lynes, though not a profes- 
sional historian, is an indefatigable 
student of American manners, and 
his book is studded with many enter- 
taining facts and curiosities. 

Charles Dickens, visiting the 
United States in 1842, observed that 
“all the buildings looked as if they 
had been built and painted that 
morning and could be taken down 
on Monday with very little trouble.” 
In England, of course, Dickens had 
been used to houses inhabited by the 
same family generation after gen- 
eration, and even century after cen- 
tury. Americans, on the other hand, 
were used to being on the move, 
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and this mobility shaped the styles 
of their houses. The log cabin, for 
example, could be built in a few 
days by a frontiersman skilled with 
an ax, lived in for a while, and then 
abandoned as the family trekked 
further west. The modern Tech- 
built house can be delivered by 
truck and assembled within twenty- 
four hours; it can just as easily be 
dismantled and carted to a new site 
if the owner moves on. From log 
cabin to prefabricated house, Ameri- 
cans have remained locked in the 
circle of their own mobility. 

This thesis is not new, but Mr. 
Lynes is a clever hand at ornament- 
ing the commonplace with witty 
detail. It is a relief to learn, for ex- 
ample, that the log cabin was not 
always a hovel, and that for those 
Western families who lived in dug- 
outs and sod huts it could very well 
have been a symbol of luxurious liv- 
ing rather than of humble origins. 
One of the more dismal chapters in 
the history of American housing is 
the boardinghouse, so dominant an 
institution during the nineteenth 
century that three fourths of the 
population lived in boardinghouses 
at one time or another. Then, as 
now, there was a shortage of middle- 
income housing (the first apartment 
houses were not built in New York 
until the 1880s, and even then were 
highly suspect as an import from 
the French), so that young married 
couples — and, indeed, whole fami- 
lies — had to take potluck at the 
boardinghouse, struggling to outwit 
despotic landladies and outma- 
neuver their fellow boarders with 
elbow and fork at the dinner table. 

As the Americans tamed their 
continent, they in turn became more 
domesticated. During the latter part 
of the nineteenth century books on 
etiquette became best sellers. (They 
are still among the best sellers, for 
Americans are still eager frontiers- 
men in the arts of life.) Mr. Lynes 
has a field day rummaging among 
these old etiquette books, whose 
baroque intricacies seem to have 
been designed to make social life 
virtually unbearable. 

Mr. Lynes concludes with a la- 
ment for the soulless conformity 
of modern suburban developments. 
But, judging from the vivid docu- 
mentation of his own book, we can 
take more pride than that in the 
progress of American housing. A 
Levittown may bruise the spirit, but 
it does not involve its owner in the 


sheer struggle for physical survival. 
The rigors of the wilderness seem 
almost nothing beside the ordeals 
the early Americans suffered in their | 
own homes. | 


PARTYGOING 


ANTHONY PowELL might be de- 
scribed as a novelist’s novelist. He 
is one of that special band of per- 
formers, found in the various arts, | 
who succeed by an economy and | 
sophistication of means that are 
probably best appreciated and en- 
vied by their fellow craftsmen. Like | 
a superb mimic, with barely a lift 
of the eyebrow or flick of the hand he 
can evoke atmosphere and charac- 
ter that would require much huffing 
and puffing by a less accomplished 
artist. In his first novel, AFTERNOON 
MEN (Little, Brown, $4.00), now 
made available again for the Ameri- 
can public, Mr. Powell makes so 
much of little that in effect he pro- 
vides a charming lesson in how to 
write a successful novel about prac- 
tically nothing. 

As the story opens, Atwater and 
Pringle are drinking together in 
their seedy club. The time is after- 
noon, and they are afternoon men 
waiting for the world of the evening. 
Presently they are joined by others, 
and all move off to a party. At the 
end, Atwater is seated in the same 
club, drinking; again, as others ar- | 
rive, the suggestion is made that they 
shove off to a party. Between open- 
ing and close, there have been par- 
ties, more parties, weekends, some 
shifting liaisons, and on Atwater’s 
part a desultory effort at love. The 
nearest thing to a climax occurs | 
when Pringle disappears from his 
country house, leaving a suicide note 
to upset his weekend guests. Here, | 
too, however, social routine takes | 
over; the weekend must go on, the 
guests are hungry and really should 
eat their lunch. When their host 
reappears the next morning, €x- | 
hausted but otherwise not much the | 
worse for wear, his mourning guests 
have already reached the stage of 
picking him apart in gossip. 

Afternoon Men was originally pub- | 
lished in England in 1931. In the| 
light of Mr. Powell’s later Music of | 
Time series, this first novel does not 
now appear thin. From the outset, 
his chosen subject matter was the 
long discontent of English life in the 
twenty years entre deux guerres, and 
his feckless young men, floating 
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“Hypnotic”. . “hallucinatory”. . .“a 
Faulknerian story of incest”— these are 
some of the things readers are saying 
about Yves Berger’s prize novel. THE 
GARDEN is indeed a “strange and haunt- 
ing” story —of a 20th-century man who 
chooses to “live” in the Virginia of 
1840, his Garden of Eden; of a boy so 
lost in his father’s dream he cannot find 
himself in the real world; and of his 
sister, who in a desperate attempt to 
awaken him from his enchantment, 
draws him into an incestuous love 
affair. A daring book, with levels of 
meaning far beyond the range of the 
ordinary novel. $4.00 
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through bohemia or at the fringes of 
society, were not pointless carica- 
tures but symptoms of a vast ground 
swell of social change that was to 
leave England never quite the same 
again. 


DEMONIC SAINT 


French literature is usually prized 
for its qualities of classicism, re- 
straint, and lucidity. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, another strain runs through| 
this literature, from Villon and Sade 
through Baudelaire, that is obsessed 
with the evil and the monstrous in 
human life. The latest of these fallen 
angels of “black literature” (littéra- 
ture noire) is the dramatist Jean 
Genet. Like Villon, Genet has been 
a thief and has done time in many 
jails; he is sexually abnormal like 
Sade; but, like Baudelaire, he has an 
unusual sense of formal style, and he 
has written dramas with the classical 


touch of Racine, though their subject | 


matter has been more extreme and 
brutal. 

In SAINT GENET, ACTOR AND 
MARTYR (Braziller, $8.50) the ex- 
istentialist philosopher JEAN-PAUL 
SARTRE subjects Genet’s life and 
writings to a curiously dramatic 
form of pyschoanalysis that is often 
more exciting than many a novel. 
Prolix and unpruned, it is fatiguing 
to read, but the reader who can wade 
through its torrent of rhetoric and 
ideas will find this a brilliant and 
unorthodox book, crowded with in- 
sights that will disturb and illumi- 
nate his own thinking. 

Genet would be bound to fascinate 
Sartre since he fits in so well with 
the latter’s ideas. Genet is the out- 
law individualist, the existential hero 
who lives outside the social norms 
that sustain more ordinary folk. He 
was a foundling who never knew his 
own parents and was raised by 
strangers. The child, lacking an 
identity, catches fleeting glimpses of| 
it only in the objects he can call his 
own. He must have more of these, 
so he begins to steal. One day at 
the age of ten he is caught, and in 
the condemning eyes of the adult 
he is branded as a thief. But that 
at least gives him some identity; 
henceforth he will carry on thievery 
as his personal destiny. At the same 
time, his feelings of guilt provoke 
in him a strange craving for saintli- 
ness. Thrown among creatures of 
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the underworld, he will take upon | 
himself their sins by committing 
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rea what a whole series of her 
novels did for China. The coun- 
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tiny of a star-crossed nation for 
nearly a century is vividly dis- 
closed. 
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their crimes. He seems to have 
become an incurable jailbird; yet 
somehow, out of this extremity, he 
begins to write and in time becomes 


one of the most controversial and | 


celebrated authors of his day. 
Genet’s case is proof, if any were 

needed, that the Muse is no respecter 

of persons. Perhaps never has the 


seed of literary talent fallen upon a| 


more prickly human soil. 


PRESIDENT WITH TWO PROFILES 


Do facts ever speak for themselves? 
This naive illusion is very neatly 
demolished by two recent volumes 
of reportage — JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
PRESIDENT by Hucu Spey (Athe- 
neum, $6.95) and J.F.K.: THE MAN 
AND THE MYTH by VICTOR Lasky 
(Macmillan, $7.95) — which show 
clearly that management of the news 
is just as much a preoccupation of 
presidential reporters as of Presi- 
dents. Offering themselves as baldly 
factual, the two books give such 
dissimilar portraits of their subject 
that one wonders at times whether 
they are talking about the same Pres- 
ident. Mr. Sidey is a personal, 
though not necessarily political, par- 
tisan of his subject. He has been 
covering Mr. Kennedy since 1958, 
and he obviously has a warm feeling 
toward the President, though his 
admiration is not in the least adula- 
tory. Mr. Lasky’s tone, on the 
other hand, varies only between a 
growl and a snarl, and he approaches 
his subject with the resolute tread 
of a man clubbing a rabbit. It is 
not clear what political convictions 
motivate his assault, since he is will- 
ing to quote any and all sources — 
Eleanor Roosevelt as well as Barry 
Goldwater — that might throw some 
doubt upon the President and his 
abilities. 

Mr. Sidey is so close to the White 
House entourage that his reporting 
has the quality of things seen at first- 
hand. However, there are no daz- 
zling scoops; most of what he says 
has long been in the public domain 
through the media of newspapers 
and television. When he does ven- 


ture into a bit of inside reporting, 


as in reconstructing a fragmentary 
version of the private conversation 
of Kennedy and Khrushchev at their 
Vienna meeting, one can only won- 
der how far this allegedly factual 
reporter is letting his imagination 
roam. 

Since 1960, Mr. Sidey has been 
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Dictionary. 
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in 29 years, this new Merriam-Webster 
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today’s English language than any 
other dictionary. 

Today, get the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged at your book, department, 


or stationery store. It is recognized as 
the final word authority by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, by federal 
and state courts of law. 


To be sure you're right... insist on 


e 
Q Mevuam-Webslr 
RIG U $ PAT OFF, 
èe FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupon ee: 
G.& C. Merriam Co., Dept. 319, Springfield 2, Mass. 


l’d like to know more about our changing 
language and the completely new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged. Please send me a free 
copy of your 12-page booklet, “Hold the 
English language in your two hands.” 
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A JOHNSON 
SAMPLER 


Henry Darcy Curwen 
“This man is just a hogshead 
of sense,” exclaimed Dr. Mac- 
lean of Mull. “And delight,” 
will add the reader of this 
wonderful collection of Sam- 
uel Johnson’s words on read- 
ing and writing, youth and 
age, wooing and wedding, 
law and government, and a 
full measure of other lively 
subjects. $5.95 


1913 ARVARD 
1963 UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 









EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE 


Ernest John Knapton 


Here is the authentic Joseph- 
ine — bewitching, inimitable, 
intensely human — who nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine 
during the Reign of Terror 
to become a central figure on 
the glittering stage of Napo- 
leonic France. 


Illustrated. $6.95 


1913 ARVARD 
1963 UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Time magazine. During that period 
he has written millions of words of 
background material on the Presi- 
dent. But if what he gives us here is 
typical of the copy he sent to Time, 
one can only wonder at the miracle 
of transformation that takes place in 
the editorial offices of that magazine. 
Since Time does not present itself | 
as a journal of opinion, it is clear 
that factual reporting, so-called, is a 
very complex business. One would 
have expected Mr. Lasky, rather, 
to be shoveling the crude ore into 
Time’s furnace for refinement. 

Mr. Lasky does not seem to have) 
any firsthand contacts for informa- 
tion, but as compensation for this | 
lack he offers us a long list — thirty- 
seven pages in double columns and 
fine print — of sources in newspaper 
and magazine articles. The only 
trouble is that most of these sources 
turn out to be citations of other 
people’s opinions. Even where his 
facts are not in question, they are 
given a curious coloring. Facts 
gain their significance in relation to | 
other facts, and Mr. Lasky has a 
habit of offering altogether unre- 
lated facts as if they concealed some 
very ominous meaning. To Mr. 
Lasky, for example, it seems no acci- 
dent that the President’s proposal for 
a Department of Urban Affairs was 
defeated in the Senate on the same | 
day John Glenn was orbiting the 
earth; and he gloats over this ‘‘simple 
contrast’ between the astronaut’s 
|heroism and the villainous White 
House politicking. 

Once a valuable reporter, Mr. 
Lasky has become, since the decline | 
of Senator McCarthy, an embittered | 
and politically disoriented man. 
| The result is that what might have 
| been a useful critique of the Kenne- 
dys and their Administration turns | 
into the exhibition of a wild man | 
swinging from all directions and 
| ultimately defeats his own purpose. | 








TARNISHED HEROES | 


In 1919 the Chicago White Sox — 
or, rather, eight of them — threw | 
the World Series to the Cincinnati 
Reds. Organized baseball never has 
had a more sordid scandal, yet the 
whole episode had so much human 
drama that it was able to enrich the | 
popular language with two imperish- 
able items: ‘‘Say it ain’t so, Joe,” 
a small boy’s plea for reassurance 
from the great outfielder ‘‘Shoeless | 








the White House correspondent for | | 
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Alastair Reid 
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PASSWORDS 
PLACES * POEMS 
PREOCCUPATIONS 






True to Alastair Reid’s 
highly original talent, Pass- 
WORDS is a contrapuntal 
arrangement of prose essays 
and poetry. Together they 
weave a tapestry unified by 
the author’s vision, wit and 
enchanting style. $5.00 
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FARLEY 
MOWAT 


The author of 
THE DOG WHO 
WOULDN'T BE 
narrates 
his adventures 
with a family 
of wolves 


NEVER 
CRY WOLF 


7 

4 

Z $4.95 + Atlantic- Little, Brown 
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Joe” Jackson; and the reflective 
lament of Buck Weaver, White Sox 
third baseman, “‘I did it for the wife 
and kiddies.” Though the Black 
Sox scandal is colorful, pathetic, and 
daffy enough to make a minor saga, 
no book had been written about it 
because the facts were too tangled 
and confused. In EIGHT MEN OUT 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4.95) 
Eror AsINoF attempts a brave and 
stubborn reconstruction of all the 
pieces in the plot. If his writing is 
sometimes clumsy and his attempts 
to build suspense heavy-handed, he 
has nevertheless a dogged sense of 
characterization, and having once 
been a minor leaguer himself, he 
paints his ballplayers understand- 
ingly. 

The White Sox, a great team, were 
expected to demolish the Reds eas- 
ily. But as the Series drew closer, 
the odds fell rapidly, and the rumor 
of a fix was in the air. In fact, the 
players had been approached by 
gamblers months before and had 
agreed to lose for ten thousand dol- 
lars apiece. Arnold Rothstein, the 
most fabulous gambler of the period, 
was almost certainly behind the plot, 
but even now nothing can be proved | 
conclusively, so inept were the legal | 
investigations. | 


It is amazing that) 
while newspaper reporters, innocent | 
teammates, and even many specta- 
tors sensed that something very 
strange was going on, no action was 
taken by any authority. This was 
the beginning of a freewheeling and 
slaphappy post-war period that would 
not come to an end until the Crash 
of 1929. 

A full year later, a Chicago grand 
jury, after sifting the evidence, was | 
able to obtain two confessions and 
an indictment. However, the long 
arm of Arnold Rothstein reached 
into the sheriff’s office, and the 
signed confessions had disappeared | 
by the time the players came to trial. 
They were acquitted, though there 
has never been any doubt of their 
guilt. The jury that brought in the 
acquittal had already begun the 
canonization of the Black Sox as 
heroes in that peculiarly American 
realm of folklore occupied by such 
beloved outlaws as Jesse James, Billy 
the Kid, and the Bass brothers. If 
they were a little greedy for the 
almighty dollar, what harm was 
there in that? They were just simple 
children of nature, victimized by 
gamblers. And the gamblers were 
never even brought to trial. 








You might think so, from the variety 
of meanings people take from it today. 
Divorce and remarriage, for example, 
is widely prevalent among Christians. 
And some try to justify it by Holy 
Scripture. Yet Jesus said: “What God 
has joined together let no man put 
asunder” (Mark 10:2-12). And St. Paul 
tells us: “For the married woman is 
bound by law while her husband is alive 
... that a wife is not to depart from her 
husband; and if she departs she is to 
remain unmarried ...” (Rom. 7:2-3). 

Confession to a priest is scoffed at by 
many Christians. “We confess our sins 
to God,” they say. But if Jesus wanted 
us to confess directly and privately to 
God, why did He say to the Apostles: 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whose sins ye retain they are re- 
tained” (John 20: 21-23)? 

The Bible says that Christ did estab- 
lish a Church. For He told His Apostle 
Simon; “...thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” But what church is it? Did Christ 
mean that just any church was His 
Church? Or did He give His Church 
marks by which men might recognize it? 

All Christians agree that faith in 
Christ is absolutely essential to salvation. 
But some believe that faith is the only 
essential. Catholics believe the words of 
St. Paul that God “...will render to 
every man according to his deeds” 
(Rom. 2:6)...and the words of Jesus: 
“Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
My Father” (Matt. 7:21). 

Christians also take from the same 
words in the Bible, varied and often 
conflicting opinions on many things — 
for example: on the need for and effects 
of Baptism, and the real or symbolic 


SUPREME 


Does The Bible 
CONTRADICT i 









Presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Is 
it any wonder that sincere people, trying 
to understand what Christ meant to tell 
us, are confused? 

Catholics are often accused of oppos- 
ing the Bible. This, of course, is ridicu- 
lous, for the Catholic Church is the 
mother of the Bible. And Catholic 
teachings are sometimes called “un- 
scriptural,” which will be found equally 
untrue by anyone who takes the trouble 
to investigate. 

We believe, in fact, that a correct 
understanding of Catholic teaching will 
convince you of this and bring new joy 
and understanding to all who truly seek 
Christ's way. We shall be happy to send 
you a free pamphlet on several Bible 
questions commonly misunderstood by 
many. It will be sent immediately, 
and nobody will call on you. Write 
today for Pamphlet No. B-42. 


FREE—Mail Coupon Today 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 3473 South Grand, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled 
“Does The Bible Contradict Itself?” 
B-42 
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THE STRUGGLE 
OF THE MODERN 


Stephen Spender 


"Mr. Spender's best 
book of criticism. | do 
not see how anyone 
could read it without 
learning a great deal.” 
—John Wain in the 
Observer. $5.00 


SCHOLARS 
AND GYPSIES 


An Autobiography 
Walter Starkie 


The delightful first vol- 
ume in the autobiogra- 
phy of one of the world’s 
most versatile and cos- 
mopolitan of men: His 
childhood and first con- 
tacts with the world of 
art and politics about 
World War I. $5.95 


CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI 
Lona Mosk Packer 


A brilliant and authorita- 
tive study of one of the 
few great women poets 
in English literature, a 
mysterious and enigmatic 
figure until now. $9.00 


THE ROSSETTI- 
MACMILLAN LETTERS 


Some 133 Unpublished 
Letters Written to Alex- 
ander Macmillan, F. S. 
Ellis, and others by Dante 
Gabriel, William Mi- 
chael, and Christina Ros- 
setti, 1861-1889 $4.00 


Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Lona Mosk Packer 


THE RELIGIOUS SONNETS 
OF DYLAN THOMAS 


A Study in Imagery and Meaning 


H. H. Kleinman $3.75 
W. B. YEATS, 

THE LATER POETRY 

Thomas Parkinson $5.00 


FAULKNER’S PEOPLE 


A Complete Guide and Index to 
Characters in the Fiction of William 
Faulkner 


Robert W. Kirk with Marvin Klotz 
$5.95 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


The charms of James Bond, that 
allegedly irresistible and unquestion- 
ably indestructible spy chaser, escape 
me, but for those who enjoy IAN 
FLEMING’S peculiar mixture of ketch- 
up and California champagne I re- 
port that his latest work is called 
ON HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SERVICE 
(New American Library, $4.50), 
and that in it the unthinkable oc- 
curs: Bond commits matrimony. 

MAXWELL GEISMAR, critic and 
historian of American letters, con- 
siders the relation of Henry James 
and his admirers in HENRY JAMES 
AND THE JACOBITES (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $7.00). Mr. Geismar argues, 
with detailed and persuasive evi- 
dence, that James has been praised 
for the wrong things by people who 
revere him for the wrong reasons. 
Despite its amusing, testy, conversa- 
tional style, this is an unusual and 
courageous book, for while it is 
normal for critics to debate each 
other’s literary opinions, specula- 
tion about the private and emotional 
reasons which lead a particular 
critic to hold a particular opinion 
is very nearly taboo. In addition to 
rattling the skeleton in the type- 
writer, Mr. Geismar has a great 
deal of interest to say about James, 
and his book is altogether stimulat- 
ing and frequently surprising. 

Cart W. BLEGEN, the archaeolo- 
gist who excavated King Nestor’s 
Pylos, has written TROY (Praeger, 
$6.95) for the Ancient Peoples and 
Places series. If Professor Blegen 
had not unearthed Pylos, he would 
be remembered as the man who 
directed a splendidly successful ex- 
cavation at Troy during the thirties, 
and his description of his own and 
earlier discoveries there is clear and 
lively. The book, which admittedly 
requires of the reader a high degree 
of interest in Mediterranean pre- 
history, also includes a fine tribute to 
Schliemann, for Professor Blegen 
has little patience with those who 
claim that Schliemann was a sloppy 
digger interested in nothing but 
loot. In terms of his own day, he 
was a very good excavator, says 
Professor Blegen, adding, dryly, that 
most serious archaeologists have ‘‘no 
real objection to finding gold.” 
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Resend, 
BEAUTIFUL CHINA 


ORDER beautiful Rosenthal china 
direct from Germany, for a frac- 
tion of retail cost in the U.S.A, 
Insured crating and shipping. 


For illustrated catalogue write: 
Export Dept., 

ROSENTHAL am BAHNHOFPLATZ, 
Munich 2, Germany. 
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hunting clothing 
equipment. 

\\ Over 50 styles of boots 
and shoes, including 
ythe famous “GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE.” 
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NEW IMPROVED 


® 
Better than ever taste! 
_ Better than ever relief! 


Nothing works like TUMS! 








Gift Ideas! 


Write for new free Catalog 
and shop from your armchair 
for unusual gifts, housewares, 
imports and toys. All mer- 
chandise delivered postpaid! 


Miles Kimball 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


221 Bond St., 





YOu’LL LIKE IT 
Send for free sample and pipe booklet, Kaywoodie Pipes, N.Y. 22 








Py . * 
You name it—we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.4 Beverly Hills, Calif, 


ANATHEMATA (Chilmark, $5.75), 
Davip Jones’s remarkable long 
poem which appeared in England 
in 1952, has now been published in 
this country. It is an impressive 
work, designed on a grand scale for 
a grand subject — the development 
through human history of the ar- 
tistic and religious impulses, which 
Mr. Jones considers to be interlocked 
if not actually identical and a mani- 
festation of God rather than any 
invention of His creatures. The 
poem is sometimes magnificent, 
sometimes funny, sometimes dis- 
orderly, and always difficult. The 
difficulty arises inevitably out of the 
enormous sweep of the subject, out 
of the author’s technical borrowings 
from James Joyce, and out of Welsh 
mythology. Mr. Jones, as a Welsh- 
man, has every right to employ 
Welsh myth in localizing his univer- 
sal theme, and does so brilliantly, 
but the reader who is unfamiliar 
with Llefelys and Blodeuedd simply 
must follow the footnotes that the 
author very considerately supplies 
(with pronunciation) if he is to 
enjoy, much less understand, the 
poem. And it is enjoyable, rang- 
ing from the rolling pseudo-Elizabe- 
than music of 


Now, from the draughty flats 
the ageless cherubs 
pout the Southerlies. 
Now, Januarius brings in the millen- 
nial snow that makes the antlered 
mummers glow for many a hemera. 


to the voice of a Cockney dry-dock 
boss, asked to hurry the job: 


And, as for next Thor’s Day’s night 
tide 

tell the Wop, to-go-to 

Canute. 


In his novel sEconps (Pantheon, 
$3.95), Davin Ery has constructed 
an ironic fantasy about an organiza- 
tion which arranges new lives for 
men bored with the ones they have. 
Specifically, the discontented client 
dies or disappears in New York and 
reappears, after discreet remodeling, 
in California, with a new name, face, 
profession, and income. Despite a 
certain fogginess about the legal de- 
tails of what would inevitably be a 
monstrously complicated hoax, Mr. 
Ely’s story carries unexpected con- 
viction. The suspense is considera- 
ble, and the mean twist at the end is 
at once surprising and consistent. A 
new life turns out to be expensive in 
more ways than one. 








Like his brother Bill, 

John Faulkner was a writer; 

in this, his last book, he reveals the 
life behind the legend of William 
Faulkner . . . and paints a nostalgic 
picture of a vanished Southern way 
of life, in the towns and farmland 
that were to become Yoknapatawpha 
County. 


my brother Bill 


by John Faulkner 
$ $4.95 at all 
bookstores 
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How can I 


conquer fear 


and worry ? 


Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?” Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 
mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 

In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 
most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda’s 
fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 
the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 


Autobiography of a Yogi is available at bookstores in the 
United States ($4.00) and Canada. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 











_ IMPORTANT BOOKS AS SOON AS PUBLISHED... AT IMPORTANT SAVINGS 


ANY FOUR 


ve Only the Literary Guild offers you both 


As a demonstration, you are invited to accept 


of these 35 best-sellers, $ 
reference works, even sets for 





DAPHNE DU M AURIER 


EERE ep Corn a Moonee | 


If you join the Guild now and agree to accept at least four selections or alternates during the coming year. 


93. SEVEN DAYS IN 
MAY, Fletcher 
Knebel & Charles 
W. Bailey, II 

(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


13. THE BEDFORD 
INCIDENT, Mark 
Rascovich (Pub. 
edition, $5.95) 


16. THE MOONFLOWER 
VINE, Jetta Carleton 
(Publisher's 

edition, $4.95) 


5. Milton Cross’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GREAT COMPOSERS 

& THEIR MUSIC 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


25.Amy Vander- 
bilt’s COMPLETE 
COOKBOOK 

(Pub. edition, $5.50) 


3. THE GLASS-BLOWERS 
Daphne du Maurier 
(Publisher's 

edition, $4.95) 


72. VIKING BOOK OF 
POETRY, 2 volumes 
Not available in 
Canada. 


7. MODERN FAMILY 
HEALTH GUIDE 

2 volumes, 

(Pub. edition, $7.50) 


17. PROBLEMS OF 
PARENTS, Benjamin 
Spock, M.D. (Pub. 
edition, $5.00) 


48. THE MAN WHO 
PLAYED GOD, Robert 
St. John (Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


123. THE CONCUBINE 
Norah Lofts 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $4.95) 


137. SUPREME COURT 
Andrew Tully 
(Publisher’s 

edition, $5.95) 


76. THE MOON- 
SPINNERS, Mary 
Stewart (Pub. 
edition, $4.50) 


10. BOUNTY TRILOGY: 
Mutiny on the Bounty, 
Men Against the Sea, 
Pitcairn’s Island 
Nordhoff & Hall 
(Pub. edition, $6.50) 


14. FINAL VERDICT 
Adela Rogers St. 
Johns (Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


NOTE: The Guild editions shown are sometimes reduced 





in size, but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 
Dept. 3-AT-0, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send 
me the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
four boxes at the right. Bill me only $1 plus shipping for all four. 
If not delighted, | may return them in 10 days and this membership 


will be cancelled. 


1 do not need to accept a book every month—only as few as four a 
year—and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selec- 
tions and alternates will be described to me in advance in the 
monthly bulletin "Wings," and a convenient form will always be 


provided for my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selec- 
tion. You will bill me only $2.00 plus shipping for each book | take, 
unless | want an extra-value selection or alternate at a higher price. 
For each four monthly selections or alternates | accept, | may 


choose a valuable bonus book from the special bonus catalog. 


MR. 
MRS. 
MISS 


“ADDRESS 


CITY. 


IF UNDER 18, 


HAVE PARENT SIGN HERE: 
TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection Price, $2.20 plus shipping. Address: LITERARY GUILD (CANADA), 


105 Bond St., Toronto 2, On! 
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85. PORTRAIT OF 
MYSELF, Margaret 


Bourke-White (Pub. 


edition, $5.95) 


24, COMPLETE ESSAYS 


OF MARK TWAIN 
(Publisher s 
edition, $4.95) 


43. THE PYRAMID 
CLIMBERS, Vance 


Packard (Publisher’s 


edition, $5.00) 


127. THE LAST LOVE 
Thomas B. Costain 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


69. RENOIR, MY 
FATHER, Jean Renoir 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $8.95) 


36. SHOES OF THE 
FISHERMAN, Morris 
West (Publisher’s 
edition, $4.95) 


1. ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC TRILOGY: 
Mr. Lincoln's Army, 
Glory Road, Stillness 
at Appomattox 
Bruce Catton (Pub. 
editions, $12.50) 


39. RAGS OF GLORY 
Stuart Cloete 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $6.95) 


55. TO KILL A MOCK- 
ING BIRD, Harper 
Lee (Publisher's 
edition, $3.95) 


6. A SHADE OF 
DIFFERENCE, Allen 
Drury (Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


134. THEY FOUGHT 
ALONE, John Keats 
(Publisher's 


54. SHORT NOVELS edition, $6.95) 


OF STEINBECK 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.00) 


122. THE FAR SIDE 
OF HOME, Maggie 
Davis (Publisher’s 


230. Amy Vander- 
bilt’s COMPLETE 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


80. THORNDIKE- 


44. THIRTY STORIES 
TO REMEMBER 
Costain & Beecroft 


edition, $4.95) 


8. THAT SUMMER 
IN PARIS, Morley 
Callaghan (Pub. 
edition, $5.00) 


(Use the key number 
appearing before the 
title of each book or 
set you wish; please 
print clearly) 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


34-G625 
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BARNHART DESK 


(Pub. ed. $7.50) 
DICTIONARY 


(Pub. edition, $5.50) 


67. HERE TO STAY 
John Hersey 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $5.00) 


56. SWORD AT 
SUNSET, Rosemary 
Sutcliff (Pub. 
edition, $6.95) 


227. Beards’ BASIC 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


reves has there been a better time to join the Literary Guild 
—the book club that brings you important new books while 
they are new at extremely modest cost. 

Why such a generous offer? Simply to dramatize a few of the 
many benefits members enjoy while buying from the Guild 
books they would want to read and own anyway... 

Savings: as a member, you pay only $2 for current best-sellers 
that cost others as much as $3.95, $4.95, and even more in the 
publishers’ editions. (Extra-value selections are priced higher.) 
You always save at least 40%, often as much as 60%. Timeli- 
ness: selections are chosen by Guild editors before publication, 
from manuscripts submitted by all publishers, and sent as soon 
as published to members who want them. Advance reviews: 
forthcoming selections and alternates are reviewed before pub- 
lication in “Wings,” ‘sent free every month. Freedom of choice: 
as a member, you need take as few as four books during the 
coming year—out of 20 or more titles every month. Charge priv- 
ileges: you pay only after you have received the books you wish 
to accept and keep. Free bonus books: you choose a bonus book 
free (from.a special catalog) after every fourth book you buy. 

Join now while this demonstration offer is in effect. Send no 
money. Just mail the coupon. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA. Inc.. Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC too 





Now—get color pictures in 50 seconds 
with the world’s most advanced camera 


Everywhere, reaction to the new Polaroid 
50-second color film has been exciting. The 
colors are rich and clear. Skin tones are re- 
markably accurate. And it’s difficult not to 
get excited about seeing color pictures 50 
seconds after you take them. 


Raw Dalaraid inteadurac a camera that 


The new Polaroid Color Pack Camera is the 
world’s most advanced camera. With its 
transistorized shutter it can do things no 
camera ever did before. You can shoot color 
flash pictures indoors without flash guides 
(the electric eye reads the flash, sets expo- 
You can shoot black 


cures antamaticallv) 


scene) and the shutter automatically makes 
the correct setting for a time exposure. 

The camera is lighter than many 35mm 
cameras. And easy to use. Film (black and 
white too) comes in a pack that loads in 7 
seconds. Let your dealer show you how the 
world’s most advanced camera makes pic- 


Welcome Guest The World Over! 


“White Label’ 
DEWAR'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Four 


wise rules for 
investing 


and how to use them 


If you think the key to sensible investing 
is in the hands of “experts” only, here’s 
an agreeable surprise. 

Anybody can quickly learn four basic 
rules for what never to do—and what 
always to do—when acquiring stock. 


Here they are: 


Never get in over your head with 
money you can’t afford to invest. 

Always manage your money with an 
eye on both today and tomorrow. To- 
day’s living expenses have first call, nat- 
urally, on your income. Then comes 
provision for emergencies. These cared 
for, you may be ready to consider in- 
vesting. 

Never be careless in choosing your 
broker. 

Always look for a broker in whose 
experience or training you feel you can 
have confidence. If you select a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange, 
for example, you will have the help of a 
firm which is subject to Exchange regu- 
lations. And of a broker (Registered 
Representative) who had to meet Ex- 
change qualifications for his job when 
he became a broker in a Member Firm. 


Don’t expect all Member Firms to be 
alike. Or brokers to be infallible. Do 
expect your Member Firm broker to 
place his firm’s knowledge and experi- 
ence at your service. 


Never acquire stock merely ona hunch 
or a tip. 


Always look deeper for facts. It’s not 
as hard as it may sound. Your Member 
Firm broker often has at his elbow in- 
formation on the company’s financial 
position. Its earnings. The dividends it 
pays. 

The Exchange requires all listed com- 
panies to make public this kind of infor- 
mation. Such facts can be important in 
helping you make careful judgments, 
based on knowledge. 

Never ignore the risks of investing. 

Always plan your investments with 
cool care. The wise investor has well- 
considered investment goals. He chooses 
stocks he thinks will fit his needs and 
circumstances. And he doesn’t overlook 
the relative safety of principal and in- 
come that good bonds usually provide. 
He remembers that stock and bond 
prices go down as well as up, that a 


company may not continue to pay divi- 
dends or interest. 

But he believes his country is growing, 
and he intends to grow with it—through 
sensible investment in good stock. 

Send the coupon—or drop in at a 
local Member Firm—for a free copy of 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS,” which de- 
scribes the Monthly Investment Plan 
through which you can acquire blue- 
chip stocks by investing with as little as 
$40 every three months. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the New York Stock Exchange, 
or to the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 
3-DK, P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 
investment.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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Can you see any similarity between 





O THE UNDISCERNING EYE these 

paintings—one by Picasso, the other by 
Vermeer—appear to be as unrelated as any 
two works of art could be. To the knowing 
eye, however, there are striking similarities 
between them, quite as obvious as their dif- 
ferences. In fact, the Picasso work, to quote 
from one of the portfolios in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Seminars in Art, “is such a 
close parallel to the Vermeer that it might 
almost have been painted to demonstrate 
how the Vermeer could be translated intc 
abstract terms.” 


Knowing what to look for when you stand 
before great works of art obviously adds 
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If, after “taking” the first lesson, you are 
not impressed with the clarity and 
originality of the instruction, this first 
portfolio may be returned and the trial 
subscription ended at once. That is, the 
first portfolio need be paid for only if it 
is kept. In this event, the course will pro- 
ceed as described on the opposite page. 
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WHATIS A PAINTING? Gener- 
al principles of art. Why artists 
choose to paint as they do. 


REALISM: The Painter and the 
World Around Us œ» Visual, 
emotional, intellectual elements. 


EXPRESSIONISM: The Painter 
and the World He Creates « 
The modern “expressionist 
movement." Why certain paint- 
ers departed from realism. 


ABSTRACTION: The Painter 
and the World We Never See « 
How to understand the extreme 
moderns. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Patterns * Functions of com- 
position: decorative, structural. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Structures * How perspective 
“opens up" space in three-di- 
mensional relationships. 


these two paintings? 


immeasurably to your enjoyment; indeed, to be able to view paint- 
ings with understanding can be one of life’s most rewarding experi- 
ences. Yet it is surprising how many cultivated persons have cut 
themselves off from this rare form of pleasure. Visiting a museum, 
they see nothing beyond what the paintings are “about’”—and fre- 
quently they are unsure even of that. 


Anyone who suffers from this sort of bafflement probably has 
never had the opportunity to take a good art appreciation course at a 
university or to attend a clarifying series of lectures at a museum. It 
was to remedy this situation that The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
developed its unusual program of assisted self-education in art. 


More than 200,000 families throughout the country have now sub- 
scribed to this remarkable program. The opportunity suggested be- 
low is made to acquaint you with the thorough nature of the course 
and particularly its unique method of learning by comparison. 














THE IDEA: A well-rounded and comprehensive 
course of lectures in the appreciation of art in which 
the whole family can participate separately or to- 
gether... 
ings, utilizing no fewer than 144 large full-color 
prints of great works. ... It is like being conducted 


. You learn by comparison among paint- 


through all the world’s museums by an experienced 
lecturer who makes clear the fundamental things 
to look for in whatever paintings you may ever see 


ACH LESSON comes in the form of a portfolio, the core 
E of which is the lecture. But in each portfolio is a 
pocket containing twelve large full-color reproductions. 
These pictures are provided separately so that they can be 
compared side by side with one another, to clarify what- 
ever points the lecture aims to illuminate. They have a 
great advantage, however, over reproductions thrown 
upon a screen in a lecture hall: they can be studied 


the scope of the course 
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ART SEMINARS IN THE HOME, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


for as long as one wants, and can be referred to again and 
again. Another advantage is that members of a family can 
conveniently “take the course” either separately or simul- 
taneously—husband and wife, parent and teen-age child. 


HOW THE COURSE OPERATES - One can enroll in this 
program of twelve portfolios just as one would enroll in 
a semester course in art at a university—with one impor- 
tant difference: you may, if you wish, drop out of the 
program at any point without proceeding with the com- 
plete course. The portfolios are sent consecutively—one 
every thirty days—but you may, of course, proceed at 
whatever rate you choose. The price of each portfolio is 
$3.75 (plus a small charge for mailing expense) . It should 
be noted that this cost includes the twelve separate full-color 
reproductions, mat size 9!/9"x12'/", which come with each 
portfolio. In most retail stores each set of twelve would sell 
by itself, in comparable reproductions, for from $4 to$7.50, 
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China; revival of fresco paint- 
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TECHNIQUES: Tempera and Oil 
* Effect of tempera in widening 
the expressive range of paint- 
ing. 


THE ARTIST AS A SOCIAL 
CRITIC: How artists have ex- 
pressed their ideas and pro- 
tested against injustice. 


THE ARTIST AS A VISIONARY: 
Raw materials of the artist's 
visions. 
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(plus a small charge for mailing expense) and for each of the remaining port- 
folios in the Seminars as it is received. I may cancel this subscription any time. 
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PLEASE NOTE: In Canada, the price of each portfolio is $4.25 (plus a small 
charge for mailing expense). 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


War this session of Congress at last approach- 
ing its final weeks it is clear that the struggle for 
power between the President and Congress has 
been intensified and the reputation of neither en- 
hanced. Although the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the House and Senate belong to 
the President’s party, the battle has gone on al- 
most as if they were in opposition. 


Congress, as always, listens intently to the most 
vocal elements at the grass roots and is much more 
inclined to exploit the fears and frustrations of the 
people than the Executive is. With the strong 
conservative feeling in the country, best expressed 
in the Goldwater boom, and with the apprehen- 
sions aroused by the civil rights struggle, the con- 
flict between a President advocating action and a 
Congress disposed to caution is likely to grow. 


The President has been unable to devise any 
new methods of legislative leadership. He has de- 
pended upon the traditional means of persuasion, 
conciliation, and compromise. The result has been 
a lengthy and disheartening exhibit of delay, 
stalemate, and half measures. 


The Administration has become so accustomed 
to defeat that it claims a major victory when Con- 
gress approves a small part of an Administration 
recommendation. Of the several hundred presi- 
dential proposals sent to Capitol Hill this year, 
only a handful have been acted upon. Even 
though it passed easily in the House, the all- 
important tax bill, which had its origins in a series 
of presidential-congressional negotiations in the 
summer of 1962, still faces uncertainties. 


Americans are quick to throw up their hands in 
disgust over the inability of other governments to 
resolve issues quickly and logically. But we seldom 
fully appreciate how confidence abroad in the 





on the World Today 


American system is undermined by congressional 
indecisiveness and the inability of a President to 
win approval of his programs. Friends ask 
repeatedly whether the American constitutional 
system, with its division of power, is capable of 
meeting the challenges of the times. 


White House versus Congress 


The problem always centers on the issue of presi- 
dential versus congressional power. Tens of thou- 
sands of words have been written on the subject 
without any clearly acceptable solution having 
been proposed to ensure a larger degree of party 
responsibility. The strong Presidents have relied 
on a variety of makeshift arrangements and canny 
displays of executive power. But even they have 
not always succeeded in overcoming the stalemates 
that seem to be an inevitable part of the checks 
and balances built into the American system — 
checks which the seniority system has sometimes 
made into massive roadblocks. 


President Kennedy has wanted to be a leader of 
Congress without offending its members and with- 
out resorting to any but the accepted ways of deal- 
ing with it. This has been both a strength and a 
serious weakness. In some ways he has been more 
like his Republican predecessor, President Eisen- 
hower, whom he bitterly assailed in the 1960 
campaign, than like his most recent Democratic 
predecessor, President Truman. The rancor 
which characterized some _presidential-congres- 
sional battles has been happily absent in this Ad- 
ministration. But great legislative achievements 
have been few in number. 


The high promises of the Kennedy campaign, 
when he pledged a daring, energetic, and innovat- 
ing presidency, have been blunted by successive 
congressional battles and the adjustments that 
Congress has exacted. Too often the initiative 
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Report on Washington 


has been taken from the President as he has seemed 
to give way rather easily to recalcitrance and 
obstruction on Capitol Hill. Most surprising of 
all has been his unwillingness to go over the heads 
of the congressmen in direct appeals to the people. 
His addresses to joint sessions of Congress and his 
radio-television reports to the people have been 
disturbingly infrequent. His radio-television ad- 
dress to the nation on September 18, urging 
support of his tax bill, stands almost alone as an 
example of Kennedy’s use of the fireside chat to 
stimulate popular support for one of his legisla- 
tive programs. 


President Kennedy has disappointed many of 
his most ardent supporters by his failure to use as 
forums to explain his policies either his press con- 
ferences or the many occasions available to him 
to speak informally. No American correspondent 
would propose that the style of the De Gaulle press 
conference be adopted here, for the French Presi- 
dent chooses the question he wishes to answer and 
then addresses himself to the chosen question at 
great length. But De Gaulle does use the oppor- 
tunity in an elaborate way to explain fully his 
thinking on any given issue, sometimes taking 
more than thirty minutes to reply to a single 
question. 


The President’s strategy 


Although President Kennedy has failed in many 
instances as an educator, one effort on his part 
must receive high marks. He not only helped 
mobilize opinion, but he has succeeded in stimu- 
lating action on the civil rights front. His action, 
of course, came after the demonstrations and 
counter police actions had placed the issue square- 
ly on his doorstep. But once it was there, he sum- 
moned his strength in a remarkably effective 
education campaign. 


The President worked not through a series of 
public speeches but with a number of small groups 
in the privacy of the White House. Editors, gov- 
ernors, businessmen, lawyers, and labor and reli- 
gious leaders were invited to the White House to 
hear the President appeal for action to end discrim- 
ination. These discussions stimulated important 
action on a variety of fronts throughout the coun- 
try, and they helped focus national attention on 
the problem. 





The President clearly prefers to act in this way, 
or on the telephone with individuals, rather than 
in a fireside chat, which he thinks he does not do 
well. In other words, he is more a direct action- 
ist than a propagandist or an educator. He is 
convinced, for example, that a personal appeal to 
key congressmen is more productive than a series 
of public appeals for action. And because his 
quick mind grasps an issue easily, he is pained 
when he has to spend time slowly explaining and 
elucidating it to others. 


This may be one of the reasons that the polls 
indicate the President’s personal popularity is 
higher than that of his Administration. He has 
succeeded in selling himself as an individual; he 
has not succeeded in selling his program either to 
the people or to Congress. This is a weakness that 
could be fatal to his reputation in the eyes of 
history. 


In 1962, after the Senate defeated his medical- 
care-for-the-aged program, the President went on 
television with a brief, sharp statement criticizing 
Republicans for opposing him and in effect appeal- 
ing to the voters to support him. Again, this year, 
after the House sharply cut the foreign-aid au- 
thorization bill, the President made a partisan 
television attack on the opposition and appealed 
for public support. 


Both these statements were made after defeats 
had been suffered, and both singled out Republi- 
cans for attack without acknowledging that if all 
the Democrats had supported him, he would 
have won in both instances. More public educa- 
tion before the votes and greater success in main- 
taining responsibility in his own party would have 
been more to the point than the attacks on the 
opposition after the event. 


The Administration’s careful preparation of its 
case for the test-ban treaty and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee’s examination of witnesses 
proved that on vital matters the American consti- 
tutional system at times can be made to work 
extremely well. Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
always been an effective and alert congressional 
witness. His brief for the treaty was applauded by 
members of both parties. 


The next steps are not yet clear. It may be that 
negotiations to ensure against surprise attack will 
be undertaken, but this will also be a long process 
if the Soviets insist on tying such a pact into an 
agreement for nuclear free zones. A nonaggres- 
sion pact, which the Soviets want, poses so many 
problems for the West that it seems very remote, 
and many Washington officials, in this instance at 
least, agree with President de Gaulle that it would 
have little value. 
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In the secrets of combustion 
he found a key to a new age 
of chemical wonders. 





Antoine Lavoisier’s discoveries in the late 18th 
century burned away the mistaken theories of al- 
chemy which plagued early chemistry. Out of his 
study of combustion grew man’s present under- 
standing of chemical compounds and the reactions 
which create them. 

Through this knowledge, petroleum can be trans- 
formed into warm wool-like fabrics ...sand into 
material tough enough for boat hulls. True break- 
throughs always kindle lights in the dark of the un- 
known which lead on to new scientific achievement. 

To insure tomorrow’s advances, encouragement 
must be given today to young people eager to push 
beyond the limits of the known. This is why Shell’s 
aid-to-education prasram includes sehalarchine far 


deserving students, grants for universities and 
unique Shell Merit Fellowships to help science 
teachers acquire vital new knowledge. 

For wherever minds so nurtured choose to serve, 
society benefits. In Shell Research their accom- 
plishments range from new highway surfacing that 
never gets slippery to chemical lubricants that help 
make possible peaceful use of atomic energy, and, 
of course, finer gasolines and motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the Shell let it remind 
you of people dedicated to the pursuit of excel- 
icts, new ways to 


lence—of new ideas, new prc 
serve you better. The Shell Companies: Shell Oil 
Company; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe 


Line Corporation: Shell Develonment Company. 
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THE EXECUTIVE LIFE IN PUERTO RICO 


Consolidated Engravers’ resident manager 
treats his family to a day on the Spanish Main. 
Cost, including boat and crew: $24. 


Consolidated Engravers, U.S. Rubber, Gulf Oil and 503 other 
U.S. firms have made the profitable decision to manufacture in 
Puerto Rico. Our photograph shows one reason why their execu- 
tives needed no urging to take up residence on this sunny island. 


HE family man in our photograph is 
Derek Turner, Consolidated Engravers’ 
manager in Puerto Rico. 

He has chartered a fishing sloop for a 
Sunday sail to a secluded island off Puerto 
Rico’s northeast coast. Here, the children 
snorkel and dig for pirate treasure while 
Turner and his wife soak up sun on a gleam- 
ing, white beach. And when they sail home 
at sunset, the whole day will have cost $24. 

Here’s how Turner describes life in 
Puerto Rico: “You work hard. But there’s 
a paradox. Even during the working week, 
you’re in a holiday mood—as if you were 
on a summer vacation every day.” 

Why does Turner feel this way? Here 
are some reasons: 

It takes Turner 5 minutes to drive home 
from work—and 5 more to get the family to 
the beach. The sun shines 360 days a year. 
Temperatures average in the seventies. 


Great place for raising children 


“The children have never been so happy 
and healthy,” says Mrs. Turner. ‘“They’ve 
learned to make coconut masks, catch tropi- 
cal fish for their aquarium, and play ‘Al 
Esconder’— Puerto Rican hide-and-seek. 
They hardly ever catch colds. Hay fever 


and poison ivy are things of the past.” 

When Mrs. Turner heard she was going to 
Puerto Rico, she wondered about shopping. 
She was delighted to find supermarkets with 
all her standbys plus local bargains such as: 
Lobster, 79¢ lb.; limes, 19¢ doz. 


How about Turner’s business life? 


Consolidated Engravers’ plant produces 
photoengraving film. It’s exacting work. But — 
Turner’s Puerto Rican workers mastered 
the art in no time. “These people are ter- 
rific,” he says. “They can trace intricate 
shapes almost twice as fast as mainland 
workers. My biggest problem is keeping my 
paper work abreast of their production.” 

Today, hundreds of U. S. executives are 
thriving in this ebullient Commonwealth. 
So are their companies: 506 U. S. manufac- 
turers are now averaging a 28 percent an- 
nual return on investment in Puerto Rico. 

If your firm is expanding, why not fly 
down and visit some of these plants? And 
spend a day on the Spanish Main? 


For manufacturers: “Puerto Rico ’63”—a 
report to industry on productivity, profits 
and special incentives. Write on your firm’s 
letterhead, to: Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Dept. G1, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19. 


<= How to charter this sloop for $24 a day in Puerto Rico. A day or two before you 
want to go sailing, wire Eduardo—the sloop’s skipper—c/o: Rayito de Sol 
Restaurant, Las Croabas, Fajardo. State the day and time you want to go 
sailing and sign your name. That’s all there is to it. Photo by Tom Hollyman. 
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_ Every year, millions of acorns 
drop from oak trees. Some take 
root, thrive, and grow to be 
mighty oaks. Others fall on un- 
friendly ground or lose out to 
blight or competition or fail to 
mature for lack of sun or rain or 
nourishment. 

Similarly, every year hundreds 
of companies are started, some to 
flourish, some to fail, some to 
coast along. The problem of the 
investor in search of a stock that 
is likely to give him capital appre- 
ciation is twofold: how to decide 
which companies have the poten- 
tiality of growth—and which 
ones are likely to realize that 
potentiality. 

Because of the great interest 
on the part of investors in com- 
mon stocks with better than 
average growth prospects, our 
Research Department staff has 
just put its 300 heads together 
and prepared a new booklet list- 
ing and describing 100 companies 
—acorns, seedlings, and saplings 
—that it believes will be sizable 
oak trees some day. 

Would you like a copy? You 
may have one for the asking— 
48 pages about 100 growth stocks. 
Simply write your name and ad- 
dress and “100 Growth Stocks” 
on a post card and mail it to us. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





Report on Washington 


It may be that there will be re- 
newed attempts to expand trade 
with Eastern Europe, something that 
the Eastern Europeans want very 
‘thuch indeed and something that 
| would help free them from their 
present almost complete economic 
reliance on Moscow. 





De Gaulle and Vietnam 


One of the most extraordinary de- 
velopments in America’s relations 
| with the France of Charles de Gaulle 
(was his suggestion that foreign in- 
| fluences be eliminated from Vietnam. 
| The French have continued to main- 
| tain some contacts with the Ho Chi 
Minh Communists in Hanoi. Wash- 
ington is inclined to believe Ho 
| would like to free himself from his 
‘growing dependence on Peiping. 
For months he seemed to side with 
Moscow rather than Peiping in 
many of their disputes. 


| About two years ago, during the 
most critical phase of the Laotian 
| crisis, the United States asked Prime 
| Minister Nehru’s assistance in per- 
/suading Peiping and Hanoi to agree 
|to a peaceful settlement in Laos. 
| Nehru declined to appeal to Peiping. 
He did get in touch with Ho, who 
gave signs of wanting to take a more 
moderate position. 





Since then relations between Pei- 
ping and New Delhi have worsened, 
and the Sino-Soviet conflict is caus- 
ing the greatest possible anguish in 
those Communist states whose lead- 
ers have tried to maintain good 
relations with Moscow and Peiping. 
Ho is foremost among these. He may 
have no room at all to maneuver. 


Nevertheless, like Ngo Dinh Diem 
in the south, Ho has reached a point 
where he may grasp at anything 
that offers salvation. De Gaulle has 
said, with his usual lack of concern 
for the sensibilities of his allies, that 
diplomatic negotiation is worth try- 
ing. Whether he was more interested 
in irritating or helping the United 
States is still not clear. 





McClellan’s vendetta 


After more than six months of 
heated exchanges between Defense 
Department officials and members of 
the McClellan subcommittee, the 
status of the TFX contract is un- 
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changed. If anything has been 
accomplished by the lengthy hear- 
ings, at which more than a million 
words were exchanged, it is not 
readily apparent. 


The man who started the hearings 
and has relentlessly cross-examined 
all those who participated in the 
Defense Department decision is re- 
nowned on Capitol Hill for his 
abilities as a prosecuting attorney. 
Senator John L. McClellan of Ar- 
kansas embodies the strengths and 
weaknesses of a prosecutor deter- 
mined to win his case. He wants to 
win, and he believes that there are 
devils in abundance. With such an 
approach, a senator can gain great 
power, but it is unlikely that he will 
ever be creative or achieve the posi- 
tion of a statesman. His approach 
is too negative. 


Born in one of the most poverty- 
stricken areas of his state, McClellan 
struggled against heavy odds and 
many heartbreaks to his present high 
position. Instead of being softened 
by his early experiences, he appears 
to have been toughened by them, 
with the result that he is quick to 
attack any who stand in his way. 
The vendetta he has conducted 
against Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Roswell L. Gilpatric has been inex- 
cusable. No shred of evidence has 
been produced to raise doubts about 
Gilpatric’s ethics in the case, yet 
McClellan has repeatedly tried to 
make Gilpatric the villain. Many of 
Gilpatric’s most private papers have 
been spread out on the record in an 
attempt to embarrass him. 


Former President Eisenhower of- 
ten complained about how difficult 
it was to persuade successful execu- 
tives to take government positions. 
Intemperate attacks on government 
officials like Gilpatric, who gave up 
a large income as a lawyer to serve 
the government, help explain their 
reluctance to accept appointments. 


The Pentagon has been inept at 
times in its dealings with the com- 
mittee and with the public. But 
McClellan must bear the major 
responsibility for the ill will his 
overzealous attempt to impute 
wrongdoing has generated. No one 
has won from the long hearings — 
not McClellan, not McNamara, not 
the companies that competed for the 
contract. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


pe word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet — yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff ; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ov will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 

supreme achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy “tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful Zl Pense- 
roso will best suit your mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, you may choose from 
thirty of Milton’s matchless poems. 


Bacon 


ERE is another titan of the Elizabethan era 
— Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassin 
intellect laid the groundwork of science an 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely, 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


of these beautiful de laxe “bvary editions 
FOR ONLY $] 00 


AS A NEW MEMBER 
(Regular Price $10.17) 


THE ESSAYS OF 


... about love, politics, 








Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL you App these three volumes to your 

library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today...and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics"? 


“elassic’’ is a book that will never 
For sheer fascination it can rival 
thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become ‘‘classics’? First, because they are 
so readable. They would not have lived un- 
less they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to un- 
derstand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


A true 
grow old. 
the most 





Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of boo 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 





A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so 
please respond promptly. THE CLASSICS 
CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576 


-————— — a a aaa | 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB RT 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Edi- 
tions of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, THE ESSAYS OF BACON and PARADISE 
LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF MILTON pictured 
above which I may keep for only $1.00 plus a 
few cents mailing charges the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books 
and owe nothing. 








As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive 
an advance description of future selections. 
A may reject any volume before or after I 
rece it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 





For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I will send you the member's price of $3.39 plus a 
few cents mailing charges. (Books shtpped in 
U.S.A. only.) 
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| The Atlantic Report 


Toren today is mainly being spoken of in 
negative terms. It is economically broke. It is 
internationally aggressive and adventurist. It is 
politically enfeebled at home. It is ideologically 
far too flirtatious with Communism, for it not only 
hosts the largest Communist Party outside the 
bloc, but it has managed to obligate itself to the 
Soviet Union for some $1 billion worth of military 
assistance. These opinions are held not only out- 
side Indonesia but also at home. 


Although not all of the charges are entirely 
true, there is considerable justification for them. 
_ And Indonesia did not help itself when in mid- 
September, to the dismay of its apologetic friends, 
it openly defied both the new Federation of Malay- 
sia and the United Nations report on Malaysia, 
which Indonesia had promised to abide by. In- 
donesia vented its spleen on Britain, which it con- 
siders to be the éminence grise behind Malaysia, by 
allowing Djakarta mobs to put the new British 
Embassy to flames. 


What has gone wrong in the eighteen years since 
Indonesia’s revolution? Why should Indonesia, 
richly endowed with natural resources and popu- 
lation, be foundering so badly? 


The answer always seems to be Sukarno, the 
sixty-two-year-old revolutionary leader and Presi- 
dent of the republic. But Sukarno is so represent- 
ative of his 100 million people that it could well be 
said that he sums up their virtues as well as their 
shortcomings. The Indonesians, in  Sukarno’s 
words, are still in a stage of “revolution.” And 

with the power centers polarized in the Partai 
‘Kommunis Indonesia (P.K.I.) and the army, it is 
Sukarno’s embrace which has had to hold his 
country together. 


And he has held it together. The sprawling 
archipelago in the South China Sea is still under 
one flag despite two insurrections which were go- 
ing on simultaneously and despite the fact that its 
Dutch colonial masters launched. Indonesia into 
the. world without educated leaders, without 
trained civil servants, without its own economists 


” INDONESIA 
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and technicians to shepherd its vast resources in 
oil, rubber, tea, rice, timber, and untold and un- 
tapped mineral deposits. 


Sukarno’s unfinished revolution 


Most public attention has centered on Sukar- 
no’s recent foreign excursions in Irian Barat and 
Malaysia. Irian Barat is West New Guinea, the 
western half of a very large island to the east of 
Indonesia which the Dutch used to share with 
Australia, lying just south of New Guinea. Irian 
Barat has bountiful supplies of high mountains, 
impenetrable jungles, and birds of paradise, but 
very few people. And the bulk of these, the Pa- 
puans, are no kin to the Malay stock from which 
the Indonesians come. But since Irian Barat was 
a part of the Dutch East Indies empire to which” 
the Republic of Indonesia succeeded, the Indo- 
nesians wanted it too. 


For Sukarno, West Irian became the unfinished 
part of the revolution. He tried peaceful negotia- 
tion with the Dutch, and that didn’t work. He 
seized all Dutch properties, and that didn’t work. 
Finally, he made his contract with the Soviets and 
acquired more modern military equipment than 
any other country in Asia, except perhaps Com- 
munist China. The jet fighters the Soviets fur- 
nished Indonesia with included some of the super- 
sonic MIG-21s they never had let China have. 


Thus equipped, Sukarno fueled up his new 
navy, started a few paratroop drops, and an- 
nounced that Indonesia was now prepared to 
reclaim Irian Barat by force. The United States 
foresaw that the Soviets might jump in to help 
Indonesia in its war against the Dutch and that 
the United States would be asked to assist its 
NATO ally, the Netherlands. The United Na- 
tions was brought in, and Ellsworth Bunker, for- 
merly the United States’s troubleshooting ambas- 
sador in Italy, the Argentine, and India, was made 
a special representative by U Thant. 


The matter was settled peacefully last fall, and 
a phase-out scheme. devised for the Dutch to re- 
linquish their authority in Irian Barat to the UN 
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“People feel they 


are GETTER people” 





“Among the things I’m sure we tend to take most for granted (and thus 
to underrate) is the fact that readers regard exposure to Goop Houser- 
KEEPING as essentially a good thing—a positive aspect of their lives— 
a virtue within themselves. 

All of us do a great variety of things, ranging from some known sins 
and derelictions to some actions of true altruism or self sacrifice. The 
former, unless purged, remain with us as sources of guilt feelings; and the 
latter, unless somehow spoiled, provide an inner glow of goodness or 
accomplishment (and ordinarily lead in turn to the performance of other 
good things). In such a broad spectrum of conduct, the reading of Goop 
HousekeePinG would be clearly within the area productive both of self- 
appreciation and of other, consequent, outer-directed actions. 

I have no doubt that this is for the most part an unperceived and 
unexpressed attitude within readers, but its presence is repeatedly and 
unmistakably revealed in letters we receive, in patterns of response to 
editorial items we offer, and even in objections and protests directed 
against what readers regard as injuries to their subconscious concept of 
the magazine as an element of goodness in their own lives. 

In sum, then, my first pointis that people feel they are better people 
because of their reading of Goop HouseKeEpinc—and in fact it is prob- 
ably true that many of them are.” 


The above is an excerpt from an internal memorandum dated March 19, 
1961, from Editor Wade Nichols to the editorial and advertising staffs of 
Good Housekeeping. Its purpose was to restate the basic editorial platform 
of the magazine. Good Housekeeping feels it provides an insight, possibly 
of public interest, into the magazine’s continuing editorial policies and 
functions as interpreted by its editor. 


HOUSEWARES 


SERVICE! 





Same-day service on General Electric housewares is usually available at any of our 47 Housewares 
Servicenters, conveniently located in metropolitan areas. More Servicenters are scheduled to open soon. 


Product 
service 
when you 
want it? 


It’s happening more and more... 
as General Electric revolutionizes 
service for a world of customers 


When you want to get a General Electric 
toaster fixed, just drop it off at one of our 47 
Housewares Servicenters. To speed repairs, 
each Servicenter has its own team of ex- 
perts right there. As a result, even requests 
for same-day service can usually be met. 


When you want service on a General Elec- 
tric major appliance, and you are within 
reach of one of our more than 60 Factory 
Service Centers, simply phone the Center. 
You will be pleasantly surprised: instead of 
being told when to expect service, you will 
be asked how soon you need it. If your need 
is urgent, the first available service truck 
will be dispatched by radio to your home, 
usually within hours. If a later day will do, 
you pick a 4-hour period when it’s conven- 
ient to be home. Our thousands of author- 
ized service dealers endeavor to meet these 
same high standards. 


One of the most dramatic service im- 
provements is in General Electric products 
themselves. They don’t need as much serv- 
ice. Example: major-appliance service calls 
in warranty periods dropped 22% last year. 

But when service is needed, our cus- 
tomers—in the home, and in industry, de- 
fense and space exploration, too—all benefit 
from the quiet revolution General Electric 
has been bringing about in service. 


When you choose a General Electric prod- 
uct, a vital part of the value you get is effi- 
cient service at your convenience. 


Progress fs Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL G ELECTRIC 





ENERAL 
FACTOR 
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One-stop appliance service on 91% of all house calls. That’s 
because our service trucks, based in more than 60 metropolitan 
areas, are stocked with the help of an electronic computer that 
calculates the best “mix” of most-needed replacement parts. 





Planned maintenance for industry: more than 50 industrial Serv- 
ice Shops, nationwide, are staffed by some 3,000 engineers and 
technicians. These shops save industry millions through selec- 
tive maintenance that helps avoid costly shutdowns. 





Field-engineering service world-wide, for industrial, utility, de- 
fense and aerospace customers. 1,400 versatile installation and 
service engineers help customers—around the world—to install, 
start up, operate and maintain complex equipment. 








1964 is Shakespeare’s Year— 


and Britain invites you to some 


merry goings-on 


` Once every 100 years, Britain pays special homage to her greatest 


: poet and playwright. His four hundredth birthday comes next year. 


Read about some of the dazzling celebrations and festivals you can 


"enjoy. Then send for your free Shakespeare’s Year Travel Kit. 


T)RITAIN is humming with prepara- 
I tions for the most spectacular birth- 
day party ina hundred years. Shakespeare 
was born goo years ago—on April 23, 
seorge’sDay. o 
t his birthday is just the signal for 
ght full ‘months of celebrations. Come 
nin, Shakespeare’s Year will be an 
rnational affair. You'll meet Shake- 
speare-lovers from all over the world. 
‘The variety of celebrations is astonish- 
ing. Towns in England, Scotland, Wales 
and northern Ireland are putting on spe- 
cial plays or festivals. You could tour 
Britain for ten days and discover a special 
event every day. Here are just a few. 





“Othello” with Olivier 


In London, Sir Laurence Olivier will play 
Othello with the new National Theatre 
Company. From May through July, you 
can see Macbeth and The Tempest on an 
Elizabethan stage in the Mermaid Thea- 
tre by the River Thames. 
— And on summer evenings, the glades 
of Regent's Park will ring with alarums 
and excursions from Henry V. 
Even London’s music will have 
a Shakespearean lilt. The Covent 
Garden Opera Company is pre- 
senting Britten’s A Midsummer 
Nigbt's Dream, and Verdi's Mac- 
Leth, Otello and’ Falstaff. 





Outside of London, you can enjoy Rich- 
ard I] at the Shakespeare Festival in Lin- 
coln. See Richard HI or Antony and Cleo- 
patra in Bristol. And watch folk dancers 
“foot it featly” in Elizabethan villages. 


Seven-month season at Stratford 


But the heart of the celebrations will be 
Shakespeare’s own Stratford. The Season 
of Plays will run for seven months. There 
will also be a poetry festival at Hall’s 
Croft, home of Shakespeare’s daughter; 
and a Shakespeare Exhibition on the 
banks of the Avon. This will review the 
poet’s life against a backdrop of Eliza- 
bethan art treasures, relics and curiosa, 
Look at the opposite page for more 
dates and facts on what you can see and 
do in Shakespeare’s Year. Then write to 
one of the addresses below for a free 
Shakespeare’s Year Travel Kit. 


Free travel kit 


It includes this 16-page illustrated book- 
let about the celebrations, also gives tips 
on car rental, sightseeing and prices. 

Study your kit, then see your 
travel agent. Tell him where you 
want to go, and what you want 
to see. Ask him to make your 
reservations early, while there’s 
still a good choice of festival 
seats and accommodations, 


_ Where to watch Shakespeare o 





Quick guide to Shakespeares 


favorite haunts rammenas 








How to tour Shakespeares 


Britain emmena 


: f . For free Shakespeare's Year Travel Kit, see your travel agent or write Box 532, British Travel Association. 
In New York--680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles—612 So. Flower St; In Chicago—39 So. LaSalle St.; In Canada—151 Bioor St. West, Toronto. 








STRATFORD From April 23 through 
November 23, the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre (above) will resound to Henry 
V, Henry IV (Parts 1 and 2) and 
Richard I. Seat prices start at 56 cents. 


WHERE HE COURTED T This i is Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage, a mile from Stratford. 
For 84 cents, you can buy a ticket that 
admits you to the cottage and six other 
places linked with Shakespeare. 


RENT A CAR i's the fag -free way to 
explore Britain’s wiggly lanes and 
Elizabethan villages. You can rent a 
four-seater for about $56 a week, insur- 
ance, gas and mileage included. 


EDINBURGH The Scots are putting on 
Europe’s grandest festival at Edinburgh 
(Aug. 16-Sept. 5). It’s a heady blend 
of Shakespeare, concerts, ballet— even 
a floodlit military tattoo. 





WHERE HE POACHED Legend says that 
young Shakespeare was arrested for 
poaching Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer in 
Charlecote Park (above). Admission to 
house and park is 35 cents, 


STAY AT INNS This is the Falstaff 
Canterbury — haven for pilgrims since 
1403. Many inns offer bed and break- 
fast from $3.75.Lunch of English cheese 
and ale costs about 40 cents. 


ALL AROUND BRITAIN You can see Shake- 
speare productions at Lincoln, Chelten- 
ham, Salisbury and Pitlochry, London’s 
Aldwych Theatre will be host to six 
international companies. 
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WHERE HE ACTED Shakespeare and his 
players performed for Queen Elizabeth 
at Windsor Castle (above). You can 
also visit London’s Middle Temple, 
where he acted in Twelfth Night. 
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GO IN SPRING You'll be welcomed by 
flowers and pageantry (above, London 
in April), And you can catch the open- 
ing of Shakespeare’s Year while roads 
and inns are still uncrowded. 


PARR ES! 
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Now you know all there is to know about Scotch whisky. 


/ Born 1820 
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Report on Indonesia 


and the UN, in turn, to the Indo- 
nesians. Under the terms, Indonesia 
is obliged to hold a plebiscite by 
1969 and to abide by the wishes of 
the Papuans. 


Flurry in Brunei 


With Irian Barat settled in Indo- 
nesia’s favor, Sukarno presumably 
was left free to concentrate on his 
country’s internal problems. And he 
might have, had there not been the 
flurry of an attempted coup in the 
tiny, oil-rich sultanate of Brunei 
last December. 


Indonesia owns the southern two 
thirds of the island of Borneo, be- 
cause that area was the territorial 
limit of the old Dutch East Indies. 
The rest was divided among British 
North Borneo (Sabah), British Sara- 
wak, and British-protected Brunei. 
Indonesia was not pleased at all 
when it was first announced that 
these territories were to be incorpo- 
rated in a Federation of Malaysia, 
along with Malaya and Singapore, 
for it would have meant pre-empting 
for all time any territorial ambitions 
Indonesia might have had toward 
the northern third of Borneo. But 
since these territories were moving 
from colonial status to independence 
as they federated, Indonesia, a world 
leader in the fight against the rem- 
nants of colonialism, was constrained 
to keep quiet. 


Its opportunity came in Brunei’s 
attempted coup, when a political 
leader named Sheikh A. M. Azahari 
tried to take power away from the 
sultan and to prevent Brunei from 
entering a Federation of Malaysia. 
Azahari had been educated in Indo- 
nesia and at the time of the coup 
was in refuge in the Philippines. 
When the coup was attempted, and 
the British troops summoned by the 
sultan to suppress it, Philippine 
President Diosdado Macapagal sud- 
denly resurrected an old territorial 
claim to British North Borneo. And 
Macapagal put the Philippines on 
record as opposed to Malaysia be- 
cause it might pre-empt this claim. 


Then, when Malaya, with its long 
antipathy to Sukarno’s Indonesia, 
started blaming the Indonesians for 
the Brunei coup attempt, Sukarno 
took advantage of both this accusa- 


tion and the Philippine opposition 
and put Indonesia on record as op- 
posed to Malaysia. He called it a 
device by the British to maintain 
their colonial hold on Southeast 
Asia, an accusation not without 
some substance. 


The British, although anxious to 
unload their remaining Borneo colo- 
nies in some graceful way, were just 
as anxious to retain their last main 
naval base in Singapore. The oppo- 
sition to Malaysia then shifted from 
Brunei to Sarawak, which actually 
borders Indonesian Borneo (Kali- 
mantan). Border incidents began 
last spring. 


The United States, foreseeing an- | 
other unnecessary war in Southeast 


Asia, started offering its good offices. 
And the Philippines’ Macapagal de- 


cided to switch his emphasis from | 
| stage of Abusir in ancient Egyp 
pone his country’s territorial claim | 


claimant to peacemaker and post- 


to North Borneo until the Federation 
of Malaysia had been established. 


Economic headaches 


The Indonesians cannot ignore 
the fact that the foreign excursions 
are indeed distractions from their es- 
sential problem — economic reform. 
For more years than the Western 
classicists like to admit, Indonesia 
has been defying economic law and 
getting away with it. Again and 
again come the dire predictions that 
this country, with its fantastic wealth 
in natural resources, is going broke 
through needless spending, irrespon- 
sible disregard of the production ca- 
pacity bequeathed it by the Dutch, 
and graft and corruption. Again and 
again the seven out of ten Indone- 
sians who live in the countryside ig- 
nore a cash economy merely by 
reaching into a tree for a banana or 
into a stream for a fish, and smile 
their way through. But now even 
Indonesians think their luck may be 
running out. 


Indonesia negotiated with the So- 
viet Union for some $1 billion worth 
of military equipment in order to 
prepare for the battle for Irian 
Barat, which never had to be fought; 
it has other obligations to both East 
and West for economic aid. This 
year alone, Indonesia, whose foreign 
exchange earnings now are down to 
$600 to $700 million a year, should 
be paying back some $200 million 
just to satisfy the interest and princi- 
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There was great tumult at the landir 


Sahure’s ship had just come in. And 2 
the busybodies, nay-sayers and doon 
seers who had predicted failure for th 
most daring of Pharaoh’s expedition 
were confounded. For the ship had ii 
deed sailed the remote Red Sea, alway 
in danger of serpent or storm, to fi 
Pharaoh’s order for myrrh. Only in th 
dark and mysteriously fragrant land « 
Punt did the exotic myrrh tree grov 
from whose resins the world’s first pe: 
fume was made. 80,000 measures < 
myrrh were unloaded, and it was sai 
Pharaoh Sahure gave the most pr¢ 
cious part to his beloved Queen. 

And so it was with myrrh from th 
land of Punt that the tradition of giv 
ing perfume began. Taking a leaf fror 
Sahure, you may. sample the delight: 
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Give L’Aimant—a great French pei 
fume by Coty. 
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pal due on its foreign debts. Govern- 
ment employees have found the in- 
flated rupiah worth so little they are 
obliged to leave the office immedi- 
ately after signing the attendance 
roll and seek odd jobs elsewhere dur- 
ing the rest of the day. 


Rice, which used to be a surplus 
crop, now has to be imported; and 
the government has tallen way be- 
hind in its promised price-guaran- 
teed rations of basic commodities. 
Production is at a trickle; exports 
have decreased seriously; and the 
government is trying to crack down 
on the smuggling of existing exports 
to Singapore, which until now has 
deprived Indonesia of its proper for- 
eign-exchange return. 


Last March, the United States, in 
order to encourage Indonesia’s eco- 
nomically responsible officials, made 
a special $17 million grant to pur- 
chase vitally needed raw materials 
and spare parts to help some of 
Indonesia’s factories start working 
again. Almost simultaneously, Presi- 
dent Sukarno signed a contract to 
pay $19 million in cash to buy three 
luxury jet airliners and obviate the 
need for chartering Pan-American 
clippers for his worldwide jaunts. 


In March, also, Sukarno dedi- 
cated the site in Djakarta of a four- 
teen-story department store which is 
to have air conditioning, escalators, 


elevators, counters for purchasing 
| automobiles, and links to branch 


stores around Djakarta and through- 
out Indonesia. The Japanese, who 
are to foot the bill through war rep- 
aration credits, were notified only 
after the dedication. It was Japa- 
nese reparation credit which also 
helped build Djakarta’s fifteen-story, 
air-conditioned Hotel Indonesia, as 
luxurious as any hotel in Asia. Now 
four more hotels are being planned 
for other parts of Indonesia. 


Last year, Indonesia dedicated a 
$17 million complex of stadiums and 
sports arenas, a gift of the Soviet 
Union. This year, Sukarno is having 
a city recreation park built outside 
Djakarta which will require some 
$3 million in foreign exchange. 


But while Sukarno permitted these 
showpiece projects and the expendi- 
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ture of scarce foreign-exchange re- 
serves, he also decided to delegate 
responsibility for an economic stabi- 
lization program to his trusted First 
Minister, Djuanda Kartawidjaja, a 
personally unambitious, dedicated, 
but ailing former civil engineer. 
Djuanda saw to it that an economic 
stabilization plan was introduced in 
line with some previously ignored 
recommendations by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The plan 
included a virtually balanced budg- 
et, tight monetary control, new and 
more realistic rates of exchange, 
increases of from 300 to 500 percent 
in utility and transportation rates 
to make them more reflective of their 
true costs, and a sharp curtailment 
of price controls and government 
subsidies. 


Aid from the United States 
The I.M.F. was sufficiently im- 


| pressed to approve a $50 million 


emergency loan. The United States 
then began talks with its colleagues 
on the Development Assistance 
Committee to try to raise the addi- 
tional $250 million it is estimated In- 
donesia will need by next summer 
just to stabilize its economy. 


Why was the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration so determined to bail out 
Indonesia? Because Administration 
officials were convinced that Su- 
karno, despite his periodic and in- 
furiating aggressive gambits, had 
made a basic policy change to link 
his country more with the West. 
They also were convinced that unless 
Sukarno got some friendly nod from 
the West he would not be able to 
make his change in policy stick 
against the opposition of the Com- 
munist Party. 


The Western oil companies 


The Kennedy Administration has 
had another reason for rationalizing 
future help to Sukarno. Last June 
some Washington troubleshooters 
visited Sukarno while he was vaca- 
tioning in Tokyo and came away 
with a tidy solution to the future 
operations of the Western oil com- 
panies in Indonesia. Until that 
moment, it looked as if Indonesia 
might nationalize the vast holdings 
on Sumatra of America’s Caltex 
Pacific, jointly owned by Standard 
Oil of California and the Texaco 
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Company; of Standard Vacuum Pe- 
troleum, jointly owned by Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and Socony Mo- 
bil; as well as those of Shell Indo- 
nesia, a unit of the Royal Dutch 
Shell group registered under a 
Canadian company. 


Under the Dutch, the three West- 
ern oil companies had enjoyed a 
fifty-fifty split of their profits with 
the government, and, according to 
Sukarno’s powerful Minister of Basic 
Industries and Mining, Chairul Sa- 
leh, they had resisted all pleas to 
modify this formula as impossible. 
Along came an ‘“‘independent,”’ 
Standard Oil of Indiana’s Pan-Amer- 
ican Indonesia Oil Company, which 
in June of 1962 had signed a thirty- 
year contract with the Indonesian 
government promising to split profits 
sixty-forty in Indonesia’s favor, to in- 
vest $28 million in exploration, and 
to pay another $10 million in bo- 
nuses. The three majors suddenly 
found they could agree to Indone- 
sia’s sixty-forty demand. But Pan- 
American was looked upon as such a 
saboteur that the general manager of 
at least one of the majors threatened 
to fire any employee seen talking to 
a Pan-American associate. 


And once the three majors did 
agree to a sixty-forty split, Minister 
Saleh raised the ante and asked the 
companies to advance dollars to 
Indonesia to help it operate, main- 
tain, and expand the company re- 
fineries and distribution facilities it 
gradually will be taking over in the 
years to come. The companies and 
the government immediately dead- 
locked, with each side convinced it 
had gone as far as it could. 


The deadlock lasted for many 
months; and as long as it continued, 
the companies kept production to 
a minimum, the government held 
off on granting new exploration 
rights, and economically depressed 
Indonesia, whose main source of 
foreign exchange comes from these 
oil revenues, found itself losing 
money at the rate of $50 million a 
year. Luckily, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration found a team of trouble- 
shooters who knew both how to 
gain Sukarno’s confidence and how 
to confront the oil companies with 
the hidden profits they had not 
wanted to mention. The matter 
was settled last summer with both 
sides apparently satisfied. 
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A PARTIAL 
LIST OF ARTISTS 
REPRESENTED... 


Pablo Picasso 
Paul Cézanne 
Sandro Botticelli 
Edgar Degas 
Fernand Léger 
Pierre Bonnard 
Max Ernst 
Henri Matisse 
Odilon Redon 
George Rouault 
Edouard Vuillard 
Fra Bartolomeo 
Jean Antoine Watteau 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Fra Filippo Lippi 
Edouard Manet 
Jean Corot 
Joan Miró 
Rembrandt van Rijn 
Joshua Reynolds 
Quentin Matsys 
Lorenzo Monaco 
Pieter Brueghel 

the Elder 
Perugino 
Sassetta 
Petrus Christus 
Jean Dubuffet 
Claude Monet 
El Greco 
Vincent van Gogh 
Hans Memling 
Camille Pissarro 
Georges Braque 
Willem de Kooning 
Titian 
Hans Holbein 

the Younger 
Jan van Eyck 
Frans Hals 
Peter Paul Rubens 
Salvator Rosa x 
Amedeo Modigliani 
Paul Gaugin 
Henri Toulouse-Lautrec 
Eugène Boudin 
Pierre Auguste Renoir 
Lucas Cranach 
Honoré Daumier 
Eugène Delacroix 
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Lejt. This 1925 oil-on-canvas by Pablo Picasso is from 
the collection of Samuel Marx. It is so strikingly differ- 
ent from the 1941 Picasso in the Winston collection or 
the 1905 canvas belonging to Albert Lasker that one 
finds it dificult to realize that all three were painted 
by the same artist. Center. La Résistance Inutile ... 
Jean Honoré Fragonard’s charcoal sketch with wash is 
@ superb example of the freedom and spontaneity that 





the great artists of the 18th century got into their 
drawings. From the Davray collection. Right. A group 
of ancient Greek, Etruscan and Roman bronzes, silver 
and pottery from the Walter C. Baker collection. The 
Baker collection also includes a curious self-portrait of 
the young Edgar Degas which hints at the high style 
of draftsmanship that the artist later developed. Nearly 
100 artists are represented in these 26 private collections, 
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old master paintings 


Albert and Mary Lasker, 

New York 
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paintings 


Oskar Reinhart, 
Winterthur, 
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European drawings 

and paintings 


Count Vittorio Cini, 
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Italian paintings, 
furnishings 
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other collections) 




















full-color reproductions. The gold-stamped bind- 
ing is covered in wheat-finish buckram, and the 


jacket is a full-color reproduction of one of the 
Paris salons that house the Rothschild collection. 
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Birmingham, Mich. 
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ERTAINLY you have never seen a 
C volume of art treasures like 
GREAT PRIVATE COLLECTIONS! 
Printed in Switzerland, these are 
masterpieces from 26 of the finest 
private art collections in Europe 
and America... paintings, drawings 
and objets d’art that are not acces- 
sible to the general public and are 
rarely — if ever — encountered in 
other art volumes. 


As you page through this massive 
volume you cannot help being im- 
pressed by the enormous range of 
the art treasures in these collections. 
Paintings and drawings in every 
style and period from the 12th cen- 
tury to modern abstract expression- 
ist canvases. Sculptures and other 
art objects that date from the 13th 
century before Christ...to the 
space constructions that mark the 
thinking of our contemporary 
sculptors. The finest examples of 
French porcelain... silver... fur- 
niture. Rare books and bindings. 
English antiquities. Italian arms and 
armor. Magnificent Oriental arti- 
facts. Primitive art. They are all 
here — and more! 


In a masterful job of editing, 
famed art critic Douglas Cooper 


bindings...Chinese bronzes, jade and ceramics...the list goes on and on! 
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The Atlantic Report 


Ex the past dozen years, billions of lire and 
some of Italy’s best brainpower have been lavished 
on the rocky lands and people of the Mezzogiorno. 
Centuries of poverty and exploitation have given 
Southern Italy a crushing inheritance of ignorance, 
suspicion, and apathy, but there now exists a 
proved blueprint showing how to tackle the world- 
wide problem of the have-nots. 


While the Italian North, centered in Milan and 
Turin, booms with unprecedented prosperity, the 
South remains Italy’s poor relation. Its borders 
can be delineated by drawing a line across the 
peninsula near Rome, slanting to the north as it 
goes east. All the lands to the south of that line 
the Italians call “Il Mezzogiorno” (“the Mid- 
day”), although no one seems to know exactly 
why. This is the country of Reggio, Catanzoro, 
Taranto, Potenza, Foggia, Ortara, Cassino — the 
heartbreak country well remembered by World 
War II veterans. It includes, statistically, the two 
large islands of Sicily and Sardinia with their 
combined populations of six million. 


Forty percent of Italy’s fifty million still live in 
the South. It still provides 65 percent of the na- 
tion’s births and most of its emigrants. The gov- 
ernment claims that the total income of the South 
has jumped 67.7 percent over the past decade. 
But a fully employed waiter, a shop assistant, or a 
barman still makes only $50 a month. Boys of 
twelve and under working full time get 1000 lire a 
month — about $1.40; in some bars and restau- 
rants they work for tips alone. New state apart- 
ments outside Taranto rent for $10 a month; spa- 
ghetti costs around eleven cents a pound. 


Assault on poverty 


Psychologically, the sense of guilt that bothers 
the rich Northerners and the vote-conscious poli- 
ticians in Rome probably paved the way for the 
assault on the South’s poverty that began in 1950. 
Earlier scatter-gun efforts had been made to uplift 
the South. One of the most useful acts of Musso- 
lini’s career was to begin draining the Abruzzi 
marshes to drive out the malaria mosquito. One of 
his worst was his national baby derby, which gave 
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the South just that many more mouths than it 
could feed. One woman had twenty-one children 
for Il Duce. 


It was not until the factories of Northern Italy, 
like those in West Germany, France, and the Neth- 
erlands, retooled with American help and moved 
into top gear after the war that the Italian treasury 
finally began to accumulate enough money to give 
substance to the dreams for the rebirth of the 
South. Membership in the European Coal and 
Steel Community from 1950 on was a boon, and 
the Common Market a blessing. Over a ten-year 
period Italian exports rose 119.7 percent — autos 
and scooters, fertilizers, chemicals, plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, precision instruments, steel tubes, 
Gina Lollobrigida and Sophia Loren. Industrial 
production rose 75.3 percent, and agriculture 32.2 
percent. Italy’s gold and foreign currency reserves, 
at last official count, stood at $3,313,000,000, 
topped internationally only by those of West Ger- 
many and the United States. 


The money was going into the bank, and the 
spur of pride, or guilt, forced Italy to tackle the 
problem of the South at long last. The first 
act was perhaps the most significant of all. The 
Italians faced up to the facts: the South was iso- 
lated, the people were backward, and no amount 
of handouts would ever reverse the situation. 
They laid down as a basic principle that the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the South must be 
promoted not only in the interests of the South 
but to the benefit of the whole country. 


The Bank for the South 


As with all political dreams, the plans had to be 
shaped within political realities. Certain powerful 
landowning interests had to be catered to; sops 
had to be thrown to ward off the Reds; a Vatican 
anxious to keep its firm grip on the unsophisticated 
peasantry had to be mollified. The core of the 
scheme that finally, and almost miraculously, sur- 
vived the ward heeling and string-pulling was La 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, ‘‘the Bank for the 
South,” set up as a publicly owned corporation in 
August, 1950. 


Perspective 


The painting above was based on research in 
optical phenomena. The more you study it, the 
more the masses seem to change, the forms to 
advance and recede in space. 
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Report on Southern Italy 


Its full name, ten words in all, is 
seldom seen, but in translation reads: 
“Fund for Extraordinary Projects of 
Public Interest in Southern Italy.” 
The words were most carefully cho- 
sen by men well aware of the jeal- 
ousies and pitfalls of Italian polities. 


Dozens of agencies and govern- 
ment departments were already, on 
the face of it, busy tinkering with the 
Southern problem. The Cassa could 
deem ‘‘extraordinary’’ just about 
anything not being done well 
enough. It could construe the words 
“of public interest” in the broadest 
sense — beyond the confines of, say, 
normal or traditional public works. 


Inevitably, political party watch- 
dogs were posted to make sure the 
Cassa did not zoom off the runway. 
The entire development plan for the 
South — at least, the political re- 
sponsibility for it — is in the hands 
of a special Committee of Ministers 
for the South. But in fact the con- 
crete plans are drafted and executed 
by the Cassa, under its director- 
general, Dr. Francesco Coscia. 


The Cassa’s flexible plans 


‘One of the Cassa’s secret weapons 
is its flexibility. Pigeonholes in 
Rome are full of plans, some of them 
powerfully backed, to solve the 
Southern problem. The Cassa does 
not fight them; it joins them and, 
while often publicly protesting the 
contrary, takes them over. Where 
the letter of the law is restrictive, the 
Cassa men push gently but relent- 
lessly. For instance, when the Min- 
istry of Education balked at sending 
teachers to new schools opened in 
land-reform areas, Cassa money was 
quietly used to pay teachers’ salaries, 
and the ministry had no choice but 
to come across. 


Credit and finance are, of course, 
the Cassa’s main realms. As its law- 
ful life was extended from the origi- 
nal ten to the present fifteen years, 
and its basic funds from the original 
1000 billion lire to the present 2107 
billion lire, plus another 212 billion 
earmarked for special projects, the 
Cassa’s efforts were channeled into 
aqueducts and sewers, land reclama- 
tion and land-use transformation, 
roads and civil buildings, new indus- 
try, tourism, fisheries, vocational 


training, handicrafts, and social 


welfare. 


Even Italy’s rising national reve- 
nues could not stand the total strain, 
and the Cassa was empowered to 
raise loans abroad (total, $365 mil- 
lion), mainly to help finance indus- 
trial projects. For although the 
South was, and is still, overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural (cereals, vegeta- 
bles, citrus fruits, olives, wine and 
table grapes), the Cassa planners 
know that only big industry can 
possibly hope to absorb the surplus 
manpower leaning on the pillars of 
every market-town piazza. 


Criticism mounted in the early 
years as Cassa funds were swallowed 
by infrastructure investments that 
could not of themselves return a sin- 
gle lira — farm-to-market roads, 
catchment dams, power poles, rail 
spurs. Mussolini had made the 
trains run on time, but they ran 
through villages that had never seen 
a telephone. The Cassa stuck to its 
guns: it was not shooting for spectac- 
ular success; it was determined to try 
to build a self-sustaining economic 
mechanism. 


The Communists yelled that the 
reforms were just a capitalist blind 
and alleged that the Cassa was a 
cacio, a cheese to be sliced up by the 
aristocrazia. When an Italian news- 
paperman, with no love for the rul- 
ing Christian Democrats, was asked 
if much graft had been siphoned off, 
he answered tartly, “About what 
you’d expect in an American state. 
No more.” 


This man has become uneasy 
about what he calls ‘‘doctrinaire so- 
cialism’’ among the Cassa’s crusa- 
ders. Even the passing observer can 
glimpse a certain ruthlessness be- 
hind the reformers. If a new small- 
holder on expropriated land wants 
to grow grapes, as his family has 
done since the days of Augustus, and 
the planners suggest he grow arti- 
chokes, he grows artichokes. 


Industry looks southward 


Around the halfway stage of the 
master plan, industry began to move 
south — not nearly enough of it, but 
some. The Cassa claims that for ev- 
ery 100 lire it has provided to en- 
courage industry, 1000 lire have been 
provided by private investment. 
Apart from major state-owned proj- 
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Report on Southern Italy 


ects, like the steel plant at Taranto, 
which has contracted its output to 
Russia, and the Italian private 
| giants, like Montecatini (chemicals) 
and Pozzi (sanitation equipment), 
\foreign firms have established the 
|new plants: Remington Rand in Na- 
| ples, the Reed Paper group in Cas- 
|sino, Radio Corporation of America 
|with a $25 million investment. 


There are other American firms 
which have established plants in 
‘the Mezzogiorno — Gulf and Esso, 
Union Carbide, Raytheon, Sun- 
beam, Willy’s, Rheem International, 
Thomas Electronic, Pfizer, Abbott 
| Laboratories. Employment in in- 
|dustry in the South has risen by 7 
| percent. 





But the South will be living off the 
land for at least a generation yet. 
| Over the last decade, the percentage 
of the Southern labor force em- 
ployed, however irregularly, in agri- 
culture has dropped only 8 percent, 
| from 51 to 43 percent. (The overall 
| Common Market average is 27 per- 
cent; in the United States it is 12 
percent.) 


| Plans to rationalize and improve 
agriculture are absorbing half of all 
| Cassa funds. Where is the money 
going? It is expected that 1,360,000 
new acres will be irrigated by 1965. 
The target of 5000 miles of access 
/roads is near realization. Almost 
| 100,000 new four-room farmhouses 
| have been built with Cassa subsidies. 
Only 138 communities out of 2638 
covered by the Cassa’s operations 
had adequate water and sewage sys- 
| tems in 1950; now 1115 communi- 
| ties with a total of five million in- 
| habitants have been serviced. In the 
most backward areas, where illiter- 
acy, near or total, was as high as 75 
percent, the Cassa has helped build 
3300 primary schools and kinder- 
| gartens, eighty agricultural voca- 
| tional schools, ninety-five industrial 
vocational training schools. 


With many of the benefits of long- 
term capital investment still prom- 
ised, the Cassa already claims 
healthy crop increases in the South. 
In the last complete report, wheat 
was up 18 percent, corn up 50, to- 
matoes up 52, peaches up 58, vines 





up 22, and olives up an astonishing 
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JOU PU TUAN 
(PRAYER MAT OF 
FLESH). .a 
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ming with Bud- 
dhism. We are in 
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k of the Francion or 
of Sade. ”—Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise. List Price $6.50 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS. By 
Norman Mailer. Papers to rem- 
edy the Presidents “intellectual 
malnutrition” by a “court wit’ 
and “amateur advisor”, who pulls 
for “existential styles of political 
thought” in a series of topics 
from Capital Punishment and The 
Black Bourgeoisie to Cannibalism 
and-The First Lady as a Televi- 
sion Entertainer. List Price $5.00 


THE WILL OF ZEUS. 
By Stringfellow 
Barr. A history of 
Greece that is also 
a consummate lit- 
erary achievement. 
Written with pow- 
er, grandeur and 
List Price $10 


MARY. McCARTHY'S THEATRE 
CHRONICLES 1937-1962. Uncom- 
promising criticism, trenchant 
and original prose, and the ability 
to discuss theatre as a branch of 
intellectual and social history 
make all of McCarthy’s contro- 
versial essays immediate, fresh 
and vital. List Price $4.50 


THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
By Frederic Mor- 
ton. A brilliant 
study of the almost 
legendary banking 
dynasty whose fam- 
ily history is part of 
the secret history 
of the past 150 years. Illus. with 
family portraits and photos. 

List Price $5.95 


AMERICA AS A MASS SOCIETY. 
Ed. by Philip Olson. A candid, 
scholarly and at times merciless 
study of our Mass Society through 
the eyes of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy and psychiatry. These are 
major essays by some of the fore- 
most authorities of our day. 

List Price $7.95 


THE SILENT PAST. By Ivar Lissner, 
author of .The Living Past. The 
archaeology of the “lost worlds” 
that have haunted human history 
—from Atlantis to Jericho, Car- 
thage, Yucatan. 115 illus, 

List Price $6.95 


THE MEDIEVAL 
WORLD. Europe 
1100-1350. By 
Friedrich Heer. The 
“high noon”’ of 
medieval civiliza- 
tion — its art and 
society, its litera- 
ture, religion, politics and philos- 
ophy, its beauty and its brutality 
—recreated with grandeur and ex- 
citement. 100 illustrations. 

List Price $7.50 
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Mr. Henry Fonda, 
distinguished American actor, is a member 
of the Hudson Book Club. 
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receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four | accept after this introduc- 
tory offer. 
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CITY OF NIGHT. By 
John Rechy, This 
novel about a male 
prostitute is electri- 
fying the literary 
world. “A wild de- 
scent into hell. Un- 
: forgettable.” —Her- 
bert Gold. “A humbling and 
liberating achievement.” — James 
Baldwin. List Price $5.95 — 


DICTIONARY OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE. | 
By Bergen and 
Cornelia Evans, 
The brilliant, eru-— 
dite, earthy, all to- 
gether delightful 
guide to American English today. 
“No one with an interest in the 
whimseys of our native tongue 
can hope to resist it.” —The 
Atlantic. List Price $6.95 


TROPIC OF CAPRI- 
CORN: By Henry 
Miller. “A moral 
work of great per- 
ception and feeling, 
The forces of cen- 
sorship haven’t a 
prayer against Mil- 
ler’s strength, conviction, and vi- 
tality. "Richard Seaver. 
List Price $7.50 


BLACK SPRING. By 
Henry Miller. First 
American publica- 
tion of the third’ 
volume in his world- 
famous forbidden 
trilogy. “A remark- 
able work of art. 
How could this ever be called 
pornographic?” — Maxwell Geis- 
mar. List Price $5.00 


THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF SIG- 
MUND FREUD. By 
Ernest Jones, One- 
volume edition of: 
“one of the great 
i biographies of our 
time.” —The Atlan- 
tic. Ed. and abridged by Lionel 
Trilling & Steven Marcus. 

List Price $7.50 


THEATRE IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. From Sartre (on Brecht) 
to Ionesco (on Pirandello), the 
major figures of the theatre in our 
time examine its techniques, its 
purposes, its absurdities (inten- 
tional and otherwise)...and dis- 
sect each other with no holds 
barred. Ed. by Robert W. Corrigan. 

List Price $7.50 


FOUR THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO. By 
Geoffrey Bibbey. 
Life in the millen- 
nium which saw the 
birth of Abraham. 
the building of 
x Stonehenge, the 
glory of Egypt, sack of Troy, and 
fall of Knossos. Illus. 

List Price $6.95 
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75 percent. Since 1950, funds grant- 
ed as farm-improvement loans in the 
South have multiplied no fewer than 
| fourteen times. 


(Land reform 


Most controversial of all the proj- 
| ects for Southern redevelopment has 
| been the ‘‘agrarian reform,’ a po- 
lite term for land expropriation and 
|resettlement. The Bank for the 
South has contributed 208 million 
lire to this plan. Altogether, two | 
| million acres of some of the world’s 
worst farmland were expropriated 
from large estates, with fair compen- 
|sation, and eventually distributed in 
[small parcels, averaging fourteen 
| and a half acres, to a total of 109,000 








peasant families. 


The Italian constitution blandly 
‘states that children must attend 
school until they are fourteen, and 
|the government last year agreed to 
| provide free schoolbooks for children 
up to that age level. It is a sad sort | 
of joke in most of the Mezzogiorno. | 
| Government critics claim that at 
least three times as many schools are | 
| required throughout the South to| 
| provide places for even the present | 
six-to-eleven age group. Teachers | 
are very scarce; even wealthy Milan | 
| found it was fifty teachers short re- 
| cently. | 


When working-class schoolboys 
‘reach the accepted, if not official, 
leaving age of twelve, many of them 
go on to the labor market as cheap | 
|replacements for unskilled adult | 
workers. Cynical employers snap 
them up and turn their backs on 
the unemployed men, who stooge 
along to the Communist street meet- 
ings. Teen-age girls from the South- | 
(ern villages run away to the North | 
by the thousands. They are seeking | 
husbands with good jobs in the auto | 
or petrochemical plants, but some | 
of them end up in the new “‘ex- | 
pense-account’’ brothels or as free. 
lances on the neon-bright streets of 
Milan. 





These blunt truths and opinions | 
need emphasis to keep the present- | 


f |day facts of life in Southern Italy | 





[clearly in focus against the dazzling | 
promise of the future. But that fu- | 
ture is no longer a shoulder-shrug- | 
(ging millennium away. | 


Coming in the 
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ATLANTIC 


THE SUPREME COURT 
and ITS CRITICS 


by Judge Irving R. Kaufman 


For more than two decades 
Americans have been turning to 
the Supreme Court for relief on 
moral issues which might have 
been adjusted had the state 
legislatures been willing to act. 
This expanding role of the Court 
goes to the very core of our 
democratic traditions. 


EPIDEMIC 
of GOOSEFLESH 


by Gerald W. Johnson 


Periodically, a demagogue arises 
to give us gooseflesh. Huey 
Long came much closer than 
McCarthy to winning a national 
majority, but even the Kingfish 
fell short of the mark. Is an- 
other attack coming? Or has 
our political maturity granted 
us a measure of immunity? 


anda new Atlantic Supplement 


BERLIN: The Broken City 


Berlin has been a divided city 
ever since the war. When the 
Wall went up in August of 1961, 
the rupture threatened the fu- 
ture of the city. What is life like 
in East and West Berlin today? 
To answer that question the 
Atlantic called upon a lieutenant 
of the border guards, an editor 
of East German textbooks, and 
Günter Grass, the most distin- 
guished of the Berlin novelists; 
and we have included articles 
about the political cabarets, 
about confused young Germans, 
and about Berlin’s economic 
future. 


(] 132, DICTIONARY OF SLANG & UNCONVENTIONAL ENG- 
LISH by Eric Partridge. Defines the “secret” words not in 
regular dictionaries, including ecolloquialisms, argot, slang, 
cant, Americanisms, catch phrases, nicknames, vulgarisms, 

” ete. The new revised and enlarged 5th 

60,000 definitions totalling 1,400,000 e 
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149. A WORLD ON THE 
ANE. Perhaps the most re- 
markable work ever published on a 
sexually-uninhibited primitive cul- 
ture. Inchides 116 revealing photo- 
graphs and dtawings. Retail $12.50. 





JAMES BALDWIN on the 
NEGRO IN AMERICA 
THE FIRE NEXT 
Best-seller Baldwin 
bares hia soul —~ on the 
NAACP, the Black Muslims, 
and the rise of Negro power 
in the U.8. Here is the book 
that is lighting fire under 
both black and white Amer- 

ica. Retail $3.50. 

CI 163. ANOTHER COUN. 
TRY. The famous novel that 
propelled Baldwin, virtually 
overnight, to the top rank of 
are writers. Retail 
























R 207. THE CRADLE OF EROT- 


CA. A close scrutiny of the 
unusual and unrestrained sexual 
practices of Afro-Asian peoples as 
evidenced in their own literature 
{which ig copiously quoted], Shed- 
ding as it does, bright new light 
on the meaning of “‘normal’’ vs. 
“abnormal,” there is no compa- 
table work in existence, Retail 
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SPECULATIONS 
JACOB by Uwe 
The chilling new 

by Germany's prize- 


winning Wunderkind. On the 


surface a gripping “thriller,” 
between the lines a disturb- 
ing and moving view of East 
versus West. A major novel 
ef this half-century. Retail 





129. VAN GOGH: A SELF 
ORTRAIT. W. H. Auden’s mas- 
terful condensation of the $50 
three-volume set. Here, in Van 
Gogh's own letters and paintings 
is. the mind, soul and vision of 
this tormented genius. Includes 36 
litle known Van Gogh paintings, 
drawings and sketches, many in 
goier. Retail $10.00. 


“four-letter words, 
edition—1,3876 pp, 
words, 944 w 7 æ 2% inches. 


PUBLISHER'S RETAIL PRICE $16 

















© 135. THE GENIUS OF LEON- 
ARDO DA VINCI. Leonardo's 
mind as revealed through 182 il- 
lustrations in color and mono- 
chrome and his own brilliant writ- 
ings, supplemented by Andre 
Chastel’s preceptive interpreta» 
tions, Retail $12.50. 


E 993. JOHNSON'S DICTION. 
ARY: Modern Selection from 
the most famous and most wicked- 
ly personal dictionary of all time, 
A delight to read and browse. Ree 
tail $6.50. 


[0 938. RIMBAUD and BAUDE. 
LAIRE by Enid Starkie. Two (2) 
separate books—~exciting and il- 
luminating biographies of gen- 
juses whose poems re-created the 
passions and sorrows of their tor- 
tured—~and legendary—lives, Dr. 
Starkie’s interpretations of Baude- 
laire {dandy and drug addict} and 
Rimbaud [slave trader and de- 
bauchee of remarkable pertinacity] 
are stimulating, sensitive and 
original. Combined Retail $20.00. 


FREE 


if payment is 
enclosed with order 

FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 
INGMAR BERGMAN, one 
of the greatest film-makers 
of our time, unveil a sensu- 
ality that ig net always evi- 
dent on the sereen {mainly 
because of inadequate sub- 
and censored scenes). 
are included all the 
"eut? from the 
sereen versions—plus every 
delightful subtlety of gia- 
logue. The screenplays: Smiles 
of A Summer Night. Wild 
Strawberries, The Seventh 
Seal and The Magician. I- 
lustrated with 57 scenes from 
the films. 

Retail $6.00 


titles 
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you save. 





THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO and THE 
CONQUEST OF PERU 
O 916. William H. Prescott’s 
immortal histories of Cortes 
and Pizarro in a complete 
and unabridged one-volume 
edition. This story of the 
small bands of conquistadores 
in Mexico and Peru is one of 
the most dramatic narratives 
of all time, 1288 pp., fully 

indexed. Retail $12.50. 
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[G 195. BLACK MAN IN AMER- 
ICA. In this deeply moving re- 
cording, best-selling author James 
Baldwin reeolleets his childhood- 
and his painful steps to status as 
a great writer in a white man’s 
world, Retail $3.98. 


O 106. THE DELIGHTS OF DE- 
TECTION edited by Jacques Bar- 
zun. Here is Mr. Barzun’s choice 
of the best tales of pure detec- 
tion, collected because ‘‘detective 
feats have been, since Voltaire 
and Poe, the delight of intelec- 
tuals,” and designed te appeal 
both to addicts and ‘uninitiated’ 
alike. Retail $5.95. 
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D 210. SALT by Herbert Gold. 
A smashing expose of La Dolte 
Vita as practiced in New York. 
This brilliant new book is about 
life, sex and the pursuit of status 
on and near Madison Avenue, 
Retail $4.95. 


[0 908. THE DOUGHBOYS. The 
Story of the AEF (1917-18) by 
Laurence Stallings. This inspired 
merging of forceful prose, factual 
accuracy and on-the~scene immedi- 
acy is the intriguing and com- 
plete story of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force . . . an un- 
tivaled “you sre there’'sensation. 


424 pp., 85 photos. 17 maps. 134 
full-color AEF insignia, 
$7.95. 


Retail 











167, THE RELIGION OF 

HE GREEKS AND RO- 
MANS. A beautiful prose-and- 
pictorial presentation of the 
earthy cults and rites of the 
Graeco-Roman religion — from 
the austere athleticism of 
Athena-worship to the hither- 
to shadowy doings of the 
Vestal Virgins. 124 breath- 
taking photographs, Retail 
$10.00 
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The GERMAN “CATCH: 
C181. THE OFFICER F 
TORY chy Hans Hella 
Kirst, Revolving .. around: 
mysterious murder in a. Nay 
officers’ training sobol: fi 
1944, this great new no 
{overlooked in thei Ni 
newspaper strike of 198 
presents an intimate- pii 
af the bëbind-the-scenes ch: 
of Hitler's Third Reich 
a series of gripping eveni 
that range from nerve-tearing: 
tragedy to... high come 

{502 pp] Retail $6.50 
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169. THE WESTERN 
From Silents to Cineram 
A lavishiy-iliustrated: prese: 
tation of tho. most Ameri 
of fiim ari forms-—the: 
and woolly: Western: AN 


Gary Cooper, 
The 
High Noon, st 
Was Won fto mention Just 
a few]. Retail $12.50, es 
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F D. Reeve’s account, “Robert 
i ‘rost Confronts Khrushchev” (Sep- 
“tember Atlantic}, presents ample rea- 
‘son. for mistrusting the late Mr. 
_ Frost’s qualifications as diplomatic 
emissary. Asa private citizen having 
audience with a chief of state, 
Mr, Frost had. a perfect right to 
und his political views in as 
reverential” a manner as he saw 
However, since it appears that 
ident Kennedy had requested 
late poet to formally “represent 
United States in a cultural ex- 
hange” with Russia, and since Mr. 
ost. then subordinated his ap- 
jointed role to that of world-prob- 
lem solver, I feel that the poet 
ubsequently proved, himself to be a 
oor choice. oo 

My criticism in this letter 1s not 
aimed at Mr. Frost’s skill as a poet, 
r at the pattern of conservatism 
e represents so completely. Rather, 
am merely: expressing my personal 
sistaste for a man in the position of 
Mr. Frost who, on one hand, worries 
about the moral quality” of politi- 
cal leaders while, on the other hand, 
summarily dismissing more than one 
aalf of the world’s population as 
nconsequential in today’s affairs. 
(Frost. . said the Chinese and 
Africans amounted to nothing in the 
structure of the world. oy) Mr. 
Frost’s “simplicity,” so admired by 
Mr. Reeve, renders a disservice to 
the United States when he asserts 
that “the next one hundred years 
belong” to the “two giants of the 
world,” Russia and. the United 
States: ‘that force is a necessity in 
order to ‘‘maintain control, to pre- 
_ serve pride, to assert tradition.” I 














































LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


Atlantic 


have grave doubts for the prospect 
of world peace if sentiments of such 
exclusivity and rigid nationalism are 
promulgated as semi-official Ameri- 
can policy. 

It was understandable that. the 
‘“‘venerated” and laconic Mr. Frost 
desired to see ‘‘the man in charge” 
over in Russia, but I deeply hope 
that conversations such as that 
which Mr. Reeve records occur only 
rarely. 

HELEN STEINFELD 
North Bergen, N. F. 


Sir: 

Of the many tributes being paid 
this year to Robert Frost, Professor 
F, D. Reeve’s article, “Robert Frost 
Confronts Khrushchev,” seems most 
worthy of him. 

Reeve’s version of the meeting of 
Frost and Khrushchev is both dra- 
matic and historic. He lets us see 
how Frost felt when he could not 
get up from his bed to go to Khru- 
shchev, and one is also moved at 
Khrushchev’s coming to the little 
inn at Gagra to talk to an old and 
dying man. 

“Robert Frost Confronts Khru- 
shchev’’ is one of those memorabilia 
about the dead poet that will not be 
easily forgotten. 


ELIZABETH JACOBSON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Old and country tale 
Sir: 

Recently I renewed my subscrip- 
tion, and receiving the Atlantic again 
was like meeting an old friend, with 
one exception. In the August issue 
I read, with disgust, a story by Shir- 
ley W. Schoonover, “Old and Coun- 
try Tale,’ which could have been 
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charming had the writer not seen fit 
to dish up a generous portion of sex 
in a very repulsive manner. Is sub- 
tlety passé? Has the Atlantic been 
swept by that tidal wave of bad taste 
which has inundated so many publi- 
cations? What is more frightening, 
have the readers of this excellent 
magazine shown an appreciation for 
the type of story in question? 

Lota B. REESE 


Houston, Tex. ey 


Sir: 

How rewarding, in an Atlantic 
dominated by space and race, as 
was the August issue, to find Shirley 
Schoonover’s story. 


Hope LEECH 
Chicago, Hl. 


“I, personally .. .” 


Sir: 

I deplore the purpose and ap- 
parent power of the Rand Corpora- 
tion (“The Rand Corporation and 
Our Policy Makers” by Saul Fried- 
man, September Atlantic), as I do 
the underlying political philosophy 
which informs us that our national 
security depends upon our ability 
to instill in other nations the fear of 
our military might. The Soviet 
appellation “Academy of Death 
and. Destruction” is not. funny if we 
ask ourselves, with what is Rand 
concerned? 

The memorandum of General 
H. H. Arnold, to which Rand traces 
its origin, states a self-contradictory 
purpose: ‘‘to assist in avoiding future 
national peril and winning the next 
war.” The assumption of a next 
war is a negation of our hope of 
avoiding future national peril; the 
idea that such a war might be with- 





The World is so full of a number of Things...never before has it been so essential 
that we have an understanding of the interrelatedness of all living organisms. Recognizing this 
need, the American Institute of Biological Sciences has developed entirely new approaches to 
the teaching of high school biology. One of the important new texts, known as the Green 
Version, stresses current ecological problems. It is published by Rand McNally. 
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An intimacy 
to share 


Her thoughts might influence yours, if 
you will come along with us, Réalités 
Magazine, inside Europe...into a World 
that tourists seldom discover. 


Réalités takes you on the Continent with 
professional camera and pen: through 
the arts, current events, fashion, food, 
philosophy, politics, travel—always the 
things that make European living all- 
enveloping. 

Be intellectually engrossed... be enter- 
tained by France’s foremost commenta- 
tors and journalists. Enjoy the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs 
ingeniously reproduced on heavy var- 
-nished paper. You might agree with the 
critics who call this “The Most Beauti» 
ful Magazine In The World.” 


Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités 
is available in English-language or 
French-language editions. Treat your- 
“self and others to “living in Europe” 
... for a year. 


Special introductory offer, $15 a year 
(regular rate, $20) 


__Realites _ 


| REALITES in America, Dept. 175 
| 301 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.10017 


l Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 





[C] English edition [J 1 year $15.0 
CI French edition C] 2 years $28.0 
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out peril and that anyone might win 
is ridiculous. 


CHARLES H. MEACHAM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: 

I enjoyed reading Dr. Samuel 
A. Levine’s astute ‘‘Exercise and 
Heart Disease” (July Atlantic). As 
one who has passed fifty and who 
still loves exercise, I felt a great 
personal concern when I read it. I 
don’t want to argue with Dr. Le- 
vine’s conclusions, but I do want to 
introduce the thought that there 
may be other reasons for exercise 
besides exercise. Isn’t most exercise 
that many of us indulge in after 
fifty the kind that furnishes us a 
change of pace, a recharging of the 
intellectual and spiritual batteries? 
Doesn’t it stimulate our minds just 
as much as our bloodstreams? Of 
course we should learn to take it 
more moderately, but I pray that 
doctors won’t tell me to give it up. 
In the winter I ski, in spring I go 
kayaking on the swollen rivers, in 
summer I fly-fish, and in the autumn 
I climb mountains. I swear that all 
of these forms of exercise do more 
for my mind than for my body. 

Joun S. HoLDEN 
Carbondale, Colo. 


Sir: 

When Stewart Beach says, in 
“Higher Banking’? (September Ac- 
cent on Living), “the only place I 
have ever been charged for cashing 
an American Express check was in 
Savannah, Georgia,” his friends will 
realize that this good luck must be 
due entirely to his personal charm. 

In Europe this year I did not cash 
a single American Express check 
without having to pay a one percent 
service charge, which with the one 
percent charged for the checks when 
they were purchased made a total 
of two percent, or $35 for $1750 
worth of checks. 


ALEX FAULKNER 
New York City 


Sir: 

Maxwell Geismar’s “The Wings 
of the Dove: Or, False Gold”? (Au- 
gust Atlantic) is penetrating, witty, 
and fair. Thank you for your per- 
spicacity and courage in printing it. 

GREGORY MASON 
Riverside, Conn. 


Sir: 
Usually, when one ‘“‘frankly” ad- 
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mits to not understanding some- 


thing, he doesn’t swaddle his igno-“ 


rance in an essay. Has Mr. Geismar 
considered the possibility that eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual values, 
however arbitrarily based, might 
influence one another? Or serve as 
clues to one another? Or that, in a 
hypersensitive context, an indiscre- 
tion may have the significance of 
crime? 

“Reality? may be as present in 
the mind or pocketbook as in the 
mouth. And yes, there are magi- 
cians, Mr. Geismar; and there are 
charlatans also. 


James ScuLLy 
South Newbury, N. H. 


Atlantics for the blind 


Sir: 

It might interest you to know that 
my husband, who is blind, is now 
receiving the Atlantic on records from 
the Library for the Blind. He is 
interested in your articles and finds 
them most worthwhile. Now, Ill 
try to keep up with him. 

Mrs. WALTER BARNABY 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Biography of Dylan Thomas 


Sır: 

The trustees of the late Dylan 
Thomas have asked me to write his 
biography. This will take the form 
of his Life and Letters and will be 
published in the United States by 
Atlantic-Little, Brown and in Eng- 
land by J. M. Dent. 

I should be most grateful to any 
of your readers who possess letters 
from Dylan Thomas if I might be 
allowed to see these. If the originals 
are sent to me or to Mr. Seymour 
Lawrence, Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mas- 
sachusetts, we shall have these copied 
and returned immediately. If any 
letters contain passages which the 
recipient does not wish reproduced, 
I would naturally accept his wishes. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 
Waterston Manor 
Dorchester, Dorset, England 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 
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For 1964, new size, new styling, 


The Continental has been 
lengthened to provide 
greater interior space. 
There is more luggage 

room. Inspect this car, 

and discover why more than 
half the people who 

buy in our price range 
choose the Continental. 


The timeless silhouette is now just three 
inches longer than in 1961-2-3, yet this 
change accomplishes a remarkable gain 
in passenger compartment spaciousness. 


A longer legged Continental 


In the rear compartment, leg room has 
been increased four inches over 1963, 
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and knee room 2.5 inches. This is double 
the knee the 1961 1962 
Continental. You will also enjoy broader 
visibility and easier entrance through the 
wider rear doors. 

The luggage compartment has 15% 
more usable space than in 1963, an in- 
crease of 33% over the 1961-2 models. 

Yet with all this added space, the classic 
Continental retains the distinctions that 
continue to set it apart: 


room of and 


What sets it apart? 

1. The famous profile is modified only to 
incorporate functional improvements. 

2. The Continental is available in the 
four-door sedan and the only four-door 
convertible America. Each is 
built to the highest engineering standards. 
There cannot be any compromise. There 
are no lower priced models. 

3. Only the Continental has all four doors 
opening from the center, for more grace- 
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but unmistakably Continental: 


ful entrance to the rear compartment. 

4. Unusual strength of integral construc- 
tion contributes to an unsurpassed ride. 

5. Within, you will find virtually every 
luxury. Down-soft leathers or opulent 
damasks featured on foam cushion seats. 
Deep cut-pile carpeting. And much more. 


Complete power assists 
I I 


6. The Continental includes, as standard 
equipment, full power auxiliaries. 
7. Each Continental is built in a special 
plant at Wixom, Michigan, that sets the 
world’s highest automotive engineering 
standards in constructing this car. 


89 straight A’s 

8. No other car is so thoroughly tested. 
Every Continental must pass 189 per- 
formance tests on the road in addition to 
thousands of tests during manufacture. 

9. Because its precision standards of con- 
struction are the world’s highest, Conti- 
nental is built to last and retain its value. 

When you see this car, look again. No- 
tice the kind of person who drives it. 

And before you decide upon your next 
automobile, drive this one yourself. It is 
the world’s finest automobile. If you will 
call your Lincoln Continental dealer, he 
will arrange a demonstration. 


M LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
T Product of the Lincoln-Mercury 


Division, Crd Motor Company 








“Send me a man who reads!” 





International Paper interviews 


the man who may someday screen 
your child for college 


“Never before has reading been so vital 
to success in colle ge, says Edward Cham- 
berlain, Jr., Director of Admissions at 
Dartmouth College. Read why. 


“Today colleges are looking for students who have 
already demonstrated their eagerness and ability 
to learn,” says Edward Chamberlain. “Invariably, 
these eager students are readers.” 


Reading explosion at Dartmouth 


“At Dartmouth, we think reading is so important 
we have set up a special reading program in addi- 
tion to regular courses. 

“This program includes books on world politics, 
science, philosophy, drama, poetry and novels. ‘The 
students must take tests or write commentaries to 
prove they understand what they have read.” 


Are Dartmouth students reading more? Library 
figures indicate they are. Although student enroll- 
ment has been the same for the past five years, Baker 
Library shows a 35 percent increase in the circula- 
tion of its 850,000 books. 

And the local bookstore has doubled its sale of 
hardbound and paperback books since 1953. 


Start your child early 
If you have a child who is contemplating college, 
remind him of the importance of reading. All the 
evidence indicates men who read more achieve more. 


Free reprints. To date, over two and a half mil- 
lion reprints of this series have been requested. 


If you would like reprints of this advertisement 
write: International Paper, Box 62, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





@ and "Send me a man who reads!” are marks of International Paper Company. 
@International Paper Company 1963 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books, newspapers « papers for home and office use + converting papers + 


papers and paperboards for packaging + labels + folding cartons + milk containers + shipping containers + multiwall 


bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR—SYMBOL 


The country doctor: living American 
symbol of a time when an independent 
spirit was a man’s chief strength. Today 
there may not be as many country doc- 
tors. But the spirit they symbolize is 
still a part of all that is America. 

That spirit lives on in the professions, 
businesses and industries that serve you 
today—enterprises built and run by free 
and independent people. Businesses 
owned by investors—people like you— 


who prize freedom and individuality. 

Yet some other people think that 
our federal government—rather than 
individuals—should own certain busi- 
nesses. Our investor-owned electric 
light and power companies are one of 
their chief targets. These are compa- 
nies built, run, owned by and employ- 
ing people who believe in individual 
effort—companies that have served you 
well. You, and others, have helped them 





OF AMERICAN STRENGTH 


grow by your support as a customer. 
When you consider what our coun- 
try has always stood for, can you see 
why anyone should want our federal 
government to do any job it doesn’t 
have to do—such as owning and man- 
aging the electric light and power busi- 
ness? Isnt it best to leave that to 
individuals, like you, who believe indi- 
vidual effort is the quality that will 
always keep our nation strong? 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies .. owned by more than 4,000,000 shareholders across the nation 
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CHILDREN WHO NEED ADOPTION 


A Radical View 
BY RAEL JEAN ISAAC 


While the number of illegitimate children has been increasing, improved methods of hand- 
ling infertility have cut down the number of couples seeking to adop'. Furthermore, state 


legislatures have been making adoption increasingly difficult. Rat Jean Isaac is a grad- 


uate of Barnard College and received a graduate degree from Johns Hopkins University. 


Wane the number of illegitimate children, the 
chief source of adoptable infants, has been steadily 
rising, from 88,000 in 1938 to nearly 250,000 in 
1962, improved methods of handling infertility 
have cut down the number of couples seeking to 
adopt. Formerly, dozens of would-be parents 
waited for each white infant, but the gap between 
supply and demand is now closing rapidly. 
Furthermore, in the past fifteen years, state 
legislatures have been making it more and more 
difficult to adopt a baby. The pressure on the 
legislatures for the passage of restrictive laws has 
come essentially from two groups: the agencies, both 
private, so-called ‘“‘voluntary,’’ adoption agencies 
and state departments of public welfare, which wish 
to eliminate all private placement of children; and 
organized religious groups, especially the Catholic 
Church, which are determined to ensure that no 
child whose parents are of one religion should find 
adoptive parents of a different religion. 
Traditionally, in the United States, there have 
been two ways in which a mother might place her 
child for adoption. She could either turn her child 
over to an agency or place her child for adoption 
directly with a relative or with someone unrelated 
to her. In the latter case, the mother customarily 
used the services of an intermediary, usually a doc- 
tor or lawyer, either of whom is likely to know of 
couples eager to adopt. Of the 107,000 children 
adopted in the United States last year, 49,000 were 


adopted by relatives. Of the remaining 58,000 chil- 
dren, 60 percent were adopted as a result of agency 
placement and 40 percent as a result of indepen- 
dent placement, or, as agencies call it, “the gray 
market.” Fifteen years ago the proportions were 
reversed, and the change reflects both an extension 
of agency services and the action of a number of 
states in outlawing or severely restricting inde- 
pendent placement. 

In 1959, in a commendable if belated effort to 
test the truth of its own axioms, the Child Welfare 
League of America sponsored a study among its 
member agencies. An agency’s initial interviews 
with five couples seeking to adopt were taped and 
sent to agencies around the country; the purpose 
was to determine the amount of agreement among 
professional caseworkers about the desirability of 
these couples. Each of the interviews was approx- 
imately an hour and a half in length; and case- 
workers were asked to indicate not only if they felt 
the couple should be accepted for further study, 
but also how they would rank the couples in rela- 
tion to one another. Twenty-eight agencies in 
thirteen states cooperated, with 184 worker-judges 
taking part. It was decided that the ‘‘correct” 
judgment would be defined as that reached by the 
majority of caseworkers. Three couples were ac- 
cepted and two rejected by the consensus. 

The agreement between caseworkers ranged from 
89.13 percent for Couple A to 61.41 percent for 
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Couple D. However, as the author of the study him- 
self noted, the agreement, while statistically sig- 
nificant, was of little practical value. For exam- 
ple, while seventy-five caseworkers put Couple B 
first of the five, thirty-six rejected Couple B out- 
right. In many agencies, moreover, there was an 
even split between the social workers as to whether 
to accept or reject a given couple. Workers wrote 
comments on sections of the interviews, and the 
range of reaction to specific statements illuminates 
the problem better than any statistics. At the close 
of the interview the husband in Couple B remarked: 
Well, we’re not perfectionists on this thing and if it’s 
possible for us to get a child, wed sure be very happy 
to have one. I mean if through your examining and 
cross-examining you feel that it isn’t our time right now, 
that’s up to you folks. We’re not going to come down 
here swinging an axe at you. 
While some social workers interpreted this remark 
as showing healthy objectivity, others thought it 
revealed a deep fear of rejection, while still others 
felt it showed a clear desire to be rejected. The 
hard fact seems to be that an adoptive couple’s 
chance of acceptance by an agency is determined 
not so much by objectively discoverable merits as 
potential parents as by luck — luck in being inter- 
viewed by a congenial agency staff member. 
Occasionally a couple will find out why they were 
turned down, perhaps through being accepted by 
another agency. One couple, rejected after two 
years of study by an agency in New York, on mov- 
ing to New Jersey, applied to an agency there, which 
in turn asked for the records of the previous investi- 
gation. The second agency gave the couple a child 
and also revealed (presumably, contrary to agency 
ethics in such matters) the reason for the original 
refusal. The social worker in the first agency had 
decided that the woman, when she became a 
mother, would be overprotective of the child. 
Although agencies are most commonly criticized 
for insisting upon middle-class bank accounts and 
home ownership, a couple who are “‘too desirable” 
may also have trouble. A well-to-do and highly 
intelligent professional couple applied to a New 
York agency. After two years the applicants were 
told that the agency had decided they would not 
be able to love a child who had intelligence inferior 
to their own. Since the agency could not be sure of 
providing a sufficiently intelligent child, they would 
have to be turned down. On being told this in 
the offices of a social worker, the overly intelligent 
husband seized a paperweight and crashed it upon 
the glass-topped desk, breaking the glass and no 
doubt convincing the social worker that the agency 
had indeed acted wisely. 
This case is cited because it illustrates an attitude 
of the agency, on the surface reasonable enough, but 
fundamentally open to serious question. When it is 
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not dealing with handicapped children or racially 
mixed children (and the agencies have made ad- 
mirable if tentative strides in placing such chil- 
dren), the agency seeks to match the child to the 
family. Color of hair and eyes, intelligence, re- 
ligion, national background, and social background 
are all characteristics that the majority of agencies 
feel require ‘matching.’ Both philosophically and 
practically speaking, such an attitude is hazardous. 
It assumes that a couple who are able to love an 
adopted child as their own cannot adjust to a color 
of eyes or hair or a measure of intelligence different 
from what the agency thinks a biological child 
would probably have had. 

Color of hair and eyes can be determined shortly 
after birth, but intelligence, which many agencies 
feel is the most important characteristic to match, 
cannot be determined early. Until recently, a great 
many agencies waited for between one and two 
years before placing children, so as to use the Cat- 
tell tests of infant intelligence. Further studies have 
recently shown that the correlation of the results of 
intelligence tests taken at one year and at four years 
is zero. Since no agency advocates keeping a child 
four years before placement, the question has begun 
to occur to the agency, why wait at all? 

Even now, with earlier placement the rule, the 
United States Children’s Bureau reports that only 
9 percent of children placed by public agencies and 
only 22 percent of children placed by private agen- 
cies went into their adoptive homes at under one 
month of age, while 70 percent of children placed 
independently were less than a month old. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Harold Skeels of the National Institute 
of Health, the frequency of defective children being 
placed independently, at a much younger age, is no 
greater than in agency placement. In any case, 
such studies as have been made of the relation of 
intelligence between children and their adoptive 
parents indicate that the children tend to approx- 
imate the intelligence of the adoptive rather than 
of the natural parents. Thus, the evidence seems to 
indicate that intelligence is strongly subject to 
environmental influence. 


L THEIR latest efforts to be scientific, agencies have 
been considering the use of personality tests to 
screen applicants. But if the personality test takes 
over the task of adoptive-parent selection, judg- 
ments may be no more scientific than at present, 
since a great deal will depend upon the definition 
of “good” parents. If the ‘“‘best” parents belong to a 
political club, those who belong to a political club 
become by definition best parents. Certainly any- 
one who questions the procedure will become by 
definition a bad parent. For the time being, if appli- 


cants grow scarce, personality tests for adoptive 
applicants will probably remain in the unformu- 
lated stage. The majority of applicants will be 
accepted — at least the majority of those who con- 
form to the basic criteria which the agency demands 
be fulfilled before the evaluation of a couple is 
even begun. 

These basic criteria constitute the core of that 
definite body of standards of which an agency 
speaks. While requirements vary from agency to 
agency, the list of initial requirements of the Talbot- 
Perkins agency, which is nonsectarian and reputed 
to be one of the best in New York City, is fairly 
typical. The initial letter sent by the agency informs 
a couple that only if they fulfill the following 
requirements should they answer the enclosed 
preliminary questionnaire. 


1. The age limit for the adoptive mother is thirty- 
eight years, and for the adoptive father, forty years. 

2. That it is impossible, or highly unlikely, medically, 
of [sic] having a child of their own. 

3. That the couple have residence in New York 
state, and within easy access to our office. 

4. There is a state requirement that children must 
be placed in homes of their own religious persuasion. 

5. Applicants must be members of good standing in 
their respective churches. 


Each one of these requirements, none of which 
has any obvious relevance to a couple’s capacity 
to love and care for children, successfully eliminates 
a large number of applicants. Notice that the age 
limit manages also to disqualify the woman of 
twenty-nine who is married to a man of forty-two. 
The stipulation that a couple be unable to have 
children is interpreted with varying degrees of 
rigor from one agency to another. The Talbot- 
Perkins agency will consider a couple with one or 
more children, provided they can have no more of 
their own; the Spence Chapin agency will permit 
couples with only one child to apply; and the 
Louise Wise agency, New York’s Jewish agency, 
will not accept a couple with any children of their 
own. Even where there are no children, the agency 
demands that a couple prove that they are unable 
to have children. Some agencies tend to suspect 
that in cases where organic reasons for infertility 
have not been established, the prospective adoptive 
parents do not really want children. 

In the case of the religious requirement, the 
Talbot-Perkins agency’s letter passes the buck by 
noting, quite correctly, that New York state law 
requires that children be placed with a couple of 
the same religion as the natural mother. However, 
even in the great majority of states which have no 
religious requirement in their adoption law, agen- 
cies bow to the pressures of local religious groups 
and rarely place a child with adoptive parents of a 
different religion. Many agencies are far from hap- 
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py about this situation. Privately, agency social 
workers will confide that there are a great many 
cases where a mother will say she has no religion. 
While the logic of religious matching should re- 
serve such children for atheists, the agency, of 
course, merely finds out what the religion of the 
girl’s parents was and places the child accordingly. 
At a recent National Adoption Conference it was 
asserted: ‘‘None of us are born with cultural char- 
acteristics, we must learn them or be conditioned 
by them. In matching then, we may safely dismiss 
cultural differences as of little or no importance.” 
But because of religious pressures, the agencies are 
simply unable to follow their own principles. 

Whether the policy of religious matching is that 
of the state or the agency or a combination of the 
two, it has the effect of eliminating large numbers 
of Jewish applicants (there are never enough Jewish 
infants available) and discriminates against mixed 
marriages and against anyone who is not a regular 
churchgoer. While Catholic children are the most 
plentiful, nonreligious Catholics may have the 
most difficult time of all in finding a baby through 
an agency. 


eee the critical failure of agency philos- 
ophy and performance is best seen in an area with 
which the agencies have had very little to do — 
Negro adoption. In Chicago only 4 percent of the 
Negro children offered for adoption find homes, 
and the proportion is little better in the rest of the 
country. As infants, these children lie for months 
in crowded hospital wards only to proceed to over- 
crowded children’s shelters and, if they are lucky, 
to a succession of foster homes. In all too large a 
proportion of cases the almost total absence of 
stimulation they receive as infants has resulted in 
retarded intelligence; although care and love in a 
permanent home could probably repair the damage 
while the children are still very young, no such 
homes are available. 

The situation is a desperate one, and in recog- 
nition of this fact, a number of agencies in the past 
few years have made a genuine effort to recruit 
Negro adoptive homes. The progress and results 
of several such recruitment programs in the nation’s 
large cities have been published by the Child 
Welfare League of America. The results indicate 
that social workers in the adoption field suffer 
an almost total divorce from reality; while babies 
visibly deteriorate in intelligence, the workers in- 
dulge in amateur psychiatry in session after session, 
dragged on over months and years. 

The study made in Pittsburgh is the most reveal- 
ing because it concerns itself with the problem of 
why so many Negro couples withdrew their applica- 
tions from agencies after showing initial interest. 
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The agencies found that over a five-year period 
60 percent of a total of 224 applicants withdrew 
their applications; the agencies rejected another 20 
percent; and only 42 couples ultimately obtained 
children — less than 20 percent of those who ap- 
plied. Yet it was discovered that these Negro ap- 
plicants came from higher educational, occupa- 
tional, and social strata than those found in the 
community at large. 

The greatest single barrier to adoptions was 
found to be the agency demand that the couple 
prove their infertility. Twenty-six couples withdrew 
their applications because they were unwilling to 
submit to tests of infertility, and thirteen were 
rejected because, although they took the tests, 
the agency was unconvinced by the results. The 
abysmal ignorance of cultural mores — Come on 
now, prove you’re not a man — is all the more un- 
forgivable when one considers that it makes no 
difference whether the couple are organically infer- 
tile or not. White couples with the most glowing 
testimonials to infertility frequently produce a 
natural child shortly after adopting one, and in- 
variably their single terror is that the agency will 
take the adopted child away. The agency very 
rarely does so, but it is obvious that the demand for 
proof of infertility makes sense only as a device for 
dealing with an oversupply of applicants. 

Apparently nothing could make the agency 
workers come to an awareness that an oversupply 
was not their problem. They rejected two couples 
because the woman in each case was employed, 
four couples because their religion was wrong, two 
couples because their housing was wrong, five 
couples because their age was wrong, eleven couples 
because of ‘psycho-social factors,’ and six couples 
apparently for no reason at all—at least, Mr. 
Fanshel, who made the study, could not discover 
from the records of the cases what the reasons were. 
The perseverance of the couples who did obtain 
children is little short of astounding. More than 
half of the couples accepted were required to have 
between eleven and fifteen interviews, and eight 
couples, one fifth of the total, were not deemed 
mentally prepared until they had had between 
sixteen and twenty interviews. In some cases, 
agency pressure ultimately wore down a couple un- 
til they abandoned their style of life for what the 
agency deemed appropriate. 

Mrs. Jones smiled in an embarrassed way as she told 
the worker that she felt silly coming to the agency again 
when she had thought that everything had been re- 
solved six months ago. At that time she had decided 
that she just couldn’t give up working and have them 
live exclusively on her husband’s salary, but she hadn’t 
bargained on this “pain inside my heart” every time 
she saw a child. 


The Chicago study at first looks more hopeful, 
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since there is an apparent effort to make adjust- 
ments; for example, the Negro mother is allowed to 
adopt even if she goes on working. Any optimism 
is dispelled by the case studies, for although some of 
the arbitrary criteria have been relaxed, the social 
worker’s enthusiasm for wild psychiatric flights has 
not been dimmed at all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yander are described by the agency 
worker as a young couple who have been married 
nine years and were referred to the agency by a fer- 
tility clinic. She finds them poised and spontaneous 
and extremely eager to adopt. They are active in 
their church. Mr. Yander has a job in the civil 
service, and Mrs. Yander says she enjoys just being a 
housewife. The worker is not satisfied. Mr. Yander 
is himself adopted, and although he learned this 
only through boys on the street, confirming the fact 
later from his adoptive parents, he denies the experi- 
ence was traumatic. She finds that Mr. Yander has 
had vague and multiple maternal figures and has 
lacked a father figure, that Mrs. Yander too has 
had disappointing experiences with her father. 

What finally convinced the worker that they were 
not a suitable couple was Mr. Yander’s report that 
he had a recurring vision calling him to the minis- 
try. The worker decided Mr. Yander’s reality 
adjustment was so tenuous as to constitute a serious 
risk for parenthood. To the reader it is the social 
worker’s reality adjustment that seems in acute peril 
— she obviously has a fixed image of twenty candi- 
dates waiting in line outside her office for each child 
at her disposal. 

The social worker who interviewed Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford found that, although the couple were so 
well-off they were buying the building in which 
they lived, and although they expressed a keen de- 
sire for a child, they had too many outside activi- 
ties. While official policy was that the wife might 
go on working, the social worker was not happy 
that Mrs. Crawford wanted to continue her job of 
fourteen years’ duration. She decided that Mrs. 
Crawford was ambivalent about motherhood be- 
cause of her years of early excessive responsibility. 
In Chicago the agencies were so concerned with 
maintaining good public relations that they went 
on with interviews after they had decided against 
placing a child, so that on being turned down the 
couple would know the agency really cared! 


Moore common even than rigid religious restric- 
tions in state law are prohibitions against inde- 
pendent placement. Its total elimination by law 
remains in the view of agencies around the country 
the single most important challenge confronting 
them. Approximately thirty states have laws which 
make independent placement by an intermediary 














me punishable offense. ‘Typically, a state law will 


< — provide that only a licensed agency or a natural 
~ parent may place a child. The snag is that the 


parent may place her own child, and although it is 
unusual for a mother to make the placement her- 
“self (unless with a relative), there is little difficulty 
in making it appear that she did so. The intermedi- 
ary is therefore not prosecuted. 
Of course, laws aimed at the intermediary in an 


_. independent placement, for all their weaknesses, 


can act as a substantial deterrent if a state is willing 
to prosecute under them and the courts will convict. 
In Washington, D. C., the so-called Baby-Broker 
law is effective because of convictions that have 
occurred under it. In 1947 Harold Goodman, a 
lawyer, assisted a mother then being sued for divorce 
- for adultery in placing her child. When the mother 
later changed her mind and Mr. Goodman refused 
to help her in regaining custody of the child, she 
enlisted. the support of the Board of Public Welfare, 
‘which filed a:complaint against him on the ground 
that he had no license to place children for adop- 
- tion. Although he had acted without compensation 


~~ from the natural mother and had received less than 


$100 as a legal fee from the adoptive couple, he was 
found guilty. 

In a number of states, while departments of pub- 
lic welfare may be eager to prosecute under licens- 
. ing or other statutes, attorneys general have damp- 

‘ened such proposals. In Indiana, for example, the 
attorney general has asserted that placement of a 
single child now and then does not put an individual 
in the category of an agency, which has to be li- 
censed. In South Dakota placement by an individ- 
ual to whom the power of attorney has been given 
by the mother is interpreted as direct placement. 
In New Hampshire the attorney general has taken 
the position that an individual is acting as an agency 
(and, as such, in defiance of the licensing statute) 
only if he knows one party and actively seeks the 
other: If he happens to know both parties, he is not 
acting as an agency. 

In the last decade, in recognition of the failure of 
statutes aimed at the intermediary, new ways of 
curbing independent placement have been sought. 
The logical inference was made that if the difficulty 
with enforcing laws against independent placement 
arises from the fact that the mother may place her 
own child, the mother’s right to do so must be taken 
away. State attorneys general have expressed skep- 
ticism concerning the possibility of convicting a 
mother on the charge of placing her child, so en- 
forcement has been secured by regulating court 
procedures. The statutes of both Connecticut and 
Delaware provide that the court may approve an 
adoption only if the petition is presented by a rela- 
tive of the child or by a licensed child-placing 
agency. The mother’s right to place her child is 
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effectively, if somewhat deviously, removed; since 
no couple seeking to adopt will take the child if 
they cannot then legally adopt it. 

The effectiveness of the law in eliminating inde- 
pendent placement (as well as in severely reducing 
the number of adoptions in the state) is well illus- 
trated by Connecticut. In 1959 there were 1092 
adoptions, of which 58 percent were independent 
placements; in the following year 96 percent of all 
adoptions were agency placements, but only 573- 
adoptions were made, about half those in the pre- 
ceding year. Similarly, adoptions in Delaware, — 
whose law is older, dwindled from 254 in 1959 to 
144 in 1960 and were down to 128 in 1962. < : 

Because of the “success”? of Connecticut and _ 
Delaware, the pressure of agencies, both public and > 
private, has been brought to bear in other states in 
an attempt to secure passage of similar laws. Iowa, 
Michigan, and North Carolina currently have 
pending before their state legislatures laws which — 
would take away the mother’s right to place her — 
own child except with a relative. Minnesota, which 
prides itself on its advanced social legislation, plans 
a complete revision of its adoption law in what no 
doubt will be the same direction. Recently, a legis-. 
lative package has been proposed by the United 
States Children’s Bureau which it hopes all states 
will eventually incorporate into law. The proposed 
law would ensure that only agencies could place 
children: in terminating parental rights the court 
would at the same time turn the child over to an 
agency. : 

Actually, apart from its central purpose of giving 
the agencies a monopoly of the adoption market, 
the proposed law suggests several needed reforms, 
including provision for court termination of parental 
rights before placement. In many states, including 
New York, the intrinsically separate issues of the 
child’s availability for adoption and the suitability 
of an individual home are hopelessly confused, the 
child becoming available for adoption only at the 
moment it is adopted. What this means in practi- 
cal terms is that parents who have adopted inde- 
pendently must be prepared to relinquish the child 
on demand to the natural mother until the final 
decree is signed, generally a year or more after they 
have assumed custody of the child. 

Whereas surrender to an agency gives the agency 
final custody of the child, in an independent place- 
ment the natural mother must not only sign the 
initial surrender, but, in a state like New York, must 
appear in court on the day when the final decree is 
made. Since women frequently leave their own 
state to have a child out of wedlock, the necessity of 
producing the natural mother a year or so later 
causes all sorts of difficulties for adoptive parents, 
who often find themselves subject to blackmail or 
are unable to find the natural mother. Although 
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New York expressly forbids the payment of money 
to the mother except for medical expenses connected 
with the child’s birth, the absolute refusal of the 
courts to grant an adoption without the final ap- 
pearance in court of the mother not only condones 
blackmail but creates the very conditions in which it 
necessarily flourishes. In New York even the hospi- 
tals have joined in the harassment (sectarian pres- 
sures are strong there); the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies has recently decreed that any doc- 
tor who cooperates in an independent placement 
will be debarred from using Federation-sponsored 
hospitals. 


des is another method which states have used 
to control. independent placement — namely, a 
registration technique, One objection to indepen- 
dent placement is that investigation by the court of 
the suitability of a home generally occurs after a 
placement has been made, and this is too late. 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Nebraska now provide 
that a couple must register, generally with the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, before taking a child 
into their home, and be investigated prior to place- 
ment. Despite the fact that registration techniques 
provide quite strict controls on independent place- 
ment, agencies do not wholeheartedly advocate 
them. Indeed, the agencies fear that providing ap- 
proved avenues for independent placement — thus 
“legitimizing” it — will serve to increase the num- 
ber of such adoptions. From another viewpoint, the 
danger of registration techniques is that they can 
become a vehicle for enforcing the same arbitrary 
requirements now made by agencies and for making 
sure that sectarian interests are enforced. 
Completely overlooked in the effort to eliminate 
independent placement is what the result of a really 
successful campaign on a nationwide basis would 
be. The now substantially defunct black market, 
against which laws regulating independent place- 
ment were first directed, would be revived. If the 
present trend of an increasing supply of white in- 
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fants and a diminishing demand for them continues, 
there will be a large number of infants awaiting 
adoption in foster homes or hospitals under agency 


auspices. In fact, at the moment in Massachu- 
setts there are four thousand children in foster care, 
a substantial number of whom are eligible for adop- 
tion but cannot be placed because the state will 
permit them to go only to Catholic homes. 

As the agencies press so urgently for what seems 
to them indisputably wise legislation, they would 
do well to remember legislation that seemed wise 
to leaders in the adoption field earlier in this cen- 
tury. They might remember the legislation urged 
by Dr. Hastings Hart, onetime director of the De- 
partment of Child-Helping of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who wanted the states to make it 
“obligatory upon each mother of an illegitimate 
child to care personally for her child at least one > 
year, and if physically able to do so to nurse it at the 
breast for not less than six months.” 

Further, the agencies should recognize indepen- 
dent placement for what it is — not, as they assume, 
a monument to the cupidity of doctors, ignorance of 
mothers, foolish impatience of adoptive parents, and 
criminal negligence of the public at large, which has 
failed to clap those responsible for it into jail in suffi- 
cient numbers, but as a genuine and essential al- 
ternative to the social agency. 

The author of one of the studies on Negro adop- 
tion urges that the primary function of the agency 
may well be to “‘ritualize” the adoption procedure; 
that even if agencies are unable to distinguish be- 
tween better and poorer adoption risks, the function 
of lending dignity to the adoption procedure makes 
the agency role vital. The public may wonder, if 
the major agency function is ritualization, whether 
agencies should be given such immense legal ad- 
vantages over those who adopt privately. And if, 
as the evidence indicates, behind the elaborate and 
expensive rituals of selection the method is essen- 
tially haphazard, the public may well hesitate 
before bestowing upon the erring individuals of a 
social agency the final godlike power to decree 
who shall be parents and who shall not. 
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cA Summing l 
by Iris Origo oy 


o An American by birth, Iris Orco and her husband, Marchese Antonio Origo, made their farm in Tuseany a 
stronghold of the Italian underground during the war. She is widely respected as a biographer, and her books include i 
a life of Leopardi; THE LAST ATTACHMENT, @ brilliant account of Byron’s love affair with Countess Guiccioli; and < 
two biographies of fourleenth-century Italy, THE MERCHANT OF PRATO and THE WORLD OF SAN BERNARDINO. The 
essay which follows is her introduction to SUNSET AND TWILIGHT: FROM THE DIARIES OF 1947-1958, by Bernard 


E «` Berenson, to be published by Harcourt, Brace & World. 


Te autumn will see the publication of the diary necessity than Berenson himself. In. the last year 
of the last eleven years of Bernard Berenson’s life, of his life, he wrote: “I rarely open a book today 
between the ages of eighty-two and ninety-three. By without finding something that increases my sense 
that time, however vital and eclectic a man may of having survived my world, of having been left | 
be, a process of selection has taken place. With behind — of being a tolerated ghost in a society — 
every year, the holes of the strainer become finer, ‘that knew not Joseph.’ ? And he went on to reflect 





and less is allowed to pass through them. What — that, if he, while still alive, already felt. himself to 

in this man of quite exceptional intelligence, vital- be an unwelcome guest, how great an illusion it is’) 
ity, and self-awareness, living a life conditioned to for any of us to believe that we would have been 
shelter and protect him, physically and metaphor- happy in the Athens of Socrates or the France of 
ically, from every chilling blast — what remained the eighteenth century. Perhaps, indeed, it would 
at the bottom of the bowl? even be true to say that the values of the world - 


In this diary, kept almost daily, a few dominant which B.B. created at I Tatti are already as remote 
themes soon become apparent: an enjoyment of today as those of Athens or Versailles; and for this 
beauty which old age, far from diminishing, had reason, too, it may be interesting to inquire what 
only rendered sharper and more subtle; an un- their nature was and what sort of man could spend 
quenchable intellectual curiosity; a great many more than seventy years of his life in defining and 
personal relationships (though not all satisfying); preserving them — the last true humanist, perhaps, 
an almost uncanny self-awareness; and one domi- of Western Europe. 
nant, indispensable human affection. These form The external outline of his life falls naturally 
the leitmotivs of this record of old age, but before into three phases: the period of youth and ascen- 
attempting to follow them, it is perhaps already sion; the years of achieved success, during which 
necessary, five years after his death, to say who the legend took shape; and finally, in the period 
Bernard Berenson was and what he and his legend covered by this diary, the rediscovery, always lucid 
signified for his contemporaries. and sometimes merciless, of the true figure, as a 

No one would more freely have admitted this tree sheds its leaves, leaving the tracery of its 
Copyright © 1963 by Harcourt, Brace & World. Drawing by Derek Hill, courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
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branches bare against the winter sky. In the words 
of one of his greatest contemporaries, Yeats: 


I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eyes 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 


In his first years in America, the Lithuanian 
Jewish boy, whose family had emigrated to Boston 
in 1875, when he was ten years old, went through 
Harvard as the pupil of Barrett Wendell and Wil- 
liam James, the friend of Santayana and Charles 
Adams, and the protégé of the Tom Perrys and of 
Mrs. Jack Gardner, whose collection later on owed 
its greatest masterpieces to him. Then, returning 
to Europe at the age of twenty-two, he found in 
“the glamorous adventure” of his first visit to 
Italy the inspiration which set the pattern of his 
future. The books which first made him known — 
The Venetian, The Florentine, and The Central Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance — and the monograph on 
Lorenzo Lotto all appeared between 1892 and 1901, 
before his thirty-sixth birthday. Then came the 
profession of expertise and the partnership with 
Duveen; soon, in the great international art mar- 
ket, the value of an Italian picture came to depend 
upon its authentication by Berenson. With the 
very considerable profits he transformed a rustic 
villa of the quattrocento near Settignano into his 
famous villa, I Tatti — as pure and exquisite a 
quintessence of Tuscan architecture, art, and 
landscape as only a non-Tuscan could have con- 
ceived ~~ and this, for the rest of his life, became 
his home. 

It was at this point that the myth began to be 
woven, and its protagonist to become, with his 
house, its pictures, and its library, one of the “‘sights”’ 
of Italian travel. Here came disciples, friends, and 
(in his own phrase) ‘‘enemy-friends” from every 
part of the world: poets and painters, philosophers 
and historians, the elegant world of Paris, London, 
and New York and the royalties whom he felt to be 
a little different from other mortals, the pretty and 
silly fashionable women whom he desired and who 
made him talk better than anyone else, old friends 
from Boston and Harvard, and uncouth young 
students whom he pronounced to be ‘‘un-Salon- 
fähig” — unfit for polite society — and yet to 
whom he gave the free run of his photographs and 
his library. 

And meanwhile the myth was taking shape: of 
Berenson’s brilliant talk — witty, merciless, ex- 
hibitionist, but always “life-enhancing” — of his 
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encyclopedic memory for all that he had ever read 
in seven languages, of his exquisitely cut pale-gray 
suits and the dark-red carnation in his buttonhole, 
of his indulgence with the young, his ruthlessness 
with his equals, of his love affairs, his travels, his 
fabulous art collection, of summer nights in his 
jasmine-scented garden. The habitués of the house 
covered a very wide range. There were Logan 
Pearsall Smith and Bertrand Russell (Mary Beren- 
son’s brother and brother-in-law); there were 
writers as diverse as Robert Trevelyan and Lytton 
Strachey, Gide and Valéry, Santayana and Vernon 
Lee, Percy Lubbock and Edith Wharton. There 
were Italians of such widely different types as 
Croce and D’Annunzio, Ugo Ojetti and Salvemini, 
Guido Cagnola and Francesco Papafava, and later 
on, Umberto Morra, Guglielmo Alberti, Giovanni 
Colacicchi and Arturo Loria, Elena Carandini 
and Clotilde Marghieri; there were the varied 
and often bizarre owners of the villas which 
crowned the neighboring hills, among them two 
men whom B.B. prided himself on having ‘‘brought 
to Florence” and who subsequently enriched that 
city with their collections, Charles Loeser and 
Herbert Horne; and there were, at different pe- 
riods, the young men who acted as his secretaries 
or architects and who owed to his influence much 
of the future shape of their lives: Cecil Pinsent, who 
rebuilt his house and designed his garden; Geoffrey 
Scott, who wrote The Architecture of Humanism in 
his library; John Walker; and Kenneth Clark, who 
wrote of him after his death: “I owe him far more 
than I can say, and probably more than I know.” 


Was: was it that attracted to I Tatti so many 
different kinds of men? Just as there are what 
Salvemini used to call “libri fecondatori,” so there 
are men who have the gift of sharpening the facul- 
ties of everyone who comes near them. Perhaps 
in B.B., in addition to his wit and culture, it was 
largely a question of intellectual vitality, which 
gave spice to his talk even when one was disagree- 
ing with every word he said, and which still per- 
vades this diary. “The life of Berenson,” wrote 
a critic after his death, ‘“‘is the story of a mind”; 
and it is the full maturity of this mind that these 
pages reveal. But which of the threads that made 
up so intricate a pattern was gradually discarded, 
and which of them remained. part of the woof until 
the end? 

The enjoyment of beauty was perhaps the chief 
of the pleasures that never failed. “While every- 
thing else physical and mental seems to diminish,” 
he wrote in his eighty-third year, “the appreciation 
of beauty is on the increase. I enjoy looking not 
only with ecstasy, but like a wine or tea-taster.” 





He prided himself, too, on having at last acquired 
a painter’s eye, on seeing objects “in their three 


_ dimensions, not in two only. And colours, every 


oe day I see more and deeper.” 
His descriptions of landscape were often formu- 
lated in terms of a familiar work of art: the convent 
of Vallombrosa at sunset, ‘looking through the 
grand entrance on the right at the tunnelled road 
leading down to Tosi, reminded him of ‘‘Velas- 
quez’s Villa Medici sketches, but ever so much 
finer”; the landscape from his room at Portofino 
at dawn appeared to him “‘exactly as in Gior- 
gione,” with the foliage above the cove ‘“‘feathery, 
yet exquisitely massed”; while the coast near 
Amalfi recalled to him Mantegna, “to such a 
degree that one could almost believe he had 
sketched and reproduced it.” On another day, 
when a white fog had veiled the Val d’Arno, the 
scene looked to Berenson like ‘‘a landscape more of 
foreplan even than a Pompeian, more estampé 
than a Chinese one — almost like a denser Seurat.” 
In comparison with this intensely perceptive 
delight, his enjoyment of the other arts was com- 
ų paratively flat. He read, or was read to, omniv- 
-orously, but his literary comments were often 
commonplace and his references to poetry in his 
last years almost entirely confined to Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and the nineteenth-century English poets. 
As for music, he himself wrote that, though he 
often listened to it (and with such chamber music 
‘in his own house as that provided by Menuhin 
and Cassadd), he honestly doubted “whether my 
ear is.very good,” and admitted that after a com- 
_ paratively short period “the music serves mostly 
to liberate various trains of thought in free and 
fantastic association.” The admission shows an 
agreeable absence of humbug — but this is not 
how a musician listens. 


Ay UNFAILING source of pleasure, however, was 
his pride in his library. “I have been building 
up,” he wrote, “a library in which a student of 
White Man’s civilisation would find any essential 
book at hand, and I hope to leave it to American 
students, who would grow by using it... . Any 
book is worth while if it has even one illustration 
not to be found elsewhere, one text not easily to be 
had in other books.” 

Yet at times he had misgivings — and so also 
had his friends. Sometimes, in visiting I Tatti, it 
seemed to me as if B.B., like one of the Pharaohs, 
by his gift of his house to Harvard, were deliber- 
ately turning it into his own mausoleum, and 
many passages in the diary show a similar doubt. 
Sometimes, indeed, in moments of optimism, he 
would picture the house after his death as a “lay 
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monastery for leisurely culture,” in which a num- 
ber of students “of between twenty-five and thirty” 
could enjoy the leisure to nurture their own talents, . 
and their gifts as writers and talkers,” young men 
who would “live in the present as a continuation — 
of the past, study the past that is still alive or 
deserves to be resuscitated, and live in and study 


the present as the matrix of the future” — a nest, in 





short, for dozens of fledgling B.B.’s. But at other 


times he foresaw the fate overtaking it which sooner 


or later affects most institutions, when the spirit 
which animated them has fled: “Gardens neglected, 
indoors necessarily institutionalized. All the odds: 
and ends, the flowers, the trinkets, that gave in- 
timacy to a room will have disappeared. A dreary 
abstraction will reign. . And who will preside, 
what kind of biped will replace me and mine? 
Unimaginable how little one owns, how. swiftly 
it goes over to others, who make other. use £ 
it.” : 

Yet another pleasure never failed hing that of 
asking questions. When he talked to his friends, as 











in his diary, the subjects for speculation were un- 


ending. How many works of art (such as the Ro- 
manesque churches in Aquitaine) owed their 
preservation merely to the fact that they stood in 
a region too poor to adopt a new style swiftly? 
(He would have liked the story, told me by an 
Italian archaeologist, of the sacristan of the cathe- 
dral of Otranto, who, when complimented on the | 
remarkable preservation of the fine mosaic pave- 
ment, replied: “It has been saved by poverty. 
Worshippers in this church, for centuries, have 
not worn shoes.”) Was it true that in generations 
of men, as in crops, there were good seasons and ` 
bad? Why did he himself prefer upper-class to 
middle-class people? Was it pure snobbery or only 
that contact was easier? Why do “‘the great Un- 
worthies” (such as Byron, Napoleon, Alcibiades) 
make us insatiable for information about them, 
while the Worthies only obtain lip service? How 
did Socrates, as an old man, keep clean? “So my 
idle thoughts wander to and fro through time and 
space, asking questions, and vainly trying to reach 
in every field “beyond, jenseits, au dela.” “I recall 
vividly how, as a little boy, I wore out my thin 
legs, running as hard as I could go, to get beyond 
the horizon.” 

And he described (wishing that he had Dante’s 
pen to render it) a dream in which he had found 
himself struggling in a dark, deep wood. Some of 
the great trees in it, which were pushing out smaller 
ones, “were topped with crooklike growths some 
ending in a mitre, and others curved like a question- 
mark.” He stumbled about, entangled in. the 
undergrowth and terrified by the darkness and by 
the sound of great trees creaking and breaking, and 
became aware that “a desperate struggle was 
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going on,” until at last only the question marks 
remained. “They replaced all other growths, an 
infinity of question marks, nothing, nothing but 
question marks — questioning what and question- 
ing whom?” 

One subject for speculation to which he con- 
stantly returned was the character of his own 
people, the Jews. “Peter Viereck,” he wrote, 
“asked who and what was a Jew, and at last I think 
I have an answer. A Jew is the product of being 
cooped up in ghettos for twelve hundred years. His 
conditioning from without and within, the outer 
pressure driving more and more to defensive ex- 
tremes, the inner clutching to rites, practices, and 
values only for union and for safety, the struggle 
for food and survival, the lust for pre-eminence and 
power: all have ended in producing the Jew, re- 
gardless of what racial elements originally consti- 
tuted him,” 

In the beginning, he wrote, he himself used to be 
anti-Zionist, being by nature an assimilator and 
seeing “no reason to establish a Jewish ghetto 
anywhere and least of all in a hornet’s nest like the 
‘Holy Land.’ ” But gradually his mind was changed 
by his awareness of his people’s need, not only for 
security, but self-respect. “The fact that contempt 
is felt for them by the majority of non-Jews not 
only makes them resentfully unhappy or cringingly 
eager to be good bourgeois toeing the mediocre 
line in every land, but also to feel this contempt 
for themselves. The remedy may be found in 
statehood, plus military glory.” 

As old age crept on, it was an aged Hebrew 
patriarch or prophet that his visitors would find, 
wrapped, over his elegant gray suit, in the soft 
woolen shawl that lay always upon his shoulders, 
and with a little cap of burgundy velvet upon his 
head. He described an old friend who came to see 
him as “changed, after a separation of six years, 
from a still youngish Frenchman to a white-haired 
elderly Jew, and soon afterward he remarked 
that, not only was a similar transformation over- 
taking himself, but that he enjoyed it. “How easy 
and pleasant the atmosphere between born Jews 
like Isaiah Berlin, Lewis Namier, Bela Horowitz 
and myself, when we drop the mask of being 
goyim and return to Yiddish reminiscences and 
Yiddish stories and witticisms! After all it has been 
an effort . . . to act as if one were a mere English- 
man or Frenchman or American, and it is something 
like home-coming and reposing to return to ‘Moth- 
er’s cooking!” The significant word is “mere.” 


Å soso the. visitors to his house in his last years, 
some of those whose company gave him the greatest 
pleasure were Yehudi Menuhin, “the sort of per- 
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son I could wish to have access to every day,” 
Walter Lippmann, and Isaiah Berlin, of whom he 
said: “We come from the same kind of ghetto, 
came under similar Anglo-Saxon conditioning, 
and have both been readers, writers, thinkers. 
Yet .. . he is a fellow of All Souls and I have 
never belonged anywhere. He is idolized in official 
society, and I have no place in it. Whence the 
difference? Temperament, endowment, happier 
than mine, more genial in short, perhaps also more 
brilliant, more entertaining, more good-natured, 
although with no less malice in his talk. W hy then 
a Berenson legend and not a Berlin one?” 

A few other old friends, too, were always greeted 
with genuine pleasure: Countess Hortense Serristori 
(a friend of sixty years’ standing), Freya Stark, 
Francis and Katherine Biddle, and, above all, 
Judge Learned Hand, the only man whose photo- 
graph, showing his leonine features and bushy 
eyebrows, was permitted to strike an incongruous 
and refreshing note in the impersonal little sitting 
room in which guests waited before meals. His 
attraction for B.B. was partly one of contrast. 
“He can clown, mimic, sing like a lively and en- 
tertaining youngster. ... Free from exhibition 
too. How different from myself, not only held in 
by all sorts of snobbish habits, but by a psycho- 
physiological economy which . . . certainly has 
nothing left over to play with.” 

Yet on the whole it was not his intellectual equals 
whom he most enjoyed seeing. Indeed, he described 
Salvemini after his return from exile as “one of the 
brightest, sunniest, as well as best-intentioned 
to be fair and just’’ of all his friends, yet even in 
him he “smelt the smoke and stench of animal 
competitiveness”; Bertie Russell and Santayana, 
he complained, never really listened to what he was 
saying, and besides, Santayana had no sense of 
humor, ‘kept his heart on ice,” “and all of a sud- 
den told me to my face that he did not want to see 
me any more”; Croce, though undoubtedly a 
great man, “never has asked me what Z felt, what I 
thought.” He was “‘much more the Duce in matters 
of the mind than Mussolini ever was in politics.” 
Gide was too solemn, ‘‘too unwilling to recognize 
me as an equal,’’ while on his side B.B. refused 
“to submit to him as a master.” 

The audience which B.B. really liked to address 
was of a very different kind: young people, stu- 
dents, experts in an entirely different field, royalties, 
and, as indeed he had already admitted in his 
Self-Portrait, admiring women, young or middle- 
aged, sophisticated or innocent. ‘Interlocutors 
with better brains,” he wrote, “do not stimulate 
but intimidate. ... For my part it is the ado- 
lescent mind that stimulates me and... with 
rare exceptions, women remain adolescent-minded 
through all ages.” Moreover, he frankly confessed 





that, vira in his youth he had often been 
: puritanical, at eighty-four he had become “pain- 
: ware of the sex or lack of it in all women 
septuagenarians” and desirous of their 
esses + “pourvu que tout se passe en douceur, and 
with a touch of nostalgia” — and conscious of 
< “the never-diminishing hold that sex has upon 
‘us sex, its decorations and disguises.” But, 
above all, it was to brilliant talk that women stimu- 
lated him, and talk he must. “At the end of talks 
that have gone well, I find that I have enjoyed 
them far beyond the value of what was discussed. 
It was the satisfaction of physical need, and call 
of nature to chatter. .. .” 
Not until his last year did he admit that he no 
longer felt that call. “At my age I know that my 
words are no longer winged and that there is little 
profit in trying to correct the nonsense, the ab- 
surdities, the malice, the calumnies, the self- 
assertion, the challenging dogmatism of one’s 
younger fellow-bipeds.”’ 

These comments refer to only one aspect of the 
general process of dissatisfaction with most human 
‘relationships, which the latter part of his diary 
plainly and painfully reveals. It was not that the 
flow of visitors decreased; there was in fact scarcely 
a day in which the visits of old friends or new pil- 
grims to the shrine were not recorded, and among 
. the latter, it was the most exotic, or simply most 
“ unlike himself, who caught his interest: Katherine 
<D m, “looking like an Feypaan queen, dressed 
-in stuff that clings to her . . . draping rather than 
: clothir g her, a work of art, a fanciful arabesque”; 
young beautiful Greek woman, “with the build 
yreasts wide apart, the articulated profile,” 

_ of classic Greek sculpture; or, at the other end of 
the scale, President Truman, “as natural, as un- 
spoiled by high office as if he had got no farther 
than alderman of Independence, Missouri. In my 
long life I have never met an individual with whom 
I so instantly felt at home.” l 
Such encounters satisfied his unfailing apprecia- 
tion of whatever he felt to be completely genuine, 
firsthand, and first-rate of its own kind, such as 
“the impression of integral innocence given by cer- 
tain American young women, who look as if no 
material feeling could prevail, no unseemly or evil 
thought approach them. . . . It is not a look void 
of experience only, but as of a gentle veil of goodness 
over the features.” So, too, he observed with equal 
appreciation the quiet modesty of Yehudi Menu- 
hin, the boyish, indefatigable zest of the King of 
Sweden, and “tea with Miss Wilson, an elderly 
American spinster dressed in black, bespectacled 
and not interesting in talk” but who, by the manner 
in which she gave him his tea, “‘like a sacramental 
ritual,” turned herself and her surroundings “‘into a 
conversation-piece, a little masterpiece of art.” 
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In particular, he noted how difficult it was to get 
into touch with strange young men. “They come 
for the first time with a lump in the throat and trem- 
bling with awe, to encounter the myth the old man 
has become.” He was well aware, too, that some- 
times it was not only his age but his own manner 
— too cold or too flowery, too dogmatic or simply- 
too finished — that prevented his guests from being oe 
natural with him. Some “‘spread the buttér of 
adoration too thick,” others defended. themselves 
with “stupid dumbness or flushed impudence and 
bluffing.” “So, like royalty, I seldom get to know: 
what people really think.” Often he wondered” 
why such visitors came at all. Perhaps, he con- — 
cluded, they felt him to be “the last survivor of a © 
former civilisation, a former way of being. . .. 
Perhaps I have become a Curiosity.” 


i the diary, the dichotomy continued: 
the complaints that all these stray contacts were 
barren and exhausting, and yet the realization 
that he could not do without them. “Vorrei e non 
vorrei. I feel worried, harrowed, besieged by 
people who want to have a look at me, who ask for 
time, books, papers, recollections etc. Yet I 
am sure I should feel neglected and even forgotten if 
I really was left alone. I feel for instance an infini- 
tesimal moment of resentment against anybody of 
mark, or any budding art historian, who comes to 
Florence and does not ‘ask for an audience.’ ” oe 

Perhaps part of the spiritual isolation of his later 
years was caused not only, or even chiefly, by his: 
awareness that much of his art criticism was now 
considered outdated, and also that many of “les 
jeunes” thought him “‘superficial, lacking in depth, o 
ignoring the problems that they sweat to solve and 
totally out of sympathy with their caterwauling,” 
but, above all, by his own incapacity — stated with 
bloodcurdling frankness — to find any comfort in» 
old friendship just for friendship’s sake, when a 
friend had become dull, prosy, or out of touch. “A 
friend is someone who stimulates me and to whom: I 
am stimulated to talk. . . . When the stimulation 
no longer occurs, it is a spent and exhausted friend- 
ship, and continues as a burden and a bore. .. . 
Unfortunately in a long life one gets barnacled over 
with the mere shells of friendship and it is difficult 
without hurting one’s self to scrape them off.” 

Even the death of friends, he now openly ad- 
mitted, moved him only insofar as it could affect 
himself. “Am I then utterly heartless, or am I sim- 
ply the average man? Are there individuals who 
love others . . . without reference to themselves? 
The human heart is a quicksand, and one sinks 
into it.” 

What, then, in human terms, was left? Above all, 
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one vital, necessary affection — that of Nicky Mari- 
ano, who had come to work in his library as a young 
woman forty years before and, after his wife’s death, 
had become his inseparable companion. Of all the 
pages of the diary, those which bear witness to her 
goodness and his gratitude make the most agree- 
able reading. In them she is “the necessity, the 
solace, the happiness of my life,” his counselor, his 
nurse, his almoner, his collaborator, his partner in 
“a union that could not be nearer perfection.” 
When for a few days she was laid up, the house 
seemed “‘like a reel of thread when the reel is taken 
away” ;when he was ill, she hovered over him “with 
a face beaming with love to give me courage,” and 
slept beside his door. “She works with me, she 
thinks with me, she feels as I do, she is the complete 
companion. ... She takes every material bur- 
den off my shoulders, and yet makes time to read 
to me, to edit what I write, to housekeep, to tolerate 
my flirtations. . . . I cannot imagine life without 
her.” During his illness, ‘Sher self-controlled cheer- 
fulness, her encouraging smile, the love she radi- 
ates, make me happy as I seldom have been, despite 
my self-disgust. . . . How I love her face! I have 
been looking at it for nearly forty years, and every 
time I find it herrlich wie am ersten Tag. . . . There is 
‘no damn merit’ in life and Nicky gives me end- 
lessly more than I deserve, almost makes me feel 
that I do deserve her.” 

Eventually he came to feel that “my ideal would 
be to settle into a life of almost complete solitude à 
deux, with Nicky keeping me company, reading 
aloud. I then could get the calm and repose which 
would allow me to think things out and bring them 
to black and white. I know . . . that writing is the 
only self-indulgence, the only satisfaction, left me.” 

Again and again, this desire is repeated — a nag- 
ging, driving need to fulfill himself in writing, and 
to achieve at last the clarity and conciseness of ex- 
pression that he so much admired in others. “I am 
humiliated,” he wrote, ‘exasperated at my impo- 
tence: in finding words and phrases. . . . It makes 
me suffer from a kind of spiritual constipation.” 
Later on, he complained of a constantly diminishing 
vocabulary. “I never had one adapted to my pur- 
pose, and it has been a handicap.” (This, strange as 
it seems in a man of such wide reading, was true.) 
Sometimes he wondered whether the reason that 
he went on writing at all, in spite of “‘derisory prof- 
its, annoying misprints and malignant reviews,” 
was not merely “‘to justify my claim to be still a use- 
ful member of society . . . in short, that I am still 
able to pay passage in the ship of life.” But in truth 
he kriew that it was to himself that writing was still 
essential, “almost as necessary as eating and drink- 
ing, certainly as much as love-making in the past.” 
Even when the great success of his Self-Portrait had 
brought some satisfaction, he was still goaded on 
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by the merciless taskmaster within. ‘‘What I have 
written, what I have stated, counts as nothing. 
What I still want to be, what I still want to write, 
absorbs my thoughts, my daydreams to the exclu- 
sion of any self-complacency with my own past.” 

This, surely, is not the self-criticism of a man 
dissatisfied with his own articulacy, but rather 
of a writer thoroughly aware of the intricate difi- 
culties involved in the attempt to translate one art 
into the terms of another and passionately eager to 
convey to eyes less sensitive and less trained than his 
own what he himself had been able to perceive. “A 
letter congratulating me on my success. in. life. „It 
hurt me, because I now realize how much:I could 
have done and said. Almost from infancy I have 
had a feeling about self, about life and later on and 
for the last seventy years about art, which I have not 
remotely communicated to others.” This, from a 
man who had dedicated so much of his life to the 
transmission of knowledge and ideas, is surely a 
remarkable admission, and it was by an equally 
exacting standard that he measured the actual con- 
tent of his mind, firmly repudiating the reputation 
for deep and universal scholarship which his library 
and the brilliance of his conversation had foisted 
upon him. “How limited,” he exclaimed at 
eighty-eight, “is culture, how limited is mine with- 
out Russian, let alone Chinese. >. |- Except in 
the very small and narrow acre of Italian painting 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, where I have wider 
knowledge than anybody now living, I feel any- 
thing but self-satisfied.” But he added, too: “How 
few are as aware as I am of all they miss!” 


B. THEN he had definitely decided what paths, in 
the time still left to him, he wished to tread. “I no 
longer read metaphysical or theological books, nor 
psychology, since it has become so overwhelmingly 
Freudian.” He preferred, in all fields, information 
to interpretation. ‘“‘Generalisations bore me. ... 
But anything concerning peoples, climates, life in 
all possible places, still keeps my attention. So does 
gossip about the expanding universe, archaeological 
finds of any sort . . . the history of language . 
a good novel, a short story. I can read the Classics 
with delight. If I had the leisure, I would read 
them every day.” And at ninety-three, he was still 
eagerly questioning a nuclear physicist about 
“where science is going,” and admiring his modesty 
and the strictly defined limits he set to his knowl- 
edge. “How I envy the scientists, and how I wish 
I were one of them and not the magician I am 
taken for, because of my disreputable profession!” 
Here we find a standard similar to that which, 
when he was over ninety, made him feel it worth- 
while to revise his list of Florentine pictures only 


on condition that each decision and attribution 
should be reconsidered afresh, as if it had never 
been reached before. And it was in a similar spirit 
that he embarked upon the last task he had set 
himself, the study already begun in his Self-Portrait 
but now pursued far more ruthlessly. For so many 
years he had been considering the attribution of 
works of art; now he was studying a last one. the 
one best known to him — himself. 

In a sense, it might be said that his whole life 
had been a preparation for this task. ‘‘As I look 
back,” he wrote about his youth, “I want to note 
how much I have thought of becoming, of being 
rather than of doing. In the vocabulary I use today, 
I wanted to become and be a work of art myself, 
and not an artist.” The ideal he held before him- 
self — and in this, one cannot fail to be aware of 
the two major influences which had shaped him in 
his youth, Goethe and Pater — was one which had 
much in common, he claimed, with “the kalos 
Fagathos of the Greeks, the knight of the Middle 
Ages, the French honnéte homme of the 17th century, 
and later on the English gentleman and above all 
the Goethian gebildeter Mensch. I need no other 
myth.” 

It is the story of his attempts to fulfill at least a 
small part of this ideal and, finally, of the divest- 
ment of all the trailing clouds of glory that success 
had brought, to lay bare, lucidly and mercilessly, 
the true persona, insofar as he could find and 
fathom him, that is the true achievement of this 
remarkable document of old age. 

The question that he asked himself was the one 
that sooner or later troubles all highly self-conscious 
human beings: ‘‘Who is the real I, and where does 
he hide from Me? I know who he is not, but what 
and if at all he is, I have never discovered, although 
for more than seventy years I have been looking for 
him.” Among the many strands of which the 
tapestry of his mind was made up, the many so- 
cieties in which he had moved, which was the one 
to which he really felt he belonged? The answer 
was, not any. There was no single phase of his 
past to which he could go back and say, ‘‘‘This is 
Me. . . 2? Not the ghetto I emancipated from, not 
the New England where I spent the most formative 
years of my youth; not England and France, nor 
even Italy, although I have resided there for sixty 
years. None of these entities would have me on 
my terms, nor indeed any church. ... Ich bin 
ein Fremder überall.” Yet still the long, haunted 
journey into his own consciousness continued, and 
he sought for the fit epithet to describe it. Rejecting 
“self-absorption,” ‘“‘self-interest,’’ and ‘‘self-aware- 
ness,” he decided that “My case is well described 
by the word ‘self-curious.’ ”” 

Egotism? Of course, but an egotism of singular 
lucidity and frankness. ‘‘Alle denken an sich, Ich nur 
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denke an mich. ME FIRST is the instinctive cry of 
little ones, and I for one at eighty-nine am still 
there.” Even the small, mean faults which we are 
most disinclined to admit are here laid bare: the 
grudges and resentments ‘‘which steam up from the 
depths”; the admission of vanity, of having reached 
“the Age of Boasting,” of being unable to talk about 
his own past ‘“‘without fabricating, exaggerating, 
idealising and downright lying . . . like the trills 
and sequences of a soprano,’ of his deficiency 
(which he believed to be common to his race) in the 
quality ‘‘which the Greeks lacked, and envied the 
Romans for having, Gravitas”? And then ‘“‘every 
kind of lâcheté, meanness, pettiness, cowardice, 
equivocal business conduct (due more to ignorance 
of the ethics of art-dealers than to my own nature), 
humiliations, furtiveness, ostrichness, etc. Yes, all 
these and more and worse, that rise and denounce 
me in the hours of the night.” Once again he 
might have taken for himself Yeats’s words: 


. « and not a day 
But something is recalled, 
My conscience or my vanity appalled. 


And meanwhile, Time’s chariot was drawing 
near. 


Te very first page of the diary holds an entry 
about Time, “‘flying swifter and ever swifter.” “I 
dare say if I live long enough, perhaps another 
twenty years, Time might cease to exist for me. The 
longest day is so shortly followed by the equinoctial 


one and that by the shortest. ... The single 
days slip through my fingers.” Each birthday 
marked — partly according to that particular 


day’s state of health and mood — a stage in the 
progress. On his eighty-second birthday, he was 
asking, ‘‘Shall I still be alive a year hence? I am 
resigned to not being,” but by the eighty-fifth he 
was “‘less surprised to be alive and looking forward 
to this birthday with less questions. Encore une 
année, Madame la Mort.” By the eighty-sixth, ‘‘It is 
an adventure keeping alive against all the powers of 
destruction that beset me,? and on the eighty- 
eighth he exclaimed, “I want another and an- 
other. . . . There is still so much I want to do and 
could write, so much in nature and art and people I 
could still enjoy.” But twelve months later, the 
year that had just passed was recorded as ‘fone 
scarcely worth living. I have given up speculating 
about the coming year.” 

It was then that he began to be conscious of 
memory becoming blurred, “‘like a clouded night 
sky, with a star here and there piercing the dark- 
ness.” “All is a blur,” he wrote. ‘‘Day follows day, 
does not follow, swishes by, so that it scarcely seems 
worth while to button and unbutton.” 
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Gradually, lucidly, the ravages of time to each 
organ of his body were noted, with a scientist’s 
precision: difficulties of digestion, ever-increasing 
deafness, shorter and shorter walks over the hills 
and then only in his garden, and at last — as 
he became more sensitive to hay fever and to cold 
— complete relegation indoors, ‘‘an in-dweller 
in a well.” And worst of all, the constant sensation 
that he was losing hold, that any serious work led 
swiftly “to utter exhaustion, to over-sensitiveness, 
to bitterness, despair, and dissatisfaction with 
everyone except Nicky. I live out of regard for 
her.” There were bronchial attacks, one or two 
alarming falls, and on Christmas Eve, 1955, a 
frightening attack of vomiting and collapse, during 
which both Nicky and Emma — his devoted maid 
and nurse — sat by him all night long, and kept on 
smiling. ‘‘Their smiles somehow seemed rouged 
on their faces rather than real. I caught Capecchi 
[his doctor] giving a desperate look to the others. 
I laughed out loud and said, ‘Why do you try to 
hide from me that you despair of keeping me alive? 
If you think I am dying, tell me so, for I have mat- 
ters to attend to! ” On the next day he added that 
the expectation of immediate death, ‘‘perhaps be- 
cause I did not believe in it,’ did not frighten 
him at all. “The whole drama . . . took place 
in less than twelve hours. At the time I felt as if 
years were passing and slowly. I could not have 
believed in the subjectivity of my feeling. On the 
contrary, I knew it was real DURATION.” 

From that time, however, the awareness of 
death’s approach was always with him. ‘‘Serious 
illnesses,” he wrote, ‘‘are to individuals what wars 
are to the public. They are as it were landmarks 

. not merely calendar dates.” 

There were, of course, better days and weeks, 
and then worse ones, each bringing with it a change 
of mood. Sometimes he had whole days of com- 
plete relaxation, without either physical discomfort 
or mental stress. ‘‘I was not questioning, I was not 
dozing, I was enjoying perfect bliss. . . . Did the 
Fathers who developed the Christian idea of Heaven 
know like experiences, and erect them into the 
condition of the Saved?” Certainly what are com- 
monly known as the consolations of religion were 
not within his reach — indeed, far from drawing 
closer to the Catholicism to which he had adhered 
for a short period of his youth, he felt less and less 
in sympathy with any theological dogma or meta- 
physical theory. ‘‘The vaccination,” as his wife 
had dryly remarked at the time, ‘‘did not take.” 
He considered that there was something in the very 
structure of his mind which rendered it averse to 
what he called ‘‘Beginnings and Endings.” “Hence 
my hostility to Christian theology in general and to 
Catholic in particular. It overshadows ritual, 
which in all churches has found in the course of 
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ages the way for the poor human heart to cry its 
anguish. ~ .” 

In the bad days he would be so oppressed by 
nausea and gloom, “‘broyant le noir,” that he longed 
“for easeful death.” He would then be overcome by 
a sense of the vanity of all he had done, all he had 
made. ‘‘I have made a home for myself, furnished 
it for my comfort and pleasure. Some supreme pic- 
tures, some real works of art from China. ... I 
have got together a library. I have built up a gar- 
den. If I had a deliberate purpose, it was to enjoy 
it all with a sense of timeless leisure in my old 
age. . . . Now I am like the peasant in The Good 
Earth, who, owing to his passion for tilling the soil, 
becomes a great landowner, and deprived of the one 
occupation that gave him satisfaction: digging and 
tilling.’ Often a wave of longing would sweep over 
him for the places he had once seen, “from Upsala 
to the Sahara, from Gibraltar to the Euphrates. . . 
Not only would I see again all that I have seen, but 
read again all that I have enjoyed, all that has fed 
my spirit. . . . I long to hear again all die alten 
Weisen. Infinite yearning.” 

Occasionally, in passive contentment, he would 
remember Santayana’s mother, who, when asked 
how she was spending her old age, replied, ‘In 
keeping hot in winter and cool in summer.” But 
more often his restless, yearning, eternally curious 
mind would go on roaming to and fro — some- 
times haunted by what he called the Furies, some- 
times aware that neither the torments nor the joys of 
memory were any longer important. “If only 
one could call up all that in the past was absorb- 
ing and what it meant, and how each in turn 
was replaced by another — if one could look at the 
landscape of one’s whole past, what would it add 
up to? What am I but a leaf on the Man-tree? 
The leaf falls and has had all it can, if it has weath- 
ered storms and enjoyed sunshine and is allowed 
to fade and fall to the ground. Why, what, has 
given me the presumption to believe that I am 
worthy of being put under glass?” 

So, one by one, each spurious garment was dis- 
carded: the motley of the cosmopolitan man of the 
world, the universal scholar, the irresistible lover, 
and the sage. We are left with the outline of a man 
of infinite vitality and sensitivity, endowed with 
talent and knowledge of the very first order in one 
strictly defined field, and of intuitions and percep- 
tions which covered a far wider range, but which he 
himself felt he had never succeeded in fully develop- 
ing or expressing; a man haunted, like the rest of us, 
by a nagging sense of failure, by remorse, fear, and 
loneliness, but upheld by one tender affection, a 
man who had outlived his time. A figure who, just 
because he knew all this and set it down, has gained 
in stature. ‘‘For there’s more enterprise In walking 
naked.” 






a Sacrilege, th 


Even in Boston, times move along. Today, not 
only is celebrating Christmas very legal here- 
abouts, but one of the season’s most welcome gifts 
comes from the Back Bay. That gift is The At- 
lantic—offered now for as little as $6 a subscrip- 
tion (regularly $8.50). Bestow The Atlantic on 
doctor, lawyer, professor, minister, employer, 
client, undergraduate, relative, neighbor, and the 
editors do the work of creating not one, but twelve 
superb presents for each friend: 


Fiction, articles, commentary by the provo- 
cative likes of Barbara Tuchman, Ralph McGill, 
Walter Lippmann, Cecil Woodham-Smith, Eve- 
lyn Waugh, Oscar Handlin, Vance Packard. Po- 
etry by Robert Lowell, Peter Davison, Robert 
Graves. Reviews. World Reports. Firsts. Extras. 
And in the course of your gift, three fat Supple- 
ment Issues well worth filing for re-reading, for re- 
ference, and as collector's items, for rarefaction. 





exchanging of Gifts ind Greetings, 


Satanical Practices are hereby 


a TE xem 


Essence of astatute passed in 1660 
in the Massachusetts Colony. 





The Atlantic announces your gift with its 
handsome 1963 gift card hand-inscribed as you 
direct and mailed in time for your friends to dis- 
play your greeting under the tree. Next, the gift- 
wrapped Christmas issue—to delight in during 
the holiday week, and through the bleak January 
evenings that follow. 


One gift, and you're entitled to take out a 
subscription for yourself at this low rate, or ex- 
tend your present subscription by twelve issues. 
And no need to part with cash now. Order as 
many subscriptions as you need—the bill won't 
arrive until 1964. So Puritanism be hanged. Tear 
out the card opposite. This year, exchange gifts 
and greetings with this most welcome, yet singu- 
larly inexpensive of presents. Then go “dress in 
fine clothes,” and feast! Your Christmas is bound 
to be Merry. You've done so much in advance! 


THE WOMAN ACROSS THE STREET 


BY MAY DIKEMAN 


A Vassar graduate and the mother of three children, 
May Dikeman made her first appearance in the 
ATLANTIC in 1961 with her short story “The Tender 
Mercies,” which won an Atlantic “ First” prize. Her 
second story in our pages, “The Sound of Young 
Laughter,” has been selected for the Martha Foley 


collection, THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. 


S is trying to get me” sounded too wild 
for Rachel to say even to herself, much less tell 
anyone, least of all write home to her panicky, all- 
female family who lived on the outskirts of Boston. 

But this was the third night it had happened. 
Someone was standing in the hall outside the door 
to her apartment. She knew he was there by the 
slight creak on the tile as he shifted his weight, 
a swallowed cough, and the blotting of the crack 
of light that showed along the side of her door. 
Three times now since she had come to New 
York he had stood there, with just enough time 
lapse in between for her almost to put it out of her 
mind. 

She looked at the clock. It was twenty minutes 
to eleven. She had just washed her hair, which 
she did every other night for her job as a college- 
shop floor model. She had been sitting rubbing 
it with a towel. Now a drop ran down her spine 
inside her terry robe, but she caught the shiver it 
gave her in order to hold herself motionless, as if 
she could defeat the purpose of the man outside 
by getting rid of herself. 

She always felt less vulnerable close to the door, 
even with the man on the other side of it, and she 
drew herself together to get up and slip barefoot 
into the foyer. But just as she put her foot to the 
floor, she saw the doorknob slowly turn. It was an 
old, oval brass knob outlined with a wreath of 
hammered protuberances like beads, and its nor- 
Etching by Armin Landeck. 
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mal position was horizontal. As Rachel watched, 
without moving, the blade of light on the knob 
turned clockwise till nearly vertical, as if aimed. 
For the first time, the man was trying her door. 

The turning knob made no sound, but the quiet 
became pulsatile like a metronome. The thought 
of the things that other people, strident, right- 
eously deadpan New York people, would do — 
call the police, demand through the door, ‘*‘Who’s 
there??? — seemed as jeeringly remote as the 
drone of the bus down on Third Avenue, only 
sealing her isolation. She looked at the telephone, 
she imagined her voice calling ‘‘Who’s there?” 
But what good would it do? She could not get a 
man locked up for life on her charge that he had 
tried her door. Once challenged, he would be her 
enemy. She felt safer as long as he didn’t know 
she knew, as long as he stayed unidentified. “I’m 
afraid of vengeance!”’ her elderly mother always 
said of any neighborhood trouble, as she might 
have said she was afraid of infection, and this 
phobia about vengeance seemed to thicken the 
air with another element, more noxious because it 
was unspecified and humanly motivated. 

At a quarter to eleven, the man went away. His 
step was so easy that Rachel could not be certain 
whether he went down or up the stairs. 

She felt it had to be the superintendent. Rachel 
was contentiously tolerant, and her letters home 
suggested that all her New York acquaintances 











were Puerto Ricans with Ph.D.’s. But actually she 
was afraid of opaque skin, tapered, high-instepped 
male feet in counterless shoes, and the risqué 
music of Spanish. Once, as he brought her up in 
the tarnished-gilt manual elevator, which, like 
the rest of the building, had been ornate and 
showed stages of decline through paint parings 
and detached egg and dart, the superintendent 
touched her elbow, shrugged invitingly, and said, 
“My wife says she wants a divorce,” And in her 
fright, Rachel almost said, ‘But Pm terribly pro 
Puerto Rican!” 

“Still, just because the case against the superin- 
tendent seemed strong, Rachel knew it might be 
someone else. Growing up seemed to her to have 
been chiefly learning that inevitability meant the 
loopholes in it — mystery gifts never came from 
the right person, and betrayals. came not from the 
suspect but from the friend. 

“She thought of the other men tenants in the 
building, about whom she had written home very 
literarily funny letters. She thought of Good Joe, 
so-called, although he was a lawyer named Mau- 
rice Fischer, because he liked to be called Joe and 
because of his continual petty good works in the 
neighborhood. If it suddenly rained, Joe was 
seen helping the newsstand man hoist his tarpaulin. 
When a driver parked, Joe stood in the street 
shouting, “Cut your wheel! You’re OK. Cut 
yonr wheel!” 
coo She thought of bald Mr. Einstein, upstairs, 
who composed scores for juvenile productions. 
Banging on his piano, he would sing in a hoarse, 
terrible bass, “I don’t want to play today, I Sua t 
want to play; I take my dolls and go away,” o 
‘“Raumschlager, raumschlager, scared to come 
out!” 

Only by improbability itself could it be one of 
these people. But the possibility now blighted 
Rachel’s jokes about them in her letters home, and 
peopling letters with mad characters was the only 
real company she had. 

As for. the store where she modeled, there 
was Bill, the photographer, a sullen clown in a 
Tyrolean hat, who seldom uttered anything but 
onomatopoeic comments like “Whoosh!” when 
she or another model swept past him. And there 
were the two window dressers, Harold and Schuy- 
ler, who were queer. 

It seemed to leave only the superintendent. 
But by its contraction, the shadow of a doubt sat- 
urated to a pall over each of the others. The em- 
barrassment, if it were one of the unlikely ones, 
seemed more terrible than real danger. What if it 
were Good Joe? “Good evening, how do you do, 
I was trying to fix your doorknob for you, it’s a fire 
violation.’ Or Mr. Einstein? Would he sing, 
“Raumschlager, raumschlager, scared to come 
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out”? In reaction from the fright, Rachel felt 
light-headedly gay and started to giggle to herself. 


” Then the very fact that, like many lonely people, 
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she often made up things to laugh at reminded 
her that when she was a gangling, solidly red- 
haired child, everyone had let her alone for a 
waif. Now that undulations in her height and 
hair color had transformed her into a flintily ` 
delicate beauty, photographing as shell chips of 

cheekbones and shoulder blades, they still let her 


alone for a snob, except when they did worse. 


Even her name had not been the result of the 
modern caprice by which girls were named Re- 
becca, Melissa, and Jennifer. She was named — 
Rachel in naive good faith, for her grandmother. 
and the Bible. You're a real Rachel, she thought, 
not a piquant Rachel, and it would be easier if 
everybody still thought so and thought you were 
too weird instead of too “stunning.” 


Sue started to cry to herself in outrage as she 
brushed her hair in front of the mirror, and the- 


electricity of the hair and the tears in her gray. 
eyes reminded her of how Harold the window `: 


dresser had hugged his chest, shuddering, as he, 
exclaimed, “But, darling, only the absurdity of such 


beauty saves one from its terror.” She thought, — 


only queers dare to say things to me. She threw. 
down her brush and went over to the window. 
Brought very close by the stereoptican effect, the 
lit-up window across the street showed the young. 
couple whom Rachel often saw this way. Week- 
nights, they were sloppy. 


was in sock feet. By the precision of surmise with 
which one divines details in a stained-glass pic- 
ture, Rachel knew the socks were Argyles.. His 
wife would have knitted them. She. was. sitting 
upright, fondling his foot as they talked. Give his 
foot one more twist, thought Rachel, and it'll come 
unscrewed. Then you can unscrew. his head. 
They would be discussing what to name their 
planned, spaced children when they had them: 
Rebecca, Melissa, and, of course,. Rachel. 


Both of them had a lot of black ‘hair. :This:made = 


the boy seem a poet. On the woman, the fluffed — 
effect looked as if a beautician had told her it 
would shorten her nose. Rachel saw her as a 
little thick in the middle, with too-tapering legs, 
a girl who would sign “Save Bleecker Street” 
petitions, cook with basil, study folk dancing at 
the New School, and have read an editorial 
apropos of anything said to her. 

Why should you have an Argyle ankle to hold? 
thought Rachel. Why should it be candles on the 


Husband-and-wife 
jeans, thought Rachel. The boy was lounging on 
‘the bed, with one ankle crossed on his knee. He 























table for you, and somebody always breathing 
next to you? 

Jealousy restored Rachel. Her hands were 
warm and steady as she set her clock and laid out 
her things for the morning. She checked the lock 
and chain on her door again, set a chair under the 
knob as an extra precaution, and screwed the bolt 
on her fire-escape window a little deeper into the 
sash. Actually, she was perfectly safe. Nobody 
could get in as long as she was all locked up, and 
of course she would always be sure she was. 

When she lay back in her bed, the lit-up window 
of the young couple was out of her sight. But she 
still thought about them. Tomorrow night would 
be Friday, so the woman would suddenly be in 
black and pearls, holding a glass and pressing the 
flat of her hand to her scoop neck in protesting 
-social hilarity. ‘Oh, no/”’), and there would be 
too many people to distinguish the husband at all. 
The next.night, Saturday, the window would stay 
dark. Saturdays they went out themselves. On 
Sunday they would give a party again, a cocktail 
party. Monday, and through the work week, they 
would be back in jeans, talking. I suppose it’s 
my New England conscience, Rachel said to the 


te, imaginary husband she conjured up to talk about 


other people to, but where does this lead? Her 
imaginary husband agreed that it seemed a mean- 
ingless. life. 

And having made their happiness seem their 
delusion, Rachel forgave them and got to sleep. 


A rew weeks later, Rachel went to a movie by 

~ herself and. got home later than she expected. It 
was a paint-water pink night, threatening rain, 
with tree shapes of mist cowering in the street. 
Rachel’s building had a porte-cochere effect in 
front, casting a pit of darkness of which every 
gradation was a lurking man. The entrance 
looked like a trap no one could get through. Then 
Rachel saw the superintendent, with his back to 
her, rolling the cans into their formation at the 
area railing. He went down the steps into the 
basement. This was her chance. She dashed into 
the house and ran up the stairs, taking out her 
apartment key as she went. 

On her own landing, just as she started to put 
her key into her door, she became aware that 
someone was waiting on the landing above her. 
She turned to run back down the stairs. But 
before she could take a step, the lights in the hall 
were blotted out momentarily by something like a 
flying monster bird. She screamed wildly. The 
man had jumped down the whole flight of stairs 
onto her. Pain shot through her like electric shock 
as her kneecap hit the tile floor. She thought he 
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had stabbed her, and she felt hot and oozing in the 
middle as if she were bleeding. She screamed the 
name of a woman neighbor whom she hardly 
knew.. “Mrs. Hoffman!” she screamed. “Mrs. 
Hoffman, Mrs. Hoffman!” . a 

Doors crashed and echoing voices filled the 
stairwell. Terrible apparitions like gigantic me- 
chanical baby dolls or bunnies, with big springs 
come loose from their heads, the women tenants in 
nightclothes and hair rollers, armed with pep bot- 
tles, all lunged for the man. 

Rachel caught one flash of his face before he 
escaped. He was young. He had a lot of black 
hair, like a poet. As he dived for the stairs, she 
looked down and saw, as she knew: she would, the 
Argyle socks of the husband across the street. 

“Stop him!” yelled the women, thundering 
down the stairs after the man. Rachel was put on 
someone’s red-painted kitchen chair underneath 
an ivy-planter wall clock. A woman wet her fore- 
head and started braiding her hair tightly. More 
to avoid having her hair braided than anything 
else, Rachel said she wanted to join the chase. 
“Pil need to identify him,” she said. “Pm all 
right, Pm all right.” 

The tenants, all eager to go, were easy to per- 
suade. The hall was full of broken. bottles. On 
every third step, Rachel saw a big drop of blood. 

The superintendent came out of his apartment 
with no shirt on, his tragic eye-whites suppliant 
for any news he could deplore. Why, he’s a sweet 
little man, thought Rachel. He has a crucifix on. 

The evening had come to life in a drizzle that 
ignited the streets, with Christmas balls and stars 
shining in the macadam. Rachel was swept along 
by two sturdy women in toggle coats over their 
flannel pajamas, who told her repeatedly, “Just so 
he didn’t harm you.” Sirens rose like a serenade, 
and the rain fused the lights of Second Avenue toa 
beacon. Rachel had never seen New York so 
beautiful. 

Three women neighbors came out of the big 
hospital at the corner, hauling Rachel’s attacker, 
the young husband who lived in the apartment 
across the street. They had caught up with him as 
he tried to hide in a phone booth of the hospital 
lobby. 

Standing at a safe distance on the far side of the 
Avenue, Good Joe, neatly dressed, with his 
checked wool scarf and fedora on, called, ‘“Have 
you got him, girls?” The officers getting out of the 
police cars and the women howled with laughter. 

Just before the police put him in the. car, the 
man turned to Rachel. Thickened -blood like 
paint was coming out of his black hair where ‘the 
bottles had cracked his head: “I didn’t do any- 
thing to you, did I?” he said to her, in an entreat- 
ing, boyish voice. 











don’t like,” said one. 











An hour after she had signed at the hospital that 
she refused treatment, Rachel’s body started to 
throb all over. Besides the bruises that showed, 
_ she had a pain in one breast and she found that 

when she flexed her knees or lowered her head, a 

sharp pain paralyzed her spine. The neighbors 
had stayed with her, vying with each other in 
offerings of tea, sherry, and soup, laughing at 
_ Good Joe, who had gone promptly to the prisoner’s 


wife to offer his legal services and returned home 


to report to them, “I can’t make out why that 
fellow should want to do it. He’s got a wife who's 
a good-looking girl. Not strikingly gorgeous like 
‘yourself, but she’s not bad!” ‘‘He’s sick!” Mrs. 
Hoffman explained to the lawyer. 

The neighbors now insisted on taking Rachel 
-back to the hospital. “Anything with the breast I 
They went and got a cab, 
and two of the women, still in pajamas and toggle 
coats, rode with her. Mrs. Hoffman promised to 
call the store for Rachel in the morning. 

-In the emergency ward, a doctor fingered 
Rachel’s breast and spine at great length, then 
>» said, ‘I can’t tell anything by manual examina- 

‘tion,’ Rachel said, “Well, Doctor, it was a ter- 
ribly good try.” She had never said anything like 
that before, and never heard such applauding 
laughter. 

Rachel was admitted to the hospital for ob- 
x servation and had the best time she had ever had 
inher life. When she was in bed, nobody could 
tell. how tall she was, five-ten. They could only 
«see her face. Everybody said over and over that it 


«was good he hadn’t “harmed” her, and she real- 


ized that having just escaped “harm” made her 


| < more desirable than anything else that could 


possibly have happened to her. The doctors 
grouped around her bed and said to each other, 
“You know, I don’t blame that guy!’ Rachel 
giggled chidingly in a way she never had before 
and told them to wait till she was back on her feet 
and they found out she was six-foot-three. The 
house doctor said if she were his girl, he’d never 
let her get on her feet. One doctor added mus- 
ingly, “I love the name Rachel.” 

The store sent flowers. A buyer, wearing what 
appeared to be a fresh pineapple in her hat, came 
and told her, ‘“‘Usually they only do it for a death!” 
Her floorwalker and her section manager came 
with gifts from the store, expressing thankfulness 
that she hadn’t been “harmed,” and Snookie, the 
junior-sizes model, brought her a black velvet 
halter hostess gown she had admired, bought with 
the 40 percent discount, but still expensive. “I 
knew you liked it,” Snookie repeated, cohtentedly. 
“So I figured, what the hell.” 

Bill the photographer came in, saying 
“Wheee!l’, with his wife, Billie, who brought a 
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mason jar of her bean and barley soup, which she- 
said was “binding,” and a kit packed with a 
week’s supply of every possible cosmetic, including 
dry shampoo. 

Best of all, Harold and Schuyler, the queer win- 
dow dressers, came bearing a replica of the store, ` 
complete with awning and customers going in” 
(one recognizable as an eccentric rich old lady. 
who wore sneakers and prodded the models in | 
stomach with her umbrella), made entirely 
flowers. While the patients on the floor flashed 
their lights frantically, the whole hospital staff 
congregated in Rachel’s room to admire Harold 
and Schuyler’s flower department store. “Schuy 
never stopped wiring mums all night,’ Harold > 
boasted fondly, hiccuping with pride. “I spoons > 
fed him vodka till dawn.” l 

The neighbors also visited and. reported that: 
Rachel’s attacker had been committed to some- 
place upstate, while Good Joe re ained 
plussed that the attacker had had a 
“not bad” right in his own home. 

Rachel’s X rays didn’t show anyt 
was discharged, But even when she wa 
her feet, taller in heels than many of the 
nobody seemed afraid of her and she was not 
afraid of them. She joked with Good Joe, and 
when she heard Mr. Einstein howling his chil- 
dren’s songs, she laughed and laughed. The su- 
perintendent still told her, shrugging seductively, 
that his wife wanted a divorce, but she told’ hi 
firmly that he must preserve his marines for 








pointed air. 

But in the apartment across the street, 
thing was changed. The first night Rachel : 
glanced from her window, she thought the wife 
was getting ready to move, which seemed natural 
enough. Everything seemed dumped out over: 
everything. A heap of clothes or bedding or cur- 
tains was over the big chair, with a big green thing,. 
possibly a cotton shag rug, draped on top. ‘The 
ironing board, with another mountain. of things 
on it, stayed up in the middle of the room. What 
had been walnut cantilever bookshelves had þe- 
come catchalls for boxes and laundry, with stock- 
ings hanging. 

But as time passed, the woman never packed. 
The heaps of things only rose higher. The bed 
was never made. Apparently it was never even 
changed. It seemed that the woman was going to 
go on living there, by herself, but had stopped 
doing anything at all. The kitchenette of the one- 
room studio, also visible through the window, was 
a stack of pots, dishes, and rags. The whole place 
was like a giant laundry hamper. The woman 
lay most of the time on the unmade bed. She 
always had on a speckly black thing that looked as 
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if it were made of quilting, stiffened by soil. When 
the woman occasionally sat in the chair holding a 
magazine, all Rachel could see of her was one 
hand flicking a cigarette and a bare foot jerking a 
loose mule. 


Raam decided to give a party, her first party, 
a small one, and asked Snookie, Bill and Billie, 
and Harold and Schuyler. 

She had been in New York long enough now to 
know her way around with sour cream, chervil, 
artichoke hearts, and vodka. The night of the 
party, after she had her casserole sprinkled with 
Parmesan and ready to run under the broiler, the 
avocados’ mashed for the dip, and the spray of 
eucalyptus poised to cast an Oriental shadow on 
her single dramatic vermilion wall, and had put 
on her black halter hostess gown, she was so happy 
that tears came into her throat. She knew that 
her life was not factually changed and might never 
be, but she felt that she could stand for years posed 
ready to run casseroles under the broiler in a per- 
¿> petual glossy print of purest hospitality, even if 

. nobody came for the rest of her life. 

. But everybody came, and everybody gave them- 
selves completely to the party. Snookie praised the 
yummy dip and the yummy vermilion wall. Bill 
sat on the rug saying ‘Swoosh!’ when Rachel’s 
skirt accidentally swept his head, and Billie at- 
tributed long stories to him while everybody stared 
at him, trying to picture him telling these stories. 
Harold and Schuyler had apparently had a minor 
tiff due to one of them accusing the other of 
Trotskyist tendencies, but when Schuyler took off 
his loafers and skipped softly around the room 
singing, from Greensleeves, “Alas, my love, you do 
me wrong, to treat me thus discourt’ously, when I 
have lov-ed you so long —’’, it was evident that 
Harold had melted. (“They're kind of cute,” 
Snookie said, and Billie said, ‘‘They are cute. I 
mean, they are darlings. I feel, who are we to 
judge?”) Billie told freakish narrow-escape stories, 
such as that of a man nearly catching a woman’s 
ice skate in his cornea on the subway. Schuyler 
leaped to the radiator-cover top and sang, “I did 
but see her passing by, and yet her ice skate 
gouged my eye,” and Billie was not offended. 

Even the neighbors cooperated unconsciously 
in the party spirit. Good Joe came up to ask 
Rachel. if her. water. pressure was troubling her, 
and Mr. Einstein sang ferociously that he would 
take his dolls and go away, and challenged his 
raumschlager to come out. Schuyler said, “How 
neo-Humperdinck!”’ 

The neighbor business led to their talking about 
the woman across the street. They all went over 
to the window and looked. 
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she is in mighty bad 


““Housekeepingwise, 
shape,” said Billie. 

“What I can’t figure out is what is that big 
green thing on the chair?” said Rachel. She felt 
guilty, but the woman didn’t know. The woman 
had not been able to keep her own husband away 
from Rachel, and now she was a conversation 
piece at Rachel’s party, but she couldn’t know, 
and it couldn’t hurt her. And they had all had 
enough vodka so that anything they did seemed 
cauterized of malice. 

“Oof!” said Bill. 

“She should pull herself together!” said Snookie. 

‘*Psychologywise, she should take herself in 
hand,” said Billie. 

“The green thing is a sleeping bag!” said 
Schuyler. ‘‘She’s camping in.” 

“The voyeur looks into the mirror, merely,” 
said Harold. ‘‘What is that big green thing? 
What, what is that big green thing at the vortex of 
my being?” 

“She sure has let herself go,” said Snookie. 

**Floom!”’ said Bill. 

“She should take up something,” said Billie. 

“She could pluck chenilles with tweezers!” said 
Schuyler. “Chenille by chenille she could pluck, 
in patterns! Wait. I have a marvelous idea. 
Billie, may I borrow your brooch? Rachel, may I 
pierce your coasters?” 

“Schuy is opthalmologically sound,” said Har- 
old, belching. “A pinhole reduces virtually to the 
optic axis, forming a telescopic lens!” 

Stabbing the coasters through the centers with 
Billie’s pin, Schuyler passed them out for everyone 
to look through. 

“Oh, Schuy, we shouldn’t,” protested Rachel. 
“This is so deliberate. The poor creature!’ 

“We must identify the big green thing!’ said 
Schuyler. “I was wrong. It’s not a sleeping bag. 
It’s a bolt of Easter-basket grass. She’s very be- 
forehand, actually. It isn’t Easter for months!” 

“Rachel, aren’t others’ windows our looking 
glass, ultimately?” said Harold. “In every view, 
every visitation, don’t we seek to fracture our own 
image?” 

“She needs help,” said Billie. 

“Can’t we do something?” said Schuyler. “We 
could take her a kitten! We could serenade her. 
‘Dradle, dradle, dradle, I made it out of clay, and 
when it’s dry and ready, then dradle I shall 
play p 33 

“We could take her some Brillo,” said Snookie. 

“Oh, nothing abrasive, Snookie,” said Schuyler. 
“A flowering plant. An azalea with a bow. A sea 
horse with guaranteed live delivery. Oh, if we 
had some fireworks. We could shoot them for her 
on the fire escape.” 

Harold cried with laughter and sat down, spill- 








ne Harold, choking. 





ing his vodka. ‘“‘Lose your self-respect, and it’s the 
end,” said Billie. “I have a cleaning woman in 
twice a week,” said Snookie. “You cannot go 
to pot,” said Billie. ‘“There’s such a thing as a fire 
hazard,” said Snookie. 

“Volunteers are always needed,” said Billie. 
“The hospitals are always yelling.” “Even a pay 
job is better than nothing,” said Snookie. “Better 
than nothing, Snookie?”’ said Harold. “Better than 

“nothing whatsoever, truly better?” 

“We could take her a mason jar of bean and 
barley soup,” said Schuyler. “It’s binding, it’s 
very binding. We could all do a play reading. I 
see her in The Inca of Perusalem.” 

‘‘Nothing’s wrong with bridge to kill an eve- 
‘ning,’ said Snookie. “But nothing, darling!’ cried 
‘‘Nothing’s wrong with bridge 

to kill an evening!’ He and Schuyler collapsed, 
chorusing, ““Nothing’s wrong with bridge to kill 
an evening!” 
`, Snookie said, “What ld like to know is, where 
does she get her dough?” 


Arex everybody had gone home and Rachel 
had set the dishes and glasses in the sink, she was 
too tired to feel anything. But the calculations of 
zeros and figure eights of glass imprints on all the 
furniture tops left autographs of life in the room, 
‘and the echo of the talk and laughs of her com- 


'... pany made her hum as she got out of her clothes. 


When she went to raise her window, she saw the 
‘woman lying asleep on her bed with the lights on, 
-. as she often slept. Her position made Rachel 
~ quickly look away. The woman was lying on her 

face with her legs spread and feet toed in, a posi- 
tion of abjectness embarrassing even when that of 
a young child or a big, fallen doll. “Oh, dear,” 
murmured Rachel, as she fell asleep. 

She got up late, fixed her breakfast, and cleaned 
cup from the party. It was nearly three when she 
looked out the window. She thought instantly how 
they had stuck pinholes in the coasters and aimed 
their focus at the woman. Oh, no, she thought. 
What did we do? Oh, what did we do to you? 

The woman was lying in the exact position she 
had been in fourteen hours before. She couldn’t 
be, thought Rachel, but she stared till her eyes 
stung, trying to see some change from last night 
that showed that the woman had moved. But 
nothing was changed. The woman still lay in the 
position that did not look any longer like sleep. 

But she could have moved around a lot in be- 
tween and just be lying like that again, thought 
Rachel. 

Rachel had to go out to the delicatessen for 
cigarettes and something for her supper, and she 
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THE WOMAN ACROSS THE STREET 


decided to go now and then see if the woma 
moved by the time she came back. Sh 
erately prolonged her errand, as if to 
woman an added chance. She bough 
and hunted for a drugstore open Sun 
she might buy stamps. 
When she got back, the woman ' 
changed. Rachel’s heart felt as i 
started to beat. She thought of all th 
things to do. The police? The woman 
tendent of the building across the s 
nicety of her own concern that the wom 


name out of her mind after the aA a 
She went down to Good Joe’s apa 


chel went back up. The woman a 
Rachel decided that the thing to do ` 
and look at the nameplates in the house acro 
street. Then she could look up the number 
phone — unless, of course, it was unlisted. 
Rachel was very excited when she worked out 
this simple plan, but she didn’t act upon it. Agita- 
tion gave her the sense that the right name was 
flashing around the edges of her thoughts and 
would light up clearly at any moment, and for a 
while she walked around, trying different: names 
to herself. oe 

She was doing this when she passed the wins 
and saw that the disheveled bed was empty. 

There was the woman, standing up, th 
ing slowly through the mess of the room. The la 
Sunday afternoon light turned the very color of 
disappointment, the flaunting flat blue of survival _ 
when all had been guaranteed lost, of crisis ended 
with nobody’s services needed, and all the watch- _ 
ers thrown back on their routine. This was the 
feeling Rachel had when she saw that the woman 
was not dead. 

Held by fright at her feeling, Rachel watched 
the woman attentively, as if required to do so. She 
watched the woman grope through the. debris 
toward the first thing all lost people crawl toward, 
water. She turned the faucet and filled a kettle. 
Certainty colored in every detail for Rachel. 
The woman struck a match, lighting the cigarette 
between her lips, then the gas range, and spooned 
instant coffee into a cup. 

Rachel shut her blinds. What she could not 
look at was the will, the will that got up at five 
P.M. from a dead-doll sprawl, that crawled 
through the wreckage of its life to reinstall itself 
with all the little waking-up supports, to meet an 
absent poet’s face that pleaded, “I didn’t do any- . 
thing to you, did I?” 














OGDEN NASH 


Yum Yum, Take It Away 


Do you wonder why, when you sit down to eat, you start twisting in your chair 
and drumming on the table with your digits? 
Because of dysphoria, which is a state of dissatisfaction, anxiety, restlessness, or the fidgets, 
Which is caused by anticipation of dysphagia, or difficulty in swallowing, 
Which is caused by two hazards of dining with friends today, namely, the following: 
Hazard number one is the hostess who fancies herself as a gourmet, or should I say gourmette; 
Hers is a table at which even between courses you first take out and then 
hastily put back your cigarette. 
When. does a housewife blossom into a Brillat-Savarin? I will tell you when; 
It is when she has a newspaper or magazine clipping, a clove of garlic, and a Rock Cornish hen. 
ose Herbs are another status symbol, so as you work your way through the tossed epicurean forage, 
‘Why, you are supposed to detect and appreciate the difference between the oregano and santa 
and the chervil and the borage. ` 
Frankly, I don’t know whether I’d less rather eat them or guess them; 
If these be Herbs, I’m willing for Herb to repossess them. 
Hazard number two is no gourmet, she is the backbone of the economy in this land of the free; 
This hostess serves nothing that isn’t displayed wrapped in cellophane at the supermarket 
exactly as advertised on her TV. 
` Even before by the first mouthful your palate is mortified 
= You know you will be confronted with substances presliced, processed, tenderized, 
. polyunsaturated, dehydrated, or fortified. 
You are in an evil humor; 
If, as Sir. Winston has said, the good is the enemy of the best, 
: so is the just-as-good the enemy of the bemused consumer. 
This truth is so evident that even the advertiser will occasionally resort to it 
. as a final expedient; 
Witness the less expensive spread that is promoted as better than other less expensive spreads 
l ` because it boasts of containing some of the more expensive natural spread as an ingredient. 
You know your desire is foolhardy, it is the essence of foolhardihoodness, 
But you desire to eat something that tastes like something, rather than something you are told 
will zestfully stimulate your taste buds with its mouth-watering goodness. 
Which last isan eventuality not to be trifled with; 
I heard of one consumer who consumed a product so mouth-watering that his taste buds 
got over-mouth-watered and grew to the size of chrysanthemums, which he was stifled with. 
This is the only exception I can give oe 
¿To the paradoxical rule that the more insipid and unappetizing our diet, the longer we seem to live. 
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The Eisenhower Administration: 


A Self-portrait 


BY OSCAR HANDLIN 


A Harvard historian who has specialized in American history, Oscar HANDLIN won the 


Pulitzer Prize with his book THE upROoTED, and after ten years’ preparation has just pub- 


lished his illuminating single-volume history, THE AMERICANS. In the following article he 
makes an assessment of the Eisenhower Administration based upon the former President's 


new book and on other recent volumes written by those close to Ike in the years 1952-1956. 


| D D. ErsENHOWER accepted a grave chal- 
lenge when he returned from Europe in 1952 openly 
to seek the Republican presidential nomination. 
The greatest war in history had come to an end 
only seven years earlier and had left the world still 
smoldering from its damage. The ideological, 
economic, and social combustibles for a renewed 
conflict were everywhere perilously close to the 
blazing point; and the United States itself was 
engaged in a costly and seemingly interminable 
conflict in Korea. At home, widespread uneasiness 
belied the apparent prosperity of the post-war 
years, and the tension generated by unresolved 
problems presented a standing threat to political 
order. Few statesmen in our times have fallen heir 
to as difficult a situation. 

Ike himself recognized three pre-eminent prob- 
lems. The GOP, embittered from twenty years of 
defeat, had to be modernized to preserve the 
traditional two-party system. ‘‘Federal paternal- 
ism,” which bred disillusion and cynicism, had to be 
ended. And a new foreign policy had to defend 
human liberty without distortion by the alternating 
pulls of adventurism and isolationism. The times 
called for a revitalized Republican Party to clean 
up the “mess” in Washington, to eliminate the 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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encroachments upon traditional liberties, and to 
safeguard the free world. 

To these tasks Eisenhower brought substantial 
talents — patriotism, dedication to public service, 
and an extraordinary capacity to direct a military 
team derived from his experience in SHEAF and 
NATO. Knowing the horrors of war, he was 
eager to preserve peace and to prevent the United 
States from becoming an armed camp. His long 
military career had earned him tremendous popu- 
larity among men of every party; his bearing, his 
warm grin, an inner personal charisma drew others 
to him. Even his opponents preferred to direct 
their fire not at him but at his followers. As a 
result, he consistently attracted and retained wide- 
spread support. (In 1963, as in 1953, the polls 
reveal him to be the most popular political figure 
in the United States.) The ability of his Admin- 
istration to draw upon these personal assets ac- 
counted for its significant achievements and also 
helped to explain its failures. 

Ike’s accomplishments can be assessed only in 
the light of the hazards of the years in which he 
held office. It was no mean feat simply to have 
avoided disaster while the Communists acquired a 
nuclear armory and consolidated their hold on 
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Eurasia between the Oder and the Pacific. From 
the start the President was eager to help preserve 
the peace as he had helped to win the war. His 
speech to the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington in April, 1953, was an imagina- 
tive effort to reach for a fresh positive policy, and 
it evoked immediate sympathy in every part of the 
world. His ‘open skies” and ‘‘atoms for peace” 
plans groped toward a constructive resolution of the 
armament dilemma. He deserves credit for the 
truce in Korea, for the final ratification of the 
Austrian peace treaty, and for the happy outcome 
of the difficulties over Trieste. If relations with the 
Soviet Union remained unstable, it was not through 
want of trying on his part. 

Domestically, the economy remained prosperous; 
social tension was contained, even if it did not abate; 
and there were tentative efforts to deal with the 
problems of civil rights, housing, transportation, 
and education. Above all, Eisenhower made 
palatable to most Republicans the social welfare 
legislation of the preceding two decades. In the 
1950s, the New Deal ceased to be an active political 
issue and became an accepted part of the American 
past. No other figure could have achieved that 
transformation. The extent to which Ike was 
responsible for the acceptance of the social changes 
of the 1930s may be measured by the abhorrence 
in which the right-wing extremists still hold him. 

The effort to mute dissension and avoid conflict 
in both domestic and foreign policy confirmed the 
faith of Americans in their President. Millions of his 
fellow citizens were eager to be reassured; and Ike, 
who already commanded their confidence, strength- 
ened it by his unruffled certainty that the dangers 
would pass by. He elicited the same feeling of 
trust as had FDR and aroused little of the antag- 
onism the New Dealer had. At a time of great 
pressure, when decisions in the United States could 
affect the future of mankind, it was heartening to be 
told that all was going well. 

But the kindly figure who spoke in these terms 
seemed content to compromise rather than exert the 
leadership which was his. The dangers did not 
pass by but, submerged or hidden, remained a 
threat to the republic. The shortcomings of the 
Administration were much less noticed than the 
successes; but they were also reflections of the 
President’s personality, and in time they were to 
generate dismay. We catch glimpses of these 
shortcomings, some of which led to failure, in 
the books by the President and members of his 
Administration. 


Wen unprecedented speed, a succession of vol- 
umes has provided the data for an evaluation. In 
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1956, a knowledgeable reporter, Robert J. Dono- 
van, who obviously had access to sources in the 
government, published Eisenhower: The Inside Story 
(Harper). Governor Sherman Adams, the Presi- 
dent’s chief aide until 1958, put together his ac- 
count of national affairs in Firsthand Report: The 
Story of the Eisenhower Administration (Harper), in 
1961. A year later Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon’s Six Crises (Doubleday) touched on his role 
in the Administration. Recently, in The Ordeal of 
Power: A Political Memoir of the Eisenhower Years 
(Atheneum), Emmet J. Hughes, for a time a 
speech writer close to the President, presented a 
perceptive analysis of some phases of the first two 
years in office. Still another look at Ike in action 
came in Black Man in the White House by E. Fred- 
eric Morrow (Coward-McCann). 

To these narratives the President now adds his 
own story of his first term in Mandate for Change, 
1953-1956: The White House Years (Doubleday, 
$6.95). This book, which draws frequently upon 
quotations from Ike’s diary, from correspondence, 
and from public papers and speeches, contains no 
startling revelations. It is valuable mostly for the 
light it casts upon its author. Its emphases, its in- 
terpretations, and its omissions go far to explain 
Eisenhower and the motives and beliefs that guided 
the nation’s destiny through most of the 1950s. 

The satisfaction with which Eisenhower sets forth 
the record of his first term tends to conceal his fail- 
ures. Yet complacency and the unwillingness to 
make hard choices did prove costly in both foreign 
and domestic policy between 1953 and 1956. Be- 
fore the President left office, he listened tight-lipped 
in Paris to an insulting scolding from the Com- 
munist boss; he came home from the Far East hav- 
ing suffered the indignity of a retracted invitation 
to visit Japan; and he found Russian influence 
penetrating to the Near East and Africa, and to 
Latin America, where it had never before had a 
foothold. Surely it is unjustified complacency to 
write that in 1956 ‘‘the rolling advance of Com- 
munism came to a stop.” 

Eisenhower was unwilling, and still is, to recog- 
nize that his Administration was deeply divided on 
foreign policy. Contradiction and confusion were 
the inevitable results of the inability to reconcile 
the discrepancies among the various forces that 
shaped his diplomacy. 

From the start, other objectives distracted him 
from his goal of peace. A deep-rooted suspicion that 
earlier Democratic Administrations had been too 
easy on Communism had substantial political value 
in the election of 1952 and accorded with the mood 
of a nation which could not understand why the 
fruits of victory were being withheld. It was tempt- 
ing under these circumstances to call for a more 
aggressive posture. Hence the fiasco of the con- 








gressional resolution to repudiate FDR’s non- 
existent “‘secret agreements” for the enslavement 
of Eastern Europe. Hence the talk about going 
beyond containment to the “liberation” of the 
subject peoples. Hence the implied promise that a 
visit to Korea would lead to a new turn in the war. 
Hence the brinkmanship of the eight years which 
followed. 

The President deluded himself in the belief that 


<- he could talk. liberation for the satellites and still 


seek peace with the Soviet Union, just as he hoped 
that unleashing Chiang Kai-shek for an attack 
upon the mainland, in February, 1953, would help 
end the Korean War. In fact, the two policies can- 
celed each other out. 

A third and formidable element affected the 
situation. The Administration took office with a 
‘promise to balance the budget, reduce expendi- 
tures, and lower taxes. But substantial savings 
could come only through a reduction in military 
expenses... Although the new look in defense was 
not complete until 1958, Army manpower was cut 


Le -by fully one third in the eighteen months after De- 


—eember, 1953. To attain that objective and still 
‘maintain American strength, it was necessary to 
place greater emphasis than formerly on the deter- 
rent and destructive power of nuclear weapons. 
The logic of massive retaliation called for a refusal 
to fight conventional brush-fire wars and relied 
instead upon the threat of a nuclear holocaust to 
achieve national objectives. 

In his book the President seems unaware of the 
incompatibility of these objectives. Pursuing both 
peace and liberation, he confronted a powerful 
antagonist with but one weapon which he always 


- hesitated to use. American representatives abroad, 


kept busy answering questions about McCarthy- 
‘ism, were in no position to wage the ideological bat- 
tle for freedom; and the concern with the balanced 
budget inhibited any bold, novel, nonmilitary acts 
of initiative. The result was an incoherent foreign 
policy confusing to both enemies and friends and 
ineffective in Asia, Europe, and the Near East. 

Eisenhower entered the White House heir to the 
disagreeable consequences of the Communist take- 
over of mainland China in 1949. A full-scale war 
raged in Korea; Chiang Kai-shek held precariously 
to Formosa and its adjacent islands; and the French 
were bogged down in a struggle with Red guerrillas 
in Indochina. Perhaps no President could have 
achieved more satisfactory results than Eisenhower 
did in 1953 and 1954. But the news from Laos and 
Saigon is still grim. 

Eisenhower, for instance, does not recognize that 
the price of peace in Korea was the loss of Indo- 
china. No one should have known this better than 
he. His State of the Union message in February, 
1953, had pointed out “that there was a definite 
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relationship between the fighting in Indochina and 
that in Korea,” and the next month he ha 


Communists to reinforce their support 
in the Indochina area.” Toward h 


felt; the artillery that helped redace 
was no doubt released by the s 
north. In the end an armistice : 


still actively exploiting. Eisenia ; 
fidently believes that “much good, ak 
sadness, came out of the Indochine: 


good, recent events in Laos and } 
eloquently revealed. 

The President also regards the Fo osa po 
a triumph. The massive Red Chinese bo 
ment failed to reduce Quemoy and M 
United States acquired an ambiguou 
to intervene on Chiang Kai-shek’s 
hinged upon the assumption that we w 
to read the minds of the Red Chinese 
come in if the Red Chinese attacked tł : 
islands with the intention of using them as step ing- 
stones to Taiwan; otherwise, we would not inter- 
vene. The subsequent stalemate left unresolved the 
larger issue of the relationships of China to the 
United States. They are still unresolved. 

Eisenhower did not supply the consistent policy 
toward East Asia which the United States had 
lacked since 1949 and still lacks. In the whole of 
this vast area, Communism was a threat, to whi 
we could respond either by active resistance 
an accommodation of some sort. The President was 
unwilling to make the decision. His desire for peace 
and for fiscal stability and the limitations of our de- 
fense resources inhibited any effort at liberation: 
such as Chiang and Rhee and Senator Knowland 
called for. But neither would Eisenhower take the 
steps to learn to live with the enemy; he simply 
ruled out any suggestion that the Red Chinese par- | 
ticipate in the great-power negotiations. To have | 
done otherwise would have hopelessly divided). 
his own party and made a mockery of the cam- 
paign charges that the Democrats had betrayed 
free China. 


I, Europe the choices were less clear-cut. Talk 
about liberation continued to enliven Republican 
oratory; but when the moments of truth arrived in 
the chain of popular uprisings that began in East 
Berlin in June, 1953, and extended through the 
satellites to Budapest in 1956, discretion was the 
better part of valor in Washington. Significantly, 
Eisenhower’s account is totally silent on these 
matters. 
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As the Marshall Plan sped the recovery of West- 
ern Europe we faced the need for a more equal 
accommodation with our closest allies, France and 
England. Eisenhower entered office with three 
fixed ideas, derived from his experience as NATO 
commander: the continental European countries 
were to move toward unity; they were to contribute 
more substantially to their own defense in order to 
relieve the burden on the United States; and they 
were to make a place in their future plans for a 
sovereign West Germany. The device that would 
further all three objectives was the European De- 
fense Community, a scheme focused on the ‘‘sludgy 
amalgam” (Churchill’s phrase) of a supranational 
army. Ike had attached so much importance to this 
plan in 1952 that he had been unwilling to leave 
Paris to become a candidate until the French ne- 
gotiators had accepted it. 

There remained ratification by the Chamber of 
Deputies, however, and it quickly became apparent 
to all but the Americans that the action would never 
come. Yet the United States made this the acid 

_ test of the friendship of any French government. 
The United States threw its weight behind the 
pathetic Laniel because no one else would take a 


-stronger position on the defense of Indochina or in 


~ support of the European Defense Community. By 
the same token, Eisenhower failed to recognize in 


Pierre Mendés-France the one leader who might 


have stabilized the Fourth Republic. Mendès- 
France brought the fighting in Indochina to an end, 
extricated his country gracefully from Tunisia, al- 
lowed EDC to die mercifully in the Chamber, and 
took the decisive steps that would ultimately give a 
firm basis to European economic and political 
union. But the Americans refused to come to his 
aid in the Geneva negotiations, were cool to him 
during his visit to Washington, and generally stood 
aloof until his downfall, brought on, in part, by dis- 
gruntled EDC supporters. Germany, by 1956, 
however, was in NATO without the EDC for which 
the Americans had fought so hard. “I was highly 
gratified by developments,” Ike now writes, “‘as 
was Foster and the entire administration.” But 
why? 

The consequences of misunderstanding with Brit- 
ain were more grave, although not more clearly per- 
ceived by the President. Already in March, 1953, 
Eisenhower and Churchill were talking at cross- 
purposes on the question of Suez. The English had 
presented the United States with their proposals for 
settlement and had asked for help in the negotia- 
tions with the Egyptians. The President refused to 
become a party to the dispute, although he ex- 
pressed approval of the proposals, Churchill gra- 
ciously accepted the refusal but went on to say that, 
even if we could not help him openly, he hoped 
that we would not let it appear that we were help- 
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ing Egypt. “He had missed my point,” writes 
Eisenhower. ‘So far as the plan was concerned, 
we supported him fully.” But no action! That 
“support” had a different meaning on the two 
sides of the ocean became increasingly evident 
in the next three years; and the culmination of that 
failure of understanding which opened the way to 
Communist penetration of the Near East and Africa 
came in October, 1956, with the invasion of Suez, 
at the point where this book ends. No hint of that 
tragedy, however, casts a shadow across these pages, 
although it was well in process early in 1956. 


I. THE outline for his first inaugural address, 
Eisenhower underlined the phrase ‘‘readiness to 
sacrifice’; and later he called for broad programs 
to improve the national transportation system, aid 
distressed areas, and raise the level of education. . 
Very little came of these suggestions. 

The major responsibility for the lack of action 
falls certainly upon Congress. Any Chief Executive 
compelled to deal with that body in the 1950s de- 
serves sympathy. Unrepresentative of the country 
as a whole, bogged down in anachronistic proce- 
dures, led by mediocrities, it would have tested the 
tactical skill of the ablest President. Despite their 
own experience on the Hill, Truman earlier and 
Kennedy later discovered the dangers of tangling 
with the national legislature. Ike, furthermore, had 
to face a Congress in which hostile Democrats 
were a majority during half his term. 

But he nevertheless must share the blame for 
inaction; his generally negative attitude toward 
government encouraged a complacent people to 
believe that problems left alone would somehow 
solve themselves. The reiterated insistence upon 
a balanced budget, the assurance that private 
efforts could cure recessions, and the warning that 
political interference produced ‘‘a mess” took the 
urgency out of his occasional suggestions for action. 
A President who doggedly believed that a strong 
federal government was a threat to liberty could 
hardly excite voters or congressmen in favor of 
extending federal influence in education or trans- 
portation. 

The clearest demonstration of the failure to re- 
shape the GOP came from his posture toward 
Joseph R. McCarthy. Eisenhower had no respect 
for the senator from Wisconsin -but was unwilling 
to risk an open battle. A decade later he still does 
not understand the consequences of his restraint. 
During the campaign of 1952, for instance, defer- 
ence to McCarthy induced Ike to delete from a 
speech a favorable reference to General George 
Marshall. ‘When this became known,” Eisen- 
hower now writes, ‘it gave the opposition and some 





segments of the press an opportunity to charge that 
-I had ‘capitulated’ to the McCarthyites. This was, 
of COUrse, completely untrue.” The “of course” in 
that statement is even more staggering than the 
certitude that the charge was untrue. But. most 
_ staggering of all is the unawareness of what Sher- 
- man Adams reported — that not only the opposi- 
< ton but.some of Ike’s staunchest supporters were 
o greatly “disheartened” by his action. 
There were few causes for encouragement there- 
aa ‘after: Without intending to, Eisenhower fell in 
<: with’ some features of the McCarthyite line. He 
took up, and still repeats, the accusation that Tru- 
man’s Administration had shown “either a com- 
<u placency or a skepticism toward security risks in 
o government.” He still boasts of his dismissal of 
- thousands of government employees and is oblivi- 
ous of the results. The discovery, for instance, that 
the President and the Secretary of State were ready 
to throw. the Foreign Service rank and file to the 
“McCarthyite wolves reduced the Department of 
State and its Information Agency to a shambles at a 
 eritical period in our relationships with the rest of 
. the world. The Presidents position, down to the 
very censure of the senator, was inglorious and for a 
time wrecked the prospect for a new Republicanism. 
Eisenhower’s attitude toward civil rights revealed 
another troubling deficiency in his understanding of 
presidential responsibility. The breakdown in in- 
herited patterns of prejudice against the Negro 
made rapid progress in the decade after 1945 and 
culminated in the Supreme Court decision of 1954, 
which struck down the doctrine of “‘separate but 
equal.” The defenders of segregation at that point 
- seemed utterly routed. But the movement toward 
equality then slackened, with consequences we have 
all regretted since Little Rock. 
Tt is difficult to pin down Eisenhower’s personal 
attitude. He appointed a Negro to the White 
House staff, but the commission was withheld for 
five years; and even ‘‘at that,” says Frederic Mor- 
row, “the swearing-in was not done in the usual 
style,” for the President, who usually attended such 
ceremonies, was not present. Hughes reports a 
“conversation in 1956 in which the President com- 
plained that ‘‘the Supreme Court decision set back 
progress in the South at least 15 years.” Sherman 
Adams describes Eisenhower as a moderate who 
considered the Supreme Court decision correct but 
who was convinced “‘that progress toward school 
integration had to be made with considerable de- 
liberation.” One could not “change the hearts of 
people by law,” the President argued — not a sur- 
prising view from one who quoted Senator Harry 
Byrd of Virginia as an authority on the subject. 
Eisenhower never thought the matter through. 
He accepted the judgment of the Court and urged 
the District of Columbia schools to obey the law 
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immediately. But he found it unnecessary t to EX- 
press “either approbation or. disapp a 
Court decision.” There was no inkling 
the time or, retrospectively, in the | 
urgency of the issue, of the way in 
Citizen might voice the conscience o 
cated to equality and freedom, of t 
positive affirmation might mak 
states. He might have done well to 
often the meaning of the promise, 
speech, to ‘‘keep nothing in reserve 
“for freedom in America and fre 
world.” ; 


Oe: unwittingly and by indi 
White House Years touch upon these fa 
causes. It is thus dismaying to find c 
in the book Ike’s protests against th 
think that we “should all eat cavia 
champagne throughout our lives, whe 
and beer might be more appropriat 
phrases reflect a remoteness from the r 
and the real issues of the United States of 19! i 
of 1963, perhaps accountable for by the Army offi- 
cer’s characteristic isolation from the common ex- 
perience. 

An undertone of complacency runs through the |. 
book, which admits to not one single mistake. or. 
error of judgment. Eisenhower’s faith in himself is. 
a substantial element in his popularity, but he did 
not show the same mettle in his presidential leader- ` 
ship as he did in the war. Bland reassurances, com- 
forting as they were, did not move men to action, 

Perhaps Ike never doubted himself because a 
military commander could not afford the luxury of 
introspection or inner questioning. But his placid 
self-assurance was also the attitude of the self-made - 
man conscious of his own success, On his first day. 
in the White House, he smiled, remembering his 
beginnings. “If my chances of walking into. this 
room had been calculated when I was born in 
Denison, Texas, in 1890, they would have been: 
approximately zero. And yet the homely old saw 
had proved to be true: in the United States any 
boy can grow up to be President.” Ike liked other 
successful men who thought as he did, and: he 
gave them places in his Cabinet and in the upper 
echelons of his Administration. Among the Demo- 
crats, he felt close to Senator Byrd of Virginia and 
Senator George of Georgia, but he quite clearly did 
not understand his own Secretary of Labor, Martin 
Durkin, who seemed to think that the laboring 
population had distinctive interests to uphold. 

Eisenhower’s refusal to use the patronage con- 
structively prevented him from effecting significant 
changes in Congress or in his party and reflected 
attitudes carried over from his military career. The 
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armed services handled cantankerous senators and 
representatives not by a headlong assault, but by 
persuasion, conciliation, and patience. Eisenhower 
never realized how different the President’s role 
was. Deference to congressional authority and will- 
ingness to compromise again and again sapped his 
strength in conflicts with the Hill. Even in matters 
about which he felt strongly, such as the confirma- 
tion of Charles E. Bohlen’s appointment or the 
defeat of the Bricker Amendment, he made conces- 
sions without knowing that he did so. He thereby 
taught the congressmen that they had little to fear 
from opposing him. 

Ike’s book points, by omission, to still another 
weakness of his Administration. There is not a 
word in the book about the divided counsels and 
personal antipathies within the official family to 
which other accounts refer. Of some of this dissen- 
sion he was no doubt unaware at the time. When he 
entered the White House he thought that it would 
be enough to select an efficient staff and to organize 
a coherent chain of command, so that critical prob- 
lems would filter through to him for decisions which, 
once made, would automatically be implemented. 
o The President himself was unflinchingly loyal to his 

“subordinates and assumed that they would always 
“act together as a team. He did not realize that 
politics was not a field within which military disci- 
pline operated. 

It is quite credible, therefore, that he did not 
know about the imbroglio between Edward Corsi, 
John Foster Dulles, and Scott McLeod that sabo- 
taged his refugee relief program in 1955 until he 
read about it in the papers. Perhaps he did not 
even know, in 1953, of Dulles’ efforts to alter the 
foreign policy speeches Emmet Hughes wrote for 
the President. If so, that would explain the fre- 
quency with which the crosscurrents that swirled 
beneath the surface of the Administration pulled 
well-intentioned programs to pieces. If he did know 
about these matters and is simply unwilling to dis- 
cuss them now, as he was unwilling to deal with 
them at the time, that markedly reduces the value 
of his account. 
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The stories written by insiders make titillating 
reading, but they are difficult to evaluate because 
they reflect the emotions of the events with which 
they deal. Donovan expresses the disappointments 
of some of the President’s early supporters. Sher- 
man Adams is apologetic, Richard Nixon defiant. 
Emmet Hughes writes with the bitterness of one 
whose point of view was disregarded; Frederic 
Morrow with the frustration of one not. permitted 
to do the job he wished. And Ike himself speaks 
with the assurance of the successful hero who can- 
not believe that anything went wrong. No matter 
how honest the author, sentiments influence mem- 
ory, the selection of material, and the interpretation 
of what transpired. These books therefore have in- 
formed us of little that was not already in the 
public record; and they may create myths that will 
obscure the understanding of future historians. 

The haste with which the actors in public affairs 
have rushed into print raises some question about 
the propriety of these rapid disclosures of confi- 
dential information. Emmet Hughes, for instance, 
quotes often from his minutes of Cabinet meetings 
and from private conversation. It would be un- 
fortunate indeed if the key figures. in government 
were to be distracted from the business before 
them either by the urgency of taking notes for 
their own inside stories or by the fear of being 
quoted in someone else’s.. The gain in public in- 
formation is too slight to justify the loss in staff 
confidence; and future Presidents will no doubt 
find it wise, as President Kennedy has done, to set 
some limits on freedom of confidential disclosure. 

When. the balance is struck on the record of the 
Eisenhower Administration, there will be substan- 
tial entries on both the positive and the negative 
sides. It did not solve, or even face, all the prob- 
lems that beset the nation in the 1950s; but it made 
a significant endeavor to preserve the peace and to 
maintain the well-being of the people. It would be: 
unfortunate if these hasty volumes, of either exag- 
gerated praise or exaggerated. criticism, were to 
befog our understanding of those momentous eight 
years. 
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42 ‘France’ had sixty-nine censors, including 
> for geography and navigation. In 1810 Na- 
poleon, against all advice, reinstituted censorship, 
` but soon had reason to complain, “I blush for the 
Nation, my censor is indeed inept!”; and in 1815, 
_on his return from Elba, realizing too late what 
an unreliable weapon censorship is, abolished this 
‘institution. Since then, for almost one hundred 
and fifty years, with the notorious exception of 
the period of Vichy control, France has. informed 
vorld, at times with superb confidence, at 
trifle furtively, that it is the country of intel- 
freedom. Any adult may write what he 
, and any publisher may have it printed and 
“circulated for adult consumption. This is still true. 
There is no censor, but if Flaubert were to come 
today before one of the tribunals which deal with 
offenses against decency in literature, instead of the 
one which acquitted him in 1857, not only would he 
probably not be acquitted but, under. the system 
which has been operating since December, 1958 (a 
< few months after De Gaulle came to power), his 
book could disappear from public knowledge. The 
title Madame Bovary would become an undesirable 
phrase, and any attempt to print or display the book 
would render the offender liable to prosecution. 
There is every reason to believe also that Celine’s 
Voyage au bout de la nuit would not survive, and even 
Ulysses in English would not escape expurgation in 
Paris, since it could be suppressed by a law covering 
“all writings of foreign origin susceptible of trou- 
bling public order.” 
Every country has a residue of obsolete or ec- 
centric laws which it rarely draws upon; France, 
particularly in recent months, has been using its 
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eccentric laws erratically, unreasonably, and e 
ruthlessly, to such an extent that publishers — 
Catholic and nondenominational, avant-garde and 
fashionable — have seriously considered. strike < 
tion to draw attention to the menace hangin 
them. 

In recent months a number of books have 
stigmatized as pornographic by a commission 
whose activities come under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister for the Interior. The commission oper- 
ates administratively: no one knows how the mem- 
bers reach their conclusions; there are no editors or 
publishers on the commission; and the members 
are not obliged to justify their decisions publicly. 
Jurisprudence has no authority in the matter. z 

Paris publishers have repeatedly appealed to the 
Minister for the Interior to‘come to some reason- 
able terms on this matter. The bland response is 
that books are not banned, they are only forbid- : 
den to be put within reach of children. on 

It is true that the commission is operating under 
a law of July 16, 1949, covering “publications des- 
tined for children and. adolescents,” which was 
introduced primarily to protect French youth from 
the flood of sex-and-sadism American comics which 
inundated France in the immediate post-war period. 
But in December, 1958, the Gaullist regime con- 
siderably aggravated the risks run by publishers by 
actually enforcing a clause in the law of 1949 
which covered “all writings which present a danger 
to youth because of their licentious or pornographic 
character.” Adults are still not forbidden to pur- 
chase or read such books. But another clause in 
the law denies the right to expose the offending 
publications to the public view either on the ex- 
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terior or in the interior of a bookshop or kiosk.. 
And no form of publicity is permitted. 

The titles may not even be included in a publish- 
er’s list. Although adults are permitted to buy 
these books, how are they going to find out that they 
exist? This is clearly the most effective way of not 
merely banning but annihilating a book, while 
keeping up the fiction that there is no censorship. 
The authorities are so sensitive that one is liable to 
prosecution for saying that there is a censor. A 
short time ago Jean-Jacques Pauvert, a Paris pub- 
lisher, decided to see how strictly the Minister for 
the Interior was prepared to enforce the letter of 
the law. On the dust jacket of one of his books he 
indicated the existence of Les Larmes € Eros, a philo- 
sophical work by the far from frivolous Georges 
Bataille which is illustrated by reproductions of 
works of art and which had incurred the displeasure 
of the commission. Pauvert simply printed Georges 
Bataille’s name on the dust jacket, and in place of 
the title of the book there was an asterisk referring 
the reader to a footnote which explained that “the 
blank title is the work of the censor.” 

Pauvert was prosecuted because the dust jacket 
was held to be publicity and because he had said 
that there was a censor when officially there is no 
censor. Fortunately, a Paris tribunal threw out the 
charges without more ado. 


Wan French publishers are facing is not just the 
danger of losing a book or two, but total extinc- 
tion. The law states that once a firm has had three 
. books banned during the course of a year further 
publications must be submitted to the Minister for 
‘the Interior three months before publication date. 
At the end of this period the publisher must look in 
the current Journal Officiel to find out whether or 
not one of his books is banned. 

It is hard not to believe in the deliberate bad 
faith of the minister when one discovers that the 
publisher is not allowed to submit a manuscript to 
the Minister for the Interior. Instead, he must take 
the costly risk: of printing an edition and then wait 
three months to see if he is going to suffer a com- 
plete loss. Before the publisher can sell a single 
copy his printing fees fall due. 

The effect of this kind of threat is naturally to 
make publishers extremely circumspect about put- 
ting anything into print. It could result in a breed 
of timorous and ultraconservative French pub- 
lishers. 

One publisher, Maurice Girodias, is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, already out of business. He is 
existing on borrowed time by carrying on through 
appeal courts long-drawn-out and expensive battles 
which he has no chance of winning. 
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A monthly. magazine, Olympia, which he began 
producing last. year, has to be submitted to the 
Minister for the Interior each month, and Girodias 
must wait three months to see if it will be banned. 
It generally is, but this magazine, which is in Eng- 
lish, has been accepted as decent by the United 
States and British customs. 

Girodias has run into trouble partly because he 
has a way of irritating the administration — for ex- 
ample, by taking actions for damages against the 
Minister for the Interior, which he never wins — 
and partly because, although we are indebted to 
him for publishing such books as Beckett’s Watt, 
Nabokov’s Lolita, and the works of Genet and Don- 
leavy, he also publishes books whieh he frankly 
admits could be called pornographic. 

In the January issue of the excellent Paris maga- 
zine Preuves he gave a hilarious account of his en- 
counters with the censor. He was of course prose- 
cuted and fined for writing this article, entitled 
“La Censure et mot.” 

It was because many publishers did not want to 
be associated publicly with the defense of a col- 
league who could be said to be a little less than ex- 
tremely respectable that things were allowed to go 
so far. But last November the situation took an 
alarming turn. The respectable, prosperous, and 
highly commercial firm of Gallimard, to its hor- 
ror, had a book banned. Then came the turn of 
Julliard, an equally respected and prosperous firm, 
and later that of La Table Ronde, whose $700 de 
Malentendu, a translation of a novel by an American, 
Robert Gover, was banned. 

It now became clear that the mysterious commis- 
sion was not going to restrict itself to small firms or 
books intended for children. None of the books 
involved was intended for youth. None could be 
said to be pornographic. The publishers began to 
realize that they might very easily find themselves 
in the position of the near-bankruptcy-of Girodias. 

Christian Bourgois, a director of Julliard, told ‘me _ 
recently that he was profoundly convinced that the 
activities of the ministry have nothing to do with 
the protection of youth, but are clearly an attempt 
to intimidate publishers. “If these books under- 
mine good morals,” he said, “then let them bring 
us to trial. But that does not happen, the book is 
simply banned. If I wrote erotic passages into a 
child’s book, then certainly I would be misrepre- 
senting my merchandise and deserve prosecution. 
But our books are not for children. 

“Many of the methods employed now,” he went 
on, “were used to suppress books which embar- 
rassed the government during the Algerian war. 
We were always shocked of course when newspa- 
pers and books were seized then, but the truth is 
that we got used to it. The danger is that this kind 
of activity will enter into the moeurs of our society.” 











Early this year the authorities attempted to go 
even further: there was a project to introduce a law 
which would give a policeman authority to seize 
any book. This caused such an. outcry that it was 
temporarily abandoned. 

Then the Maspero case in April of this year 
showed how far the authorities were willing to go. 

-o François Maspero, a thirty-year-old bookseller in 
the Latin Quarter, was charged with having sought 


to corrupt the morals of youth by putting porno- 


“graphic books within their reach. He was tried, 
convicted, and fined by a tribunal of three judges. 
This serious offense carries penalties of from one 

month to one year in prison and fines ranging from 

< $200 to $3000. He was actually fined only $60. 

But the implication of such a conviction was that 

-= Maspero had been carrying on a trade in dirty 
books which he was selling to adolescents and even 
to young children. It was clear that most respecta- 
ble people would think twice about going into a 
bookshop run by this young man, and the case was 

“a warning to booksellers throughout the country 
who had thought of stocking those books now pub- 
licly branded pornographic. After the trial Maspero 
told me that the experience was like being con- 
victed of having taken his pants off in public. 

But this allegedly disgusting young man was 
defended by one of France’s most eminent lawyers, 
Maurice Garcon, a member of the Académie Fran- 
-gaise. And a number of the most respected publish- 
ers of the country — Paul Flamand, a director of 
the Catholic Editions de Seuil; Jerome Lindon, 
-Becketts publisher; and Bourgois of Julliard — 
signed.a petition in his favor. One of the character 









¿i witnesses for the defense was a Dominican priest. 


“From the very start there was no way by which 
Maspero could be acquitted. The judges, incredi- 
bly; were not allowed to concern themselves with 
the contents of the books in question. They were 
simply working on a list of titles in the Journal Ofi- 
ciel supplied by the commission, which operates, as 
we saw, independently of jurisprudence. Nobody 
denied that Maspero had in his shop some books 
forbidden to children but available for adults. But 
he was convicted in spite of the fact that the books 
could not reasonably be said to have been put 
within reach of children, since one of them, Georges 
Bataille’s book, costs $24, and the cheapest, $2, and 
in addition they were locked out of reach in a show- 
case. Maspero, a very serious young man who is 
considered by his colleagues to be slightly puritani- 
cal, did not wish these books to fall into the hands 
of young people, although respected British book- 
shops saw no objection to displaying them openly. 
Apart from the Bataille work, there was L’ Erotisme 
au cinema, a collection of film stills, and the Méta- 
physique du Strip-tease, erotic certainly, but not porno- 
graphic. But the official climate of Paris is now 
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such that this kind of book is considered to be very 
objectionable. 

Maspero tells how one of the policemen raiding 
his shop, seeing a book entitled Sexual Symbols, 
warned him paternally that he should be careful 
about such books, that the title alone was porno- 
graphic and could earn him a $1000. fine... This 


conscientious civil servant clearly uses the word 


‘*pornographic” 
way. 

There is another side to the Maspero: affair. a 
During the Algerian war Maspero stubbornly in- 
sisted upon selling books like Henri Alleg’s La’. 
Question and La Gangrene, which exposed cases of | 
torturing by the police and the army, He was 


in a rather generous free-for-all : 


raided more than one hundred times, charged _ 


fourteen times, but never. brought to trial because _ 
of what a court case could bring to light, since the 
allegations made in the books were, as we all know 
now, perfectly true. Maspero feels that the police 
paid special attention to him because they felt it 
would be useful if they were able to point out that 


here was the man who was selling banned books 


during the Algerian war, still peddling banned 
books. As if it were all done in the same spirit. 
Maspero is now worried about what might befall 
some of the books in the sociological and psycho- 
logical sections of his bookshop. Such authors as 
Margaret Mead and Freud may be banned. > 
There is a story, probably apocryphal, of how 
Paris, of all cities, found itself in the grip of a puri-. 
tanical wave. Madame de Gaulle, straying to an 
unaccustomed corner of a respectable British book- 
shop in Paris, is supposed to have been horrified to 
find ‘herself face-to-face with a display of erotic 
books. The vague de pudeur was on. Be 
Presuming that the authorities are sincere in 
trying to protect youth, are they going about it 
efficiently? While no youth under eighteen is al- 
lowed to know of the existence of the Métaphysique 
du Strip-tease, any schoolboy coming home from the | 
Lycée Montaigne can look as long as-hë likes at the 
stills of stripping girls in showcases outside the clubs 
at Vavin. Or children can wander around Pigalle 
at any time of the day or night and find, covering 
the walls of innumerable clubs, pictures of nudes. 
If a schoolboy cannot afford $24 for Georges 
Bataille’s Les Larmes d’ Eros, he can spend five cents 
on the France-Soir any night and see the celebrated 
figures of history (even Richelieu) clawing. the 
clothes off demure ladies in the strip cartoon “‘Les 
Amours Célébres.”’ Or for twenty cents anyone can 
indulge in the shallow titillation of “Iei Paris.” 
But in such cases the censorship commission would 
be coming up against powerful newspaper trusts, 
the tourist trade, and, of course, gangsters. 
Then there are curious anomalies: Raymond 
Queneau, the author of Zazie in the Métro and him- 
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self a director of a publishing house, had his scenario 

for a film called Un Couple published. It was 
banned, and the title was suppressed. But at the 
same time, the film was running openly in Paris 
with the same title and dialogue. The English 
version of Lolita was banned in France while it 
was circulating freely in the United States and 
Britain; but it was also circulating freely in France 
in a French translation brought out by Gallimard. 
This is a curious state of affairs. 

But these recent developments have more seri- 
ous implications: they have much more to do with 
authority than with morals. When De Gaulle 
goes on one of his periodic tours of his dominion, 
and in the famous cheese district of Cantal, for 
example, says, “Iei vous faites du bon fromage” (which 
he did say), one has the distinct feeling that he is 
not so much indulging in careless talk as issuing 
a royal edict. One’s attitude to Cantal cheese can 
perhaps become a test of one’s patriotism. A young 
man watching the President pass down a Paris 
boulevard suggested in a loud voice that it was 
time he retired. The young man explained to the 
police that he was simply reminding the President 
of a fact known to all, that the President had passed 
the retiring age. Yet he was charged with insulting 
‘the head of state. Recently, the number of such 
cases has increased, which does not necessarily 
mean that people are doing this kind of thing more 
than they used to, but that the action is now con- 
sidered as an offense. 

Even more ominous, in May a number of jour- 
nalists, both right-wing and left-wing, published a 
manifesto for the “defense of the freedom of the 
press,” in which they complained of the ‘‘systematic 
and arbitrary repression” of political news and 
reported that in the preceding weeks newspaper 
managers, cartoonists, writers, and publishers had 
been charged with insulting the head of state in 
articles or cartoons which (this group claimed) 
merely expressed opinion, 

The new regime in France seems to be breeding 
a climate of solemn self-satisfaction, of self-righteous- 
ness, and of intolerance... The authoritarian state 
requires its citizens to be docile, and it is useful to 
be able to make outcasts of those who do not con- 
form. The surest way of keeping the population 
docile is.to limit the means by which the intellec- 
tuals can agitate. It is no coincidence that in the 
past most of the great names of modern literature, 
from Joyce in the twenties to Baldwin in the fifties, 
chose Paris as a place to live part of their lives. 
Liberalism was official, They found in the free 
atmosphere of the city an escape from the social 
intimidation, the oppressive puritanism, or the 
intellectual timidity of their own communities. 
They found a place to grow. There is a real danger 
that Paris may soon no longer be such a city. 
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THE MOMENT 


BY PETER DAVISON 


The summer day is kind. A breeze 

Surrounds me, as if tenderness 

Were its invention. Set at ease 

With all my selves, I smile and bless 
These friends: the leathern sage, the mild 
And unambitious aging man, 
The rebel boy, the gifted child. 


I bring no trophies from the past 

And wish for none. The Deathless Four 

I was when young have merged at last. 

Time was I wanted nothing more. 
Reduced to one, a single breath, 
The weather breathes me in and out 
Till I shall join with it in death. 


Bordered by forest palisade 

Whose stiffened hemlocks creak and groan, 

A clearing keeps me in its shade 

Until I come into my own. 
The waxwing grass has just the hue 
Of glossy hair I loved the most. 
That truth, at least, was not untrue. 


I gave away what self I had 

To love and loyalty. No doubt 

What use they made of it was mad, 

But could not self be done without? 
The breezes curry me as though 
Their mind turned on a single breath 
To keep me or to let me go. 


The sky is higher now. The sun 

Has dwindled to a coin of gold. 

I cannot hear the river run. 

The forest shade has lost its cold, 
The weather takes my breath away. 
This is the place prepared for me 
Where, without menace or decay, 
The earth will set my body free. 














W. WERE due in Portland, Oregon, at 9:00 a.m. 
their time, so I made a point of getting into the 
diner for breakfast by 8:00. I ordered prunes, 
ched eggs, and coffee. Then I looked out the 
dow and thought about last night. What had 
D Hurlbert called his research division? Research- 
? He was the boss of it — I guess he could 

ever he wanted; but when you’re in my 
ive to be more careful. No one wants a 
expert to make jokes. I play it very 
A es, with the pipe and the oracle-type delivery 
that make a client figure he’s getting his consultant 
service straight from God. Hurlbet is the biggest 
man in American industrial research, so he can get 
away with anything. But last night he really took 

< off like a bird. If his picture of industrial research 
was true, what an indictment! Maybe he’d been 
fried-out of shape last night and would feel like a 
fool this morning. Or perhaps he wouldn’t even 
remember. I lifted my arm to let the waiter put a 
clean napkin over my side of the table. It wasn’t a 
napkin. It rustled like paper. Hurlbet! Honest to 
God, I was embarrassed for him. I didn’t look up. 
I just pulled the piece of paper under my eyes. 


















A mathematician named Rose 
Could do calculus on her toes; 

IBM hired her, 

Boxed her and wired her, 

And rented her out when they chose. 


It was a funny limerick — ‘‘calculus on her 
toes” — a little bitter, though. Still without look- 
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ing up, I said, “Good morning, Dr. Hurlbet.” 1. 
heard him pull out the chair at my table and ‘sit 
down. : 

“Good morning, Fairley.” He was cheery. 
anything. I sneaked a look at him. There he was, 
smiling. He remembered last night all right, and 
he couldn’t have cared less. “Perhaps you like this 
one better,” he said: ps 


An ecclesiast named. Bob: 
Did calculus in his knob: - 
So they wired him into 
Original sin to 

Rent to the Pope for a job. 


I really didn’t plug in, but the sound of it made. 
me laugh out loud. Hurlbet glanced at the menu. 
“The tyranny of the egg,” he said. He was off _ 
again, same as last night. He still had a hex on me. 

“The tyranny of what??? There I was, playing 
straight man for him right off the bat. 

“This is a free country, isn’t it?” he asked. I got 
very interested in the prunes and didn’t answer. 
“They say this is a free country, but every morning 
millions of good citizens are bullied by eggy des- 
potism. What are you having for breakfast?”’ 

“Eggs. Two. Poached. On toast,” I said. I 
wished I had ordered the trout they have on the 
Northern Pacific. 

“See?” said Hurlbet. “You're tyrannized.” The 
waiter came with my eggs and took Hurlbet’s order 
— orange juice, tea, and two boiled eggs. He 
winked at me. “Me too,” he said. ‘““Egg-O-Rama!” 
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That “Me too” of his got me thinking. Last night 
Hurlbet had told me all about how lousy. his re- 
search people were, a bunch of nine-to-fivers. Then 
he said he was sucked up in it himself. And now 
“Me too” on the eggs. I wondered whether he’d 
thrown in the sponge and all that was left was 
cynical jokes. 

“I better hurry,” I said. “We're nearly there —” 

“What time are you due at your first appoint- 
ment?” asked Hurlbet. I explained that I was 
expected after lunch. “Pd like to hire you for a 
half day,” he said. “How much?’ I go at three 
hundred and fifty a day and two hundred a half 
day. I told him. ‘‘Fine,” he said. 

“Have you got a metal-fatigue problem?” I 
asked him. He shook his head. 

“Do you think I don’t remember last night?” I 
had a little trouble getting rid of a prune pit, so he 
wenton,. ‘T told you all about my research labora- 
tory, right?” I was still tonguing around my mouth 
for the prune pit. I kept nodding like a lunatic. 
“Did I mention the toilets in the new lab — how 
elegant they were?” I found the prune pit and boot- 
legged it onto my plate. 

“Have you got a metals problem?” I repeated. 
Was this one of those no-fee lab visits? 

“We must have a metals problem somewhere, 
but that’s not why I’m hiring you. I want to show 
you around and get your reactions,” Hurlbet said. 

“Dr. Hurlbet, you know very well there are con- 
sulting companies who do nothing but help increase 
personnel efficiency.” 

“Dr. Fairley.” He copied my tone, but it was 
all right, not nasty. “I just finished with the big- 
gest in the business. They sent me a high-powered 
‘task force.’ There was a fat man who claimed 
to be a physicist and talked like Sigmund Freud. 
He was very intense about ‘research operations in 
terms of the psychoanalytical model.’ There was 
a sociologist who talked like a mathematician. 
He kept giving me the statistical probabilities of 
an immigrant inventing the atomic bomb. And 
there was another man who said he was a chemist, 
but I couldn’t push him beyond expressions like 
‘in-group,’ ‘out-group,’ and ‘the dynamics of in- 
novation.” Do you know how these sophisticated 
consultants operate, Dr. Fairley?” I didn’t know. 
“They come in and talk to everybody — to me, to 
my deputies, to group leaders. They’re smart, very 
smart, but they believe everything my people tell 
them. And you know what’s worse? These men on 
the task force — they never call each other any- 
thing but ‘Doctor,’ by the way — these men are 
as bad as my people. They’re all part of the Re- 
search-O-Rama Guild, and they have an agreement 
about not showing each other up. After about six 
months of this they presented me with a report 
eighty pages long, in three parts.” I was getting 
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fidgety. We were in. the outskirts of Portland al- 
ready. Dr. Hurlbet let his eggs get cold. “Three 
parts. Part one said how morale was good, how 
comfortable the lab was, how everybody loved 
me. In fact, except for the parking place, every- 
thing was perfect.” 

“I better get back to my compartment,” I said. 

“They told me there should be a ‘status-oriented’ 
parking space — that’s how they talk! Status- 
oriented, so that senior staff people could leave 
their cars nearest the lab, with the shortest distance 
to walk. If I would see to this, I wouldn’t have a 
thing to worry about. Can you meet me on the plat- 
form?” I said OK, I would, and hurried back to 
my compartment to pack. 


le porter had put away my stuff, so all I did was 
shut the bag. When we pulled in, I overtipped the 
porter and jumped down onto the platform. There 
was Dr. Hurlbet. He started right out where he had 
left off a few minutes back. As we walked down the 
platform he put his non-bag arm through mine. 
He had a stride like a Maine guide. I had to hop a 
couple of times to keep up. 

“These personnel consultants made me feel that 
they were really working for the FBI, that if they 
cleared me, I should feel good —- and I was paying 
them. Part two of their report said there should be 
more communication between basic research and 
development and engineering. It took forty pages 
to give me the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Let me tell you something, Dr. 
Fairley. Once the Consult-O-Rama boys zone in 
on the communication problem, they’ve got you! 
And they told me what to do about it. ‘Make it 
better,’ they told me.” He squinted into the morn- 
ing sun. Way down the street was.a big, low sports . 
car. ‘“‘There’s Mother,” he said. That was like 
him, I thought, calling his wife ‘Mother.’ I won- 
dered what she’d be like. He was lean and tough. 
She ought to be on the plump side. What the hell! 
I know my Rockwell Kent. 

“But part three was lovely.” He took a step out 
in front of me. I had to stop quickly to avoid bump- 
ing into him. ‘““They suggested I remove one par- 
ticular person because he didn’t have ‘growth 
potential,’ because he was not ‘scientifically sophis- 
ticated.’ They wanted to be sure that a ‘certain 
level of technical competence’ was maintained. 
The person they wanted me to get rid of is the only 
man in the lab who really pushes his nose right 
down there and produces. But he isn’t a guild 
member, no Ph.D., so they dared attack him. Here 
we are.” Dr. Hurlbet opened the trunk of the 
snappy car. He threw in his bag and reached for 
mine, gently. He smiled at me. He was asking 
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Mother.” The car was so low that I 











-trement for older citizens. 











whether Fd come out to his lab with him. I let him 
take my bag, and he said, “Good.” 

© When two people who are fond of each other 
meet after a considerable separation it makes me 


- 3 : “nervous to be around. Dr. Hurlbet hadn’t seen his 
_ wife for quite a while, so I fiddled in the trunk, 


giving them time to say hello. But he hailed me 


. from up front. ‘They'll ride all right, Dr. Fairley. 


The lab’s only a couple of miles from here.” 


: I slammed shut the trunk and stepped around 


to the front. “This is Mother. Dr. Fairley — 
simply stuck 
my arm in the window and waited for a handshake. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Hurlbet?”? I couldn’t 
find her. I was waving my hand around inside 
hoping she’d grab it before I hit her in the teeth. 
- She did. Foran older woman, she had quite a grip. 
‘Tcouldn’t get a look at her until I fitted myself into 
the little buckboard seat in the back. Dr. Hurlbet 
got in the front alongside Mother, who stayed be- 
hind the wheel. He put his arm around her and 


drew her close. They kissed. Man! It was like an 


So old movie. A real kiss. Not just hello. It was sexy. 


I squirmed a little. Then I got a good look at 
“Mother. What a bimbo! About forty, full lips 
and everything. Hurlbet was at least sixty, but 
these two had what they call a Relationship. 

She put the car in gear, and they. held hands — 
not à la St. Petersburg, Florida; shuffleboard; re- 
I mean they held hands. 
< The old man and the bimbo. She was fine. A nice 


ee laugh and easy way. She was wearing a big dia- 


- mond- bracelet and driving the fancy car. Maybe 
Dr. Hurlbet was disgusted with his research per- 
` sonnel, but-he wasn’t starving. And with Mother 
to support, he had better not throw up the whole 
-thing and go back to inventing in a cellar. They 
talked about kids and ponies till we got to the lab. 


Te lab! It was out in the country. A lot of lawn 
to cut. A monument to research. Out in front 
some. sculptor had nailed together a thing about 
-thirty feet tall — big balls, all connected with rods. 
Great! It was an outsize molecular model. Mother 
let us.off in front of a glass and aluminum entrance. 
I gathered up my bag and said good-bye to her. 
There was a man who opened the door for us and 
touched his hat to Hurlbet. Like El Morocco. We 
hurried down the hall to Hurlbet’s office. His 
secretary swarmed all over him, wanting to know 
if he had a good trip and how things were in Wash- 
ington, and had he given her regards to the Presi- 
dent, hah, hah. No joke, by the way. He sees the 
President all the time. He hung up my coat and 
said, “Follow me.” Out we went and turned in ata 
MEN sign. Hurlbet led me up to a row of w.c.’s. 
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“Look at the doors,” he said. “See? No measly 
half doors! Down to the floor and up to the ceiling.” 
He knocked on one to show how solid it was, then 
he went over to the washbasins. “Look at the 
towels — it’s the Ritz! No paper towels in Re- 
search-O-Rama. Last night you thought I was 
exaggerating, didn’t you? Come on, PH show you 
around.” And we left the Ritzy men’s room. | 

We were going down the corridor. “I told them 
we needed a research center, and we've got one — 
from Cartier’s!”? Hurlbet waved his hand down the 
hall. It was spotless and quiet, like a hospital. As — 
we walked along I looked into the open doors. The 
people were nice and clean in their lab smocks, : 
very serious and busy-busy, and they whispered 
together. Over each door was the group name: | 
Operations Research, Physics, Organic Chemistry, 
Inorganic Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering — the works! - 

“Each group has its own warren, like special rab 
bits,” Hurlbet said. “We keep the strains pur 
— and you know what happened to the collie 
nose got sharper and its head thinner till its brains 
were pushed out through its ears. A terrible, ter- 
rible thing. But what can I do? They've all got 
families to support.” 

An intense young man stopped Hurlbet. He was 
very excited. ‘‘Guess what?” he said, like a kid. 

“What?” said Hurlbet. Fo 

“You'll never guess,” the young man said. 

“What?” said Hurlbet. ; 

“We've got the apparatus in the lab set up: so 
we can run six hundred tests a day.” The young. 
man’s eyes gleamed. E 

“Thats nice. This is Dr. Fairley. Dr: Letter, £ 
He’s in charge of our Pure Research.” I said hello, - 
and Letter kept going. i 

“We used to squeeze out a measly: two shoudred 
tests a day using the old spectrograph,” said Letter. 
“Now we're up to six hundred a day. Beautiful 
data. Beautiful.” aM 

“Very nice,” said Hurlbet. “Do you suppose you 
could ever get up to a thousand tests a day? It 
would make an interesting paper.” The thought of 
so many beautiful data threw Letter, and he went 
mumbling down the hall. 

Hurlbet turned on me. “It’s the equipment,” he 
said. “The damn Research-O-Rama equipment! 
The minute they’re in a jam, my people scream for 
fancy instruments and tools, big enough to hide 
behind.” I laughed because I thought that was 
what he was after. 

‘Don't laugh,” Hurlbet said. “Thats how we get 
the big government research jobs. Monumental 
cyclotrons and well-behaved, competent people to 
use them. God save us from competence! Isn’t 
there one nut around? I gave a lecture last summer 
to my staff on the importance of individuality in 
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research. The next morning seven of my people 
showed up in yachting blazers.” He shut his eyes 
tight the way he does and led me back into the 
office. 

““Who’s your best man?” I asked. ‘‘The hottest?” 

“You mean best-known?” 

“Al right, best-known.” 

“Oh, oh! Dr. Fairley, so you don’t think we’ve 
got any big names?” 

I happened to be looking at Hurlbet’s desk. It 
didn’t have a paper on it. The ashtray was a pond 
lily sitting on a spotless lake. He noticed my sudden 
interest in the desk. 

“Oh, yes, my secretary read in Fortune that top 
executives — she loves that word ‘top’ — should 
never look messy-busy.” He leaned over his desk 
to get nearer me. “About the big names. A 
couple of years ago at a board of directors meet- 
ing — I’mon the board. Pm the dean of research 
directors, don’t you know that?” I said that I knew 
that, and he said that was better, because he hoped 
he hadn’t worked forty years for nothing. After all, 
what other research director had a clean desk? 
He winked at me again in that warm style of his, 
and I would have signed anything. 

“At the board meeting,” he went on, “they asked 
me why I didn’t have any great men around to 
sort of dress up the lab a bit. They wanted the star 
system, like the movies. So I hired Cole and Hart, 
the Nobel Prize winners. Now we have our own 
private Nobel Prize winners in residence.” 

Pd heard of Cole and Hart. About twenty years 
ago the two of them had done some great hormone 
work. I remembered seeing their pictures. Beards 
and vests. Old-school Nobel Prize winners! Vener- 
able — not the young crew cuts you see today. 
But what the hell were they doing here? 

‘““Aren’t Cole and Hart old men?” I asked. 

“They have a little age on them, yes,” said 
Hurlbet. 

“And aren’t they biologists — in this lab?” 

“Certainly they're biologists!’ said Hurlbet. 
‘In the first place, what does the board of directors 
know? In the second place, Cole and Hart were 
way past their prime, so I got what you might term 
a good buy. But a funny thing happened, Fairley. 
The two old codgers are a gold mine.” 

I pointed out that Cole and Hart hadn’t pub- 
lished anything in twenty years and wanted to 
know if they were about to make a breakthrough. 

“Of course not,” said Hurlbet. “But look here. 
This lab is fanded from the Defense Department — 
almost all of it, that is. You must show competence 
— not brilliance, not commitment, but competence. 
‘Competence’ means that in your research stable 
you have personnel with academic backgrounds in 
the technical areas implied by a research contract. 
Never mind whether these personnel bother to roll 
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out of bed in the morning. Their degrees must 
appear on a laundry list of people who will make 
up the task force. The Defense Department loves 
the expression ‘task force.’ They eat it up.” 

Hurlbet was climbing away from me again. He 
kept doing that. “I still don’t see what you need 
biologists for,” I said. 

“Ah, ah!” he said. He put his finger alongside 
his nose like a mock Santa. “Up there” — he 
raised his eyes — ‘‘there’s the moon. Right?” 

“Right,” I said. I really loved this guy. 

“Right,” he said. “Irs going to take a long time 
to get there. Right?” 

“Right,” I said. Hurlbet was great. Even if he 
did have me playing straight man again. 

“Right,” he said. “And people have to live, 
survive, endure. Right?” 

I nodded. He lifted his arm. “Thats what I 
mean. Biology. Those two old Nobel-O-Rama 
gentlemen have put me over the top on contracts 
more than once. Star system.” It turns out that 
with Nobel Prize winners’ names on the billing, 
Hurlbet snatches the front money. He looked at 
me hard. “It’s a terrible thing, technical com- 
petence. Come on down and meet them, they’re a 
grand pair.” 


D. HurLeerT led me out of the office and down 
the hall. There were loudspeakers: squeaking 
people’s names, but I noticed some men had little 
units in the breast pockets of their Hollywood white 
lab jackets, 

“What are those little things?” 
guy with one. 

“That’s the latest thing in status around here,” 
Hurlbet said. “My. deputies just sold me on the 
idea. Research personnel rating as senior staff 
and above don’t get called on the loudspeaker. 
They get contacted by their own private intercom. 
Honest to God, Fairley! They've got me. . I can’t 
stop it. You tell me how, and [ll stop it, but I 
don’t know how.” He shook his head. I felt 
sorry for him again, like last night. Here he was, 
the biggest in his field He put his hand on a knob 
of a door with an opaque glass top. 

“Get ready. Here are Cole and Hart.” 

He opened the door into a room about sixty 
by thirty feet. Spotless. Ready for an appen- 
dectomy. That sterile. And the equipment. -A vac- 
uum pump was going phoom, phoom, phoom. And 
green liquid was having a hell of a trip for itself 
up and down a row of glass tubes. There was more 
damn bubbling and complicated splashing than in 
Jekyll and Hyde. A long row of stainless steel 
animal cages, doors open. The floor was covered 
with white mice, a few dogs, and some rabbits. 

“Follow me,” said Hurlbet. He waded through 


I pointed to a 

















the animals to the end of the lab, where there was 
a kind of tiny living room. A pipe rack, bookcases, 
easy chairs, and a fireplace. Two old men were 
sitting next to each other; they both had canes. 
One of them had a lapful of bread, and he was 
feeding the animals. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said Hurlbet. 
The old man with the bread jumped. His body 
-< was obese, little and fat, but long, thin legs stuck 
out from him stiffly. Like a drugged spider. 
“Dr. Cole,” said Hurlbet, “Pd like you to meet 
oe Dr. Fairley.” 

I shook hands with Dr. Cole, who leaned forward 
but didn’t get up. “And this is Dr. Hart.” A guy 
about seven feet tall wound out of his armchair 
with lots of cane work. He didn’t weigh a hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

“A pleasure to have you here, Dr. Fairley,” said 





Dr. Hart. 


‘Dr. Cole didn’t even turn around. “Sam,” he 
said to Hurlbet. “Is this young man with us?” 
I thought he wondered if I was on the staff, but 
i; Hurlbev’s answer made me see they had a code 

Boing. 

“He's sall right,” said Hurlbet. 

“Thank God!” said Dr. Cole. “I really didn’t 
feel like a floor show this morning. Besides, I let 
everybody out for a romp.” He fed a piece of 
bread to a fat dog. Dr. Hart sat down again. 
_ Hurlbet and I went around and used chairs along- 
“side the fire. The old men with the canes were 
sitting facing directly into the fire. 


“Did you like yesterday’s performance? It 


= started slowly, but how about the finish? How 


about that nonsense on ‘The Mathematics of 
- Life-from-not-life’?” Dr. Cole’s feet were hidden 
in a swirl of animals. The mice piled themselves up 
in mounds that kept toppling when the dogs 
nuzzled them. The rabbits hopped around, absent- 
mindedly bumping into the chairs and other rabbits 
and mice and dogs. But there was no squeaking 
or barking. Just a lot of scuffling. Suddenly one 
of the dogs separated his back legs and raised his 
tail. In a flash Dr. Hart snatched a big glass 
ashtray off a table and caught the droppings. He 
< moved like an outfielder. But his face squeezed 
with pain, and I knew his sudden movement hurt. 
Still, he was proud he had made the play. He 
put the ashtray back on the table with a professional 
flourish. 

“Dr. Hart, Pve never seen you in better form,” 
said Hurlbet, “but let me tell you something 
funny.” He turned to Dr. Cole. “You made a little 
trouble for me. The space people want a rush 
proposal for research based on your ‘Mathematics 
of Life-from-not-life.’ ” 

“See, Cole, Pve warned you and warned you and 
warned you.” Dr. Hart leaned over to give Dr. 
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Cole’s cane a sharp rap with the tip of his cane. | 
The nearest animals were startled. Two mounds 
of white mice fell. Dr. Cole tapped back with his _ 
cane. 

“Your jokes have gotten us in trouble at last. 
You’ve lost your dignity, sir. We are Nobel men, 
after all!” And Dr. Hart returned Dr. Cole’s tap. 

“The trouble with you, Hart’? — another sharp 
tap, cane tip against cane tip — “is that you. ve. 
no feel for show business.” l 

“That’s just cheap!” said Dr. Hart, and he gave. 
Dr. Cole’s cane a good sharp crack. “Cheap! 
Both of us!” Now the tapping was continuous, 
with canes scraping back and forth in battle, never 
getting off the floor. Only the tips in action, I 
looked over at Hurlbet to see how he was taking 
all this. He was wearing that sad smile of his, 
but he was relaxed. So I sat back. aed 

“What would you rather have us do?” asked 
Cole with a long sigh. “Look here, Hart. 
seventy-six and you're sixty-nine. Do you thi 
we’ve got another Nobel Prize in us?” The cane 
tapping stopped. “What bothers. you ‘the most? 
Please tell me!” 

Without looking around, Dr. Hart put his cane 
over his shoulder and jabbed it at the colored liquid 
bubbling in the big glass tubes. “That fake stage 
set,” he said. aie 

“Don’ t you think it’s. pretty?” asked- Dr. Cole: : 

“It’s a fake, it just bubbles around and around. < 
It’s a damn lie.” Dr. Hart was yelling. “The same 
with the animals. They’re just pets. Notone of them 
has served science.” 

“All right,” said Dr. Cole. “Do you know of a 
home for old Nobel Prize winners?” 5 

“Very funny, Dr. Cole. Very funny, Haves you ae 
no sense of form?” He banged his cane tip down on | 
his partners. A good whack. this time, “No: 
dignity?” BO 

That was the ball game, right there! Cole 
returned the whack, and the two old men went at 
it, never leaving their armchairs. Crack! Crack! 
Crack! Hurlbet didn’t move a muscle even when 
it really got bad. By now the canes. were flashing 
through the air. Wham! Wham! The two old 
men started to have trouble breathing.. Dr. Hart 
had the reach, but Dr. Cole was pretty cute at that, 
catching Hart a couple of good ones up near the 
hand. They never touched each other — the whole 
fight was with canes. A flurry, then things slowed 
down. They were puffing. Finally Cole dropped 
his cane arm to his side and closed his eyes. He 
put a hand over his left side. Hart kept his cane 
at the ready. Cole had probably played possum 
before. In a minute Hart dropped his arm also. 
The two old men just sat there, pooped. With his 
eyes still closed, Cole turned his head toward 
Hurlbet. 











cages will have shades on them. 
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“They are too fat, said Dr. Cole, pushing his 
cane under a mouse hill, “too fat to serve science.” 
And he threw the rest of the bread at the animals. 
‘“‘When’s the next floor show, Hurlbet? How 
about doing the whole thing in blackface? Sort of 


research in Mississippi riverboat style. A period 
piece.” 

“God!” said Dr. Hart. 

“Oh, Hart,” said Cole. “Pm sorry.” His cane 
touched Hart’s cane very softly — a kiss. Hart just 


sat there. The two canes lay on the floor quietly, 
one tip lying over the other. 

“The chairman of the board is flying out here 
next week,” said Hurlbet. 

“What does he like?” asked Cole. ‘‘Does he like 
smells??? Hart shook his head. “No class, eh? Well, 
I guess you’re right. Something new. Let me think. 
Come on, Hart. What’ll we give him?” 

Hart shook his head. Opened his mouth, then 
closed it again. No words. 

“How about another technical paper — you 
know, the stuff these young government consultants 

“put out. How’s this? ‘The Arithmetic of Animal 
Claustrophobia.’ . PH tell you what we’ll do for the 
¿chairman of the board. Oh, boy, he’ll love it. 

We'll put all the animals in the cages, but the 
No light. We'll 
open the cages, and of course the animals will 
stagger out. Then Pll read a few paragraphs from 
“The Arithmetic of Animal Claustrophobia.’ How’s 
that for dignity, Hart?” Dr. Hart’s hands were 
clenching and unclenching. Hurlbet broke in as 
he got to his feet. 

“Gentlemen. Dr. Fairley has an appointment 
crosstown.” Cole shook hands sitting down. Hart 
got up, but he had to push his cane right down be- 
tween his feet to make it. 

“Delighted to meet you, Dr. Fairley,” said Hart. 
“Please excuse us. We’re old men, you know.” 
I didn’t say anything. I couldn’t even look him 
in the eye. 


W. WENT out and up the hall. At a bulletin 
board, Hurlbet stopped. “Hey, look at this,” 
he said. I glanced along to where I could read a 
thumbtacked memorandum. It said: 


TILL FURTHER NOTICE NO MORE THAN 10 MINUTES WILL 
BE. PERMITTED FOR COFFEE BREAKS. THIS APPLIES TO 


ALL RESEARCH PERSONNEL. 
Signed: Dr. Hurlbet 


Dr. Hurlbet took my arm, sighed, and we went back 
to his office. I didn’t say a word as he helped me 
on with my coat. 
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“Some edict, eh?” said Hurlbet. I carefully fitted 


my scarf around my neck. “But that’s what it’s 
come to. The mass approach. No coffee and dis- 
covery-making talk for these peasants. They 
wouldn’t know what to do with it.” He grabbed 
my arm. “The Russians have done it again.” 

“And what does that mean?”? My coat was on by 
now. It was warm in there, but when Hurlbet 
pulled a statement like that, I was a goner. 

“Whats our biggest effort — research effort, I 
mean?” he asked. 

“The moon shot?” I was guessing, but it had 
a Washington in-the-know ring to it. 

“Right,” said Hurlbet. “That means that all 
the science graduates for the next four years must 
be dragged into the program. It’s that big. You 
know what I think? I think the Russians aren’t 
even going for the moon. While we're going broke 
on the moon shot they'll pick up three dozen 
more small countries.” 

“Are you sure — dead sure?” I asked. 

“Of course not, but it could be. Not only that, 
but look at how we attack a research problem. 
We put an army into it. We hope that enough 
mediocrity will add up to talent. Me too, by God. 
I cancel coffee breaks because my people don’t 
know how to use them. So Pm banking on the mass 
mediocrity too.’ 

“What do you think the Russians are doing?” 

“They pretend to use the mass approach, but 
I bet they work in little competitive teams, the 
way invention used to work in America in the early 
days. I tell you, they’re making fools out of us.” 

“Well, thank you for showing me around, sir. 
I don’t feel I earned any fee.” 

“You see what we’ve come to, and I don’t know 
how to stop it.” He hadn’t even heard me. He 
waved an arm around to take in the whole building, 
toilets and all. “One of these days,” he said,, 
“PI set it on fire and run by the light of it.” 

I certainly wasn’t earning any fee. 

“Perhaps Pve lost the quality of courage,” 
Hurlbet said. “But I’ve got responsibilities, too, 
you know.” I thought of Mother and the sports 
car. I looked at my watch. 

“Tve got to get going, sir,” I said. 

Hurlbet grabbed my hand and shook it a long 
while. ‘Think about it. What can I do? Pil try 
anything!” I nodded and went out. 

I went down the hall till T got blocked by a 
cleaning wagon. It. was parked in the middle. 
A janitor took out a mop and went along the 
corners. A sign on the wagon said “Maintenance 
Engineering,’ and there was the Maintenance 
Engineer himself with the mop. 
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The Control of Landing Aircraft 


BY MARIUS LODEESEN 


Now flying B-707’s on round-the-world flights to the 
Far East, Marius Lopeesen learned to fly with the 
U.S. Navy at Pensacola, Florida, after gelling his 
master’s degree in aeronautical engineering. He was a 
member of the crew of the CHINA CLIPPER on the first 
transpacific flight from San Francisco to Guam in 
1935. He has-more than thirly years of experience as 


an airline pilot and executive. 


ie shadows are lengthening, the last rays of 
the sun caress the wings of a jet airliner as it speeds 
homeward near the end of a transatlantic voyage. 
In the cockpit the crew sits relaxed — Big Brother is 
watching over the flight. 

“Flight X, we have a traffic advisory for you. 
A B-52 will be crossing your track from left to right, 
one thousand feet above your altitude,” comes the 
voice of the radar ground controller. Three pairs of 
eyes peer ahead. 


“There he is!’ calls the second officer. “There, 


at ten o'clock.” Penciled against the sky, a black 
silhouette draws near, crossing the bow of the air- 
liner so close the crew can read the insignia on the 
bomber’s fuselage. 





Photograph courtesy of Dave Lawlor. 
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“Radar, have you another aircraft on ‘your _ 
scope?” 
EENT 
Negative,” answers radar. 


Jet Flight ZYZ is cruising in brilliant sunshine. 
“Hey, whats that? I saw something out of theo 
corner of my eye,” exclaims the first officer, looking : 
up from copying weather sequences, Ae ie 
“That,” growls the captain, “was a jet passing = 
us at spitting distance. I think I recognized the | 
skipper.” 
“Radar from Flight ZYZ, we nearly center- 
punched another airplane. Do you see him?” 
Radar had not. 
Airplane traffic above a busy airport has been 
compared to a bottle full of flies. But flies know. 
where they are going. Pilots do not. We are hap- 
lessly led about by a voice from the ground, a voice | 
coming from a figure hunched over a radarscope. — 
Every blip on that screen represents a six-million-. 
dollar machine and a hundred or so lives. Pilot 
feel trapped, like flies in a bottle. 
Aircraft traffic is being controlled over tie aire so 
ways much as it has been done for twenty. years. 
Airplanes cruise between radio beacons as ships 
steer through a buoy-marked channel. These. bea- 
cons allow pilots to fly radial courses. by means of a 
direct indication in the cockpit. Pilots jump, in a 
manner of speaking, from one beacon to the next. 
Airways are twenty miles wide, and they have to be, 
because of errors of radio stations, aircraft receivers, 
and instruments. Radar stations scattered over the 
country assist pilots to keep separation, while pre- 
cision radar at airports guides planes to runways. 
But the present control system, already stretched 
to the limits of its potentialities, fits future require- 
ments about as well as a grass airfield suits a jet 
transport. The aximuth (angular) error inherent 
in this system prevents close parallel tracking. Rail- 
roads cannot operate without parallel tracks, nor 
turnpikes without multiple lanes; nor are aerial 
highways practical in the jet age on a single Tooner- 
ville trolley right-of-way. 
In 1960 there was a ghastly collision over Brook- 
lyn of a Douglas DC-8 and a Constellation, both 
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planes under radar surveillance. In February of 
this year two jet transports missed each other by the 
narrowest of margins at thirty-three thousand feet, 
an altitude to which both aircraft had been assigned 
by Air Traffic Control. Only a few days earlier, 
a radar operator steered a Boeing 707 directly into 
a severe thunderstorm, causing the destruction of 
the airplane. Near-misses— those that are re- 
ported —- occur at the rate of several daily. In 
this jet age, pilots fly at near sonic velocity, talk 
with machine-gun-fire rapidity, and stretch human 
endurance to the yield point. 

To stake everything on radar and, in the final 
instance, on the human operator seems as foolhardy 
as taking off on an overocean flight without con- 
sidering an alternate airport, in case the destination 
is weather-bound. Aloft, we constantly check and 
recheck, never relying exclusively on one mechan- 
ism or human action. If our landing gear does not 
come down with normal hydraulic pressure, we 
crank it down by hand. If one or even two power 
plants fail, we can manage on the remaining ones. 
If one pilot drops dead, there is another one to 
carry on. 

“With radar control it is all or nothing. What if a 
tube burns out? What if rain or snow blots out our 
blips? What if an overburdened operator makes 
` just one split-second decision the wrong way? 

Deficiencies of ‘word-of-mouth navigation are 
clear. The human voice is an imprecise tool. There 
are slips of the tongue. On almost every flight 
operators can be heard telling a pilot to make a 
right turn when a left turn is indicated, or the pilot 
misunderstands and turns in the opposite direction. 
A voice is transitory, elusive, here one moment, 
gone the next. So are the blips on the screen, some- 
times fading out within radar’s range when planes 
fly through heavy rain, snow, or clouds. 

A ground operator’s perspective differs from that 
of the man in the air; his professional background 
is not comparable to that of the airline captain. 
The storm raged for years on the merits of GCA 
(talk-down by ground operators) versus ILS (ap- 
proach system without assistance from the ground). 
ILS fortunately won this battle, though not before 
many of us had collected some startling experiences 
when heavy rain removed our blips from the radar- 
scope or when the GCA first team was out to lunch. 
A radar operator’s affiliation with those blips is of a 
detached, objective nature. “Nobody,” remarks 
my friend. and colleague Gordon Wood, ‘has ever 
been killed in a radar operator’s chair.” 

And what does it really mean when a pilot is 
advised of a “high-speed target, opposite direction, 
altitude unknown”? 

Normally his eyes scan an empty sky, but it could 
be that this plane is boring directly at him. ‘‘Op- 
posite direction” assumes the aircraft is on a col- 
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lision course; ‘‘altitude unknown” means that it 
might be at his level. “High-speed” implies it is a 
jet moving from six hundred to fifteen hundred 
miles per hour, or at a minimum closing rate of five 
miles in fifteen seconds. Even if the pilot can see 
the other plane, evasive action might lead to a 
crash. 

A few months ago, over Belgium, my own air- 
craft met a supersonic Hustler. When I saw the 
four-engine blowtorch ahead, my hand reached 
instinctively for the autopilot turning knob, but 
before I could move it, the jet bomber flashed by. 
What purpose is served if the pilot is told that an- 
other aircraft is near without knowing its altitude 
or what action should be taken to avoid it? 

If we persist in putting our faith in radar, we will 
be buying questionable safety at great cost. From 
rough calculation, it appears that at least one hun- 
dred radar stations will be needed to watch and 
direct the estimated twenty thousand daily air move- 
ments in the upper airspace over the United States. 
Assuming that each target needs a controller to 
look at raw radar and one for height radar, and 
that en route controllers take on several planes at 
once while precision controllers take on only one at 
a time, about two thousand men will be at the 
scopes continuously. 

For every man at the controls, there may need to 
be five in the background: one resting between 
watches, one asleep, two shopping or baby-sitting, 
and one sick or on leave. Approximately ten thou- 
sand controllers will be needed to look at the upper 
levels, not to mention the middle and lower air- 
space. A tiny announcement appeared in the news- 
papers recently stating that the Federal Aviation 
Agency was beating the bushes for twenty thousand 
more radar operators. 

Few will dispute that the price of this sort of 
control is high. But price is no deterrent when 
safety is at stake. Radar’s. gravest fault is that it 
turns the commander of the aircraft into a hapless 
marionette. The captain’s responsibility cannot be 
diluted; it must be restored to the flight deck. 


E UNDAMENTALLY, we need a device in the airplane 
with which we can check our position, a device 
giving us an accurate indication of our position 
relative to our surroundings. A glance should. tell 
us where we are, where we have been, and where 
we want to go. A picture is worth a million words. 
This is what pictorial navigation does for the pilot; 
it takes the mental picture out of his head and puts 
it on a map before him. 

Such systems are available now and have been 
for years, but not on this side of the Atlantic. To 
get the lowdown on a system which does fit the bill, 








I drove to Gatwick Airfield, southwest of London, 
for a briefing. I was eased into an armchair, of- 
_ fered a cup of tea and a cigar, and exposed to a 

course in visual navigation. Here is how it works. 

A road marker on a highway shows you the di- 
rection of your destination and the distance to it. 
‘All you know is that the road will take you there 
and how far you have to go. For more, a road map 
must be consulted. This is essentially the kind of 
navigation we use today. 

Now, if someone sits beside you with a map on 
his lap and traces with a pencil the progress of the 
car, you can, by glancing at the chart, see where 
you are, how far you have come, other roads, cities 


_ == in short, the total picture. If you replace this 


_ person with an electronic setup, mount the map on 
rollers, and have a pen trace your path, then you 
have what hyperbolic navigation can do for the 
man in the cockpit. 

_ Hyperbolic navigation is based on groups of 
ground stations emitting signals which produce a 


lattice of lines of position in space. The lines are 


shaped like hyperbolas, hence the name. As the 
-aircraft flies through this cover, its receivers trans- 
late the information to a moving pen drawing the 
track on a rotating chart. The system is suited to 
long-, medium-, and short-range and to high- 
and low-level navigation as well. Surface ships 
also use it. 

Several cups of tea and cigars later, my informant 
suggested we try the navigational system in the air. 

“Let us simulate a search problem,” said Captain 
Cameron, my pilot, handing me an ordinary map of 
southeastern England. “Just select a point on this 
map.” 

“I chose.a water reservoir we often use as a land- 
mark when approaching London airport. Cam- 
eron transferred this point to the flight log (revolv- 

-ing chart) and placed the pen on our starting posi- 
tion. We cranked up the engines, took off, and the 
pen began to draw our path on the chart before us. 

Cameron set course for the reservoir just as some- 
one would steer a boat to a distant lighthouse on 
shore. When the stylus arrived over the point he 
said, “Now look over the side and see where we 
are.” 

Sure enough, we were directly over the center of 
the body of water. He then flew away, made some 
random maneuvers, and returned to the identical 
spot, centerpunching the water area. 

“Not only can we find a spot a hundred miles 
away with a tolerance of a few yards,” explained 
my mentor, “‘but we can take this chart, mount it 
in any other airplane, fixed-wing or helicopter, 
and any pilot can take off from anywhere and pin- 
point this reservoir.” 

“I see your point,” I said. “In other words, you 
could have aircraft flying at identical altitudes in 
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close proximity, if the accuracy is as good as you 
say.” 

“Precisely; in fact we are doing just that: We 
direct aircraft to fly along either side of a ten-mile- 
wide airway in opposite directions at the same alti- 
tude, like motorcars on a turnpike.” 


Over the Atlantic Ocean the long-range system o 


is so precise that up to a range of fifteen hundred 
miles the greatest tracking error is only a few miles. 
As the airplane covers eight to ten miles a minute, 
what greater precision could be desired? I have 
seen the pen trace our track across the North At- 
lantic just as neatly as our navigator draws our’ 
course on his navigation chart. i 

Around busy airports this system: really ona 


into its own. Instead of flying blindly about, the 


pilot is driving in full control, without mental 
gymnastics. When waiting for landing clearance, 
for example, when things are a bit sticky down be- — 
low, we are stacked up over gateway radio beacons 
at one-thousand-foot intervals vertically, drawing a 
pattern in the form of a racetrack over the holding 
beacon. s 

If a pilot is holding with a di other airplanes i 
over the same beacon, above the cloud: deck, pre- 
sumably flying identical patterns, he normally sees — 
only two or three of the other planes. The others 
are somewhere off in the boondocks. ‘ 

With an automatic picture display before bin; x 
he can see where he is, fly his airplane, and smoke | 
his pipe if he is so inclined. Pictorial navigation i 
thus allows close parallel tracking on airways, 
takes the guesswork out of close-in approaches, and - 





reduces considerably the mental. work load on- 


pilots. What it does not do is to show other aircraft. 
For this we still need radar monitoring control. 

Let me emphasize that professional pilots are ae 
grateful for ground radar. We owe a good deal to 
radar when our cockpit navigation fails or during 7 
emergencies. The occasional radar vector is also 
welcome to keep proper separation on the airways. 
We admire and respect the superb tongue-twisting 
performance of our scope-watching colleagues, 
whose functions are prodigious. The pressure under 
which these men work is altogether too strenuous. 
It is not even necessary. 

One of the more articulate airmen is Captain 
Charles F. Blair, Harmon Trophy winner and re- 
cipient of the Thurlow Award for outstanding 
contributions to the science of navigation. The 
P-51 single-seater in which Blair flew over the 
North Pole in 1951 hangs in the Smithsonian Hall 
of Fame. His twenty-eight thousand air hours in- 
clude more than one thousand Atlantic crossings 
and thousands of hours in commercial] jets and Air 
Force fighters from the F-100 to the F-110. This 
is what he wrote in Interavia, and he speaks for many: 
“Any analytical pilot can tell you, this technique 
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of navigating by word-of-mouth is turning out to 
be the essence of navigational folly in civil air 
< transports. In the U.S.A. special interests won the 
battle dictating that high-frequency radio beacons 
would do the job despite the countless problems 
introduced by the jets. The ground-oriented ex- 
perts searching for precision not afforded by this 
method came to the conclusion that ground radar 
"must solve everything, even our cockpit navigation. 
The final brush-off was.an inconclusive, abbreviated 
test of a Pictorial navigation facility still causing 
informed Americans to squirm with embarrass- 
ment.” 

Here Blair refers to the grim tug-of-war which 
took. place in 1959, behind the scenes and even on 
the stage, at the meeting of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO). when it came to 
choosing a standard world navigation aid. The 
carefully analyzed requirements formulated by such 
authoritative bodies as the Curtis Committee, the 
Jet Operations Panel, and the International Air 
Line Pilots Association came to nothing. 

The bitter truth is that our problems are not 
_ going to be cured by ground radar, which we al- 
ready have in busy areas. No matter how perfect 
the machinery, its performance still hinges on the 
human element. We need closer parallel tracking 
< within our airway structure, and we cannot have it 
with our present equipment. 

Europeans place their hope in a new organiza- 
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tion named EUROCONTROL. This suprana- 
tional organization sponsored by Great Britain, 
France, West Germany, and the Benelux nations is 
dedicated to the study of navigation systems. The 
directorate is determined to evaluate all proposals 
without pressure from national. or business interests 
and submit the results to the ICAO. A navigation 
system can be adopted on a worldwide scale only by 
a two-thirds majority of the council of the ICAO. 
We wish them luck. 

Before we can extricate ourselves from this danse 
macabre, our national policy must be purged of the 
false presumption that what was good enough for 
propeller aircraft is good enough for jets. We must 
dispense with the continuous inoculations that 
make us content with facilities producing single- 
track airways. Last, a fair and imaginative test 
of a pictorial navigation system must be made by a 
qualified organization using pilots free of heel- 
clicking subservience. 

What would a pictorial display do for us that we 
cannot do now? 

It would give us a foolproof airway structure with 
continuity and push-button navigation. 

It would get rid once and for all of the chaotic 
confusion of radiotelephony, which makes airport 
approaches hell in the sky. i 

It would restore responsibility to the captain ot 
the aircraft, where it belongs. 

Can we afford to settle for less? 


His majesty the kingfisher bird often 
Stands on the snow’s wrist all night long, 
Unbubbling at morning the film of fire, 





The big chrysalis of his blue wings. 


Kingfisher, fisherking, a melting music, 
He falls, a sword-bright shadow, through the dusk, 


A sapphire spark, a hole in Heaven, head- 





long Lucifer, wanderer in new winds. 


Minnows and other mercies serve the king, 


Shoot down the frosty stream like spindrift stars. 
My cruel flame, my lambent royal watcher, 
Flickers above them, quick in the tight air. 












if “SL. A. MARSHALL is one of the country’s foremost military specialists. He was the 
_ youngest second lieutenant during World War I, became a combat historian with the 
~ rank of colonel in World War IT, and as a brigadier general was infantry operations 


analyst in Korea. From his experience he is eminently qualified to give us his judg- 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON: 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Saa Error Morison is not just a historian 
. turned ‘sailor, or a sailor turned historian, but a 
fighting Navy man who has absorbed a great part 
of the wisdom of our own admiralty through 
osmosis. In The Two-Ocean War he brings to his 
summing-up of our naval history during World 
War II a ring of authority, a crispness of expression, 
and an acute. critical faculty which make the nar- 
¿rative as new as tonight’s weather report. 

Only yesterday, or thereabouts, he finished his 
real backbreaker, the monumental fifteen-volume 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War 
«HM, begun in 1947 — fifteen books in fifteen years. 
_ The new volume is the recapitulation for those who 
-= have less space on their library shelves. They can 
have the Navy’s war in one package, a large 
handful. The scenes are revisited, the actions 
reappraised; leaders of men and their decisions are 
re-evaluated in the light of full and final knowledge. 

Here would be more than a lifetime of labor for 
any normally diligent scholar. Yet the Morison list 
shows twenty-three other titles published and two 
more books in preparation. 

How explain the man? By what magic is it made 
possible that The Two-Ocean War unrolls as zestfully 
as if he had tackled his subject afresh, like a novitiate 
enchanted all the way by original discovery? Rewrit- 
ing oneself is the most enervating and frustrating 
of chores. He thrivesonit. I venture that his devoted 
readers who started with Volume I of the long 
series (The Battle of the Atlantic) and felt bound to 
continue will relish the abridged work above all 
others. While its pace is swift, it is not too hurried 
for balance. Though all major episodes are in- 
cluded, none ever seems half-told. Pearl Harbor, 
Midway, the Coral Sea, and Leyte Gulf, as exam- 
ples, become more vivid when described in the 


Photograph by James Avati. 
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ment of Samuel Eliot Morison, hislorian and fighting Navy man. 


Admiral and Historian 
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shorter form. The profiles of the main pers 
ities are also sharpened. Furthermore, owing to the. 
compaction, main lessons, along with Morison’s — 
philosophical approach to an understanding. of ` 
them, are more dramatically incised. Take. one: 
his appreciation of the fact that command decisions: 
are the product of an environment and; usually, 
of the sum total of the influences of a number of 
individuals on the person who must decide: Tno 
some cases, a chief of staff, arriving at his post at 
the right or wrong moment, may sway the com- 
mander toward resolution or retreat. Our military 
staff colleges have too little understanding of the 
nature of decision in war to support what. Moriso 
indicates, But he is offering nothing radically new. 
Napoleon said on St. Helena: “One man by himself 
is no good.” He was reflecting on exactly the same 
fundamental truth. Any military reader will. Bet i 
that out of Morison’s new book. 

The scope of Morison and his significance. asa. 
sea-power prophet, I will deal with later. For the 
present, I am speaking of his authentic genius and 
that boundless energy and dedication to task which 
set him above all other military field historians of 
his period and century. Many of us did his kind 
of labor, no less ploddingly and in a few cases pos- 
sibly with even greater inspiration, while. the 
fighting was on. There were hundreds who made 
the try. Who remembers them now? They long 
ago wearied of the grind and got out. Their turning 
to other pastures was almost inevitable. In. my 
own case, I was so fed up with World War H after 
almost five years of it that I decided never to write 
another line about it. Seventeen years went by 
before I resumed work on a book already 95 percent 
complete before the Normandy breakout. Fighting 
operations do fray the nerves that way. War is 
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boring enough. Why wallow in boredom by re- 
searching and writing what one has lived? 

We had in the European Theater at least ten 
crackerjack. combat historians who could have 
switched to the professional writing game after 
V-E Day. Among them were a former soap sales- 
man, a radio repairman, and a nightclub operator. 
None cared to make the switch to do a volume of 
the official Army history. It was a typical reaction. 
The few pros in our division — men who had taught 
history before becoming officers — stayed on only 
long enough to write one or two books. Work 
standards were too demanding, and the writers had 
tired of their subject. In our day, the writing of 
military history and combat narrative attracts 
chiefly the individual who is fascinated by strategy 
and tactics though he has never been near a fire 
fight. This is not said disparagingly. At least ten 
first-class books about World War I have been 
published in the United States in the past year. 
As is the case with World War IT and Korean War 
titles, most of the authors have had no military 
experience. 
~My point is that for twenty-two years Admiral 
Morison has kept rolling along, never straying 
from the channel, completing the delta. The end 
has not yet been reached. There should be at least 
one more book: his personal account of his working 
methods, his plans, the obstacles put in his path 
and how he overcame them. The rest of us may 
only regard him and marvel. We are not astonished 
that in Italy this year some wise men decided that 
his contribution to historiography and human 
knowledge was worth $50,000 in special prize 
money. What is a little surprising is that his own 
nation has not more broadly acclaimed his achieve- 
ment or acknowledged his stature, not simply as 
a historian but as a military thinker and exemplar. 

Fidelity is the key word in every officer’s com- 
mission. Morison stands out like Mars at perihelion 
when it is mentioned. His task would never have 
been finished had he vanished from the earthly 
scene. There was no standby. He had to keep 
going, and heaven had to favor him. He did it 
despite the spirit of the times. “I put my hand to 
the plow and did not look back” is an old-fashioned 
sentiment. “O Lord God... to endeavor any 
great matter, grant us to know that it is not the 
beginning, but the continuing of same until it is 
‘truly finished, which yieldeth the true glory’? may 
be a prayer for sailors, but who now remembers that 
Drake said it to his men on the bowling green? 
No doubt Sam Morison would be among the few. 


Ta easy flow of his prose might suggest that all 
composition is for Sam a simple undertaking. He 
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writes as he talks, man-to-man, eschewing technical 
terms which might confuse the average reader and 
making ready use of slang where it fits. Words 
such as ‘‘boo-boo” and “‘blooper” and such phrases 
as “dishing it out” and ‘‘started the ball rolling” 
spice the new book. Most editors foolishly try to 
steer serious military writers away from the light 
touch, thereby causing a chronic pain in the au- 
thor’s neck. Another element of strength is the fact 
that Morison is always with his reader rather than 
talking past him. Artlessly, he drops in sentences 
such as this one: “If you care to go with me, keep 
one eye on our chart. If you do not, skip to read 
only the result.” 

But if Sam has some special secret which makes 
the task of reconstructing a battle anything else but 
hard labor, he belongs in a museum. He would be 
as unusual as a three-headed calf. True enough, no 
war historian may keep his work in perspective 
unless he is pervaded with that zestful interest in 
tactical operations and their attendant staff prob- 
lems which energizes the good leader of battle 
forces. Morison has this quality abundantly, and 
to the degree that it possessed him, he must have 
felt many times that the play, not the reporting of 
it, was the thing. There’s where the rub comes. In 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner, he said of himself, 
“My point of view is still that of a sailor,” making 
nothing of the professor and historian. His great 
love of the fighting Navy is obvious to everyone who, 
by reading his books, shares his excitement and 
enthusiasm, Anyone who came close to his power- 
ful, yet sympathetic personality during World War 
II must have felt that he would make a great com- 
mander of fighting men and ships. 

It was in those years that I knew him best. He 
always reminded me more of Admiral Chester 
Nimitz than of other fellows in his own writing 
vineyard. He had Nimitz’s salty manner, com- 


manding eye, and oddly mixed presence, whichis 


at the same time relaxed, yet somehow under total 
control. We crossed trails in the Central Pacific 
and later in Europe. We would sit on a fallen 
coconut palm or in a war room and swap stories 
about our two jobs, his of covering operations at 
sea and mine of following the land fighting. The 
main emotion at these conferences was our mutual 
astonishment. The factors in his business were 
almost nothing like mine. Our problems and our 
methods had as little resemblance as the fighting 
missions of the two most ancient services. 

Navy history, like naval action, builds up around 
what happens to ships. So long as the warship, 
brought to battle, stays afloat, the pattern of human 
action which makes possible its survival becomes 
almost self-clarifying. In the land battle there is 
no warp and woof to the story. It is fractionalized 
from the beginning. Land battle is a freewheeling 





enterprise. Troops, even when they fight collect- 
edly, do not know what happens to them or how 
their actions affect other units. There is no equiva- 
lent of the “Now hear this!” which keeps a ship’s 
company thinking as one body. The historian is 
confronted with the thousand parts of a jigsaw 
puzzle and must somehow reassemble them. 
_ But there was one common denominator in our 
work which we both recognized — the sustaining 
effect on Army and Navy people alike of heroic 
action amid crisis. In our different ways we were 
both following a trail lighted by human courage. 
Nothing else established the pivots of our research 
undertakings. If at the end we knew more about 
the heart of man than at the start, there would be 
“no reason to repine about what we had missed. 
Both the deeply spiritual quality in Morison and 
his superior technical grasp of Navy function were 
needed in his post. They find full expression in the 
new book as in the long series. Let me illustrate 
by citing one memorable passage from Volume 
XII, The Liberation of the Philippines. 
To those of us fortunate enough to witness it, 
~ nothing else so well expressed the power and majesty 
of the United States as the great horizon-to-horizon 
spread of our convoys during the Pacific war. On 
the other hand, nothing else grew so monotonously 
dull so swiftly as the massive offshore bombardment 
-which opened the battle. When the Navy went 
against the Luzon shore at Lingayen Gulf, the 
© Japanese had ceased to defend at the waterline, 
there was no mighty shelling from offshore, and the 
landing was mild and undramatic. What was worth 
saying about it? Now hear this from Morison: 
American bluejackets approached the landing 
_ beaches as men doing a job their country had 
called them to perform. Most of them were funda- 
mentally religious and sentimental. All they now 
asked of God was to let them return home alive 
and unharmed. They were conscious of being part 
of a vast machine in the Pacific. But they also lived 
in a dream world of an idyllic future.” 

The basic motivation of Americans in war has 
‘never been more simply and tenderly stated than 
in these lines. But every senior military historian 
I know, except Morison, would shy from writing 
them. Though he has never been described as a 
naturalist, the word fits. His superb quality as a 
chronicler of human experience is that all of life 
charms him, and he responds by letting himself go 
in his writing. Amid battle, he will pause to devote 
a page to the heavenly glory of a sunset over trou- 
bled waters. This is as it should be. Man in his 
hour of supreme trial still remains sensitive to the 
whole of his environment, and any unusual instance 
of order in nature may redeem him and stay im- 
perishably in his memory. Troop courage is 
easily lost when the gray clouds lower, and men’s 
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hearts do leap up when they behold the rainbow i 
in the sky. 
This sentimentalist, who can so deftly employ 
a bosun’s phrases when it pleases him, and who 
writes so gently and admiringly of Navy people 
as a whole, becomes the harshest of all critics when” 
skinning a higher commander whom he deems 
gravely at fault. Here he speaks of Rear Admiral 
Robert A. Theobald, Commander of the North 
Pacific Force: “Fuzzy Theobald, as usual, thought: 
he knew better. . This bad guess lost him all 
opportunity to fight. . The Japanese could — 
have landed at Dutch Harbor, for all the protecion 
it had from Theobald.” 


(eee The Two-Ocean War, the vinegar- 
and caustic are applied no less generously than the 
oil. All heroes are extolled for their inspired intui- 
tions and bold strokes, even if. they wore the — 
enemy uniform. The boobs are called stupid w 
the word fits, whether they be friend o ener 
“Crutchley neither conferred with, nor issued a 
battle plan; and his disposition was faulty.” Here — 
he is talking about a British V.C., “ʻa gallant and 
jovial figure,’ in the battle of Savo Island. Of 
Admiral Kelly Turner, that valiant American 
sea dog, who figured in the same fight, he says: ~ 
“Dogmatically deciding what the enemy would do, 
instead of considering what he could or might do, 
was not his only mistake on that fatal night.” 
The story of the action is rife with these personal 
details and harsh judgments. ‘‘Captain Riekohl 
of Vincennes, who had made about as many mistakes 
as a commander could make, was broken in spirit 
by the loss of his ship. He used to go about, like 
Kipling’s ‘Matun the Old Blind Beggar,’ telling — 
over and over the story to anyone who would listen, — 
of how his ship had prevented Mikawa from attack- 
ing the transports. . . . Captain Bode of Chicago, . 
whose stupidity was largely responsible for that- 
cruiser’s inglorious part in the battle, committed 
suicide.” Reading these indictments, one might at 
first agree with what John Haverstick wrote of their — 
author: “He has gone to unfashionable lengths 
unfamiliar to whole generations of historians.” > 
But then, five ships went down, 1270 souls were 
lost, and 709 sailormen were wounded in a horribly ~ 
mismanaged action. Is it better to drown the mis- 
takes along with the dead? 

The traditional argument among scholars and 
within the military as to whether the historian 
at arms should exercise critical judgment does: not 
grow more sensible with the years. It persists 
because the majority of individuals who are drawn 
to this field lack the experience, training, and 
understanding of human nature (the sine qua non 
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of generalship) which might qualify them for the 
postgraduate task of criticism. The historian who 
is steeped in tactics, strategy, logistics, and other 
staff subjects must feel compelled to undertake the 
larger task, knowing that it will never be done 
comprehensively otherwise. The schools and de- 
partments do not have time for it. Rotation is too 
certain; the tenure of the few truly gifted individ- 
uals is much too brief. 

Admiral Sam was qualified before he started. 
Because he knew what he knew, and FDR and 
Admiral King adored his writings, by order of the 
White House the post was created which gave 
him an unparalleled opportunity. But astonishing 
as it may seem, no directive from on high auto- 
matically opens all high-command doors. Such a 
paper is merely a license to proceed and win full 
cooperation as best one can. There is no open 
sesame except mutual confidence, and that flourish- 
es only from professional respect for the invader’s 
competence. All services are alike in this; the 
inquiring reporter from outside is regarded as a 
spy until he is accepted as a member of the fra- 
ternity, having demonstrated that he knows its 
“secrets, 

-Morison’s. orders, cut by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion at the order of Secretary Knox, sent him out 
to the fleet “to go anywhere and see anything.” 
He did not comply by going everywhere and seeing 
everything, but no military historian ever came 
closer to doing the impossible. By the end of 1942, 
Sam had rolled and pitched in destroyers across 
the North Atlantic in convoy and escort duty, had 
served on board the Brooklyn at the pre-invasion 
bombardment of Casablanca. Leaving Washington 
again early in 1943, he arranged his place with 
another seagoing staff aboard the cruiser Honolulu, 
charging up and down the Slot in the Solomons in 
the South Pacific. He kept at it. 

No other sailor saw so much of the fighting Navy 
in World War II. No other naval figure ever 
has been privy to the making of command decisions 
in as many varied critical situations in war at sea. 
None was better equipped to receive what he saw 
and heard and to interpret the ultimate meaning. 

How he persevered is best seen through the eyes 
of-an old shipmate. The Navy was asked for an 
official appreciation of Sam Morison. The task 
was delegated to a companion of his labors, himself 
a distinguished scholar, Rear Admiral John W. 
McElroy, USNR (Ret.). He writes: 


Sam was in the midst of it. In flag quarters afloat, 
or on the bridge, when on deck or down below, he 
was seeing much, saying little and jotting down vol- 
uminous notes in pocket-sized memo books. These 
hundreds of first-hand items spliced out official action 
reports or war diaries and are the stuff that make his 
fifteen volumes a joy to read and re-read. Afloat and 
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ashore new friends and shipmates passed .the*word that 
here was an officer who knew his job — the highest 
compliment in the Navy. By the close of World War II 
most of the Navy’s better known flag officers had come 
to know of Sam Morison’s tremendous project and to 
respect him as a scholarly seaman and a fine mess mate 
with an inexhaustible source of topical knowledge. 
Not one top commander ever suggested he change so 
much as even a punctuation mark in anything written 
about his campaigns. He accepted suggestions and 
corrections of his text based on careful research or even 
irate letters, whenever facts were indisputably clear 
and unequivocal. But he was adamant and firmly 
declined to alter one word for the sake of vanity or to 
soften criticism when he considered his original conclu- 
sions were a matter of record or of sound professional 
judgment. 

How do the Navy’s flag officers look today upon 
Rear Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison USNR (Ret.)? 
They appreciate that he earned his keep under difficulty 
and his promotions under fire; that whatever he wrote 
was from the point of view of a seaman; that he was an 
incorruptible scholar and a damned good shipmate. 
To Admiral McElroy’s bouquet, I would add 

my personal view that Morison’s great strength as 

a war historian is that he aims straight at the 

mark, never hedging or ducking as he writes.. 
His critics make much of that fact when they catch 
him in some marginal error or chance upon some- 
thing which he has overlooked. But Morison has to 
write that way because he is that kind of man. 
He believes that others have a right to know how 
he feels and what he thinks; any day, he would 
rather be proved wrong than be guilty of ambiguity. 
As Justice Holmes said, it is not enough to be an 
idealist; one must also have courage. 

Because he towers as a historian, less attention 
has been paid to his other role as a profound sea- 
power theorist. That is a pity. A devotee of 
Admiral A. T. Mahan, Morison has updated the 
major prophet, extending and applying his ideas 
to this fantastically complex present. Morison’s 
Navy has come through the air age, into the atomic 
age, and helped blaze the trail into the space age. 
Morison was aboard through the dramatic four 
years when the amphibious method developed 
more phenomenally than in all prior centuries. 
The battleship went out and the supercarrier. and 
Polaris submarine came in as decisive: weapons 
during his time. Since he retired from the Navy, 
the fresh major menace to the fleet has risen in the 
form of land-based weapons—-the ICBM. and 
the strategic bomber. All of these changes have 
but fortified Morison’s original faith and “added 
to his influence as Mahan’s most persuasive disciple, 
Appropriately, he closes his latest book. with a 
reaffirmation: “If the deadly missiles with their 
apocalyptic warheads are ever launched at America 
. .. the nation or alliance that survives. will be 
the one that retains command of the oceans.” 
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W. HAVE built a house called La Punta high up 
on a foothill of the Catalina Mountains outside of 
Tucson. Here, twice a year, in an ignorant sort of 
way, we delight in the wildlife around us. We have 
had calls from a tortoise, a wildcat, and even a 
mountain lion; and one day at high noon a beauti- 
ful pink and black Gila monster tried to get into 
the kitchen. We enjoy the weird cacophony of the 
coyotes roaming the arroyos below and the sight 
of a pair of great western hawks soaring gracefully 
above the giant saguaro cacti. But our hill is also 
loaded with plain house cats who eke out a pathetic 
existence by preying on the fauna so abundant in 
the Arizona-Sonora desert. 

Now, it is a good thing to have some cats around 
a house in Arizona: they keep down the rats and 
mice and scorpions, and they very soon alert you 
to a snake or other reptile. But enough is enough, 
and we do not come to Arizona to be kept awake 
all night by fierce fights in the patio which make 
the midnight music of Beacon Hill sound like a soft 
lullaby in comparison. 

For some time we have had two cats at La Punta, 
both desert refugees. One is a handsome ginger- 
colored Maltese, very big and rather naughty. 
Unfortunately, our caretakers named him Buster. 

The other one, who arrived as a starving kitten, 
was even more shamefully named Baby-Cat. Baby- 
Cat was thought for some months to be a girl, with 
green eyes and the face of a Parisian cocotte; then 
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By ELIZABETH R. CHOATE 


Exizapetu R. Cuoate’s life has been a varied one, 
mostly devoted to horticulture, blue-ribbon livestock, and 
collecting antiques. When she began living in 

Arizona, she became, rather by accident, a collector of 


cats and the owner of that independent heroine, Minette. 


suddenly he turned into a courtly gentleman of the 
old school, black and white and sporting a tail 
fourteen inches long, like a graceful uncurled ostrich 
plume. 

All was peaceful at La Punta. Granted, there 
were stray visitors who sought to join us. They 
came, and after a few horrendous battles in the 
patio they went away, leaving only mangled flow- 
ers, tufts of hair, and sometimes a little blood behind 
them. At least, all was serene until my return 
last fall. As I drove from the station late at night, 
one of the caretakers said, ‘‘Honey, there’s another 
cat around the place, and you had better do some- 
thing about it.’ The full import of this remark 
didn’t register at the time. 

The next morning I woke early and went out 
to enjoy the clear calm of the desert dawn. I drank 
some coffee, and as the sun rose in a blaze of fire 
over the mountains I went for a stroll to see how 
things had come through the summer on the hill. 
Halfway down a slope a shadow moved among the 
rocks and prickly pears. I waited, and then I saw 
a small gray cat cautiously approaching. I called 
to it, and to my surprise it answered and came to 
me ingratiatingly and elegantly. She was desper- 
ately hungry and thirsty and let me touch her, 
although one of her ears had a deep raking scratch 
in it and her tail had been broken in two places. 

She was so thin that her backbone felt like the 
teeth on a bucksaw, and her skin was like tissue 
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paper from dehydration. It took several days before 
she would let me pick her up, and then I discovered 
that she had many cactus spines, both large and 
small, deeply embedded in her flesh. She sat on my 
lap nervously, but she seemed grateful to have me 
pull them out. At first her broken tail was a pitiful 
sight to me, but as she grew gayer and happier it 
began to look jaunty and more like a soft bowknot. 

This was no ordinary cat. She had a small head 
with large gray-green eyes, and her coloring was 
gray tiger with a pink undercoat; between her ears 
she boasted a pink lucky spot. It was plain that she 
had some ancient and distinguished blood in her 
ancestry. At the same time, there was more than 
a hint of the wild about her, for the silky texture 
of her coat, her alert head, large feet, and lean legs 
were almost identical with those of the margay 
cat, which is a native of Central America. 

The pencil markings around her eyes curved out- 
ward onto her cheeks, giving the impression that she 
was privately amused. This was most evident when 
she relaxed, because then she would puff out her 
cheeks like a chipmunk with a mouthful of nuts, 
half close her eyes, fold her paws one over the other 
in classic lion pose, and assume the expression of a 
laughing sphinx, thus leaving me to speculate more 
than ever about her family tree. 

Because of her complete independence and re- 
sourcefulness, she reminded me of Jennie Baldrin, 
the heroine of Paul Gallico’s incomparable story 
The Abandoned. But I decided that she looked of 
French rather than of the Egyptian or Scottish 
descent that Jennie boasted, so I named her Minette 
after another of Mr. Gallico’s cats. I once over- 
heard a friend of mine, Jan Ciecianowski, talking 
comfortably to one of my dogs in Polish, and when 
I seemed surprised, he said, “But, my dear, all 
animals understand Polish.” Unfortunately, I do 
not speak Polish, but Minette and I were very satis- 
fied to communicate in French. I would call, 
‘* Minette, od est-tu? Viens tot,’ and she would come 
running with a soft answer, ‘‘Oui, je suis ici, que 
veux-tu?” 


M ate hungrily four times a day, and after 
two weeks I wondered why she did not begin to 
get fatter. She had found a very clever place to 
live under the woodpile. The air space there is well 
insulated from the burning sun; a hill and an adobe 
wall protect it from the violent winds that some- 
times sear the desert. It was from this well-chosen 
spot that she always came when I called her. 
From her size I judged Minette to be about four 
months old and vaguely wondered whether I should 
have her ‘‘nocolated and oporated,’’ as we say 
in New England. These hazy thoughts suddenly 
became concrete when we were visited one night 
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by a big red tiger tomcat with whom Minette 
appeared most friendly. He was a husky, handsome 
fellow, and his intentions were obvious. The next 
morning I called a veterinarian and reluctantly 
had to ask him the facts of cat life. I felt like an 
imbecile because, although I have raised more than 
one hundred and eighty litters of dogs, I did not 
know how early a kitten became a cat. Dr. Hinds 
told me that five months was about average, so I 
relaxed for the time being. 

Minette was getting tamer all the time, and now 
she was coming into the house to eat and to recon- 
noiter. Baby-Cat did not seem to mind her advent; 
in fact, he was very polite to her. But when I say 
that Buster resented her intrusion into his ivory 
tower, I am putting it mildly. He became infuri- 
ated, he glared, his ears went back, and he spat and 
growled in a rude and fearsome way. Minette 
stood her ground, but she continued to live in the 
woodpile. 

The patio at La Punta is brilliantly lighted from 
all angles for the express purpose of showing up any 
nocturnal visitors, especially snakes. One evening 
I glanced down the path, and there to my horror 
was Minette, accompanied by two very young and 
fat kittens. I certainly had been a slow coach not 
to have realized all along why she did not gain any 
weight. To Buster this was the coup de grace. He 
rushed out and prepared to slaughter the kittens. 
Luckily they escaped to the haven of the woodpile, 
by a whisker. The next evening one of my guests 
came into the kitchen saying, “I have some bad 
news for you. There is another kitten in the wood- 
pile.” This was bad news indeed, because this third 
kitten was as ugly as sin and as wild as a coyote. 

What kind of impossible mess was this? I could 
not have wild kittens growing up all over the place, 
nor could I allow Buster to commit murder right 
under my nose. I stayed awake for hours that night 
trying to map out the best thing to do. By morning 
I decided that there was only one solution. I bun- 
dled the boys off to the animal hospital for a day or 
two until the kittens could be caught. 

This was the first of many noisy cat trips that I 
was to make. The boys howled so loudly on the 
way that I was afraid I would be stopped by the 
police on suspicion of kidnapping. I did not have 
to ring the bell at the hospital; I had been heralded 
from half a block away. Mrs. Polich, the lady at the 
office, was most businesslike and filled out an admit- 
tance card for each cat. I became hot with shame 
when I had to tell their names. ‘‘Not very original, 
are they?” she said. 

It seemed to me that it took forever for those 
kittens to learn to eat and drink. I put food out 
by the woodpile, and Minette was pleased by this. 
She had a special soft sound that she made to call 
the kittens to her; it was halfway between a purr 


and a meow. Curiously, she used this same sound 
when she talked to me. 

I started on a different approach and put food 
on the doorstep. Presently a little gray kitten 
arrived. I moved the food inside the house, and 
in she came. This time I felt like a double-dyed 
traitor, because I knew that she was Minette’s 
favorite. She was, indeed, a duplicate of her 
mother, right down to the pink spot on her head. 
But there was no time for sentimentality. 

It took days to entice the last kitten into the 
house. He was a beautiful red tiger, the image of 
guess who? When we finally shut the door on him, 
he flew around the room, caroming off the doors 
and walls like a classic shot by Willie Hoppe. 

I was so thankful to the Humane Society for find- 
ing homes for all the kittens that I gave them a 
donation to help them in their good work, which 
seemed to flabbergast them. 

For two weeks the boys had been living the life 
of Riley at the hospital, eating and sleeping, and 
sleeping and eating. Now the coast was clear, so 
I paid their bill of forty-four dollars and brought 
them home, to the music of loud complaints from 
both. 

It was during this kitten-catching period that 
Minette and I became really fond of one another 
and that I decided to keep her for my own. In the 
absence of the boys she began to frequent their 
favorite spots, a thing she had not hazarded before. 
She sat on Buster’s lookout post on the terrace; 
she slept in Baby-Cat’s aerie on top of the cupboard 
in the living room; and she luxuriated on my bed, 
which seems to be the Mecca of all the cats. As she 
gained confidence she became smarter and more 
engaging and easily learned several tricks, like 
sitting up, which the boys had never achieved. 

She possessed feminine artfulness to a marked de- 
gree and practiced her wiles on me daily. When 
she went hunting all night in the desert I worried 
about her, because there is nothing more delectable 
to a coyote than a meal of fresh cat. I would call 
to her hourly all night and get no response. How- 
ever, in the dawn she would be right there, pre- 
tending to be very offhand, placing her feet daintily 
and fluffing out her tail. She would drop her eyes 
and say, ‘‘Je tai entendu, mais tu sais bien que f’ étais 
en train d'attraper un rat, et je wai pu bouger.”’ 

I thought that I ought to teach her to wear a 
collar, but the first time I put one on her she tore 
and bit at it like a wild thing and fled to my bed, 
where she got it off instantly. This behavior dis- 
appointed me, but the next time I put it on her I 
was amazed at her reaction. She puffed out her 
cheeks with pleasure and paraded up and down in 
front of the boys, saying, ‘‘Look at me, you poor 
bumpkins. No one ever gave you a collar.” 
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Very soon all three cats became fast friends and 
played nightly variations of their favorite games of 
Pounce, High Spy, and Fisticuffs all over the house, 
not to mention the out-of-door real business of cat 
and mouse, which as practiced at La Punta must 
have originated with the Lord High Torturer of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

Minette was much wilder and tougher than either 
of the boys. She had developed fierce strength and 
courage, and she was the swiftest hunter on the hill. 
She relished moths and grasshoppers like peanuts. 
It took her a matter of seconds to catch a lizard or a 
mouse. Squirrels, rabbits, and rats were all proudly 
deposited outside the kitchen door. I christened this 
spot Corpse Corner as I scrubbed up the dreadful 
remains every morning. This was a grisly chore 
that I imposed on myself because I was afraid that 
some of my guests might get up early and be so 
upset by the sight that they would immediately 
pack and leave the house. 

By now my time at La Punta was running short, 
and again I had to make a decision. Minette had 
been such a devoted mother that I felt miserable 
at having her spayed, and yet what other choice 
did I have in order to protect her from the endless 
attentions of the sheikhs that roam our hill? 

Sadly I took her to the hospital and made ar- 
rangements for her to spend a prolonged conva- 
lescence there. It did not take long for her to work 
her charms on nice Mrs. Polich. I had provided 
Minette with a sage-green corduroy cushion, and at 
Christmas Mrs. Polich presented her with a ball 
and a toy and a roast chicken. 

I was afraid that when Minette returned to La 
Punta Buster selfishly would not allow her to share 
his outdoor sleeping box, so I ordered another one 
made at the lumber company. This was not as 
simple as it sounds. I asked if they had any dog- 
houses for small dogs. “How small is the dog?” 
they wanted to know. “It is really a cat,” I 
told them. I thought I had got around that one 
pretty neatly, but when the man telephoned to 
say that the house was completed, he coughed 
twice and said, ‘‘The item you ordered is ready.” 

When I returned to La Punta in the spring, my 
heart sank, as Minette paid me no attention. I 
was tired from my journey, so I went into my room 
and prepared to go to bed. No sooner had I run 
the first drop of water in my bath than a clever 
gray paw opened the door, and in came Minette, 
saying softly, “Mon Dieu, cest tot, chérie; je suis en- 
chantée de te voir.’ She arched her back and twined 
affectionately about my feet, demanding a fresh 
drink of water, just as she had done a hundred 
times before. When I finally turned out my lamp, 
a cool breeze gently stirred the curtains, and Mi- 
nette was curled in her accustomed place at my side. 
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o in me died, a piece of me died, with 
the dying of Sophiatown in the winter of 1958. It 
was Monday morning, the first working day away 
from work; exactly seven days before I had resigned 
my job as a journalist on Golden City Post, the Johan- 
nesburg weekly tabloid for the locations. I was a 
free man, but the salt of the bitterness was still in my 
mouth; the quarrel with Hank Margolies, the assist- 
ant editor, the whiteman-boss confrontation, the 
letter of resignation — these things became inter- 
posed with the horror of the destruction of Sophia- 
town. I was a stranger walking the streets of blitzed 
Sophiatown, and although the Western Areas 
removal scheme had been a reality dating back 
some two years, I had not become fully conscious 
of it. 

In the name of slum clearance they had brought 
the bulldozers and gored into her body, and for a 
brief moment, as I looked down Good Street, 
Sophiatown was like one of its own many victims — 
a man gored by the knives of Sophiatown. 

The pride of having grown up with Sophiatown 
shriveled inside me. The house in which I had been 
born was now ground into the dust, and it seemed 
especially appropriate that I should be standing 
there, as if to witness the closing of the cycle of my 
life in its destruction. My friends were leaving the 
country: Ezekiel Mphahlele had taken a job in 
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Nigeria, the Millners were gone to Ireland, Arthur 
Maimane was in Ghana, and soon Elly and Lionel 
Rogosin and the crew of Come Back Africa, the 
documentary film, would be leaving. 

Walking down Good Street and up Gerty Street 
was like walking through a ghost town of deserted 
houses and demolished homes, of faded dreams 
and broken lives, surrounded by rousing memories, 
some exciting, others terrifying. We cherished So- 
phiatown because it brought together such a great 
concentration of people; we did not live in it, we 
were Sophiatown. It was a complex paradox which 
attracted opposites: the ring of joy, the sound of 
laughter, was interposed with the growl and the 
smell of insult; we sang our sad-happy songs, were 
carried away by our erotic dances, we whistled and 
shouted, got drunk and killed each other. 

I stopped opposite 21 Gerty Street, and there 
was only the debris of the house in which Emily 
lived; the memory of happy nights spent there 
rushed back to tease and irritate me, and it was 
then that the loneliness penetrated. The people 
I had known, and loved, were gone: the relative, 
the friend, the childhood sweetheart, last year’s 
beauty queen, the nice-time girls, the shebeen 
queens, the beggars, the thieves, the frauds, the 
gangsters, the killers; they were all gone, and with 
them had gone the only world I knew. The music 












had gone, the color, the violence; only the desola- 
tion remained. 

. Whatever else Sophiatown was, it was home; we 
made the desert bloom, made alterations, converted 
half-verandas into kitchens, decorated the houses, 
and filled them with music. We were house-proud. 
We took the ugliness of life in a slum and wove a 
kind of beauty; we established bonds of human 
relationships which set a pattern of communal liv- 
ing far richer and more satisfying, materially and 
spiritually, than any model housing could substi- 
tute. The dying of a slum is a community tragedy, 
anywhere. 

-It was especially true of Sophiatown, the most 
cosmopolitan of South Africa’s black social igloos 
nd perhaps the most perfect experiment in non- 
ial community living; there were, of course, the 
a nevitable racial tensions, which did not necessarily 
» flare up into color-caste explosions. Africans, Col- 
--oureds (mixed-bloods), Indians, and Chinese lived 
“a raceless existence. It is true that as racial groups 
¿| we were placed socially and economically on differ- 
` ent levels of privilege; white was the ultimate stand- 
ard, and the races were situated in approximation 


"to this standard. The Chinese were nearest to 


‘white — they were allowed into white cinemas and 
theaters and some restaurants; the Coloureds, nearer 
white; and the Indians, near white. Social mixing 
was difficult, but community spirit was high. 

As children, we found mixing easier, and together 


we had our normal — by South African standards 


—— racial skirmishes with the white boys from the 
adjoining working-class white area. There was a 
mud pool in the buffer strip which divided Sophia- 
¿town from Newlands, and as a lad I joined in the 


: fights for the right to swim in the mud pool. Which- 


ever group got there first imposed its right to use 
and continue using the pool; we threw stones at 
each other. The white boys usually dominated 
the contest in the end, invariably resorting to pellet 
guns. At the beginning, it was for the right to use 
the pool that we fought, but this rationalization 
soon lost its validity — it was for the sake of fighting 
that we went to the pool. 


Warne up Toby Street, I passed the beautiful 
house of the Mogemi family; they had not yet sold 
their property to the Resettlement Board, but every- 
thing else around it was leveled with the dust. The 
Lutheran Mission Church, Berlin Mission, stood 
erect among the ruins, and a hundred yards up the 
road was the palatial home of Dr. A. B. Xuma, 
with two garages. I turned south at Edward Road 
and stopped at Bertha Street, and the sight to the 
east was deadening. My eyes spread over a desert 
of debris and desolation. Suddenly, I needed my 
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father, to appeal for his protection, to say to him: 
Do you see, my father, do you see what they have 
done to our Sophiatown? But he was only a patch 
of earth with a number at the Croesus cemetery; 
he was a number I had burned into my mind the 
day that we buried him. 

It was on the afternoon of February 16, 1938, that 
he died, and I was at school, unable to. help him 
that moment when he needed it desperately; he 
had lived alone in himself and died so, alone and 
lonely. The children were at school, and my mother 
had gone to visit her relations in Alexandra: town- |. 
ship. It was shortly after the lunch break when po 
was summoned to the principal’s office. Mr. Gi 
Nakeni, headmaster of the Dutch Reformed Mission 
School, Meyer Street, Sophiatown, was waiting - 
for me as I walked out of the classroom. I followed 
him to the fence next to the street. 

“Was your father sick?” Mr. Nakeni said.: 

“No, sir,” I said, thinking it wasa rather. pointes o 
question, not worth interrupting the history. leson 

“You better go home.” 

“Now, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

I returned to the classroom, reported to- the 
teacher, and gathered my books; I walked home 
leisurely, playing with a tennis ball along the way. 
There was a crowd gathered outside the corrugated 
iron which fenced in our yard. I slithered through l 
the crowd, and standing next to the gate were- 
two African police constables, and between them > 
was a manacled man. I walked through the gate, 
and as soon as Dorothea, a neighbor, saw me, she 


started crying; she told it to me as simply and as __ 


gently as she could, leading me to the spot. ee 
She informed me, between sobs and sniffles, that : 


the battered and grotesquely ballooned nightmare, © 


hardly recognizable as a human being, was my 
father; the swollen mass of broken flesh and. blood 
which was his face had no definition; there were 
no eyes or mouth, nose, only a motionless ball, and 
the only sign of life was the heaving chest. Recogni- 
tion was impossible; I felt only revulsion and pity 
for the faceless man. He could have been anybody, 
and the horror would have been the same. I shud- 
dered at the brutality of the assault. I looked back at 
the gate, at the man who could have had the heart 
to do such a thing: he looked like other people; 
there was nothing visible which could set him apart 
from others; and I did not feel anything toward 
him. 

The story was that there had been a quarrel 
with this man, that both parties had stormed away 
from each other in anger, and later my father went 
into the extension of our yard in the hope that both. 
of them had cooled down, but the man surprised 
him with a blow on the face which knocked him 
down; the man then proceeded to pound him with 
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a brick until my father lost consciousness, and never 
recovered. 

I returned to the blood-splashed spot where lay 
my father and gazed at the distention, hoping to 
find something familiar in that mass, anything to 
bring the man closer to me, some mark of recog- 
nition, some sign of identification; and I could not 
cry. I wanted to break out and collapse at his 
side, but suddenly I could not remember his face, 
and there was nothing to remind me; all through 
the interminable wait for the ambulance I did not, 
could not bring myself to cry; I have never cried 
since that day when I was fourteen. 


Nis exists in our day-to-day group relation- 
ships, the expression of the public conscience; it is 
contained in the law, the instrument of maintaining 
order. Our aggression is totally integrated, com- 
pletely multiracial. The African directs his aggres- 
sion, perhaps more viciously, against his own group, 
particularly against the more successful Africans, 
who are resented for being successful. The public 
image of South Africa is white, and white is the 
standard of civilization; what is not white is black, 
and black is the badge of ignorance and savagery. 
The. South African searching for acceptance sur- 
rounds himself with the symbols and the values 
of white civilization. Thus, the successful African is 
immediately identified with white. 

Violence and death walk abroad in Sophiatown, 
striking out in revenge or for thrills or caprice; 
I lived in my room trembling with fear, wondering 
when it would be my turn, sweating away the min- 
utes while somebody was screaming for help, shout- 
ing against the violence which was claiming for 
death another victim. The screams would mount 
to a final resounding peal; then, nothing but the 
calm of death. 

During those frequent minutes, trembling up a 
heavy sweat on my bed, I lived my life on my ner- 
vous system, dreading and yet hoping and waiting 
for that final last-ditch scream when death would 
take over. Is it a friend out there whose blood is 
screaming forth through the multiple-stab wounds? 
A relative, perhaps? Most definitely a stranger; the 
world is filled with people, it is like the beach — 
who is going to count the pebbles? But pebbles do 
not bleed, do not feel, do not think, they are not 
closely dependent one upon the other, like man; 
and there in my room I knew that after the facts 
had been examined, the motives analyzed, the 
rationalizations equated, the truth would confront 
me with a sense of shame; I would admit that no 
man, no relative or friend or stranger, deserves the 
death of a beast. It was Caesar’s boast that “The 
skies are painted with unnumb’red sparks, They 
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are all fire, and every one doth shine’’; i! 1 allowed 
one spark, no matter how distant and insignificant, 
to be extinguished, then by this my fire too would 
forfeit the right to flicker, and be snuffed out. 

The rationalizations, the comforts of unreason, 
prevailed momentarily upon me, but death would 
not let me forget; its avatars, the bodies, were 
everywhere, waiting for the Black Maria, on show 
as an emasculating commentary to my cowardice. 
I crawled out of my room, unable to cope with the 
uncertainty; it was imperative to know the identity 
of the body. There were others — those, like my- 
self, who felt a personal guilt, and the uncommitted, 
curious spectators, crowding around the body, 
mumbling questions to each other. 

Is he still alive? 

Who is he? 

We shuffled forward, each elbowing into a grand- 
stand bird’s-eye view of the still face under the 
flickering glow of a match flame; and unashamedly, 
each to each other, we sighed with relief: I don’t, 
do you know him? Then the man we had dehuman- 
ized with the label “stranger” was transformed into 
someone very dear, very close, usually to an old 
woman and two girls, perhaps a mother, a wife, or 
sister; it was painful watching them falling on the 
body and raising a cry so piteous and despairing 
that I could have died in sympathy. Then I recog- 
nized the pain, heard the same wailing, remembered 
another time, another situation, and I felt very 
close to the bereaved; they were my relations, we 
were joined by the pain of death. At that point of 
identification I walked away. About four hours 
later I heard the voices of indignation; the Black 
Maria had arrived. 

“If it was a white person the Black Maria would 
have been here in twenty minutes,” a voice said. 

“It’s like the ambulance,” another said. “A man 
can die waiting for it. They don’t care.” 

Every time it happened I was drenched with 
sweat in my room, vowing never to let it happen 
again, promising the dead that violence would not 
claim another man without my responding to the 
call for help. It must never happen again, it need 
not happen if I, and others, were vigilant and pre- 
vented men from injuring one another. I had cow- 
ered in my room with the cushion over my head, 
shutting out the summons for help, suffocating the 
sense of responsibility; if I was brave enough to 
watch, I stood aloof with those of my inclining while 
thugs battered and mutilated a man to death — 
looking on in horror and immobilized with fear. 

And always there was the emasculating silence 
which in itself was for the gangsters their best instr- 
ance against arrest; they knew that none of us 
would have, as they say, the pluck to give testimony 
against them, and our silence sprang from a founda- 
tion of fear, the cornerstone of the gangster rule of 





Sophiatown. We were all aware of the danger of 
sudden heroics, of being produced as a witness 
against them, for this was stupid and impractical, 
o since the law was lenient with them; so we made 
Sophiatown into a vacuum of necessary silence, 
embracing the wisdom of the three monkeys.: With 
our silence, the indifference of the law, the strain of 
-being black in South Africa, we produced men and 
boys with long records of murder and names picked 
up from the gallery of Hollywood films — Boston 
Blackie, Durango Kid, Lefty Stiles, Gunner Martin. 

I-learned there in Sophiatown that one looked 
at the killing and never at the faces of the killers; 
one also knew that the law is white and justice 
casual, that it could not protect us against the 
knives of Sophiatown, so we tolerated the murders 
-while the law encouraged them with its indifference. 
We laughed and made ribald comments when 
police commissioners complained publicly about the 
lack of cooperation with the police and made accu- 
sations that the Natives do not recognize their re- 
sponsibility as citizens, that we do not fly to the 


ae law s standard. 


-oo The law is white, its legislators are white, its 
“executive authority is white, and yet we were being 
criticized for not flying to the standard of the law; 
we, who were black and therefore denied the 
responsibility of formulating this law or being ruled 

¿by consent. This was probably as amusing as the 
American and the British democratic principle that 
all men are born equal, except for niggers and slaves 
~~ they are property. The pronouncements were 
larded with the usual assurances of police protec- 
tion, but the inflections were obvious, the emphasis 
insinuating crimes directed against whites and their 
property. In Sophiatown we hooted at these ap- 
peals to'patriotism and public duty; they contained 
conflicts of loyalty and a pragmatic contradiction. 
The standard function of law, the duty of the police, 
is a concern with the maintenance of law and order; 
but discrimination is contained in the law and the 
police are the instruments of black oppression, and 
if I had to choose between the tsotsis and the police, 
my. vote would be cast for the tsotsis. This is the 
morality of black South Africa. 


I HAD hoped that after the first ten murders | 
would be able to live with death, that the screams 
in the night would become less personal, the in- 
tensity would burn itself out, but there was to be 
no.compact with death. I began to anticipate the 
screams, to suffer in advance, to feel this pain of 
death gathering in my chest like a biliousness which 
T could not break simply by belching or vomiting. 
I was choking with it. There was little comfort in 
rushing forward when the man no longer needed 
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me, and the rationalizations confronted me with- 
the view of the real problem: my life is valueless 
in the valley of the dead; only in the living can there 
be life; I am involved in the death of the living. 

I was listening to noisy jazz on the record player 


when one of those interminable screams rose over. __ 


the noise; it seemed to come from a few feet away, 
from inside the yard. I rushed out of the room with 
a fighting stick in my hand, but it was out in the 
street that the woman was screaming the usual 
summons; I was not feeling particularly brave, I 
did not want to be savaged with knives, I did not 
want to die, I was afraid of being afraid. I walked 
out into the street, up to the man who was slapping 
the girl. The rescue attempt was easier than I 
could have hoped for; the would-be rapist was a 
boyhood playmate, and persuading him, by the 


continence of our friendship, to employ gentler | 


means of persuasion was peacefully successful. 

“Go home, my sister,” I said, “and don’ t walk gi 
alone.” A 
Pieters and I were exchanging reminiscences, 


joking about the street fights we had had, the terri 


torial protection we had paid when we. passed 
through areas controlled by gangs on our way to 
Balanski’s cinema, the bedbug palace, which fed us 
on low-budget cowboy films and other tuppenny 
horribles we referred to as skiet en donner, the sound- 
and-fury thrillers from Republic Pictures. ‘There 
was Buck Jones and his horse, Silver; the evil genius 
from the serial The Drums of Fu Manchu. We were 
recalling the titles of the chapters: “Pendulum of 
Doom, “Death Dials a Number,” when suddenly ` 
I noticed the girl I had rescued advancing toward. 
us with an impi of six armed men. 
“It’s them!” i 
There was no time to hold an indaba! the i impi 
was in a fighting mood. Pieters and I broke off in 
different directions; we were back in the days. of 


the gang wars, running in the face of odds, because 


he who runs from a fight lives to fight another day. 
I was Buck Jones racing Silver across the plains, 
pursued by the crooks, moving rapidly, thinking 
fast; I was running up Gold Street toward the dark 
passage behind the Diggers Hall; I knew every 
turning in that passage. [lost them. I stopped for 
a while and listened, then I doubled back over the 
fence and into the yard of the hall, keeping in the 
shadows and listening, and back in Gold Street 
I looked down both sides of the street before emerg- 
ing from the shadows. I had stuffed my hat inside 
my shirt and was walking casually down the street 
when suddenly they pounced upon me; they had 
apparently anticipated me, and were waiting. 

I was struck on the head with a stick, the blow 
staggering me onto the street; blows descended on 
my body from all sides, most of them thudding on 
the head, which I covered with my hands, my body 
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crouching low. Throughout the assault I kept one 
single thought repeating in my head, a determina- 
tion to be on my feet; the man who falls during 
an assault tumbles into his grave, because in So- 
phiatown a felled man gets kicked in the face and 
heavy boots crushed on the head. 

It was my turn at the guillotine; Sophiatown was 
revenging herself on me, striking out against the 
overcrowding, the congestion of hate, the prejudice, 
the starvation, the frustrating life in a ghetto. 
They stood back, the people of Sophiatown, and 
allowed violence to satiate itself; I did not scream, 
I resigned myself to my fate, the fate which was 
linking my destiny with that of my father. The beat- 
ing continued: they struck at my head through the 
shielding hands; my feet were beginning to weaken, 
they could not support my body; I was sinking, and 
I surrendered myself to my father, committed my 
life into his hands. I was not afraid; there was a 
throbbing in my head, but I had gone past the point 
of feeling pain, I was no longer struggling. 

‘Hamba nja,” voices shouted. “Go, dog.” 

Then another voice began screaming in my head: 
Run, run! My body was wilting on my legs, but 
I willed it into motion; I was going home. I looped 
forward, charging on uncoordinated legs, diving 
forward into the gravel, my face scratching on the 
ground, but I would not stay down; I hauled myself 
up, waltzed forward, and dived down onto my face, 
rising and falling my way home, where I collapsed 
into my mother’s room, exhausted from the beating, 
with a headache which lasted a week. 

“You must not do it again,” Mother said. “I 
do not want another death in the house. Is he too, 
God, to die like his father?” 

I could not explain it to my mother and to 
friends, perhaps not even to myself, but it was the 
only time when I had not been afraid. The irony 
of it all is that, as it turned out, it was Sir Galahad, 
not the dragon, who was slain, 


Co is fundamental in South African thinking, 
is the dominant factor in the making of our mores; 
but it goes even deeper than is normally realized. 
Perhaps Nadine Gordimer came closest to under- 
standing this when she wrote that color is far more 
than a question of prejudice or discrimination or 
conflict. of loyalties — we have built a morality on 
it. We have even gone deeper; we have built our 
own sense. of sin and our own form of tragedy. We 
have added hazards of our own to man’s fate, and 
to save his soul he must wrestle not only with the 
usual lust, greed, and pride, but also with a set of 
demons marked: Made in South Africa. 

It is impossible to be South African without some 
shade of race attitudes, conveniently known as race 
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prejudice; and the favorite question liberal South 
Africans love to answer is: Are you race-prejudiced? 
Whereupon the answer is: I have no race prejudice 
at all. At this point we become noble and conform- 
ing and purged. Against the background of South 
Africa this question and answer are a bigoted over- 
simplification and almost as loaded as: Would you 
like your daughter to marry a Native? The question 
which never is asked is: How race-prejudiced are 
you? 

I am not suggesting there was no prejudice prior 
to the South Africa of 1948, but it was around then 
that the white man in South Africa decided to rec- 
ognize the portentous presence of the black peril 
threatening his existence as a white man; it was at 
that moment in history that he decided to rally 
around the flag of apartheid in defense of Christian 
principles, democratic ideals, and Western civiliza- 
tion; the black peril was made to become synony- 
mous with Communist infiltration. 

While the freedom-loving nations of the world, 
including the government of South Africa, delib- 
erated in New York to entrench the rights of man, 
to reaffirm for all time the dignity of man, and to 
banish from the face of the earth the Hiroshima of 
wars, one single word was invading the imagination 
of South Africa. While the free-world nations were 
smacking their lips over the eloquence of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, one word — with no 
specific dictionary meaning — changed the South 
African scene overnight and won the general elec- 
tion for the Nationalist Party; one word charged an 
emotional intensity which suited the general temper 
of white South Africa; a one-word ideology inflated 
the political life of Dr. Daniel François Malan and 
punctured that of General Jan Christian Smuts 
and unleashed the race monster of our age. 

Apartheid, the one-word onslaught on the human 
dignity which the men in New York were so lyrical 
over, became a parliamentary joke which the op- 
position members of the United Party made under- 
graduate witticisms about, while it entrenched 
white supremacy and relegated the Native to his 
place; and when this was done the nonwhite races 
were dehumanized and defaced. The pigeonhole 
philosophy of apartheid manifested itself when the 
segregation notices went up everywhere, particu- 
larly in Johannesburg — “Europeans Only’? and 
““Non-European’’; but I noticed a peculiar, if not 
subtle omission of the “‘only’’ on the Non-European 
signs. 

I was soon to find myself being forced, by the 
letter of the law, to use separate entrances into the 
post offices, banks, railway stations, public build- 
ings; it became a criminal offense for me to use the 
amenities set aside for the whites, who were either 
indifferent to or satisfied with this arrangement. 
There was no massive white indignation at this in 











sult to the dignity of the black races. I found my- 
‘self unable to use the Eloff Street entrance into Park 
» Station, a habit I had cultivated over the years. I 
became resentful: it was a pleasing-to-the-eye en- 
trance; there were flower beds, a water fountain, 
_ and other details I have not seen for so long that I 
have forgotten them, and, of course, the Non- 
European entrance, then still under construction, 


~\was dismal and bleak; and because I have been 


“educated into an acceptance of the primacy of law 
and order, I accommodated, rather than defied, 
this effrontery. Everywhere I turned there were 
these prohibitions taunting me, defying my man- 
hood with their arrogance; their challenge was driv- 
ing me out of my mind, but I am only a man, afraid 
` and apprehensive, perhaps even a coward. I should 
have walked past the notices and registered, to my- 
self, a protest against that which offended my man- 
hood, but I was afraid to go to prison, rationalizing 
that it would have been a futile gesture. Dear, dear 
God, 
-2 It got to a point where I became insensitive to the 
.-oppression around me. I adjusted to the carry- 
< ing of a pass because it was the law; I sweated in 
‘the black igloo that was Sophiatown because it was 
the law; I walked through the ‘‘Non-European” 
entrance, used the ‘‘Natives and Goods” lifts, jogged 
from foot to foot at the ‘‘Native Counter” in the 
_ banks and post offices, waited patiently for the 
green “For Coloured Persons” buses; I permitted 
my labor to be exploited, accepted the discrimina- 
tion against my color, cowered under the will of the 
Immorality Act of 1957, which lays down that 
sexual acts between black and white are illegal, un- 
christian, and immoral, and was instead excited by 
the juvenile satisfaction of outsmarting the law by 
-mating illegally, drinking behind locked doors. All 
these I did because I respected the law, because I 
was law-abiding. In the name of law and order I 
accommodated a variety of humiliations. I per- 
mitted. sidewalk bullies to push me about, to poke 
their fingers into my nostrils, spitting insults into 
my eyes; and because I had arranged myself under 
-the will of the law I permitted other men, armed by 
the letter of the law and under the protection of the 
law, to castrate me. 


Bete the Afrikaners were such unintelli- 
gent oppressors they disturbed the perfect tran- 
quillity of the African middle class, mingled them 
with the commonality; the old guard, the masters of 
consultations and concessions and compromises, 
found themselves without a protector, commingled 
with the common dust. Then, out of expedience 
rather than loyalty, they looked for recognition in 
that instrument of rebellion, the African National 
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Congress, and were disturbed to find that there had 
emerged, inside this body, a clique of nationalists 
under the leadership of Anton Lembede, Peter 
Mda, Walter Sisulu, Nelson Mandela, with support 
from dissensionists like Robert Sobukwe and P. K. 
Leballo, who were challenging the respectable. poli- 
tics of the old guard. These young rebels had formed. 
themselves into the Youth League, with: visions 
which spread beyond the borders of South Africa 
and a troublemaking slogan — Africa for Africans. 

‘Theirs was the language of the young, one which 
I could understand: they called to Africans to de- 


pend on their own resources in the struggle for 


liberation, preaching nationalism, exulting in the. 
dream of an African nation, supreme and inde- 


pendent; they advocated a strategy founded on. 
militancy — boycott was to be the weapon of mass: 
action and political education. They explained the ©- 


realism of the African’s struggle, exploded the myth. 
that white South Africa would voluntarily undergo 
a Christian change of heart, underlining the fact 
that Africans should not expect mercy in the hands _ 
of the whites in the event of a showdown. 

I suddenly found myself responding to their call. 
We hailed them in Sophiatown as the Messiahs of 
African liberation, insinuating our own interpreta- 
tions into the things they said; “Africa for Africans” 
came to mean the same thing as “Drive the whites 
into the sea.” For me they were the realists who: 
instead of writing resolutions and memorandums 
loved freedom with a desperation which aimed to — 
do something about it; these nationalists were pre~ 
pared to employ their revolutionary right in. the 
securement of that freedom. I had become fanatical 
over the question of asserting my dignity as a man, 
threw aside the mellowing influences of peaceful. 


negotiations, which, in my opinion, divide effects; 
I resolved that revolution was the only way out of — 
the dilemma, Moral protest had failed, constitu 


tional means — which were a farce, since Africans — 
did not have the vote — had failed, and white 


South Africa would not be swayed by persuasion; : 


and since no action, however drastic, is not justified . 
in the defense of freedom, I joined them. I shouted 
as loud as their shrillest chorus, “‘Africa for Africans. 
Drive the white man into the sea.” It was not so 
much a question of anti-whitism; I was merely re- 
stating the anxiety and the anger of Patrick Henry: 
“Sir, we have done everything that could be done 
to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned; we have remonstrated; we have 
supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves before the 
tyrannical hand of the Ministry of Parliament.” I 
felt that Africans had for far too long been at the 
business end of the sjambok; I wanted to feel the 
handle of the whip. 

My young mind was unable to understand the 
apathy of the white South Africans; the intensifica- 
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tion of oppressive legislation against the Africans, 
the brutality of the police, all the injustice com- 
mitted in the name of apartheid did not seem to 
concern them or violate their sense of justice and 
right, I was staggered by the complacent ignorance 
about the condition of my life in the slum yards, 
which smelt of urine, by the fact that my human 
rights were disregarded by the body politic. Like 
the ostrich, the whites accepted with self-satisfied 
casualness the grotesque distortions the newspapers 
printed about the various riots. There had been a 
time when the whites had been incensed into silent 
indignation, and yet now, because they had been 
educated into an acceptance of the primacy of law 
and order, they did not — as their reflections in the 
Southern states of America did — mob themselves 
into a lynching pack; perhaps it was that they held a 
dependable reliance on the banditry of the law to 
approximate their murderous anger adequately. 

The police had been on a routine raid for dagga, 
marijuana, in the Northern Transvaal when, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, they were attacked 
by a fierce, prancing, savage horde of tribesmen, 
and in the skirmish five policemen — two white and 
three black ~- were barbarously butchered and 
mutilated. In the roundup of the murderers, 
twenty-two Africans were arrested, charged, tried 
before the court of the land, found guilty, and 
sentenced to pay the supreme penalty. About forty- 
eight hours before the execution, the energy of a 
Johannesburg newspaper presented documented 
evidence that one of the twenty-two men had not, 
in fact, been anywhere within fifty miles of the scene 
of the clash with the police. An injunction was 
granted and the innocent man released. 

After the hearing of the case had gone through 
the preparatory stage in the Magistrate’s Court, the 
twenty-two were committed for trial in the High 
Court, where the case was heard and the men con- 
demned; and yet, all through this process designed 
to protect the innocent from a possible error in law, 
an innocent man, together with the “guilty,” had 
been condemned to death by hanging. Admittedly, 
every country, at some moment of national anger, 
will be obsessed by a hanging mania, particularly 
after the murder of a national hero or the killing of 
a policeman, but even accepting this mass hysteria, 
a similar instance in another place would have 
raised doubts as to the individual guilt of the re- 
maining twenty-one men. The newspaper was 
satisfied with its boy scout accomplishment and 
overlooked the enormity of the morality it had ex- 
posed. I thought it was reasonable to suppose that 
the innocence of that one man was sufficient to 
intrude an element of doubt; the law specifies that 
guilt must be proved beyond any possible shadow 
of a doubt. 

But South Africa, black and white, wanted a 
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hanging: the whites, from an enraged sense of 
vengeance, and the blacks, to dissociate themselves 
from the barbarism of the act. Twenty-one lives for 
five. 


iz BECAME a mounting difficulty for me, even with 
all my own imperfections, to continue living in the 
same world with these people. We could not look 
at the same thing together. I found the world dis- 
jointed. Yet my arrogance could not persuade me 
into a state of accepting that I alone was right, even 
if everybody else was obviously wrong. My white 
friends who listened to me recount the events of 
the riots responded rather to the hurt I felt; I 
found none who realized the moral I was intending, 
but I understood that they could not do this with- 
out focusing upon themselves the guilt which 
they knew in the final analysis belonged in the 
conscience of every individual white man. A very 
respected friend confronted me with the moral 
principle of civilized man: the law is the law, which 
I understood to mean that all of us must arrange 
ourselves under the will of the law; and I remem- 
bered Jefferson’s stressing that ‘‘for that will to be 
rightful, it must be just.” I refuse to accept the con- 
cept of the infallibility of the law; the law is the will 
of man in his status as the majority, but man. is 
fallible, and this fallibility is inherent in his efforts. 
When man seeks to evade responsibility for his ac- 
tions, he invests the law with portentous infallibility. 

“What about me, Bloke?” my friends have 
charged. “You can’t condemn whites without in- 
cluding me. I have no race prejudice, I don’t be- 
lieve in it. Am I to be condemned with the Afri- 
kaners? What about me?” 

Precisely. What about you? Where were you 
when they crucified my Lord? It was once a gospel 
chant, but it has a relevance for every individual 
man in the locations who has stood aside while the 
tsotsis desecrated the body of a man, in the over- 
developed white unconsciousness of police hooli- 
ganism against the Africans. I may very well pose 
the question: Why should I personally be relegated 
to inferior positions? I do not believe in racial 
discrimination. 

I prefer to believe that this dishonesty is inten- 
tional, perhaps a purposeful invention intended to 
mask the feeling of consciousness of guilt, but I 
refuse to accept my friends as being insensitive; they 
are white, they enjoy the rewards of being white, 
even though they may be resisting responsibility for 
it. Custom and the statute have reserved for them 
all the key positions in our economy and policy; 
they own the land, the industries, the finances, and 
the ways and means of earning a living. And even 
those of the ordinary working class are secured into 
the privileged class by a system of legislation and 














customary divides which confers upon them pres- 
tige and all the symbols of authority, by virtue of 
being white. It is unnecessary for me to look upon 
a white man and be in doubt over his status in our 
society. By his color I will know his class. It is dis- 
honest to pretend otherwise; they are white and I 
am black. 

As I have said, the public image of South Africa 
is white, and this single factor is dramatically il- 
luminated by the white hoboes in the street; they 
have to reach a certain depth of depravity before 
they can confront an African for alms, because the 
African, in the eyes of the upper white caste, is 
lower than the lowest white man. I was accosted by 
a white hobo in Jeppe Street. She was as poor as a 


» «black, and, some would say, dirty black; she was 


=- carrying a thin, dirty, hungry child. I know the 
look of hunger too well. 
“Please, my boy,” she said, devastated by hu- 
miliation. ‘‘Give a sixpence for coffee.” 
~. ‘This scene, her obvious sense of superiority, 
catalyzed a complicated system of responses. Since 
poverty is black, she and I were locked into a com- 
< mon humanity, something which she would not 
acknowledge. She was white, a member of the 
privileged class, and I was black; the traditional 
divides had to be maintained. For me it immedi- 
ately became a crack in the myth of white suprem- 
acy; I was instead in a position of superiority, pos- 
sessed by an authority complex invested upon me 
by her privation. The simple act of a human being 
appealing for assistance was exaggerated into a 
historic episode almost worthy of the complicated 
set.of human relationships of our society. I gave 
-her a shilling. 
In this I was emphasizing my superiority over 
~ her, and yet it was interesting to note that even 
in her destitute moment she did not lose sight of 
the fact that I must be reminded that she was a 
member of the superior race group; this fact she 
impressed by addressing me as ‘“‘boy.” She and I, 
in our moment of battle for superiority, were vic- 
tims responding to race prejudice, which is notori- 
ous for employing a scapegoat psychology; we were 
working out our frustrations on each other, the less 
fortunate members of our society, thus saving our- 
selves the trouble of facing up to the real causes of 
our. condition. 


| 1s this single fact, this pattern of behavior, which 
is responsible for our ostrich mentality. This apathy 
is in all of us. It is most sophisticated in the pro- 
fessional liberals, who are afflicted with a morbid 
. sense of vicarious suffering with the Africans. They 
are the ones who are most psychotic about being 
condemned together with the honest racialists, and 
when I reply that I am oppressed in spite of their 


BLAME ME ON HISTORY __ 


best efforts, they are offended and I am made to 


feel uncharitable. The fact is, the individual white 
South African, because of his moral impotence, has 
become increasingly powerless against the forces of 
apartheid; and because of this initial apathy, T hold 
each one of the whites responsible for the South 
Africa we know today. They are the voters, they 
hold the power in their hands to have done some- 
thing about it, but because apartheid’ held’ the 
promise of advantage for them, they have capitu- 
lated. I have looked among them for a John 
Brown, for one man to stand up and say: “Tt [the 


New Testament] teaches me, further, to remember, oe 


them that are in bonds as bound with mé.” 
There may be those who will accuse me of asking : 
for too much; that is exactly what I am doing, ask- 
ing for too much. I prefer to dispense with eloquent 
quibbles; the Africans are the most brutally op- 
pressed of all the victims of apartheid, and I will 
single out from responsibility for this only those- 
white South Africans who, because of an honest. 
concern for right, will act on the simple fact that 
South Africa is an affront to man’s conscience. I 


have looked among them for those who will die on’ 


the cross proclaiming the dignity of the concept of 
principle. Jesus went into the valley of the lepers. 
John Brown, under the shadow of the hangman’s 
knot, made a point which I submit as a reference to ` 
those liberals with good intentions. fel» 

Now, if it is deemed necessary that I should. forfeit my fe 
life for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle © 
my blood further with the blood of my children. and 
with the blood of millions in this slave country whose. 
rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel and unjust 
enactments, I say, let it be done. : 

Among these liberals are aada personal 
friends I respect in their private capacity as indi- _ 
viduals, but in the public image they are white; | 
they live in white privilege; they have not rejected 
the fruits of being white: they live in “Europeans — 
Only” suburbs, they eat in “Europeans Only” res- 
taurants, recreate themselves in “Europeans Only” 
cinemas, theaters, bars, art galleries, and other 
public places. I have yet to listen to a white South 
African objecting to and rejecting the privileged 
condition of his lot; some have complained about 
my poverty, the slum conditions, but never about 
their inflated opulence. 

I am instead insulted with multiracial tea parties 
where we wear our different racial masks and be- 
come synthetically polite to each other, in a kind of 
masquerade where Africans are being educated 
into an acceptance of their inferior position. The 
masks in the charade are promiscuously polite, 
courtesy becomes a plague, and gradually, by the 
rules of the game, the African is. persuaded to 
understand that he must be humble if he is not to 
antagonize “the growing number of Europeans 
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who are taking an interest in African affairs and 
welfare.” I have smiled benignly, spoken in under- 
tones, and assumed a charm in personality as I 
sipped my tea with an observance of the social 
graces of the upper classes. 

My relations with house servants have invariably 
been complicated. In some of the white homes I 
have come up against silent resentment from Afri- 
cans who felt the indignity of having to wait upon 
another African; some African servants are proud 
of the snobbery of the families for which they work, 
and any lowering of standards is resented, and since 
I am black my presence at table was a serious de- 
preciation of standard. Others seemed to resent an 
extension of a privilege which was denied to them, 
. and sometimes I was looked at with suspicion; I 
had arranged myself on the side of the whites, a 
potential. traitor to their cause. In others there was 
a feeling of pride — one of them had arrived, was 
in effect accepted as good enough to sit at table with 
whites. It was all terribly complicated. 

But essentially I was a curiosity, a main attrac- 
tion, the added inducement in most invitations to a 
party: “‘Bloke is coming.” 


z g Ree is apathy among the Afrikaners, too, who 
are struggling under the moral obligation to justify 
their cause by shouting down criticism from the 
English, the Jews, and the whole world; they see 
themselves maligned and persecuted by people who 
fail to understand the finer details of their unique 
problems. They are the chosen people whom God 
has seen fit to place in authority, government, and 
guidance over the black races, which God, in His 
infinite wisdom, has damned beyond redemption, 
a fate from which they cannot be saved even by the 
dying of Christ on the cross. The Afrikaners know 
for a fact that the Africans are happy in their con- 
dition, that the fermentation of rebellion is the 
work of Communist agitators, the jingo English 
press, and the meddling of Britain and America in 
what is essentially a domestic problem of South 
Africa. The question of the relation between the 
Afrikaner and the African, they maintain, is wholly 
and solely the responsibility of the Afrikaner, a 
matter between him and the God of Calvinism. 
They are genuinely concerned that the whites in the 
rest of the world are neglecting this sacred duty by 

-criticizing them; the Afrikaners see themselves as 
the. last defenders of white civilization and are so 
convinced of the rightness of their course that they 
are arming to fight with their backs against the wall. 

The Afrikaner, they submit, understands the 

_ Native mind and is, moreover, best suited to guide 

the African to a greater realization of his happiness. 

A reasonably intelligent Afrikaner woman, in ab- 





solute sincerity and regard for the Africans in her 
employment, said to me, “‘We are not really bad, 
you know. Take me and my husband ~ we treat 
our Natives very well. And they like us. You know 
how they are always short of money; well, me and 
my husband are always ready to help them. We 
lend them money almost every day.” 

I was not exactly sure what it was she was illus- 
trating, but I restrained myself from insinuating a 
slight correction; my duty was to listen, to observe, 
to analyze without comment the different charac- 
ters who made up our society. But she did overlook 
the fact that if they paid their Natives a living wage, 
the situation she described would have. arisen less 
frequently, 

I concede that the Afrikaner family was not con- 
scious that it was upholding the policy of keeping 
Africans as perpetual dependents who have to work 
for the white man if they are to earn a living, that 
on their earnings the Africans cannot hope to gain 
economic independence from the white man. It is 
an absolute necessity for the maintenance of white 
supremacy that the perpetuity of the structure of 
Native wages must be standardized at its present 
level, so that the African is denied the potential 
power of economic independence which might pre- 
sume for him an equality with the white man. 
The necessary body of Africans required as black 
teachers, doctors, priests, nurses should be discour- 
aged from argument that since they perform services 
equal in academic qualifications to those of the 
whites, they should therefore be entitled to social 
equality. They are therefore paid on a lower scale 
than that of the whites. 

South Africa is guided by a single paramount 
concern, and it is perhaps fitting that the country’s 
most respected statesman should have articulated 
it. General Jan Christian Smuts said: “There are 
certain things about which all South Africans are 
agreed, all parties and all sections, except those who 
are quite mad. The first is that it is a fixed policy to 
maintain white supremacy in South Africa.” It is 
comforting that even “‘those who are quite mad” 
are at least sane about one other paramount issue — 
Native wages. The most articulate critics are the 
liberals, whose remarkable campaign has been 
matched only by their cause; they compiled statistics 
which showed a gloomy picture of the poverty of the 
Africans, but in their own backyards their house 
servants were not paid much better. But, then, of 
course, conscience is like sleeping with a prostitute 
— one is filled with revulsion only after the act. 

Although it is possible there are Afrikaners who 
might have a concern for the Africans, there is also 
the fact that their vote is responsible for the apart- 
heid rule of the Nationalist government. 

There is apathy also among the Africans and the 
other nonwhite groups; they are waiting for a Moses 
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to lead them out of slavery. To some this Moses is 
red, he is white to others, and black only to a few. 
. From the President General of the African National 
Congress to the howlers at the protest meetings, 
there is a fervent hope that the whites will undergo 
a voluntary change of heart, and among these are 
those who believe the United Nations will march 
into South Africa. It is fortunate that Great Brit- 
ain’s filibuster tactics in the United Nations will 
prevent this; the South African militia can repulse 
and rout the United Nations troops. None of the 
A.N.C. conferences has explored, contemplated, or 
‘voted on the issue of an armed revolt, not even in 
jest; the African has not stirred to cancel his cap- 
tivity. He is waiting for Moses; there have been, 
of course, small ripples here and there. We are still 
~- concerned with mouthy resolutions, singsongs, petty 
c quarrels for: leadership, and pathetic slogans like 
“Freedom in our lifetime.” 
It is fashionable for intellectuals to be casually 
committed and. with garbled phrases declare them- 
selves above the banalities of politics. Others pro- 
_. pound philosophies — which are derived from those 


of the white man — to explain the subjugation of 


‘the African, the situation of inferiority imposed 
upon him, his subservient position, as being a his- 
torical sequence, inevitable under the circum- 
stances. The converted insist that the African has 
sinned, offended God as the heathen, disregarding 
< His commandments; they see the unfortunate posi- 
tion of the African as having been willed by God in 
His infinite wisdom, the dispensation of divine 
wrath which shall descend ‘‘even unto the third and 
„the fourth generation.” Apartheid is God’s punish- 


“ment for his. sins. 


¿o In the same tone, the traditionalists pontificate 
-about the Africans’ abandonment of the ways of 
their ancestors, that the acceptance of an alien cul- 
ture has emasculated us, that the gods of our ances- 
tors have cast their shadow on us; they claim that 
the prophets of Africa had warned against this ca- 
lamity. The Messianic myth persists strongly 
among them. The black Christians, the orthodox 
`- faithfuls, are atoning and have become holier than 
the saints; they are waiting for the redemption of 
the Second Coming. They accept their unfortunate 
position as the will of a terrible, vengeful God, hop- 
ing that perhaps with enough prayer the African 
may yet be redeemed. 


I was bewildered by all this apathy, particularly 
as I was passing through a transitional period 
which, for the sake of convenience, I shall refer to 
as the age of bewilderment. I wanted to fight, but 
there were none to share my enthusiasm; I was be- 
wildered to find those who believed in the strength 
of peace, and the disillusionment had a strange 





























effect on me. Perhaps there was another way of 
fighting. I was young, I was looking for a phi- 
losophy, searching for a morality. 

I sought the friendship of those who were older 
than I, and in Solly Godide and Willie Boyce I 
found two who were enviably uncommitted; they _ 
had no politics and seemingly were without compli- a 
cated experiences. We formed into a kind of three _ 
musketeers, concerned ourselves in each other's 
problems, mediating in strained affairs with girls. 
We were later joined by Simon, and he and Solly 
and I became insatiable readers of detective stories; 
in particular those of Leslie Charteris. We were en- 
chanted by ‘“‘The Saint,” and the author could not 
write his books fast enough for us; in between we 
filled in with Raphael Sabatini and‘ Alexandre 
Dumas, and our habit was to exhaust an author, 
then spend hours discussing the books. 

But Simon Templar was to become more than 
the Saint, that infallible, that incorrigible braggar 
he became, in fact, a real living influence; the escape 
image of our frustrations. His philosophy, his 
morality, persuaded itself upon us; the Saint suited 
the temper of my life, served as a cushion against 
the pangs of a discriminating society. I adopted his 
carefree attitudes, and behind the shell of these, 
nothing could touch my life; not the police raids, 
the violence of Sophiatown, not the injustice and 
the humiliation of being black in white So 
Africa; I could defy South Africa by flashing on t 
cynical ‘‘Saintly” smile. 

The Saint fought on the side of the good bloke 
against the bad blokes, and every man,. sal t or 
devil, was called “Bloke,” and this deperson. 
tion appealed to me; thus Solly, Simon, and I slid 
into calling each other Bloke, a label which in 
creasingly found its way into our conversation, Of 
course, everybody around us was also called Blok 
and thus it happened that Solly and Simon man- 
aged to crowd this label onto me. People. began : 
to assume the label for my name, and gradually this- 
label became a part of me I could not discourage; 
it began to overwhelm me, to become.a piece of me, | 
to impose a life of its own upon me. Finally I was to- 
accept it for a far deeper significance than I at the 
time realized. It did not occur to me that in accept-. 
ing this label I was to obliterate my legal name so 
completely that people are surprised that I do have 
another name, something as ordinary as William; a 
and because African mothers are known by the .... 
names of their firstborn children, my mother has ` 
since come to be known as Ma-Bloke. 

Of course, I attempted to protect my legal name, 
insisted on writing it before Bloke, but people re-... 
jected and pushed the William aside, and the in- | 
vasion has been so successful and complete that to- 
day my name is Bloke Modisane. The substitution 
of Bloke for my legal name had to be rationalized, 
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and the older I became, the more sophisticated be- 
came the shield against the thing I was. It suited 
the make-believe world of fantasy I was erecting 
around myself, 

I resolved that if I could not be loved by white 
South Africa, at least I should be feared. The Saint 
and everything which I read served only to re- 
suscitate the loneliness I felt; I wanted more from 
life than I got back in return. The confinement of 
South Africa, the endlessness, the tedium of life in 
the location bloated in me the desire for change; to 
find something new, another way of life, to look 
upon another culture, to satisfy a desperate hope 
that there must exist in this world other people dif- 
ferent from the white South African. Like Lot I 
wandered in desperation, searching for ten people 
in the Sodom and Gomorrah that was South Africa, 
because in spite of everything that was indoctri- 
nated into me, in spite of my color, I believed that 
I belonged to the enormous family of man. 


I BECAME screamingly lonely as I sat through the 
travelogues in the cinema; they were invariably in 
color, usually about some island away from the 
prejudice of man. Every cinema ticket I bought was 
a few hours away from South Africa, and the ur- 
gency for this peace was so great that I was literally 
raised inside the cinema. Every characterization I 
saw on the screen seemed to leave its mark on me. 
The performances of Spencer Tracy, in particular, 
filled me with a special kind of nobility; there was 
something Christlike in the very way he looked, in 
every character he portrayed; he seemed to repre- 
sent forme the spirit of man, the pure concept of 
goodness, defenseless against the connivance of evil. 
I felt that as a man Spencer Tracy was good. 

My waking life has never been at ease since the 

Tuesday night, long ago, when I saw Ronald Col- 
man in Lost Horizon; tears of anger blurred my vision 
as. the film emphasized with sober detail the des- 
perate need for a Shangri-La, and for months the 
thoughts depressed me to the verge of suicide. I 
am not certain I have survived that feeling. From 
that moment my life became acutely dominated 
by the lust to wander, to follow the dust until I 
am one with the grains of the dust in a Shangri-La 
away from the smallness of man. 
«After seeing James Hilton’s idyllic story on the 
screen, I became emotionally restless, began to feel 
more sharply the futility of being black in a white 
man’s world. I made inquiries about joining the 
merchant navy; I wanted to lose myself in the vast, 
flowing, deceptive calm of the sea, but the liberal 
government of General J. C. Smuts would not allow 
me even that. 

My detractors have selected to interpret the de- 





sire to lose myself as a cowardly flight from apart- 
heid in the hope of finding -a milder political cli- 
mate; it was pointless to explain that I hate people, 
and it was from them that I was running. Friends 
confronted me with the physical fact of my color, 
that I will never be free of it or escape the prejudice 
against it. I would find it in England, in America, 
Russia, India, everywhere. 

“What will you do?” they said. “Will you run 
all your life?” 

I wanted to shut my eyes and scream: Yes! I will 
die searching. A man must bear the infirmities of 
his friends. I can barely understand this thing which 
will not let me be, I cannot sink my taproots any- 
where; perhaps it is true that I am seeking for a 
cosmic existence, that in tangible terms this search 
is unreal, that even my needs and desires are in- 
constant. Perhaps someday I will come to learn 
to live with my color, to harness the motor of the 
thing which pumps and drives me on; until then 
I will be generated along this lonely road where I 
scream noises and the loneliness echoes the screams 
back at me. Along this road I must walk alone; 
the screaming and shouting — the monologue in 
C sharp — are too frightening and personal. The 
line between fantasy and reality becomes less and 
less distinct; I cannot tell my friends from my ene- . 
mies; everything is fading into dust. As the cofin- 
of my father had disappeared into the dust. 

I am frightened by the eternity of endlessness: I 
hate long journeys; death terrifies me; and when the 
Native commissioner spoke the marriage vows, 
the dread of ‘“‘till death do you part” was suffocat- 
ing. I wanted to run. But Fiki seemed like my 
best hope in the search for peace and stability, and 
because of the selfishness of my purpose I committed 
a mortal sin against her; in disregard of her safety, 
sanity, and right as an individual human being, I 
rushed her into marriage. I had been concerned 
primarily with the salvation of Bloke Modisane, 
and succeeded in destroying her, splintering her 
comfortable, uncomplicated. life. She wanted a 
husband, a home, and children; I wanted to run 
because there was no such thing as a normal exist- 
ence for the children of Ham. 

The confinement of the marriage became an- 
other of those chains which the government ‘was 


riveting on me, and in reacting against South. 


Africa I found myself reacting against our marriage. 
It was an irritation I began to resent; and I became 
disgusted with myself for the confinement of the 
marriage. I could not discuss it with Fiki; it was 
difficult to explain that although I hated the impli- 
cations of our marriage I loved her. She was 
ecstatic with happiness; it seemed a shame to dis- 
turb that tranquillity. Then, more and more, with 
time, I became demonic with envy. What right 
had she to happiness? What right has any black 
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coon to happiness? How uncomplicated life was 
for her; why not for me? Perhaps if I tried. Des- 
perately. To forget, to pretend. But I could not 
pretend the blackness from my hand. 

I was. conscious of the subtle manifestation of 
frustration, that it breeds in the homes of people 
who fill their houses with children; but it left me 
impotent. I persuaded myself that no man has the 
right to commit a woman to him if he cannot ae 
antee for her and his children a life of dignity; it 
was cruel and hideous to the children, particularly 
ican children, who must forever remain as 
ng more than rented fixtures in the South 
an bazaar. 

But there was sanctuary in the cinema, and even 

a though I was segregated in the Indian-owned 

- ¢inemas, I managed to lose myself into the dark- 
ness, and in the dark I could not see my hand. 












IL Hottywoop had intended to influence the de- 
velopment of a particular kind of person, I am that 
product; the tinsel morality, the repressed violence, 

-the technicolor dreams — these are the things I 
absorbed in the name of culture. They were avail- 
sable. The theaters and galleries discriminated 
against me; I am well into my thirties, and I have 
-yet-to see a full production of ballet or opera, even 
though South Africa has ballet and opera seasons 
’*to which the world’s best talent is invited. I have 
¿stood in front of the His Majesty’s Theatre in Com- 
‘missioner Street looking at stills of the Italian 
Opera Company, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Com- 
any, the Old Vic, and then rushed to read the 
vs. When Julius Katchen and Campoli came 
perform with the Johannesburg Symphony Or- 
- chestra, I went out to buy recordings of the works 
i they were going to perform, and through Roy 

Carter, a friend working at Recordia, I met both 

artists and had them autograph my records to me 
personally. In a sense, this made up for the frustra- 

tion of not seeing them in a live performance. 
When John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger came to 
South Africa, Mr. Carr, chairman of Non-European 
Affairs, in his unfettered arrogance as the guardian 
“of the morals of nine million Africans, decided 
against a special staging of the play for us because 
the play was too immoral. I had read the play. 

Jeanne and Malcolm Hart introduced me to Alan 

Dobie, the British actor invited to play Jimmy 

Porter. Alan Dobie negotiated an arrangement for 

me to watch the play through a hole at the back of 

the auditorium, and, with due respects to Mr. 

Carr, my morals survived the play. I gained far 

‘more culturally than I lost morally. Alan Dobie’s 

performance was something that nobody has the 

right to deny to anybody. 
















































BLAME ME ON HISTO 


The Union of Southern African Artists and the. 
Arts Federation, the two nonracial bodies founded 
in Johannesburg for the free dissemination of cul- _ 
ture between the black and the white races, ‘a. kind 
of domestic cultural ere ange „took up the 


AA 

one in every six shows should be for a ‘nonwhite 
audience. The limitations of this generous’ arrange- 
ment were exposed by Tommy Steele, Britains 
golden boy of the big beat musical anarchy, who 
claimed that since he was not a member of Equity, 
he was therefore not bound to the ruling: 

Tommy Steele’s recalcitrance particularly satis- 
fied traditional white opinion, which had already - 
become concerned over the spectacle of white teen- 
agers following black penny-whistle troupes to the — 
zoo lake in Johannesburg and dancing side by side 
with black teen-agers; the racialists saw the pen 
whistle kwela music as an evil threatening to dis. 
rupt the South African way of life when, in 1958, 
a Johannesburg newspaper published a reader’s 
letter which ended with: “the white and the black 
youth are beginning to understand each other. 
Although they play and dance apart, there was no 
hate.” 

Although the Union of Southern African Artists 
and the Arts Federation realized that they could 
not persuade theater managers to open their. doors 
to nonwhite audiences — the managements claimed. 
that they were bound by regulations to construct 
separate entrances and separate amenities such as i 
lavatories if they were to admit black audiences — _ 
Equity was requested to explain to its members that 
special performances for black audiences would. 
have to be on noncontract days. The limitations — 
of such an arrangement could not be realized in 
London; managements argued, persuasively, that it. 
was hazardous to dismantle, transport, and erect- 
sets in another theater for one performance only, ..— 
and then reverse the process to the original theater. ` 
It was a difficult problem, sometimes’ solved ‘at the 
end of the run; but the managements usually 
crowded the contracted period so closely that. the 
only free opportunity for a special nonwhite show 
would fall after the contracted period. 

Yehudi Menuhin, the best-loved musician among 
black audiences, realizing this tactic of the booking 
managements, sacrificed his Sundays and spent 
them giving solo recitals to us; the white musicians 
of the Johannesburg Symphony Orchestra were 
not persuaded by the moral stand of Equity. During - 
the Johannesburg Festival the program. of the 
London Symphony Orchestra was so crowded that 
the only appearance available before a black audi- 
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HE purpose of this suggested trial 
Poa is to demonstrate, by 
your own actual experience, four things 
highly important for every reading family. 
‘First, that membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Clubis a certain way to keep 
from missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, the new books you fully intend 
to read; second, that you will pay on the 
average 20% Jess for those books you 
want than you otherwise’ would; third, 
that you will have a wide choice—more 
than 200 books a year; and. fourth, that 
under the Club’s new Book-Dividend sys- 
tem you will be acquiring useful or beau- 
tiful volumes—and fine high-priced sets— 
for trifling sams. 


* HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The an- 
swer to that natural question is that the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system is compara- 
ble to the traditional profit-sharing sys- 
tems of consumer cooperatives. The Club 
regularly sets aside from its income what 
is termed its Book-Dividend Fund. As this 


total accumulates it is invested for the 
benefit of members in large editions. of 
high-priced library volumes—beautiful art 
books, indispensable reference works, prac- 
tical and useful books in many fields, liter- 
ary classics both old and new, and costly 
multi-volume sets like the one pictured 
here. These are the Club’s Book-Dividends. 
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simple. With every Club Selection or al- 
ternate you buy you receive one Book- 
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nominal sum—in most cases only $1— 
for one of the Book-Dividends, You make 
your choice from a Book-Dividend Cata- 
log (revised several times a year). More 
than a hundred different volumes are at 
present available, and others are con- 
stantly being added; nearly every month 
a new one is announced. Members are 
free to choose among them, getting 
as many as their purchases permit. 
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ence was a Saturday morning rehearsal. I was 
present to listen to a full-blown tuning of an or- 
chestra; I had never realized what a noisy job it is. 
It was my first experience in the presence of a live 
symphony orchestra, but as it turned out, it was 
also the most irritating; after the tuning up the 
orchestra rehearsed bits of movements which were 
repeated over and over until, in the end, I walked 
out in disgust. 

It was also during the festival that I almost saw 
my first ballet, but the nearest I got to realizing 
this dream was to watch Dame Margot Fonteyn, 
in tight jeans, rehearsing sequences of the ballet 
she was going to dance before the exclusive white 
audience. At least the loosening-up exercises were 
varied. 

When I became music critic for Golden City Post 
my column declared hostilities against manage- 
ments and artists who lacked the moral integrity 
of Yehudi Menuhin. In a boxed item under the 
head “We Didn’t See - Why Not?,” I campaigned 
against every show which came to Johannesburg 
for which a date had not been announced for us; 
and with the cooperation of British Equity, the 
artists, and the vigilant energy of the Union of 
Southern African Artists and the Arts Federation, 
we saw a complete performance of The Pajama 
Game, and this after a prolonged nagging at the 
management. But it was Tommy Steele who posed 
perhaps the most unpleasant confrontation; I at- 
tacked him in my column in a story under the head- 
line “The High Price of Steele’? when, after a two- 
week siege, Mr. Steele announced a performance 
for us at a guaranteed fee of two thousand pounds. 
My column protested by submitting that a thousand 
Africans would have to pay two guineas each to 
meet his demand, and in my appeal, larded with 
principles and importuning his sense of justice, I 
drew his attention to the scale of Native wages — 
that two guineas represented more than three 
quarters of the weekly wages of most Africans. 
The Union of Southern African Artists, which is 
starved for funds, assumed responsibility and came 
out of it with a large deficit. 

The visits to South Africa of American jazz 
musicians — Tony Scott in 1957 and the Bud 
Shank Quartet in 1958 — marked the most striking 
advance in the new deal for Africans. The rebellious 
disposition of Tony Scott amounted to what can 
only be described, in South African terms, as cul- 
tural subversion; he challenged the morality of 
apartheid by making a public announcement, on 
discovering that his concert was before an all-white 
audience, threatening, if necessary, to break his 
contract if it meant playing to segregated audiences. 
He consented to appear before an all-black audi- 
ence, which, as he explained, would ‘‘even up the 
score.” Then he confronted the promoters of the 
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show with the demand to play only to integrated 
audiences. The venue for his third Johannesburg 
appearance was the Witwatersrand University 
great hall, where mixed audiences were permitted, 
provided the promoters satisfied the condition of 
segregated seating arrangements. 

That night, on stage, Tony Scott defied another 
of those unwritten South African laws by introduc- 
ing Kippie Moeketsi, the African alto saxophone 
player, and Johannesburg must have gasped as, 
perhaps for the first time in that city, black and 
white stood side by side on stage in a public hall. 
Those of us in the hall waited with sweating palms 
for developments, but what in South Africa had 
been built up into a monstrosity was reduced to the 
innocuous thing that it always has been. We of- 
fered up silent admiration for the man who had the 
courage to defy the philosophy of a nation, and we 
canonized him as the first man who publicly re- 
fused to accommodate what we held to be a funda- 
mental wrong; Tony Scott’s unafraid sense of justice 
is something which the Africans will talk about with 
respect for a long time. And before he left he agreed 
to make records with an African penny-whistle 
troupe. 

The Bud Shank Quartet gave a very successful 
and satisfying concert at the Bantu Men’s Social 
Centre, perhaps the only hall in Johannesburg 
where a mixed audience is truly integrated; the 
races of South Africa sat together, and Western 
civilization has not suffered from the experience. 

The striking feature of these two visits was that 
the Africans felt — because Tony Scott and Bud 
Shank, with his quartet, spent several hours of most 
days mixing with black musicians, listening to their 
music, and recording with them — that for once 
they were the essential South Africans; and after 
these experiments white South African jazz musi- 
cians began turning up at African jazz afternoons — 
what are called, in the trade, jam sessions. 


I WANTED more than the excitement ot the senses; 
the doors into the art galleries, the theaters, the 
world of ballet, opera, classical music, were shut in 
my face because I am black, and because of this 
fact I am not considered capable of appreciating 
culture. It was decided I am not sufficiently civi- 
lized to benefit emotionally and intellectually 
from the halls of culture; in any case, it was an 
alien culture, and I was encouraged instead to 
develop and cultivate an appreciation for my own 
culture of the shield and the assegai, of ancestral 
gods, drums, mud huts, and half-naked women 
with breasts as hard as green mangoes, but these 
were the things for which I was declared to be a 
savage and not worthy of the “‘benefits’’ of Western 
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culture. And while I was encouraged to look back 
to the kraal, to revive the image of the noble savage, 
I was nevertheless expected to conduct myself in a 
civilized manner, to conform to the stereotype 
which answers to ‘‘boy.? I was alienated and re- 
jected by a culture which at the same time imposed 
upon me an observance of its values, but there was 
always present the provision that if I was law- 
abiding and accepted the denials of this discrimin- 
ating civilization, that if I conducted myself — 
even though I was a subhuman — like a civilized 
man, I might, God willing, be accepted and wel- 
comed into the exclusive club in about two thou- 
sand years. It took the white man that long to 
develop to its present degree of excellence his civili- 
zation, unique in time and space. 

And until such time as I shall have satisfied the 
requirements in regard to the time factor (I some- 
times think that time is the imperative factor), it 
shall be considered an impertinence for me to arro- 
gate to myself a pretension for Western musical 
forms, art, and drama. I am not ready for them; an 
early plunge might leave me bewildered. But I am 
a freak, I do presume an appreciation for Western 
music, art, drama, and philosophy; I can rational- 
ize as well as the whites, and using their own system 
of assumptions, I presume myself civilized and then 
set about to prove it by writing a book with the title 
Blame Me on History, which is an assumption that if 
I am a freak it should not be interpreted as a failure 
of their education for a Caliban but a miscalcula- 
tion of history. But this is heresy, a subversive plot 
of history against well-established South African 
systems of beliefs. 

Except that I do not care to be South African. 
The white men can take their South Africa and 
hand it back to the animals; perhaps they can find 
a way to live together under the will of a law which 
shall be acceptable to all — that the strong shall 
prey upon the weak. Man has failed. His principles 
have no integrity; his laws accommodate the in- 
equality of man. The annihilation of the Aztecs in 
Mexico and the Incas in Peru by the Spaniards, 
the extermination of the Red Indians in North 
America and the Maoris in New Zealand by the 
English, the obliteration of the Hottentots by the 
Dutch indicate that the white men did believe 
themselves so superior, and their civilization so 
unique, and others so inferior that they had very 
little compunction in exterminating them with the 
same disregard as one destroys vermin. 

I do not care to be South African, nor do I par- 
ticularly feel myself persuaded to become a Chris- 
tian in accordance with the doctrine of a faith so 
heavily putrified by the ethics of Calvinism. The 
eee Beimid Church, and its phalanges, has 
is Tone i jei ere: belief in predestination, which 

an a Justification of the condem- 
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nation of the majority of humanity to exploitation 
by the few on whom God has been pleased to plaster 
His grace. The precepts of race domination are 
founded within the doctrines of the Dutch Reformed 
churches, and their cause is championed by disci- 
ples like Reverend N. P. J. Steyn of Krugersdorp, 
who is reported to have received a double doctorate 
from London University for submitting a thesis 
which demonstrated that apartheid, as applied to 
the native races of South Africa, is a God-given 
command that is scriptural, legal, just, and fair. 

This pronouncement is not to be confused with 
the expectorant rantings of a fanatic; for the Afri- 
kaner race this is scriptural truth. The Prime Min- 
ister, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, in his inaugural speech, 
said: “We firmly believe that all will be well with 
our country and our people because God rules. It 
must be stated at the onset that we — as believing 
rulers in a religious country — will seek our strength 
and guidance in the future, as in the past, from Him 
who controls the destinies of nations.” 

The reason the intellectual storm troopers of 
apartheid cannot see the fight as anything but that 
between black and white is that at the moment it is 
the blood of the black man which is allowed to 
stream over the earth of the country because of the 
imbalance of power. The battle is raging fiercely 
between, in this corner, civilization, which is white, 
and in this corner, barbarism, which is black; or, 
if you will, between Christianity, which is white, 
and heathendom, which is black. Shake hands and 
come out hating. 


I was born into a Christian home of Christian 
parents; my mother was a devotee who went to 
church every Sunday. I was baptized and con- 
firmed into the Lutheran Church, Berlin Mission, 
learned the catechism, and sang in the church choir. 
I remember that as a boy I was scrubbed with a 
brush, my ash-gray itching skin rubbed with Vase- 
line, and I was rushed regularly to Sunday school 
for religious instruction. At the end of the annual 
term I was awarded, for unbroken attendance, a 
picture of Jesus Christ; it was a picture showing the 
Ascension, and I prized it highly because it was 
something I had earned. 

I received a primary education in a Dutch Re- 
formed Mission School in Meyer Street, Sophia- 
town, where every morning the lessons started with 
a prayer and religious instruction. At home, many 
years ago, there was a prayer for every meal and 
every night before going into bed — always the 
same prayers. I was raised by Ma-Bloke to be a 
dutiful Christian, and my rebellion was not her 
fault. When I became older I began to challenge 


the very philosophy of Christianity and embarrassed 
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helped the mind in the understanding of the under- 
lying truth behind these acts. 

There was little consolation in the statement of 

the Bishop of Pretoria that the ‘‘separatist churches 
revive heathen customs,” that ‘‘they mix religion 
and nationalism,” that “they are a threat to Chris- 
tianity.”” There is this physical fact that more than 
half a million Africans have separated into inde- 
pendent churches. 
t This is the fact I discovered in the magazine 
inquiry for Drum when I was assigned to find out 
the facts behind the breakaway churches; the inten- 
tion of the story was to find out whether black 
Christians and white Christians were, in fact, 
brothers in Christ. It was a rhetorical question: 
every journalist in that editorial meeting knew the 
answer; so did I, and so did every black man in 
South Africa. But Drum wanted a prestige story for 
its anniversary issue, and it was decided to attack 
the institution closed to the hearts of the man in the 
street, to confront the white Christians: How are 
your religious prejudices? How tolerant are you in 
practice? 

The investigation was to spread over two install- 
ments: the first, examining the extent of the break- 
away movement, and the second, the physical 
reasons behind the black rebellion from white con- 
trol. The inquiry took me into the world of stormy 
religious sessions, of picturesque revivals, the color- 
ful rituals, the free involvements, to biblical bap- 
tismals at the river, and brought me face-to-face 
with the demigods of religious big business and the 
excitement of informal Christianity. I spoke to the 
self-styled bishops, the prophets, the faith healers, 
all the characters in the colorful world, and at 
times was involved in the drama of the separatist 
movement. And because of the training I had re- 
ceived on Drum, I approached the story with all the 
detachment and the cynicism of a hard-boiled 
journalist. I was superior; the whole movement 
was a circus; I was above it all and vaguely laughing 
at them. 

I attended several church meetings, faith-healing 
ceremonies, and baptismals, and found myself in a 
world I never dreamed existed; the ritual was excit- 
ing and colorful, and there was a kind of showman- 
ship and joyousness behind the pulpit which made 
this Christianity commercial. I was to find myself 
admitting that if Christianity was anything like this 
— a joyous noise unto the Lord — then I could 
allow myself to be reconverted. The sermons were 
animated and invariably attended by histrionics; 
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the congregation sang happy songs to a rhythmic 
chant of handclapping, and as the spirit moved 
them they went into epileptic fits, into howling 
shrieks which would have seemed more appropriate 
in a sanatorium for the bewildered; they stood in 
athletic trances or collapsed in the aisles, possessed 
with fainting spells. The excitement generated 
from the pulpit probably intended the reaction in 
the aisles. 

The second of the magazine stories on the ques- 
tion of color bar in the churches was to be an inves- 
tigation into the state of the white churches; the 
article was to be titled “Brothers In Christ?” It 
had been decided during those editorial conferences 
— at which all the major stories were planned — 
that this story was to be of far more importance in 
scope and depth. It was ironic, though, that I, a 
self-confessed non-Christian, should be sent into 
the Church to test the validity of Christian brother- 
hood. 

The challenge was far more important to me than 
the editor realized; it was to be for me the oppor- 
tunity to confirm my convictions, in terms above 
those of the emotional. I had found the need to 
satisfy my intellect that the stand I had taken was 
moral, that the denunciations I was screaming 
against the Church had substance, not just the 
impatience of youthful enthusiasm. A man does 
not throw over the second greatest possession, which 
has kept him secure in the visionary and the moral 
sphere, as though it were a careless trifle. 

The question of my relationship with God was 
something I had to resolve myself, a matter of per- 
sonal conscience, so I locked my secret behind the 
flash of a smile. Man had failed me, Christianity 
had betrayed me, and I walked alone with my God 
in the loneliness to which man had committed me. 

I accepted the challenge of the story, and as it 
turned out, this was the single event in my life which 
was to be the shadow whose influence spread long 
over me. In the divine sanctity of the houses of 
worship I saw Christian charity at work. I was 
shocked into a state of trauma by the unashamed 
Godlessness of the white Christians, who empha- 
sized clearly that they were essentially white and 
incidentally Christian. 

The simple and seemingly inoffensive action of 
going into white churches was to change my whole 
life. It brought me fame in equal measure and 
proportion to the vindictiveness of the police de- 
partment, which was to force me to choose perma- 
nent exile from the country of my birth. 
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A SLOW NIGHT AU RELAIS 
REDFORD 


BY POLLY 


I do not understand how a two- 
star Paris restaurant, the kind Mi- 
chelin calls grande tradition, came to 
be in the Gare de l'Est. The quarter 
is far from fashionable; like railroad 
station districts in any city, it is a 
jumble of transient hotels, bus termi- 
nals, tobacco and novelty shops, all- 
night bars, luggage stores, news- 
stands, and noisy cafés full of sol- 
diers. The station itself is vast and 
grimy, one of those nineteenth- 
century temples to railway gods who 
gloried in high ceilings and endless 
ticket windows. During evening 
rush hours the whole building and 
the streets around it are filled with 
frantic crowds of commuters push- 
ing their way toward suburban 
trains which serve the dormitory 
towns along the Marne. 

Dodging porters and baggage 
trains, one enters the restaurant 
through a door embossed with heavy 
brass letters saying ‘‘Relais Gastro- 
nomique de la Gare de |’Est,” and 
everything changes. There is a red 
carpet and a luxurious hush. There 
is a white-gloved attendant and 
a polished wooden elevator which 
rises majestically to the second floor, 
where a dignitary in a dress suit 
bows, then leads the way through 


a lobby, down a hall, past a series of 
framed menus commemorating pre- 
war banquets, to a large dining 
room. 

It is a place for serious eating. 

My husband and I dined there 
one Friday evening. It was early, 
seven o’clock, and we were the 
first customers. We sat quite alone 
among vacant tables with four men 
to wait on us: a senior waiter to dis- 
cuss the menu, write down our order, 
and light the brandy should we de- 
cide on rognons flambés; a sommelier 
to bear the wine card, recommend 
vintages, and smell the corks; a 
junior waiter to serve each dish and 
refill our wineglasses; a busboy to 
bring water and remove plates. 
This, plus bright lights, heavy nap- 
kins, and the display of pièces montées, 
pâtés, patisserie, chaudfroids, fruits, 
cheeses, and boiled lobsters pyra- 
mided on a center table, is grande 
tradition. 

But grandest of all was the som- 
melier, M. Le Bail — handsome and 
resplendent with a massive silver 
chain around his neck and an 
antique tastevin hanging from it. 
He wore a winegrower’s dark-blue 
smock, exquisitely tailored, laun- 
dered, and pressed. 
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“Madame, Monsieur.” He bowed 
and smiled. Just the right sort of 
smile — it indicated we had been 
there before, he recognized us, per- 
haps even liked us a little, though we 
weren’t important clients. “A little 
aperitif this evening?” 

“Thank you, no. But Monsieur 
would like to see the wine list,” said 
I in my Miami French; then added 
shamelessly, ‘This is our last night 
in Paris, and we shall require expert 
counsel because Monsieur wants 
something rare, a bottle he could 
not possibly find in America.” 

M. Le Bail shot us a quick pro- 
fessional glance — possibly we were 
not as shabby as we looked? — then 
withdrew, saying it would be a 
pleasure to discuss the matter when 
we had ordered dinner. 

“What did you tell him?” asked 
my husband suspiciously. He speaks 
no French but is good at reading 
expressions. 

“I just told him you wanted some- 
thing special, but when I say it in 
French it doesn’t come out the 
same.” 

The junior waiter appeared brief- 
ly, bringing a basket of bread cov- 
ered with a starched white napkin. 

“Besides,” I continued, breaking 
off a crust, “we may not be impor- 
tant customers, but we’re the only 
customers, so why not make the 
most of it?” 

Thinking of the coming bottle and 
our early-morning plane, we chose 
a rather conservative dinner. The 
senior waiter went to place our 
order, and M. Le Bail returned car- 
rying his wine list. 

This wine list is what brought us 
to the Relais. Other restaurants 
have wine cards, but the Relais 
has a book bound in red leather, 
because some forty pages are needed 
to list all the wines in its remarkable 
cellars. Each chapter — Moselle, 
Champagne, Chablis, Côte de 
Beaune, Côtes du Rhone, and so 
forth — is illustrated with woodcuts 
of vineyard scenes. To my husband 
this book is more enthralling than 
a Shakespeare folio, for he is a wine 
enthusiast and can tell you all the 
Burgundy communes, even if he 
can’t pronounce them. The mo- 
ment M. Le Bail handed it to him 
he was completely absorbed. M. Le 
Bail and I were virtually alone. 

Filling in the silence, he began 
politely, “You are interested in 
wine?” 

“Oh, yes,” said I, ‘‘Last month 
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That eggbeater contraption is a flying machine. 


Leonardo Da Vinci designed it 
back in the 15th century. He felt fly- 
ing was an art. 

O. K., so as a flyer he was a 
great painter. But we like his spirit. 

You can paint, fly, play a violin 
or walk a tightrope with all the cold 
efficient precision in the world. And 
leave your customers cold, too. 

Or, you can do it with warmth 


and vigor and color. 

Like Leonardo. 

Precision has its place but Alitalia 
believes it belongs up in the cockpit 
with the pilot. 

And Alitalia (typically Italian) be- 
lieves the romance and fun of flying 
and travel belong back in the cabin 
with the passengers. 

So it is. 


But don't take our word for it. Ask 
your Travel Agent for reservation: 
and see for yourself. 

Spoil yourself on one of our daily 
flights to London or Milan or Rome 
Super DC-8 Jet service from New 
York, Boston, Chicago andMontreal 


ALITALIA S 


AIRLINES 











Serving 78 cities in 46 nations on 6 continents. 





PHOTOGRAPH: CARROLL SEGHERS II FROM ‘*ADVENTURES IN WILLIAMSBURG’ * 


Autumn Dance 


‘The swirling leaves of autumn typify the 


eighteenth century, for this was the age 
of graceful minuets. It was also the time 
of powdered wigs, farthingales and knee 
breeches. Today the spirit of colonial 
times lives on in Williamsburg. Inciden- 
tally, you can stay next to the historic 
area in the famous Williamsburg Inn or 
Lodge with the past just outside your 
door. As an added treat there’s a new 
Robert Trent Jones 18-hole golf course. 
You'll love the life of Williamsburg in | 
autumn. Come soon and see. 


For color brochure and rates at 
Williamsburg Inn, Lodge, The Motor 
House, write Mr. G. A. Wright, Good- 
win Bldg., Williamsburg, Virginia, 
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we spent three days in Beaune, 
drove up the Moselle Valley, and 
went to the wine fair at Colmar.” 

This was not quite the answer he 
expected, and it thawed him a little. 
‘Colmar! I was there myself for the 
opening.” 

We compared notes on the wine 
fair. He told me he attended offi- 
|cially for the wine stewards’ union 
and as head of the Concours du 
Meilleur Sommelier, so I asked 
him what the contest was. 

“It is a national competition, 
Madame, open to sommeliers from 
every part of France. Winners in 
each district come to Paris each 


x |year for the finals.” 


“You mean a championship, just 
|as in golf or tennis? And you are 
the head of it?” 

‘Precisely, Madame” — he put 
his hand over his tastevin — “‘and 
I am not only the director but the 
founder.” 

M. Le Bail had thawed; I had 
him now, but he had me, too. I 
listened, fascinated, while he ex- 
plained the three categories of com- 
petitors, compagnons-sommeliers, maî- 
tres d hôtel verseurs, and patrons-restau- 
rateurs. All compete before local 
in Lille, Colmar, Angers, 
Paris, Bordeaux, Dijon, Lyon, Mar- 
seilles, and Perpignan, and are 
graded on a point system: up to 
twenty points for technical knowl- 
edge of wines, brandies, and li- 
queurs; twenty points for style in 
presenting and serving wines; thirty 
points for liqueur identification; 
thirty points for beauty and elo- 
[quence of reasoning in favor of 
| liqueurs at the end of the meal. 

At that moment my husband 
emerged from the wine list and said 
that since I had ordered sweet- 
breads and he had ordered chicken 
we were committed to white wine, 
and while Chablis was a possibility, 
tonight he personally felt like some- 
‘thing more full-bodied, a little less 
steely. Pouilly-Fuissé was out of the 
question because we had three cases 
of Drouhin’s at home. This speech 
was obviously not meant for me, so 
I translated. 

Bending over the book, M. Le 
Bail produced a gold pencil and 
pointed to a Meursault-Charmes 
1959; 

“Too flowery for my wife,” said 
Monsieur, taking the bit in his 
| teeth. 

I translated this and murmured, 
“Twelve points, dear.”’ 
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“What are you talking about?” 

“Later,” I muttered, as M. Le 
Bail’s pencil came to rest at Puligny- 
Montrachet. 

My husband said this was noble 
(I translated), more than noble, 
it was to him the king of white Bur- 
gundies, never would he forget the 
bottle we had at Beaune; and M. 
Le Bail said yes, though perhaps 
“queen”? would better describe a 
white wine which, no matter how 
glorious (I translated), could never 
have the masculine richness of the 
reds — but how about a Corton- 
Charlemagne instead? 

“Seventeen points for refutation 
of counterarguments,” I said under 
my breath, and my husband said 
(I translated) he was tempted, but 
that Corton, though further north, 
was still on the Côte de Beaune, and 
that he had hoped M. Le Bail could 
offer him something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

M. Le Bail adjusted the silver 
chain around his neck and an- 
nounced that if Monsieur (I trans- 
lated) wished to leave the Côte de 
Beaune entirely, he, Le Bail, could 
promise him something most un- 
usual, a bottle available nowhere 
else in Paris. It came from the Côte 
de Nuits, from Chambolles, no less, 
and though unclassified, some ex- 
perts considered it superior to many 
of the classified Meursaults. It was 
a Musigny — but a white Musigny! 

There was a short pause — rather 
dramatic, I thought. 

“I. have never heard of it,” said 
Monsieur, yielding like a prince, 
“and I would appreciate the chance 
of trying a bottle.” 

When I told M. Le Bail this he 
smiled, took his gold pencil, and 
made a hieroglyph on a small pad of 
paper. ‘“‘You will never regret your 
choice, Monsieur,’ he said gen- 
erously, and went off to attend to 
the wine. 

The junior waiter, who had been 
standing in the wings for some time, 
now came with the first course. 

“Whats all the foofaraw about 
points?”’ asked my husband, break- 
ing off a piece of bread and covering 
it with terrine de Body. 

Between slices of saumon fumé, I 
told him about the contest. ‘‘So you 
see what you’ve been up against. 
The man’s a big shot in the Union 
des Sommeliers and head of the 
wine stewards’ championship be- 
sides.” 

“I may be only a tourist, and an 


American at that, but I am still the| 
customer,” he said firmly, and took | 
another bite. 

The busboy brought a bucket of 
ice on a stand; our Musigny, 
wrapped in a white napkin, was 
already in it. ‘‘M. Le Bail thought 
you might be interested in this, 
Madame,” he said, and handed me 
a little gray book with a big black 
title, Code du Sommelier. 

“Its a handbook for the journey- 
man wine steward,” said I, leafing 
through it, ‘‘and it shows all the 
different glasses, and tells you the 
right temperatures for serving wines, 
and which were the greatest years, 
and what to offer when your cus- 
tomer has ordered truffles or escar- | 
gots.” I speared another slice of 
salmon. ‘‘And this separate sheet 
gives all the rules for the national 
championships. You can see here 
that the juries are made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Sommeliers’ Union, 
of the National Committee for 
French Liqueurs, and of wine- 
growers’ associations, as well as of 
press, radio and television, and 
reputable gastronomes.” 

“Just how does one get to be a 
reputable gastronome?”’ 

Before I could think of a snappy 
comeback, the senior waiter came 
to see if everything was satisfactory. 
I told him it was. 

“So M. Le Bail has spoken of his 
famous concours?” he asked, catching 
sight of the Code du Sommelier. ‘‘Ah, 
Madame, that is really something 
to see; those finals on television — 
what suspense !”’ 

I tried to picture it, but could not. 
“It’s the tests I don’t quite under- 
stand,’ I admitted. ‘‘What, for CUTTING A TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
example, is liqueur identification? ; 

Don’t the bottles have labels?” TREE is the quickest step of the ancient 

“Assuredly, Madame, but a som- 
melier’s senses should be trained to process we stíll use to gentle Jack Daniel’s. 
a point where labels are unnecessary; Ə 
color and odor are enough. I myself} Good woodsmen can cut a hard maple on 
did not compete, but here is one) high ground in 20 minutes. It takes 3 days 


of last year’s contestants, and he 2 : A 
can tell you how difficult it is.” | TO Saw 1t up and properly rick-burn it to 





CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


He turned to the junior waiter, who charcoal. Then it’s packed tightly in vats ô 
was standing by with a silent butler | 10 feet deep and our whiskey is seeped 
. TAF ’ 

and napkin, waiting to brush up our 4 g DROP 

' e e Sei t:e | down through it... drop by drop... 
crumbs. ‘‘Come!’’ he added rather à pa ; ^ 
sharply, ‘‘and explain to Madame.” for 10 unhurried days. This is the ancient 

Pale and wispy, the junior waiter Charcoal Mellowing process. And the BY DROP 


was obviously not the sort of person sippin’ smooth difference it gives Jack 

whose opinion is in demand. He dies ; ; 

becan slowly. “It is very, very| Daniel’s is worth every minute it takes. 

difficult Madame, because there are i> capes nae E Taito 5 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY * 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 


so many of them, you see.” Sud- 
denly he became conscious of his DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY * LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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the secret o 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice—does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Z 





FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-i1 
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| bulbs, and when I held up the glasses | 
| I could not tell green from yellow — 





| check on our next course. 


silent butler, which seemed to em- | 
barrass him, so he set it carefully on 
the edge of the serving table. “Four 
different kinds of yellow liqueurs | 
alone: Chartreuse, Izarra, Verviene 
du Velay, and Vielle Cure” — this 
gave him confidence, and he rattled 
on faster and faster — ‘‘also green 
Chartreuse, green Izarra, green Ver- 
viene du Velay, and green Vielle 
Cure. I’m not even counting crème | 
de menthe, which is also green but | 
sometimes white like Cointreau; so 
if you miss one in the series, it will 
throw the others all off, too. And, 


| of course, all you can do is sniff and | 
| hold the glass up to the light, be- 
| cause if you did taste even one, your 
| tongue would get so numb you | 


couldn’t taste the others.” 

“I had no idea,” said I, weakly, 
as the senior waiter bowed out to 
Taking 
back his silent butler, the junior 
waiter began brushing our table, 
but not silently, for some hidden 
spring had been released within 
him, and once asked to speak he 
now could not stop. 

“I did quite well during training 
here at the Relais; M. Le Bail him- 
self was coaching, and naturally 
some of us younger fellows felt we 
ought to compete. Every morning 
he’d fill all the glasses and set them 
in a row and make us practice. 
I could identify sixteen different 
liqueurs in three minutes.” He 
smiled briefly at the memory, then 
sighed. “Oh, Madame, I was too 
well trained. Here at the restaurant, 
you understand, there is lots of light, 
everything is in order. But they held | 
the examination in the cellars of the 
Eiffel Tower.” In his eyes I could 
see sinister caverns, deepest gloom. | 
“There were only two tiny light | 


even the Bénédictine looked differ- 
ent. It was a disaster!” 

“Dreadful”? I said. 

“Yes. And then, too, you can 
imagine how nervous I was. Ner- 
vousness, of course, disorganizes the 
senses completely,” he continued 
solemnly, ‘‘and in my opinion, can- 
didates lose up to fifty percent 
efficiency because of nerves.’’ At the 
word ‘‘nerves” he gave a little start | 
and hurried off to the kitchen. 

It was time to open the Musigny, 
and now that he had the field to 
himself, M. Le Bail was bearing 
down on us, corkscrew in hand. 





I watched M. Le Bail draw the 
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What corrupts 


the corruptors? 


Thoroughly documented by facts 
and history, ALL HONORABLE 
MEN makes the first serious, 
unsensational study of moral 
corruption and compromise in 
American life. In describing the 
trials and tribulations of Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Talbott, 
Federal Communications Com- 
missioner Richard Mack, the 
contestants in the television quiz 
scandals, Messrs. Sherman Adams 
and Bernard Goldfine and others 
who were suddenly exposed to the 
merciless glare of public scorn, 
the author makes an important 
and timely contribution to an 
understanding of just what, 
exactly, constitutes public 
morality. 


ALL HONORABLE 
MEN Sooma 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $5,95 
LITTLE, BROWN : Boston 








ARE YOU USING 
YOUR ZIP MAIL CODE 
IN YOUR ADDRESS? 


FIVE NUMBER ZIP CODES NOW PERMIT ELEC- 
TRONIC SORTING OF MAIL, ELIMINATE MANY 
HANDLINGS, WILL HOLD DOWN COSTS IN 
THE FACE OF SOARING MAIL VOLUMES, CAN 
SPEED THE MAIL. 


EVERY POSTOFFICE HAS A SPECIAL ZIP CODE 
NUMBER. ASK YOUR LETTER CARRIER FOR THE 
ZIP CODE OF YOUR DELIVERY OFFICE — AND 
START USING IT NOW AFTER THE STATE NAME 
IN YOUR ADDRESS. 


ZIP YOUR MAIL WITH 
ZIP CODE 
ES SE A SSE AE! 


Musigny from the bucket and dry 
the bottle carefully. Though pre- 
occupied, I could not help admiring 
his elegance and distinction in cut- 
ting the foil and inspecting the cork, 
cleaning it, and pulling it; nor was 
I likely to forget the delicate way he 
turned away from us to smell the 
cork, slip a few drops into his 
tastevin, and put it to his lips. He 
turned back, poured an ounce into 
my husband’s glass, and stood, bottle 
at the ready, waiting for Monsieur’s 
verdict. 

Very slowly Monsieur took the 
glass and passed it under his nose. 
He held it up to the light, brought it 
back to his nose, and inhaled deeply. 
He took a sip and rolled it around on 
his tongue for a while. He took 
another, and drew in a bit of air 
between his teeth to develop the 
aromas. Finally he spoke. 

“Tell M. Le Bail,” he said, ‘‘that 
we are deeply indebted to him for 
recommending this bottle.” 

I did, and we all bowed. 

When my turn came, all I had 
to say was “‘Superb!”’, because the 
main event was over. I could see in 
Le Bail’s face that we had, in some 
way, passed; and we sipped our 
wine in an atmosphere of mutual 
admiration and chatted with him 
almost like old and valued clients. 
We learned that there are approxi- 
mately five hundred full-time som- 
meliers in Paris alone; that concours 
champions win a handsome diploma 
plus a two-week all-expense trip 
for two through the great vineyards 
of France; that M. Le Bail’s cellars 
were not directly under the station 
but three blocks away, and anyone 
ordering noble, historic bottles, which 
were never kept on hand, had to 
telephone in advance so he could 


send out an expedition. I thanked | 


him for lending me the Code, and he 
very kindly said I could keep it; 


then, seeing the junior waiter ap- | 
proaching with the second course, he | 





wished us bon appétit and went back | 


to his post near the door. 

Toward the end of the second 
course more customers came — a 
man and a woman seated at a table 
far across the room and, nearby, a 
party of four Frenchmen discussing 
the menu like a business deal. Cold- 
ly and critically, we appraised the 
way they sat down and unfolded 
their napkins, read the wine list, and 
broke their bread, for we now under- 
stood that where great traditions are 
in force the same rules apply equally 








Even though you’re not an astronaut (and perhaps have no 


You 
conquer 


Space, 
too... 


ambition to become one), you can conquer space and you con- 
quer time by travelling in France on the crack trains of the 


French National Railroads... 


The Railway in France is an experience in SPEED, COM- 
FORT, PUNCTUALITY, and it is as much of a “Must” as 
visiting the Eiffel Tower and the Louvre. That’s why, for 


traveling in France, “the Railway is the right way.” 
, y 


You can buy your tickets and make reservations for France and 
Europe before you leave the United States. See your Travel Agent 
or write us for information about all our services, including 


“Eurailpass,” the Magic Pass. 


610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. + 323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


, NATIONAL 


RAILROADS 





9465 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. * 11 East Adams St., Chicago, Ill. + 1500 Stanley St., Montreal, Cai 








New Total Living Retirement Community Will Offer You 
Independent Apartments and Complete Medical Care 
—in a Beautiful, Convenient Location 


In Meadow Lakes Village, Hightstown, 
New Jersey, a new concept in retirement 
communities is now under construction. 
You will live in your own modern, air- 
conditioned ground-level apartment, en- 
joying as much independence as you want, 
yet belonging to a community of congenial 
people. The surroundings are beautifully 
landscaped and many recreational facilities 
will be available. Meadow Lakes Village is 
ideally located, too—midway between New 
York City and Philadelphia, only 11 miles 








ALL MEDICAL EXPENSES, MEALS INCLUDED 


The costs of these lifetime cooperative apart- 
ments range from $11,000 to $31,500, with a 
wide choice of layouts. A monthly service 
charge covers all meals, medical and nursing 
care and maid service. It ranges from $200 to 
$245 per person. 


from the cultural and educational cente 
of Princeton. 

For detailed information about thi 
church-sponsored, non-sectarian retiremen 
community, write or call: 


The Presbyterian Homes of the Synod of New Jersey, Inc. 
ELLIS G. WILLARD, Executive Director 


Department AN, P. 0. Box 334 + Princeton, N. J. 08540 * Telephone: (609) 921-2414 
Interiors: Andrew Baird, A.1.D., Philadelphia è Architect: Richard Chorlton, Princeton 
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Discover the _ 
secret of the world’s 
most perfect tours 


%& To the fabulous Orient or beyond 
~.,.the far Pacific, India, or around the 
world to Europe... choose a tour of- 
fering the extra enchantment of flying 
Japan Air Lines. Æ Aboard JAL’s mag- 
nificent DC-8 and 880-M Jet Couriers, 
-you relax in the classic atmosphere of 
Japan. Kimono-clad hostesses like Fu- 
- miko serve you with such warmth and 
graciousness, you arrive at each desti- 
nation refreshed and ready for the 
_ pleasures ahead. % And what pleasures! 
The world of Japan Air Lines tours of- 
fers infinite variety, sure to include your 
interests. Start planning now with the 
coupon below. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 








JAL hostess 
“Fumiko 
Nakamura 


Send for “Your World on JAL” Tour Kit 


At no obligation, this coupon will bring you full 
information on the wide variety of tours flying JAL. 
Escorted tours designed purely for your enjoyment 
s .. special-interest tours featuring photography, 


art, sports, etc. . . . independent tours for travel 
at your own pace, Wide choice of countries, dura- 
tion of tour, time of year, costs. Check and mail 
coupon today to: 


Japan Air Lines — Box 2721-AM, San Francisco 26 
Name. 
Address. 

City. 

Name of Travel Agent: 





Phone 
State. 


About when would you like to leave? 


( Japan DO Escorted tours 
CO Southeast Asia O Independent 

O South Pacific © Special interest: 
O Round-the-world 


C If you would also like the complete 200-page 
guidebook, ‘Seeing Japan,” enclose $1 with coupon. 
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}| Bail — “was a young man. 


to waiters and customers; elegance 


‘lof service demands style in being 
|served. So, admiring the folds of 


M. Le Bail’s smock, the cut of his 
black trousers, the gleam of his silver 
chain, we watched him propose an 
aperitif to the couple across the 
room and heard them damned and 
déclassé when in loud American 
voices they asked for whiskey with 
lots of ice. The Frenchmen certainly 
knew how to order a meal, but there 
was something a little too business- 
like about them. 

Nevertheless, we had lost our 
luster as the only customers. The 
senior waiter and M. Le Bail had 
other fish to fry. The busboy no 
longer changed our plates quite so 
quickly. All that remained of our 
retinue was the junior waiter, covert- 
ly watching every bite we took. 

For the last half hour the junior 
waiter had been terribly professional, 
yet the very intensity with which he 
brought bread, refilled glasses, pro- 
duced the salad, presented the cheese 
hinted at something suppressed, a 
tale to be told, though naturally he 
would not speak unless spoken to, 
nor would his position allow him to 
attract our attention in any way. 
So when he had served our fraises 
et framboises rafratchies and we had 
said how delightful they were, I 
asked him about his hardest test in 
the concours. 

“Madame has already heard of 
my difficulties with those liqueurs, 
but, after all, that was a question of 
nervousness and lack of illumination. 
| However, when Madame hears 
about the gastronomic menu she can 
perhaps put herself in my place, and 
| ask herself what she would have said 
jin the same circumstances.” He 
|drew a breath and grasped his nap- 
|kin with both hands; it was clear 
| that this one rankled. 
| “They gave me the menu, and 
|I was to choose appropriate wines. 
| It began with fruits de mer followed 
|by langouste Thermidor, two crus- 
taceans in a row, which posed a very 
serious problem. Should I recom- 
mend two different white wines? If 
I did, I ran the risk of overbalancing 
Ithe rest of the menu. And then it 
|seemed to me that I ought to hold 
the dinner down to three wines, 
| because, Madame, this is a new era, 
and clients don’t order five and six 
| bottles the way they used to when 
| he? — his eyes rolled toward M. Le 
Con- 
[sequently I chose a Graves, since I 
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thought it would harmonize with 
the fruits de mer and the langouste 
as well.” 

He paused, I nodded. 

“Next came duck — a bird, of 
course, but having dark flesh, which 
naturally required a red wine. I 
therefore selected a big Romanée- 
Conti that would not only comple- 
ment the caneton but would lead 
upward through the salad to the 
cheese.” He looked at me; his eyes 
called for justice. 

“I see your logic,” I said, and 
gave Monsieur a rapid summary. 

Sure of his audience, the junior 
waiter continued in a low and pas- 
sionate voice. ‘‘When it came to 
the dessert I decided on a nice 
Sauterne whose sweetness would 
echo the sweetness of the dessert 
itself. What else could I do? Under 
the circumstances Champagne was 
out of the question. And that was 
my choice — the Graves, the Ro- 
manée-Conti, and the Sauterne — 
and I still don’t think it was as bad 
as all that.” 

‘Of course not.” 

“But they flunked me, Madame. 
Flunked, for placing a Burgundy 
between two Bordeaux! Ah! Ah!” 
Overcome with rage, he rushed out 
to the kitchen for coffee without 
waiting for an answer. 

“Trapped by grande tradition,” said 
the oenophile, when I told him. 

The busboy removed our plates. 

The meal was finished; we had 
reached the point described by Le 
Code du Sommelier as ‘‘the instant 
when the pleasure of the table enters 
the domain of memory.” The Code 





goes on to say that ‘‘knowing how to 
conclude is an art and, once again, 
le sommelier will put all of his knowl- 
edge at the disposition of the client 
to guide him in his choice,” so we 
were ready for M. Le Bail when he 
came over to offer a digestif. No 
eloquence was needed to talk Mon- 


10 Ct. diamond (magnified 3 times) cut in Amsterdam, is worth $25,000. You can get fine diamonds there for much less, of course. 


The Burgemeester of Amsterdam invites you to discover 
shopping treasures at Dutch prices 


MSTERDAM is the “shopping capital of the 
A world.” Burgemeester van Hall, Mayor of 
Amsterdam, invites you to come find out why. 

Set your heart on a diamond—and buy it in 
Amsterdam, diamond center of the world...one 
reason why diamonds are less expensive there. 

What else would you like to buy? Name it and 
get it in Holland. Antiques. (You can bring them 
home duty-free.) Delft blue and white china. 
Leerdam crystal. Dutch chocolates and liqueurs 
and cigars and pewter. 

Or buy a tax-free car! Upon arrival at Am- 
sterdam’s International Airport choose from a 
wide variety of European cars. The paper work 


is all done, the cars serviced and ready to roll, 
and the savings are tremendous. 

Everywhere you turn in Holland you'll find 
a bargain. Rent a yacht for a week for $200— 
skipper included. A 200-minute tour through 
windmill-land costs only $3.50. Filet mignon at 
a fine restaurant costs about a dollar. 

Amsterdam is least expensive of /7 foreign 
cities for Americans to live in. So visit it soon. 
The Dutch await you. Especially Burgemeester 
van Hall, of Amsterdam. 

For literature and information, see your travel 
agent, or write to Netherlands National Tourist 
Office, 605 5th Ave., New York 17, New York, 
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Richard the Lionhearted thought this was a quaint old church. 


For the village of Abu Gosh, though, it's modern. Then, as the Bible tells us, King David took it to 
It was built on the ruins of a Byzantine church. Jerusalem, nine miles away. 
And before there was a church, there was a fort. If that's not ancient enough, archaeologists have 
The 10th Roman Legion was stationed there in the dug up farm tools at Abu Gosh over 6,000 years old. 
first century A.D. (You can see their inscription.) We have a lot of places like this. Rich in history. 
Long before the Romans came, the Ark of the Nazareth. Caesarea. Tiberias. Galilee. 
Covenant spent twenty years at Abu Gosh (which was You should spend a while in Israel. 
called Kiriat Yearim at the time). It’s a convenient way to travel through time. 


For details, contact your travel agent or ISRAEL GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE Dept.101, 574 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal 





sieur into a glass of Armagnac, but 
I could eat or drink no more. 

“Perhaps a little Cassis or a crème 
de menthe on ice?” suggested M. 
Le Bail, suavely. 

With a flourish I wheeled out my 
counterargument. ‘‘Ah, M. Le Bail, 
I am a martyr to Bacchus. My 
system has never recovered from the 
wine fair at Colmar.” For emphasis, 
I made the traditional gesture of 
French gastronomy: hand over the 
liver, shoulders raised high. ‘‘And 
though you tempt me greatly, I fear 
that tonight I cannot support a 
liqueur.” 

Quick as a flash came the refuta- 
tion, “But surely Madame realizes 


they are called digestifs for a reason?” E 


He had me cold. Desperately I 


searched for a counterrefutation. | 


“That may be true of the average 
digestion, but not mine. Wasn’t it 
Molière who said that a woman was 
her own best doctor?” 

M. Le Bail knew his art of con- 
cluding. Bowing quite low, he re- 
plied, ‘‘It was Shakespeare, Ma- 
dame, who said ‘Know Thyself, ” 
and departed. 


“Who won?” asked the oenophile. | a 


“He did, and Pm not complain- 
ing. Because this dinner was not 
only delicious, it’s been the most 
educational meal I’ve ever eaten,” 
said I, as the pleasures of the table 
began to slip into the domain of my 


memory, ‘and I just hope I can | 


keep a grip on myself till we get out 
of here.” 

I should have left well enough 
alone, but when my husband called 
for the check I thought of one last 
thing to ask the junior waiter. I 
turned to him while Monsieur was 
calculating the service. ‘‘Tell me, 
of all the difficulties of the concours, 
what do you think was the worst 
single question?” 

Without hesitation he said, ‘‘What 
digestif to offer a cust#mer who had 
choucroute for the entrée, Madame.” 

I remembered the choucroute Pd 
seen in the Alsatian restaurant across 
the street — mountains of sauerkraut 
heaped with sausages and smoked 
pork — and a wild, cackling laugh 
rose in my throat. I opened my 
mouth to cry “‘bicarbonate of soda!” 

But my French failed me. I did 
not know how to say ‘“‘bicarbonate 
of soda,” nor did I know if it existed 
in France. I had lost my grip. Ina 
strangled voice I could only say, 
“Better luck next year,” as we got 
up to go. 








EGGHEADS? 


Not you, friends. Our skis. If you 
were describing them to Atlantic- 
type readers, could you resist the 
eggHead appellation? Obviously, 
we couldn't. 

Actually, it’s apt. A great deal 
of deep thought went into the 
design of Head Skis. Result: you 
guide them more with your mind 
than with your muscles. 

That’s the wonderful thing 
about Head Skiing . . . the fact 
that you can learn in less time, 
turn with less effort, track with 
less trepidation than on any other 
skis on any slope, foreign or do- 
mestic. Heads, the first successful 
metal skis, started the revolution 
in skiing enjoyment fourteen 
years ago . . . with the schuss 
heard ’round the world. Today, 


for some reason, rare is the self- 
respecting skier who doesn’t wear 
Heads . . . with some pride... 
on his or her feet, shoulder, and 
car-rack. 

So don’t just sit there applaud- 
ing the President’s fitness pro- 
gram. Get out on Head Skis. And 
don’t worry. They do most of the 
work. 

f 3 x Olympic poster, anyone? 
t For a full-size, full-color 
version of our new ski 
poster pictured here, mail 
50c to Head Ski Company, 
Inc., 35 W. Aylesbury Road, 
Timonium,Maryland,U.S.A. 

| We'll send along definitive 

ee ee ‘ec. data on all Head Skis... 
— Standard, Shortski, Deep 
Powder (each $98.50), Master ($119.50), 
Vector ($132.50), Competition ($142.50), 
Youngster’s Competition ($112.50). Plus 
poles ($24.50). Available only at author- 
ized, serious ski shops, the world over. 








...and who makes great skis? |yeA°\ of course! 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
POULTRY TRAFFIC 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


It is hard to see wherein the best 
interests of the United States are 
served by the export of our poultry 
to countries in Europe. True, the 
more we ship overseas, the less of it 
we have to eat here at home, but 
this seems a curiously roundabout 
way of trying to raise the American 
standard of living, and at what cost 
to our reputation in other lands we 
can scarcely imagine. With many 
areas still teetering on the brink of 
Communism, we cannot afford to 
flaunt before the rest of the world the 
kind of poultry that appears on the 
ordinary American dinner table. 
‘The idea that this substance is re- 
garded here as an acceptable food- 
stuff could be damaging to us. 

Not until the recent flurry over 
high tariffs against our poultry did 
it occur to any of us that a market 
for the stuff could exist outside the 
United States. Now it transpires 
that a regular traffic in American 
poultry has been developed. Chick- 
ens, turkeys, and Long Island ducks 
are sold openly in many European 
cities, and even teen-agers are be- 
coming familiar with heat-’n-serve 


techniques and the frozen chicken 
“dinner.” 

Distribution of the poultry is 
said to be carried on by an interna- 
tional syndicate with headquarters in 
Switzerland. There, behind the dis- 
creet facade of a mansion on one of 
the most fashionable streets of Ge- 
neva, members of the syndicate hold 
weekly meetings; recruit and train a 
veritable army of salesmen, or ‘‘push- 
ers,” as they are called; map out new 
territories where the poultry will be 
quietly placed on sale; and, in short, 
maintain all the usual apparatus of a 
legitimate business. Those who have 
actually known members of the 
syndicate say it is impossible to 
distinguish them from ordinary busi- 
nessmen. 

Origin of the export traffic is still 
obscure. Some believe it was in- 
spired by the processed-cheese inter- 
ests in a bold attempt to set up a 
flavor-free world standard for all 
food. Encouraging results have al- 
ready been achieved in deflavoring 
such diversified products as beef, 
fruits and berries, beer, bread, ham 
and bacon; and the addition of 
poultry to the list would give the 
no-taste bloc an almost solid front 
against the competition. 

Other observers see in the poultry 
traffic a Soviet plot to wreck all 
American markets overseas. Con- 
sumers of the poultry will be im- 
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pressed for a time by its easy availa- 
bility and its general resemblance to 
what they had always known as 
first-rate food. Their numbers will 
grow, so this theory goes, until they 
begin to realize that the real taste of 
chicken is only a memory. At this 
point, a brisk propaganda effort 
could touch off an ugly outbreak of 
anti-American demonstrations and a 
revulsion from all American exports. 
The same scheme is believed by still 
other experts to have been devised 
in Tokyo. 

But our secret is already revealed, 
in any case: the kind of battery- 
bred, chemically fed, sanitized, por- 
celain-finished, money-back-if-you- 
can-taste-it bird that goes into our 
national oven has become known to 
the rest of the world. No matter if 
it is esteemed for the moment. We 
still have a chance to get clear of the 
whole calamity. 

First of all, the batteries must be 
seized by eminent domain, vacated, 
and pulled down. All birds now in 
the freezers are to be treated as 
atomic waste — that is, encased in 
concrete blocks and sunk in the 
greatest Atlantic and Pacific deeps. 

This will necessarily remove from 
the Thanksgiving table for a few 
years the rubber-toy replica which 
has been passing for turkey. But 
during the interval we shall be much 
better off with a nice leg of lamb. 


[Send for Your Free Starter Kit Today! | 


WINE COLLECTING TAKES UP 
LESS SPACE THAN ANTIQUE CARS, 
IS QUIETER THAN HI-FI, 
AND ‘TASTES BETTER THAN STAMPS 


People always say that every man ought to 
have a hobby but they never mention the 
real reason, which is: it’s the only way he 
can be alone at home. 

Most men, therefore, will choose a 
hobby that is so bulky, messy, noisy, or 
boring that no one can bear to be near him; 
a high price to pay for solitude. 

The wise man will forsake these self- 
tortures and take up wine collecting. It 
works just as well, no one will bother him: 
A) children do not drink and so are not 
interested; B) women love to have wine at 
the table, but they feel, quite rightly, that 











the collecting of wine is 
man’s work. And so it is. 

Wine collecting has one magnificent 
advantage over other hobbies: you can 
drink it. Also, it is neither expensive nor 
complicated to start. One may begin with 


, like hunting, 


| two or three different reds and two or three 


whites; but which ones? To help you we 
will be happy to send you the labels of all 
thirteen Paul. Masson table wines (plus a 
description of the delicious differences 
of each) to give you a collector’s feel right 
away. Write: Paul Masson Mi clea. : 
Dept. A-1, Saratoga, California. De 









We have been having a lot of 
uble with dogs in the city where I 
Dogs have been following their 
bitual urban practice of biting 
- and negotiating afterward, and 
ing it on residential streets and in 
ygrounds and schoolyards. Cries 
anguish have risen, especially 
rom. those bitten. On the other 
nd, a sickening amount of neurotic 
y has issued forth from the dog 
ners and lovers, a special breed of 
mans who will tolerate almost any 
ustice, ignore almost any plight, 
d cross the street at the sight of any 
sery, but who will defend loudly 
d at length the character of their 


organized and so vociferous are 
ers that dogs have become, so 
ak, sacred cows. They stand 
n equal basis with Mother and 
Flag, just a little higher than 
rgymen and doctors. A man who 
ould gladly put his mother on a 
leash or tie her to a tree will burst 
weeping oratorical defense of 
og if he is asked to restrain it. 
Juring recent hearings on a leash 
y, the city council was deafened by 
ie ‘outpourings of dog lovers, who 
ave the impression that to restrain 
log was to poison the very waters 
f democracy and to turn our backs 
on the spirit of Lincoln, Jefferson, 
and William Howard Taft. To hear 
these nuts speak about their dogs, 
one would think they were speaking 
of some noble and unselfish charac- 
ters. -who were being suggested for 
sainthood, instead of referring to a 
m n0tley. crew of mangy and snarling 
mongrels whose careers consist main- 
ly of nipping at children and elderly 
women, jumping in and out of gar- 
bage cans, and endangering lives by 
running in front of automobiles on 
heavily used highways. Possibly I do 
mongrels an injustice; the high-bred 
canines are equally noxious. 

Land a small band of teachers and 
parents staunchly supported a leash 
law, risking the venom of the un- 
leashed-dog owners. We stated our 
zase with simple dignity: dogs un- 








sy ROBERT FONTAINE 


> Rosert Fontaine. is known for all sorts of light writing, ranging from 
a successful comedy on Broadway lo many books and short articles. 


tended were a worse variety of pest 
than pigeons and starlings. Their 
alleged loyalty and intelligence were 
strictly from hunger, and their value 
as companions and pets could be best 
served by keeping them as close to 
those who loved them as possible. 

I was willing to grant that dogs 
could be trained to save little girls 
from drowning, but this was a situa- 
tion that rarely found both the little 
girl and the dog available and in 
conjunction. I admitted the ani- 
mals had, infrequently, cheered up 
stray souls in the Alps, an excellent 
place for dogs to romp. I went so far 
as to agree that a few small canines 
in tutus were passably amusing on 
the Ed Sullivan Show. Beyond that, 
euthanasia. 

Resting our case, we were all taken 
home under police protection, sur- 
rounded by snarling, barking, and 
threatening dog owners. 

The law was finally passed. Those 
of us who had had teeth sunk regu- 
larly into our thighs, our sleep broken 
by baleful baying and malignant 
yapping, and our lovely gardens up- 
rooted at their peak were cheered 
by the fact that we might now enjoy 
a little serenity. 

The law was adequate. It pro- 
vided a mild penalty for the recal- 
citrant dog owner —a small fine. 
For the dog, the penalty for running 
around unleashed had a classic sim- 
plicity — oblivion. 

We who had dared the power of 
the largest pressure group in the na- 
tion, we who had stood against cus- 
tom, prejudice, and rotten and maw- 
kish sentimentality celebrated in a 
modestly fitting manner. Our bat- 
tle, we felt, was done, except for the 
idiotic poison-pen letters and the 
anonymous threats we received. 

Our joy was premature. Dog 
owners, being the breed of sub- 
humans they are, ignored the law, 
as did the law-enforcement agencies. 
Dogs continued to roam the streets, 
dragging bloody bones and entrails 
out of supermarkets, biting the an- 

kles of the elderly, sinking their teeth 
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: digging holes í in lawns, and wander- 
ing the avenues in the small hours of © 





the morning yowling to equally flea- 
ridden mates. 

Protests were lodged, as usual. 
And, as in any city you care to 
name, the mayor’s hands were tied, 
and the city council, having passed 
the law, washed its hands of the 
problem of making it stick. 

The police said they were not 
trained by their superiors or equipped 
by nature to catch dogs. They were 
also very busy with flimflam. artists, 
lurid paperbacks, bookies, panhan- 
dlers, drunks, and women who 
wanted them to find out who was 
under the bed. 

A spokesman for the law-enforce- 
ment agencies was eventually pinned 
down. 
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“Obviously the police come across 
many stray dogs. Why are they not 
apprehended?” 

“Well, these dogs are often going 
or coming from someplace and are 
proceeding in an orderly fashion and 
not in mobs or anything. These 
dogs may be just temporarily off 
their leashes and not regular hard- 
ened offenders.’’ 

“I see. But assuming they and 
their owners are incorrigible, why is 
nothing done?” 

“You mean, if we have some cut- 
and-dried case against some known 
canine offender?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, if we are sure this dog is a 
flagrant lawbreaker, we make an 
attempt to apprehend him. Now, it 
is easy to drive around in a police 
car and see dogs who are criminally 
intent on running around and vio- 
lating ordinances. It is another 
thing to grab hold of the dog in 
question. Several times I have been 
bit in the course of my duty and 
forced to leave go of the dog. In 
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SET GOOD EXAMPLES FOR THE YOUNG... 


Eating habits children learn in the home 
often lead to obesity problems later in life 


per WHO ARE really interested in the present and 
future health and happiness of their children cannot 
ignore the importance of cultivating sensible eating habits 
in the young. Allowing a child to overeat or to not eat a 
well balanced diet, with the hope that the child will ulti- 
mately outgrow these poor habits, is a good example of 
how some parents encourage the development of lifetime 
behavior patterns that cannot help but lead to frustration 
and unhappiness. The fat child too often grows into a 
fat adult, or the undernourished girl, the one who is not 
encouraged to eat a balanced diet, often becomes an adult 
woman who will experience difficulties in pregnancy be- 
cause her body is not as well developed as it might have been. 

Children acquire most of their lifetime eating habits, 
their food tastes and preferences, at the family table. The 
example set by the parents in the home is a powerful in- 
fluence in determining how the children will eat through 
the rest of their lives. For instance, the mother who 
nibbles at a piece of toast and a cup of coffee for her 
breakfast certainly does not set a good example for her 
teen-age daughter. 


LEARN THE SIMPLE FOOD RULES 


Mealtime should be a pleasant occasion for all members of 
the family. Consuming food should not be mysterious, 
complicated, or a medical treatment. Learning and follow- 
ing some very simple rules can provide a daily food pat- 
tern that is nutritionally adequate and enjoyable. 

Regardless of other purposes eating may serve, the 
basic reason for consuming food is to provide the body 
with the nutrients required for proper growth, mainte- 
nance, and energy. Teaching children to eat meals and 
snacks that are well balanced in both quantity and quality 
of foods is a parental responsibility which, properly per- 
formed, can contribute much to the longevity and happi- 
ness of the child. We should never forget that it is easier 
to teach by a good example than by preaching alone. 

Nutritionists have tried to simplify food selection as 
much as possible. They have analyzed the nutrients our 
bodies need, and they have suggested food patterns to 
provide these nutrients. A variety of foods is recom- 
mended because the nutritionists are not yet certain about 
our needs for certain nutrients. Trying to rely on pills 
for essential food nutrients is not only a less pleasant way 
to feed one’s self but also may possibly eliminate some of 
the nutrients present in a variety of foods. 
FOLLOW THE DAILY FOOD GUIDE 
Parents should set a good example for children by follow- 
ing the daily food guide established by nutritionists. This 
involves selecting foods from four main groups: 

MILK AND DAIRY FOODS: Children and teen-agers should 
have at least three glasses of milk each day (or its equiva- 
lent in such dairy foods as cheese and ice cream). Adults 


should have at least two glasses of milk. Two 8-ounce 
glasses of milk provide these portions of the recommended 
daily allowances of food nutrients for an adult man: pro- 
tein (of very high quality, ready for immediate use) 25 
percent; calcium (which adults need to keep bones strong 
even after growth is completed, as well as for other vital 
processes) 71 percent; vitamin A 15 percent; riboflavin 
46 percent; thiamine 10-12 percent; calories (which be- 
come undesirable only when we consume too many!) 10-13 
percent. The percentages for an adult woman are slightly 
higher because of the slightly lower nutrient needs of the 
woman, but two glasses of milk still provide only 14-18 
percent of the daily calorie needs for an adult woman. To 
obtain the protein, minerals, and vitamins in milk through 
other foods usually would require a much higher cost in 
calories. This is why the calories in milk are often called 
“armored calories” as opposed to foods which provide 
fewer or no other nutrients except calories. 

MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, EGGS: Two or more servings each 
day from this group of foods provide additional high 
quality protein, iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, 
Weight reducers should select the lean cuts of meat to 
keep calories down. 

VEGETABLES AND FRUITS: Four or more servings, selected 
from the tremendous variety of these foods available to- 
day, help assure adequate consumption of vitamins and 
minerals. Selections should include a citrus fruit or vege- 
table rich in vitamin C and a dark-green or deep-yellow 
vegetable rich in vitamin A. Children do not have to be 
forced to eat any particular fruits or vegetables. Try 
many different kinds to find those they like best so that 
they get started in the habit of eating these valuable 
foods each day. 

BREADS AND CEREALS: Four or more servings each day 
from this food group provide protein, iron, B-vitamins, and 
calories. Weight watchers should select carefully in this 
group to keep the calories in balance with needs. 


Selecting foods from the four groups and determining 
the amount of food required to maintain desirable weight 
are lifetime eating habits that should be taught very early. 
Children should also be taught, again by parental example, 
that daily exercise is an important element in building 
and maintaining good health. The time has come to ex- 
pand the slogan “Families that pray together stay to- 
gether” to read: “Families that walk together to pray 
together stay together.” Surely, families that learn to eat 
wisely together also have greater opportunities to live 
longer and happier lives. 


american dairy association 


20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


“Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America" 


Lamplighter Gin 
gives your martinis 
a new glow 





“LIGHT THE LAMP” is the 
-Smart way to say you want 
the perfect martini... with 
Lamplighter Gin, of course. 
Superb tasting. 

IT’S BRITISH DRY. 


DISTILLED ENGLISH DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y. OMcK&R, 1963 


Choose “out of the ordinary” 

Christmas Gifts trom 

Bean’s Free 
Catalog 


Hunters and 
Campers will find 
many practical 
items in our 116 
page fully illus- 
trated Fall Cata- 
log. Shows hunt- 
ing footwear, 
clothing and over 
410 items of in- 
terest to both 
$ men and women. 
140 items are of 
our own manu- 
facture. 


Chamois Cloth Shirt 





Looks and feels 
like high grade 
chamois leather. 
Machine wash- 
able and is more 
durable than 
wool. Mr. Bean 
personally uses 
this shirt on his 
hunting and fish- 
ing trips. Colors: 
Tan and Bright 
Red. Sizes: 144% 
to 19. Price $5.85 
Postpaid. Send 
for free sample 
and Free Fall 
Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 378 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 








other cases the dog just will not 
stand still to have the arrest made. 
He will make a break for liberty, 
and no officer on the force at present 
can outrun no dog. Furthermore, 
the moment you try to coax some 
dog to get arrested quietly, there is 
dozens of other dogs that spring up 
from unknown places and create a 
serious threat to the officer. We 
have just not got the solution to this 
situation yet.” 

I am told that the same situation 
prevails in many communities where 
the police are either reluctant or 


| actually afraid of dogs. The recent 


widespread use of police dogs, which 
are trained to attack no one wearing 
a badge and which are educated to 
develop a taste for paraders and 
picketers, have caused many of the 
officers to develop a soft spot in their 
hearts for dogs. 

I have several suggestions that 
may help those who are defenseless 
against arrogant canines. I propose 
that a watchdog committee be es- 
tablished to investigate the possibili- 
ties of putting the police on a piece- 
work basis, thus giving the police 


A Matter of Form(s) 


Be Gag R Ue ad 
sy CELIA DARLINGTON 


From a West Coast university, CELIA 
DARLINGTON supplied us, in support of her 
article, with all the forms she mentions. 
They range in color as widely as women’s 
stockings. 


Before I went to work for the 
state university I had had more 
than a dab of bureaucratic expe- 
rience. The Navy had taught me to 
accomplish various office procedures 
in seven copies on paper of assorted 
colors and sizes. I had learned to 
bundle up secret documents in skeins 
of literal red tape before stuffing 
them in the dusty files of the vault, 
and to burn with care all shorthand 
notes of secret correspondence con- 
taining such statements as ‘‘Refer- 
ence A of Enclosure B is hereby 
forwarded unread for comparison 
with Enclosure A of Reference B, 
after which both should be can- 
celed.” 

I was also no stranger to the office 
setup of international bureaucracy, 
having lived through a successful 
attempt to get a worker’s permit in 
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some incentive. Now, the rare offi- 
cer who brings a dog into custody is a 
fellow who loses status and finds it 
difficult to sell his quota of tickets to 
the Policemen’s Ball. 

An even finer notion I have is to 
declare an open season on unleashed 
dogs, preferably during the dog days 
of summer. Given several weeks’ 
opportunity, harassed peace-loving 
citizens like myself could eliminate 
large numbers of dangerous animals, 
especially if there were a decent 
bounty for their pelts. 

Then, of course, there is the idea 
of appointing a special dogcatcher 
who could devote all his time to 
apprehending strays. The problem 
here, I am told, is that the job would 
have to offer a salary almost equal to 
the mayor’s to attract anyone to a 
position that dog lovers regard as 
one of inferior status, making the 
holder something of an outcast. 

I doubt this. In fact, if the posi- 
tion is created, I know a fellow they 
will be unable to prevent from vol- 
unteering at the earliest moment. 
He’s an author, and thus an outcast 


anyway. 


Mexico, where, doubtless, twenty 
front and profile snapshots of me are 
still scattered through a plethora of 
files. Perhaps the confidential secre- 
tary to the subsecretary to the secre- 
tary of state at Gobernación may still 
remember my familiar figure waiting 
between the potted palm and the 
two brass cuspidors in the second- 
floor sala de esperanza. 

To work for the state university, 
after my prior conditioning, sounded 
like a cinch. I looked forward to 
my association, in a relaxed and 
interesting academic milieu, with 
the department of traumatology. 

My hopes first became a trifle 
dashed when I discovered a four- 
drawer cabinet stuffed with forms. 
Under ‘‘G,” for instance, were 
stacked ‘‘Form for Report on Tender 
of a Gift,”’ “Report of Acceptance of 
a Gift,” “Report on Rejection of 
a Gift,’ “Report on Withdrawal of 
a Gift,” “Report of Ultimate Dis- 
posal of a Gift,’ “Regents? State- 
ment of September 13, 1879, Gov- 
erning Acceptance, Rejection, and 
Ultimate Disposal of a Gift,” each 
form printed in ten copies on differ- 
ent-colored onionskin sheets bound 
into a pad. Research disclosed that 
the department of traumatology had 


received one gift, an etching of the| 
Colosseum by moonlight donated in 
1921 by a retiring professor of oral 
hygiene. The “Ultimate Disposal” 
of this gift was not recorded on a 
form. 

As the days passed at my new post 
I discovered that in a university of 
some 20,000 students the small resi- 
due of the office worker’s life which 
is not directed by a form is directed 
by a voice referring to a form. It is 
a nameless voice, sometimes suave, 
sometimes crotchety, foreign per- 
haps, or enriched by the old South, 
curt or loquacious, but still only a 
voice, identified loosely as Person- 
nel, Veterans, Payroll, Garbage Dis- 
posal, Retirement, Controller, Soil 
Erosion, Military Science, Library. 
With the aid of voices and forms the 
work of the great shapeless institu- | 
tion goes forward; well, at any rate, | 
it moves. The seven-dollar-map | 
episode was my initiation into this 
surrealist world. 

Professor Wurtenflicker had been | 
doing a piece of summer research 
on the relative spread of decay be- | 
tween the first and second molars of | 
illiterate Otomi Indians of the six- 
teenth century, as compared with | 
the incidence of tonsillitis in youths | 
of the Tarahumara tribe who had | 
read all or parts of Hamlet. For this | 
he needed a map of the state of 
Sinaloa as it was in 1732. Since no 
such map had been published, it 
was necessary to draw one. For this, | 
in September, he hired a young. 
man named Gregory W. Smyth, a| 
part-time employee of the depart- | 
ment of geography. Mr. Smyth 
charged $1.50 an hour for his work, 
which took four hours. He also) 
spent $1.00 for drawing paper, ink, 
and pen. The map was soon made, 
and Professor Wurtenflicker was 
satisfied with it, although, as he 





pointed out, the details of the delta | pag 
section of Topolobampo Bay could | § 


not be indicated clearly on so small | 
a scale. 

The university, perhaps because 
it was too busy running off forms, 
had neglected to issue a manual to 
explain their use. For a new office 
worker it seemed to be a case of dip- | 
ping lightly into the file and bringing | 
forth some form that would do. It} 
would be an easy task, I thought, to 


get $7.00 for Gregory W. Smyth. |? 


I selected Form #5377, “Request 
to the Regents for a Check,” and | 


sent it along with Greg’s original |: 


bill attached. 
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í | tribes. 





In about a week I started to hear 
voices about this matter. The con- 
troller’s office called me — a defi- 
nitely testy voice — to point out that 
Greg was already an employee of the 
university on a part-time basis, and 
this made it impossible to write him 
a check. He would have to be 
placed on a General Assistance Hir- 
ing Form (ten copies) for the addi- 
tional charge. For this I would need 
a little extra information: not only 
Greg’s name and address, but his 
age, birthplace, citizenship, whether 
he had any relatives employed by 
the state, and whether he had ever 
lived abroad. It was thought for a 
while that he could bypass signing 
the loyalty oath, since he had already 
signed one for the geography depart- 
ment, but a voice later informed 
me that he would have to sign again, 
‘just to be on the safe side.” 

After a week’s quiet, Miss Payroll 
hailed me to point out that Form 
#293 for Gregory W. Smyth had 
been mistakenly signed by the chair- 
man in the space marked for his 
signature. As any fool would know, 
the fact that the chairman’s signa- 
ture was called for on the form did 
not mean that it was desired in this 
case. Professor Wurtenflicker should 
sign, since he was responsible for 
spending the research grant. It 
would be better, perhaps, to begin 
again. 

Ten days later, toward the middle 
of the semester, a call from Payroll 
informed me that Professor Wurten- 


f | flicker’s signature, while it did show 


that the bill was genuine, was not 
correct for the General Assistance 
Hiring Form #293, which must be 
signed by the chairman of the 
research committee, Professor All- 
stone Cheltenham of Physics, on 
behalf of Research Grant X 2397], 
allocated for study of mental and 
dental deficiencies among backward 
This Payroll voice left me 
with no doubt of my place among the 
backward tribes. 

It was perhaps two weeks later 
that Form #293, Research Grant X 
2397J, came back to my desk with 
the scribbled notation ‘‘Should have 
been hired by Geography,” and it 
was another week after Geography 
had retyped Form #293 (with copy 
to me) before I heard again from the 
voices. 

This time it was Personnel. ‘“The 
matter of the hiring papers for Mr. 
Gregory W. Smyth,” Personnel said. 
“We in the university do not ar- 
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bitrarily assign salaries or wages. 
We consult the Personnel Bureau. 
Our price per hour for map making 
is set at $1.47. It will be impossible 
to honor a bill for $1.50 an hour. 
Pm glad that Mr. Wurtenflicker 
thinks it reasonable, but that makes 
no difference. We could write in the 
figure ‘$1.47,’ but wouldn’t it be 
better for you to begin over?” 





When I heard again from the 
controller’s voice things had become 
a little more confused. Maybe the 
intervening Christmas vacation had 
something to do with it. The ques- 
tion was how a bill for $1.00 for 
materials could be appended in 
unitemized form. How could the 
university know what the money was 
spent for? Where was the original 
bill? It had been clipped to the 
original “Request to the Regents for 
a Check,”’ I told the voice, but there 
was no saying where it might be 
now. After much pleading this voice 
agreed that the $1.00 bill might be 
passed with the notation that it had 
“probably” been spent for map- 
making materials. 

We had now to face — Professor 
Wurtenflicker, Gregory W. Smyth, 
and I — only the petty details of a 
Special Payroll (Form 204-2W) to 
get Smyth paid, and Severance 
Papers (Form 617-00) to show that 
Wurtenflicker was through with 
Smyth. 

At the beginning of the second 
semester, Greg called to tell me that 
he had just received two checks, one 
for $1.00 for materials, another for 
his work at $1.47 an hour, with the 
usual ten percent deduction for his 
eventual retirement. Professor Wur- 
tenflicker felt in honor bound to 
make a special trip to Geography to 
pay Smyth the twelve-cent differ- 
ence between four hours’ work at 
$1.47 and $1.50. ‘‘After all,” he 
told me, “‘it was a good job, in spite 
of the Topolobampo mix-up.” 

The voices were quiet then, at 


least on this particular matter, until 


almost graduation time. Then one| 





day Payroll phoned to ask me if) 


Gregory W. Smyth had done a|} 


piece of drafting for Professor Wur- 
tenflicker the September before. I 


agreed that he certainly had. ‘In| | 
that case,” she said, ‘‘he is eligible |; 
for the retroactive five percent cost- | | 


of-living raise. We are sending 


through a Special Payroll and check| ~ 
in the amount of twenty-nine cents. |1 


If you will just fill out a Form 


0072XL#, Receipt of Cost of Living 


Raise —”’ 


It's some years now since I’ve|} 


worked for the university. I’ve been 
mastering various other office proce- 
dures: welfare forms for state medical 
care, workmen’s compensation forms 
for industrial indemnity, and my 
own private purgatory of income 


tax forms, property tax forms, and 


assorted material. 


One hears a lot about the popula- 


tion explosion. But even more im- 
minent and fearful seems to be the 
explosion of paper work for office 
worker and private citizen alike. 
Surely a pill could be developed to 
halt the multiplication of forms 
before they snow us under? Some- 
thing simple, cheap, and painless, 
which would allow the office worker 
the pleasures of bureaucratic pay- 
checks while eliminating the pro- 
liferation of paper work. As a matter 
of fact, I am thinking of composing 
a form which can be filled out to 
initiate this new system. But I 
haven’t decided yet whether to 
make it up with ten or twelve 
carbons. 


MOVING 


BY ERIC PFEIFFER 


Disassembled, the moving boxes 
gape, or bulge, in every room, 
witnessing change. They remind me: 
Tenant, I am yet trespasser. 


Windows, like sunken eyes, 
walls, like blank, hostile faces, 
stare at me and implore: 

Be gone, migrant-vagrant. 


Doors open, to let me go. 
On the stairs, dissolute 
among boxes, I sit. 
Moving unhinges me. 
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Bob James Trio: Bold Conceptions 


. Bob James, piano; Bob Pozar, drums; 


Ron Brooks, bass; Mercury SR-60768 


(stereo) and MG-20768 


As jazz nightclubs dwindle in num- 
ber and big bands continue to be 


scarce, more young jazzmen are ac- 
quiring experience in the rapidly 


- Festival held at Notre Dame. 


multiplying units in colleges and 


universities. This trio, for example, 
representing the University of Michi- 


gan, won the combo award in 1962 


at the fourth annual Collegiate Jazz 
The 


* victory led to the combo’s album 


debut. To judge from this record- 


| ing, Mr. James and his colleagues 


are not only briskly professional but 
they occasionally manifest impressive 
originality. James, who has received 


a bachelor’s and a master’s degree 


zsa, 


< in composition, plays with easeful 


command of his instrument, inci- 
sively clear articulation, and an 
improvisatory imagination that is 


< both daring and logical. James is 


least arresting on popular standards, 
but he is consistently thoughtful on 


~ originals by other jazzmen — as in 


` the pungent impressionism he applies 


to Miles Davis’ ‘‘Nardis.’? He is 


© most absorbing in his own pieces, 


a 


‘particularly “Quest” and also “‘Tril- 


ogy.” In the latter, James and his 
colleagues create a fascinating spec- 
trum of colors through the juxtaposi- 
tion of such devices as bamboo wind 
chimes, prepared piano, different 
sizes of oil drums (some of which are 
played with marbles and a golf 
ball), and a recorded tape of the 
trio which is altered electronically 


.and then played back in the studio 


as part of the final performance. 
“Trilogy,” it should be emphasized, 
is not at all a factitious exercise in 
gimmickry. It makes sense as music, 


and reflects further the growing in- 


terest among jazzmen in a wide 
variety of experiments adapted from 
contemporary classical music as well 
as from widely divergent folk cul- 
tures. The one quality which per- 
vades all of James’s work is resilient 
lyricism, a characteristic which is 
also marked in the playing of Pozar 
and Brooks. Drummer Pozar, inci- 
dentally, indicates here that veteran 
modern jazz percussionists may have 
something to learn from the new 
graduates of the academies in terms 
of enlarging the scope and flexibility 
of jazz drumming. 


Charlie Parker: Once There Was Bird 


Charlie Parker, alto saxophone; Dizzy 
Gillespie, trumpet; Red Norvo, vibra- 
phone; Flip Phillips, tenor saxophone; 
Teddy Wilson, piano; Specs Powell and 
J. C. Heard, drums; Charlie Parker Rec- 
ords (distributed by MGM Records) 
PLP-408 

A key recording date in early mod- 
ern jazz history is a June, 1945, 
session in which two rebels on the 
ascendant, Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie, matched ideologies with 
established swing-era musicians, Red 
Norvo and Teddy Wilson among 
them. The recordings, originally 
made for the now defunct Comet 
label, were later reissued in various 
states of disorder; in recent years 
they have not been available at 
all. Critic-historian Martin Williams 
has now carefully reassembled this 
material. He has not only chosen 
the best takes of each number, but he 
has also provided alternate takes for 
each of three tunes and no less than 
four alternates (two of them in- 
complete) for ‘‘Congo Blues.” The 
opportunity to compare different 
versions of these performances is 
instructive because it is possible to 
hear how Parker and Gillespie con- 
tinued to change their solos into 
more and more original and bal- 
anced patterns. (The album could 
be subtitled “An Introduction to 
Improvisation.’’?) Parker is master- 
ful throughout, and his quite differ- 
ent solos on the two takes of “Slam 
Slam Blues” are classic distillations 
of the blues, while also a demonstra- 
tion of how deeply this commanding 
officer of the modern jazz movement 
was rooted in jazz tradition. The 
playing as a whole — by the swing 
men as well as by the innovators — 
is often remarkably serene. It is as 
if the musicians, surprised at their 
compatibility, temporarily suspend- 
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ed their doctrinal disputes in order 
to indulge in the sheer pleasures of 
collective improvisation. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ lucid notes place the music in 
its historical perspective and also 
provide a helpful analysis of each 
performance. 


Jimmy Rushing: Five Feet of Soul 


Jimmy Rushing, vocalist; orchestra con- 
ducted by Al Cohn; Colpix SCP-446 
(stereo) and CP-446 

Although there are more young jazz 
instrumentalists of consequence than 
there are jobs for them, impressive 
new jazz singers are exceedingly 
rare. The aridity in the work of most 
recent vocal apprentices is made 
particularly evident by contrast with 
the vitality and individuality of 
Jimmy Rushing’s newest album. 
Rushing, a short, spherical man of 
great good humor, has been a pro- 
fessional for almost forty years. This 
recital, in which he is accompanied 
by a crisp big band in ebullient Al 
Cohn arrangements, is one of Rush- 
ing’s major recorded achievements. 
Bittersweet in sound, his hoarse voice 
is unusually pliable. He is expert at 
evoking poignancy while resisting 
bathos (‘‘Trouble In Mind”), and 
he is equally capable of leaping cele- 
bration (‘‘Oooh! Look-a There Ain’t 
She Pretty’). Rushing can also 
transmute faded, sentimental pop 
tunes into unexpectedly affecting 
intimations of autobiography (“You 
Always Hurt the One You Love”), 
thereby demonstrating that even the 
most unlikely material can be per- 
sonalized into believability by an 
authoritative jazz improviser. Mr. 
Rushing’s rhythmic sensibility, more- 
over, is a model of relaxed swinging. 
It has taken the amiable Mr. Rush- 
ing a long time to be fully appreci- 
ated; but now that Louis Armstrong 
insists on limiting his repertory to 
the point of utter predictability and 
Ray Charles is diluting his power by 
performing in an increasingly com- 
mercial context, Jimmy Rushing, at 
sixty, has emerged as the most con- 
sistently refreshing and certainly the 
most high-spirited of all male jazz 
singers. 


Orchestra U.S.A. 


John Lewis, musical director and piano; 
Gunther Schuller, conductor; and Orches- 
tra U.S.A.; Colpix SCP-448 (stereo) 
and CP-448 

Having honed the Modern Jazz 
Quartet into the most precise small 
combo in jazz, composer-pianist John 
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Lewis is now trying to mold a per- 


manent large orchestra which “‘will 
be capable of performing virtually 
any composed or improvised music 
in the western tradition of music.” 
Accordingly, Orchestra U.S.A., as 
this group is rather pompously called, 
is staffed with first-rate jazz instru- 
mentalists as well as highly capable 
classical musicians. Its conductor, 
Gunther Schuller, is exceptionally 
well trained in both jazz and classical 
disciplines. The first recording by 
this ambitious, twenty-eight-piece 
unit is disappointing. All the num- 
bers are jazz pieces by Lewis and by 
Gary McFarland, except for Mr. 
Schuller’s orchestration of ““The Star- 
Spangled Banner, which closes the 
album. The presence of this final 
track is inexplicable, unless we are 
expected to stand at the conclusion 
of each playing in wonder at what 
American culture hath wrought. 
The themes by Lewis and McFar- 
land are slight but lyrically attrac- 
tive. The orchestral interpretations, 
however, are either ponderous or 
sentimental. The strings, in particu- 
lar, sound awkwardly out of context. 
(No writer has yet been able to make 
classical string players approximate 
jazz pulsation or phrasing.) Fortu- 
nately, there are sizable sections dur- 
ing which the orchestra is in the 
background; and on those occasions, 
the jazz soloists soar above the 
massed weight of the ensemble and 
the music bursts into vivid life. The 
most notable of these energizers are 
alto saxophonists Phil Woods and 
Eric Dolphy, guitarist Jim Hall, and 
John Lewis on piano. Whenever the 
orchestra obtrudes, however, the ef- 
fect is pretentious or, at best, bland. 
It is certainly true that a permanent 
jazz orchestra would be extremely 
useful, as more jazz composers work 
in terms of extended composition 
but have hardly any forum in which 
their pieces can be heard. This 
may indeed be an orchestra which 
could fulfill that role. Clearly, the 
musicians are capable, and Mr. 
Schuller is a broadly knowledgeable 
conductor. Musical director John 
Lewis, nevertheless, will have to pay 
much more attention to the quality 
of his repertory and arranging if 
Orchestra U.S.A. is not to sink into 
banality before it is effectively 
launched: 


Prince Lasha Quintet: Cry! 


Prince Lasha, flute; Sonny Simmons, alto 
saxophone; Gary Peacock and Mark 
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Proctor, basses; Gene Stone, drums; Con- 
temporary S7610 (stereo) and 3610 
Many among the jazz avant-garde 
are concentrating on increased me- 
lodic freedom. They do not permit 
their melodic improvisations to be 
anchored to conventional chord pat- 
terns. Instead, their melodic ideas 
tend to determine whatever har- 
monic contours can be discovered in 
retrospect. Some, moreover, have 
followed the example of Ornette 
Coleman in trying to get more spon- 
taneous, speechlike cadences in their 
phrasing and more “Shuman” sounds 
in the often startling pitches they 
suddenly choose. Both these pre- 
occupations are strongly present in 
the work of alto saxophonist Sonny 
Simmons, a featured sideman in 
Prince Lasha’s quintet. Equally 
committed to freer improvisation 4 
Lasha himself, a flutist who Aei. 
a warmer sound on that instrument 
than do most musicians who have 
tried to adapt the flute to jazz. 
Lasha, incidentally, grew up in Fort 
Worth, Texas, with Ornette Cole- 
man, and has obviously been influ- 
enced by that controversial experi- 
menter. Lasha and Simmons have 
composed all the numbers in this, 
their first album. Their themes are 
bold, angular, and intriguingly evoc- 
ative of such titles as “Congo Call,” 
impressions of African tribal music; 
‘‘Ghost of the Past,” an essay in jazz 
necromancy; and ‘“‘Lost Generation” 
(“there is no peace . . . it’s a time 
of tragedy”). As is often true of 
Ornette Coleman, there is an inno- 
cence (‘‘ingenuousness” might be a 
more accurate term) in the music of 
Lasha and Simmons. This quality 
and their commitment to what 
Simmons calls “raw emotion” are 
invigorating after some of the more 
convoluted cerebration in the mod- 
ern jazz of the past decade. Further- 
more, Lasha and Simmons do not 
confuse freedom with anarchy. The 
frameworks for their improvisations 
are strong and clear; and although 
the ground rules for solos are now 
more flexible than in much jazz of 
the past, there is an order in these 
“cries” along with a disciplined sense 
of dynamics. The use of two basses 
on all but three selections makes for 
an uncommonly whirlpoolish rhythm 
section, but the two horn soloists are 
sturdy enough to ride the currents 
rather than be engulfed by them. 
As is customary with Contemporary 
Records, the quality of the recorded 
sound is superb. 
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Essi editor, whether of magazines or of books, 
is aware of the sharp divergence in taste which 
exists between readers now in their thirties and 
those who are now in their sixties. This divergence 
is relayed to me in many forms: in letters from our 
older readers who have been shocked by an 
Atlantic short story; in comments after a lecture by 
those who have been bewildered by modern po- 
etry; or in the words of my late mother, who, after 
struggling through one of the stronger modern 
novels, expostulated: “I just don’t see why I 
should be expected to hold my nose over an open 
sewer and pay an author five dollars for the 
privilege!” 

Now, this war over sex in fiction has existed in 
varying degrees ever since the days of Pamela. I 
remember Mother telling me that she and her sis- 
ters were forbidden to read the novels of Thomas 
Hardy and that she used to hide Jude the Obscure, 
the most horrendous of them, under the mattress 
at the sound of the paternal tread. But her taste 
for authors who defied convention in the 1890s 
did not survive into the 1920s. She could stomach 
The Green Hat. by Michael Arlen or Jurgen, that 
leering fantasy by James Branch Cabell, and she 
could recognize the truth in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
stories because her own daughters were soon to be 
flappers. But she disliked a war novel as candid as 
Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers, or a love story as sensu- 
al as Sons and Lovers by D. H. Lawrence; she 
thought the authors were taking liberties, putting 
into print words and behavior that did not belong 
on the page. She never tangled with Ernest Hem- 
ingway, but had she done so, her rejection would 
have been as.explicit as that of Dr. Hemingway, 
who returned in disgust to the publisher in Paris 
the five copies he had ordered of his son’s first 
book. 

The treatment of sex, of course, is not the only 
dividing line between the generations, though it 
is certainly one which has grown sharper through 
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the years. A more far-reaching and irreconcilable 
division occurs over the question of how the au~; 
thor takes the world. Dickens took it with laugh- 
ter and tears, and Thackeray with suavity and 
seething indignation; but deep down in most of 
the great Victorians was the belief that if man 
persisted, in the end he would be able to fix things 
up better than they were, and this feeling of certi- 
tude, this trust in the perfectibility of man and 
society, extended into the twentieth- century. 


Despite the growls of Mark Twain, the theory that. ef 


things can be infinitely improved by new knowl- 
edge influenced everyone who had grown into 
adolescence before the First World War. 

Readers now in their sixties may not consciously 
believe that science will produce a better world, 
but most of them believe that it ought to, and it 
is this which separates their taste from that of their 
children and grandchildren. For, very few — I 
was about to say “no” -— young writers or read- 
ers believe any longer in a benevolent future. 
They see a world that has steadily been getting 
“unfixed” for fifty years. A man now in his early 
thirties remembers a depression, two hot. wars, 
one interminable cold one, but no portents. of a 


future promising stability. He shares the suspi- 


cious doubts of Franz Kafka and J. D. Salinger; 
subscribes to Murphy’s Law (if anything can go 
wrong it will); and would never think of asking a 
lady to “Grow old along with me! The best is yet: 
to be.’ T. S. Eliot, not Browning, speaks: his 
mind: “At my back in a cold blast I hear The rat- 
tle of the bones. . . >? He finds this state of mind 
natural because he has known no other. 

Some.of the cleavage can be traced to the chang- 
ing style. Ican recall my strong distaste for George 
Meredith when I was a Harvard undergraduate; 
I found his style so fudged, so artificial that I 
could hardly force my way through his books; yet 
Meredith’s contemporary, Samuel Butler, who 
had been virtually unread during his lifetime, 
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Names are the news on this page. 
For the first a name that has reaped 
yards of speculation in the public 
press. The authorship of The 
MeLandress Dimension has been 
credited to a long and dazzling list of writers, 
even wildly attributed to members of this pub- 
lishing staff. We have been told, however, that 
Epernay is a young journalist of Alsatian origins 
who has a Boswellian admiration for his subject. 
With more than usual satisfaction, I present in 
these pages the first comprehensive account of 
the work of Dr. Herschel McLandress. As in the 
case of any towering scientific figure, there are 
differing views on McLandress. At the Harvard 
Faculty Club, the M.I.T. Faculty Club and even 
at the Cosmos Club, you will encounter both 
pro-McLandress factions and anti-McLandress 
factions. Some of the most trenchant debates in 
recent years at the Christmas meetings of the 
American Association for Psychometrics have 
been over McLandress and, above all, the 
McLandress conclusions. 

But one thing is not denied. McLandress 
is a unique figure in our time. Even his severest 
critics in the scientific world will concede this. 
“Something in the McLandress personality is 
different,” a visiting Oxford scholar at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Princeton observed 
not long ago. No one disagreed. Nor will any 
reader of this book disagree. From McLandress’s 
automated State Department to his champion- 
ship of the rich against the very rich his name 
should strike terror and pride all along the pres- 
tige horizons of Washington and the international 
zones of Hollywood, for this is the work of an 
insider. The McLandress Dimension by Mark 
Epernay ~ $3.75, liberally and memorably illus- 
trated by James Stevenson. 


One of the greatest names in the 
brief history of aviation is that of 
Sir Gordon Taylor, Australia’s bril- 
liant pioneer. His autobiography is 
eloquent proof that the upper air 
stimulates writers to.an extra grace. We were 
almost in the sea. I flung myself down on the 
cowl again and the motor came in with a boom- 
ing roar. I could see the surface of the ocean 
skimming by a few feet below: then I buried 
my head from the torrent of air and waited for 
more height and a chance to transfer the rest 
of the oil in the suitcase. As I lay there jammed 
against the struts I felt a magnificent exhilara- 
tion and a reckless enjoyment of our success 
which made me want to stand up and laugh 





and shout at the roaring mass of air that tore 
at everything around me. In my mind I could 
see the pointer on the gauge rise up and the 
pressure of the strut against my ribs began to 
crush my body so that I began to feel that I 
could not hold on any longer. The ocean seemed 
to-be moving faster: then faster, and sinking 
farther away. A strange ease and > { 
resignation came over me. Nothing 
seemed to matter. It was all some 

fantasy in a strange retreating back- 

ground from which I was floating 

away. That is what it is like to crawl along a | 
wing to fuel an oil tank in mid-flight. The Sky | 
Beyond by Sir Gordon Taylor — $5.95, illustrated 
with photographs. 


And a name that still gets a bad press in 
the U.S.A. — Unfortunately George III was as 
unlucky in his heredity as in his environment. 
Neither George II nor his Queen, Caroline, was 
devoid of character or without some gifts above 
the commonplace. Her intelligence and his mem- 
ory were unusual in monarchs, and their hatred 
of their son was tinged with genuine disappoint- 
ment. Frederick, George IITs father, was known 
to posterity as Poor Fred, and the epithet was 
not unjust. He possessed a small talent for music, 
a mild interest in games, particularly cricket, and 
little else. The unsympathetic Lord Shelburne 
described his life as a tissue of childishness and 
falsehood; and his friends as well as his enemies 
despised him. Few historians of Dr. Plumb’s 

immense learning write with such 

f urbanity and percipience. Every 

page of this is a pleasure to read. 

Men and Centuries by J. H. Plumb. 

AS 36.00 


A grand finale of names: a new edition of 
U.S.A. by John Dos Passos. Alfred Kazin said 
of it, “Technically, U.S.A. is one of the great 
achievements of the modern novel... (It) is a 
national epic, the first great national epic of its 
kind in the modern American novel.” This is 
the only one-volume edition to contain the 
Reginald Marsh illustrations. $10.00 


And coming November 12th one of the most 
exciting books of the year, the recreation by an 
intimate friend of the marriage of Dorothy 
Thompson and Sinclair Lewis — 
two people to whom words could be 
the deadliest of weapons. Dorothy & } 
Red by Vincent Sheean, illustrated 
with many photographs from pri- 
vate collections. $6.95 
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spoke to me and my generation with a sharp, hard 
truth which we liked. 

The mind must make a conscious effort if it is 
to respond to new styles, and this is particularly 
true in poetry. How many, I wonder, have missed 
the magic elision of Dylan Thomas’ lyrics and the 
music of the recording of Under Milk Wood simply 
because they were. too lazy to make the effort? I 
suspect that the elderly reader turns to poetry in 
search of easy pleasure, that he does not apply the 
same close attention or the long patience with 
which he listens to a modern symphony. He over- 
looks the fact that the world has grown to be more 
intricate, and that poetry in its search for truth 
has grown more intricate too. 

Yeats, like generations of poets before him, drew 
for ornament, illustration, and symbol on a body 
of generally familiar information, including the 
Bible, the classics, and European history. Any 
reader could be expected to identify Diana and 
recognize a fiery chariot; but the world of poetry 
today has been made complicated by mathe- 
matics, photography, the invasion of space, by 
anthropology and psychiatry, and one must work 
to keep abreast. When the reader comes upon the 
word. ‘‘cellar’? he may think of wine or potatoes, 
while the poet, a follower of Dr. Jung, is thinking 
of the racial unconscious. Is this unreasonable? I 
don’t think so. Poets have always expected some 
cooperation from their readers. They get far too 
little of it from the lazy ones today. 


THE MIRACLE OF LITTLE THINGS 


If one has any doubt about the responsiveness 
of a fine mind when taxed by age and distracted by 
pain, let him read THE BLUE LANTERN, COLETTE’S 
last book (Farrar, Straus, $3.95), admirably trans- 
lated by Roger Senhouse. In her early seventies 
Colette vowed that she would never write again, 
but the habit and zest of communicating were too 
strong. to be denied, and on the adjustable desk 
lightly astride her sickbed, she wrote this solilo- 
quy of one who prized life and whose imagination 
continued to rove far beyond the confines of the 
sickroom. It is a miracle to see how much she 
makes of little things. Here, for instance, is the 
seedpod from some exotic plant: she watches it 
expel “‘a delicate silvery follicle weighted with a 
tiny seed and lighter even than thistledown,”’ and 
follows the feathery tuft as it floats up to the ceil- 
ing, pauses, and then is sucked down by the draft 
of the open fire. “It has no need of a label,’’ she 
says, “to take its place in my dunce’s museum.” 

In her chronicle she touches affectionately on 
her addiction for the color blue, for cats (prefer- 
ably Persian), for fruit and flowers (gentian, wild 
hyacinth, and edelweiss), and for the children 
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playing in the Palais-Royal. She goes to Switzer- 
land for treatment of her old adversary, arthritis, 
and savors the color and quiet of Geneva in her 
wheeled perambulations through the April dusk. 
The all-powerful doctor comes to her room each 
day, and so, too, do the sparrows, whom she en- 
tices with bread crumbs until they lose all fear and 
she finds a pair of them in a fold of the bedspread 
when she awakens from a nap. 

Back in Paris, Jean Cocteau comes to record a 
conversation piece for the radio, and then goes on 
talking about his studio, where the cameramen 
have gone out on strike. In the silence after his 
going, she thinks with rue of some of the other old 
friends who she hoped would last forever, and for 
reassurance peruses the fan mail which comes 
later, on her seventy-fifth birthday. Though pain 
is her hourly companion, the gaiety and warmth 
with which she relishes her sunset are summed up 
in these words: “the Last Cat, towards the end of 
her life, gave every indication. by the movement of 
a paw, by the smile on her face, that a trailing 
piece of string was still for her a plaything, food for 
feline thought and illusion. Those who surround 
me will never let me want for pieces of string.” 


WOULD SHE REALLY? 


I should be hard put to decide which of RUMER 
GoppeEn’s books I like best. Each holds Miss 
Godden’s skill for describing an exotic place, her 
natural sympathy for children, her love for nice 
things, and what might be simply termed the body 
warmth of her characterization. But in THE BAT- 
TLE OF THE VILLA FIORITA (Viking, $5.00), despite 
the luster of its setting in the Italian lakes, I keep 
hearing a hypothetical note, barely audible at 
first, but so insistent at the heart of the story that 
I wonder if all this really could have happened. 

An English film company descends on the little 
village of Whitcross for the country scenes in a new 
film, Haysel to Harvest, and in the course of the 
shooting, Rob Quillet, the director, whose good 
looks have caused a flutter in the countryside, sud- 
denly finds himself enamored of Fanny, the wife of 
Colonel Clavering. Just why he should is never 
clear, for Fanny is full and forty and the mother of 
three. She never uses scent, knows little of the 
theater, has never had a flirtation, and is so inno- 
cently absorbed in her household at Stebbings 
that it is difficult to imagine what chemical attrac- 
tion she could have caused in Rob. That Fanny 
herself would like a change is evident enough, 
what with her feuds with her mother-in-law, Lady 
Candida, and her as yet unrecognized boredom 
with her regimental husband. But she is so safely 
secured that neither her friends nor her family 
for months suspects the temptation toward which 


Two University Presidents 
Discuss the Crisis in 
Higher Education 


NATHAN 
M. PUSEY 


The Age 
of the 
Scholar 


The President of Harvard University 
brings you his thoughtful, penetrating 
views on what education is, what it should 
be and how to bridge the gap. 


“We are deeply and perennially concerned,” 
says Mr. Pusey, “lest we are producing 
people unworthy of the great opportunity 
for high achievement given them with the 
gift of life . ... We know that parents are 
apt to be too much concerned with the jobs 
their children are to get... But we who are 
involved in the work of education, on the 
other hand, want our schools and colleges 
to produce not just doctors, or merchants, 
or lieg or engineers, or whatever it 
may be... but above all, and essentially, 
free men capable of thinking for them- 
selves: believing men, knowledgeable men, 
steadfast and concerned and decent men 
. We in education have to produce these 
people — we have to be these people . 
Mr. Pusey’s writing is filled with awareness 
of the demands of today’s frenetic life — and 
of the need to produce young people who 
can face up to these demands and yet de- 
velop their own fullest potential. 


An important and readable book for every- 
one interested personally or professionally 
in the value of the university in a troubled 
world. A Belknap Press Book. $4.50 


CLARK 
KERR 


The Uses 
of the 
University 


For a down-to-earth “refresher course” on 
the current college situation, read this im- 
portant book by the President of the Uni- 
versity of California. Expanded from the 
Godkin Lectures given at Harvard, The 
Uses of the University presents an inform- 
ative discussion of the revolution in educa- 
tion currently going on in America. The 
nation’s educational geography is changing 
and population movements are reflecting 
these changes. Educational centers are be- 
coming not just universities but “multi- 
versities” partly supported by Federal re- 
search grants. Along with the metropolis, 
or business center, is a developing “Ide- 
opolis,” or educational center which extends 
far beyond the small, traditional ivy-cov- 
ered campus of 20 years ago. 


With the growing influence of education, 
come growing responsibilities, changes in 
curriculum, changes in the role of the pro- 
fessor, greater permissiveness about class- 
room attendance, an increasing interplay 
between the community and the campus. 


A forceful, informed, articulate writer, 
Clark Kerr outlines for you what is going 
on in education today . .. and how it will 
affect you and your children this year, and 
in the years ahead. $2.95 


40 wonderful years of Harvard life 
IN SIGHT OF SEVER: Essays from Harvard 
By DAVID McCORD 


A delightful collection of affectionate, 
leisurely essays which vividly illuminate 
the professors, personalities and events 
which have made Harvard the cultural as 
well as educational heart of New England. 
With an ear for the quotable saying and 
an eye for significant detail, renowned 
poet, essayist, and fund-raiser extraordi- 


nary David McCord brings to life such 
people as Charles Townsend Copeland, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Robert Frost, Win- 
ston Churchill; unusual institutions such 
as the Charity of Edward Hopkins (the 
oldest trust fund in the United States) ; 
and great occasions such as the Harvard 
Tercentenary Celebration of 1936. $5.95 
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Rob is leading her. But I do. I suspect it because 
I cannot see what he would see in her. 

When the lovers bolt, the scene shifts to Italy. 
The colonel wins the uncontested divorce on the 
grounds of adultery, and the custody of the three 
children. But the two youngest, Caddie, a chubby 
twelve-year-old much given to her prize pony, and 
Hugh, her fourteen-year-old brother, rebel against 
the decision, and by means which are only faintly 
suggested (this is the second big hypothesis) they 
find their way to the Italian villa where the battle 
for the capture — or recapture — of Fanny is re- 
newed with all of the possessive cajolery at their 
command. Rob underestimates the odds against 
him, and it is quite a struggle, in the course of 
which Fanny’s conscience, always audible, begins 
to sound like Big Ben. There is an air of contriv- 
ance to all this, and it is accentuated by Miss God- 
den’s device of blending into the direct discourse 
remarks which her people made months later or 
only in the imagination. As a result, the speakers 
sound more self-conscious than they ought to. 


SPEED 


Ken Purdy is an American editor and author 
with a passion for fast cars and for the custom-built 
cars of the past. He writes with authority about 
motoring, and one of those rare collaborations be- 
gan when he and Stirling Moss, Britain’s most 
famous driver, became friends. Moss started rac- 
ing at the age of seventeen, and in his first year 
won eleven events. In the fourteen years that fol- 
lowed, he lived on and for the racetrack. In all, he 
entered 466 races, rallies, sprints, and endurance 
runs. He set new records, and he won 194 times, a 
fantastically high performance and one that no 
other driver has approached. 

Moss, who took curves faster than any other liv- 
ing man, had close brushes with death, and at the 
Goodwood circuit in April of 1962 had to be cut 
out of his car after a crash in which he nearly lost 
his life. It took him a year to recover, and then, 
on the same track, reaching a speed of 142 mph, 
he tested his eyesight and reflexes and decided 
after the run that it was no longer safe to compete. 

It is doubtful if the knowledge, the excitement, 
and the skill packed into those fifteen years could 
have been called out of Mr. Moss without the 
friendly assistance of Ken Purdy, who knew the 
right questions to ask and where to keep pressing, 
and who had the editor’s knack of preserving the 
rhythm and color of Moss’s speech. From their 
collaboration has come ALL BUT MY LIFE, STIRLING 
Moss’s autobiography as recorded by Ken W. 
Purdy (Dutton, $4.50), a book which does for rac- 
ing and the great drivers what Death in the After- 
noon did for bullfighting and the great matadors. 


Reader’s Choice 


By WILLIAM BARRETT 





It is difficult to get the American electorate 
worked up over the question of economic growth. 
In the Great Depression many of the middle class 
were thrown out of work and had to worry about 
the state of the economy; today these people 
are relatively affluent, and though our slow rate 
of growth may interest them as a theoretical prob- 
lem, it hardly strikes them as personally urgent. 
Those who are now out of jobs, on the other hand, 
are the chronically unemployed; and the very 
poor in America, as is well known, tend to be 
politically apathetic. Meanwhile, business scents 
a boom, and acting on the principle that as long 
as profits are in the offing it is better to let sleeping 
dogs lie, it will not begin to be anxious until the 
next big recession. 

Though we may be complacent, our friends 
abroad are very much worried that the chief 
defender of the free world is cantering along on a 
one-horse-shay economy. ‘Twenty years ago, 
Gunnar Myrpaw’s An American Dilemma analyzed 
the Negro problem as a crisis for the American 
conscience, and had he been listened to, racial 
tensions might not now be so violent. In CHAL- 
LENGE TO AFFLUENCE (Pantheon, $3.95) this friend- 
ly but candid critic has turned his attention to the 
American economy with equally somber warnings, 
which, let us hope, will not go unheeded this time. 

Mr. Myrdal is a level-headed Swede not at all 
given to sensational statements, and he tells us 
quite bluntly that our sluggish economy is ‘‘the 
most important problem in the world today.” 
Since World War II the Western nations (except 
Britain), the Soviet Union, and Japan have grown 
much more rapidly than the United States. Either 
we have been without the knowledge of how to 
induce economic progress or we have lacked the 
determination to apply that knowledge. If this 
sluggishness persists, American power and influ- 
ence will inevitably decline; and the values of 
Western civilization, which we defend and Mr. 
Myrdal shares, will have little attraction for a 
world where the few affluent nations, after all, 
are only islands in a vast ocean of poverty and 
unrest. 
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A magnificent volume, lavishly illustrated, LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY tells with excitement and authority the story 
of races, nations and empires from pre-history through the 
late Middle Ages. Foreword by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. With 
more than 500 illustrations, including 32 pages in full color. 
814” x 1114”. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1963: $17.50. 

Thereafter: $20.00 




































THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE AGE OF NAPOLEON 
by J. Christopher Herold and the Editors of Horizon 
Magazine re-creates—in a luxuriously produced, superbly 
illustrated volume — a spectacular age and the prodigious 
man whose name it bears. 

Regular edition—to Dec. 31, 1963; $15.95. Thereafter: $18.95, 
De luxe edition (bound in heavy embossed buckram and 
boxed) — to Dec. 31, 1963: $18.95. Thereafter: $21.95 


BALANCHINE by Bernard Taper is a full-scale, vivid 
biography of a genius — the greatest choreographer of our 
time — whose life has been as dramatic as his made-in- 
America ballets have been triumphant. With more than 
100 photographs. $8.95 


» Two new cook books for connoisseurs 


TREASURY OF WINE AND WINE COOKERY by 
Greyton Taylor is a complete guide to the use of wines 
in the home. The more than 400 recipes and 150 wine drinks 
have been carefully tested. With many illustrations. $5.95 


In AN HERB AND SPICE COOK BOOK, Craig 
Claiborne, Food Editor of The New York Times and Editor 
of THE NEw York TIMEs Cook Book, has collected more 
than 400 original, tantalizing recipes for cooking with herbs 
$5.95 


and spices. With drawings. 


PN At all bookstores 


afe) Harper z Row 


Publishers of THE HARPER 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE 





New 
perspectives 
on 5 timely 


subjects... 


ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION: 
Report of the Director 


by Frank Bowles. The President of the College Entrance 
Examination Board discusses the current critical problems in 
world education: the ability to supply the demand for edu- 
cational opportunity, and the ability to produce the profes- 
sional and scientific personnel needed today. 4 UNESCO 
Publication. $2.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRAZIL 


by Charles Wagley. A concise, eminently useful history of 
the development of one of our largest and most dynamic 
neighbors. With deep insight, the author investigates every 
facet of the history, culture, and economics of the Brazilian 
community. Illustrated. $5.95 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
MODERN ITALY 


by Shepard Clough. A discussion of the necessity and pos- 
sibility of internal economic development to meet key prob- 
lems in Italy. Covering the period beginning with Italian 
unification in 1861 to the present, Professor Clough draws 
many conclusions that are pertinent to the economical de- 
velopment of the so-called under-developed countries of 
today. $10.00 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF 
EDUCATION 


by Theodore W. Schultz. The author considers the cost of 
education in both economic and human terms, and. deals 
extensively with the concept of “human capital.” He shows 
how education affects economic growth, wage structure, in- 
come distribution, and how an understanding of these pat- 
terns can lead to the solution of other economic problems. 

$2.75 


REVIEW OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES 
OF THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 

International Documents Service. The vast continent of 
Africa possesses considerable resources which are imper- 
fectly known. Here, international experts describe those re- 
sources that still require further investigation and give an 
over-all picture of existing knowledge on the subject. A 
UNESCO Publication. $15.00 

+ 


GE 


At your bookstore or from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10027 
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A stagnant economy, bad enough 
in itself, is worse when it drags 
on despite enormous pump-priming 
through defense expenditures. It is 
worst of all when accompanied by a 
rising unemployment that has now 
become ‘‘structural’? — woven into 
the system itself — and that threat- 
ens to produce a “‘sub-class’’ of the 
permanently unemployable. Harry 
M. Caudill’s recent Night Comes to 
the Cumberlands and Michael Harring- 
ton’s The Other America have shown 
us the tragic human waste in the de- 
pressed areas. Mr. Myrdal com- 
pletes the picture by pointing out 
that this waste is also an inefficient 
and unintelligent drag on the whole 
economy, since the very poor are not 
productive and in turn provide no 
market to spur production in the rest 
of the country. 

The trouble is that we are the vic- 
tims of economic clichés. When Mr. 
Myrdal suggests that we can get 
out of our rut only by more and 
better planning, we are likely to 
scream ‘‘socialism!”’ But the old tag 
does not work so well when we con- 
sider that the European countries 
which are now doing well economi- 
cally are at once more ‘“‘capitalistic”’ 
and more “‘socialistic”? than we are. 
Long-range planning of the com- 
munity’s goals and needs could free 
private enterprise from the tedious 
regulations devised by govern- 
ment on the spur of the moment. 
We are the largest industrial na- 
tion, and we are supposed to be in 
love with change; yet in our eco- 
nomic thinking we cling to the 
archaic. The gap between the ora- 
tory of politicians and the hard 
knowledge of the economists has 
never been wider, or more danger- 
ous, than at present. Mr. Myrdal 
bluntly tells us that the fetish of a 
balanced budget is now taken seri- 
ously only by Americans; any Ameri- 
can politician would be committing 
political suicide if he were to advance 
such an idea. 

Mr. Myrdal’s book, written with 
compelling clarity and simplicity, 
should be made required reading for 
all members of Congress. 


NOVELISTS TESTING . . . TESTING 


Wricut Morris is a novelist whose 
work is difficult to fit into any for- 
mula. What he has attempted and 
what he has achieved have varied 
from novel to novel; the one unvary- 
ing mark throughout has been his 


*Not Quite 
Posthumous 
Letter to My 


Daughter 
By CAITLIN THOMAS 


Dylan Thomas’s widow gives 
advice to her daughter coming 
of age and, as readers of her 
Leftover Life to Kill can imag- 
ine, her advice is uninhibited, 
highly personal and often up- 
roarious. “Sex,” she says, “is the 
nice orange juice that makes the 
nasty castor oil of love go down,” 
and “a scratch of bitchery in a 
woman is a necessity if she is to 
be noticed.” $4.75 


America Comes 


of Middle Age 
By MURRAY KEMPTON 


Long recognized as one of America’s 
top columnists on labor, politics and 
social problems, Murray Kempton writes 
brilliantly, thinks incisively and hits hard. 
Readers will find this generous collec- 
tion of his best pieces over the last 
twelve years a stimulating and thought- 
provoking book, $6.50 


Sport 
Mirror of American Life 
By ROBERT H. BOYLE 


Sports as social phenomena are the sub- 
ject of this keen and very entertaining 
study of the impact of sport on Ameri- 
can life and vice versa. The author, a 
senior editor of Sports Illustrated, ex- 
amines the role of psychological and 
status factors in each sport from Jawn 
tennis to drag racing and comes up with 
many astounding discoveries. $6.00 
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*A Singular Man 
By J. P. DONLEAVY 


In his new novel, a bawdy, comic mas- 
terpiece, the author of The Ginger Man 
presents his readers with one of the 
most outrageous characters in modern 
fiction and his impossible friends — 
mostly women. With A SINGULAR MAN 
J. P. Donleavy lives up to the critical 
acclaim heaped upon him when The 
Ginger Man was published. $6.00 


THE YEAR’S MOST TALKED-ABOUT NOVEL 


The Collector 


E H EAR 


IN G 


ABOUT 


The Perennial 
Philadelphians 


The Anatomy of an American Aristocracy 


By NATHANIEL BURT 


America’s most tightly knit aristocracy, the “Old 
Families” of Philadelphia, find themselves in the lime- 
light in this witty, handsome, well illustrated and 
continually fascinating book, filled to the brim with 
remarkable personalities. “Rich and engaging read- 
ing, something of a love song to Philadelphia but 
sung with a delightfully cocked eye.”— Enric GoL- 
MAN, Professor of History, Princeton University. 
25 illustrations. Complete index. 


SreciaL Price to Dec. 31: $10.50 
Thereafter: $12.50 


Freedom 


and After 
By TOM MBOYA 


The most important and revealing 


book on the 


new Africa, by a man 


who, at thirty-three, is one of the 
most dynamic, articulate leaders to 


emerge from 


the tidal wave of Afri- 


can independence. In this dramatie 


story of his 


fight for freedom. in 


Kenya, Tom Mboya expresses in 
vivid terms the hopes and ambitions 


of an Africa 


3 


s 





emerging from colon- 


ialism. 16 pages of photographs. 


$5.50 


*Atlantic Monthly 
Press Books 


LITTLE. 
BROWN 


BOSTON 


WALTER 
JACKSON _ 
BATES 








wm Already acknowledged as the 
work on Keats and his 
literary genius 


The poems, the events that inspired them, the people and 
places that were meaningful in the life of a great genius... 
all take on immediacy in this intuitive biography of Keats 
which skillfully interweaves the narrative of his life with his 
hauntingly beautiful verse. 


“Mr. Bate has a great story to tell, a story far greater than 
any predecessor has discovered... not only the best biography 
of Keats but the best criticism of his writings. The moment 
was ripe for a culminating book on Keats and the moment has 
found the man.’’—GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


“More than any other English poet John Keats needs a biog- 
rapher who can understand him as a man. The great impor- 
tance of Bate’s book is that the biographer has at last been 
found. With its publication the greatness of Keats and the 
greatness of his poems should meet in a new and truer un- 
derstanding.” —ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


“Mr. Bate tells the most heroic of stories without any heroics 
of his own... A book to read and to preserve.” 
—MARK VAN DOREN 


32 illustrations. A Belknap Press Book. $10.00 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GOD 
Five Nineteenth Century Writers 


By J. HILLIS MILLER. The author analyzes the work of De Quincey, 
Arnold, Browning, Emily Bronte and Hopkins who found inspiration 
by experiencing the absence of God, and who tried in their work to 
bridge the gap between man and the Divine Power. A Belknap Press 
Book. $7.50 


THE MAN IN THE MIRROR 
William Marion Reedy and His Magazine 


By MAX PUTZEL. The first serious evaluation of a man whose in- 
fluence on American literary greatness was immense. As editor of 
a St. Louis weekly for almost 30 years, William Reedy introduced 
American readers to such talents as Emily Dickinson, Edward 
Arlington Robinson, Amy Lowell, Sara Teasdale, Carl Sandburg, 
Vachel Lindsay, Thomas Hardy, John Galsworthy, Theodore Dreiser 
and James Joyce. $7.50 


HUMANISTS AND JURISTS 
Six Studies in the Renaissance 


By MYRON P. GILMORE. Humanists and lawyers were closely linked 
in the development of a new historical approach during the Renais- 
sance years. Petrarch, Erasmus, Amerbach, Machiavelli, Alciato and 
Budé are included in this interesting exposition. A Belknap Press 


Book. Illustrated. $4.25 
1913 ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1963 Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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uncommon talent, however frus- 


trating and questionable the ends 
toward which it is sometimes turned. 
CAUSE FOR WONDER (Atheneum, 
$4.50) is in this same patternless 
pattern; immensely satisfying at 
times, frustrating and teasing at oth- 
ers, it leaves the impression that the 
author has not quite resolved in his 
own mind the curious mixture of 
genres he has tossed together. The 
story is a symbolic parable, a blend 
of romance and realism, written in 
a down-to-earth, side-of-the-mouth 
language that suggests The Castle of 
Otranto as it might be written by 
John O’Hara. 

Warren Howe is a Midwesterner, 
yet something of a wanderer and a 
man from nowhere, who has drifted 
into scriptwriting in Hollywood. 
Thirty years before, he had been a 
guest at the ancient castle of Riva in 
Austria. When he hears of the death 
of the castle’s owner, Etienne Dulac, 
Warren sets out for the funeral, 
bringing with him assorted friends 
who represent his present life or have 
shared his past at Riva. An Ameri- 
can girl, Kitty Brownell, had also 
been a guest at Riva, and Warren 
had loved her without winning her; 
she turns up now as Katherine Mor- 
ley, proper and middle-class, toting 
a grandson, who as the youngest 
generation represents another stra- 
tum of time. The whole novel is 
meant as an experiment with time, 
in which the past is interwoven so 
tightly with the present that the 
characters themselves get lost in a 
timeless labyrinth. 

The concocter of the experiment 
is Dulac himself. Incredibly old 
but far from dead, he has sent out 
notices of his funeral in order to 
enjoy the experience of living on 
beyond his own death. At the end 
all turns into nightmare; and War- 
ren, half-dreaming and half-awake, 
has a vision of old Dulac alternately 
dying and being reborn, like an 
eternal archetype. 

Despite some wonderfully pungent 
and crisp writing, Mr. Morris does 
not quite bring off all this confusing 
and bizarre business, and Warren’s 
final words on the dubious reality of 
Castle Riva could be taken as a 
[judgment on the novel itself: “Its 
this goddam place. When you get 
away from here you won’t believe 
a word of it.” 


Davin Sracton is a historical nov- 
elist of remarkable originality and 





Britannica @ Schools 


AaNnOUunces 


A UNIQUE 
SERIES OF HOME STUDY 
COURSES FOR 
CREATIVE WRITERS, 
TECHNICIANS, AND MEN 
AND WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


FOUR IOWA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP COURSES 
Fiction Writing; Advanced Fiction Writing; 
Writing Poetry; Advanced Poetry Writing. 


By exclusive arrangement through Britannica Schools, the 
same resident faculty which has made the lowa Writers’ Work- 
shop the most respected and successful of its kind in the 
nation, has adapted its teaching techniques to home study. 


Under the direction of Paul Engle, noted American poet and 
teacher of writing, the Workshop in lowa City has gained an 
international literary reputation. Now, the imaginative methods 
which have advanced the talents of hundreds of writers, become 
a unique off-campus program which develops writing technique 
through critical analysis and analytical reading as an integral 
part of learning. 





| would like more information about the courses | 
have checked below. My inquiry will in no way obligate 
me. Britannica Schools has no salesmen. 


O IOWA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP COURSES 

O COMMUNICATION COURSES 

O PROGRAMMED MATHEMATICS—from Algebra to 
Advanced Calculus taught exclusively through the re- 
nowned Britannica ‘‘Temac” teaching machine method. 

Britannica Schools 

A Division of Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 

14 East Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 


FOUR COMMUNICATION COURSES 


Writing is for Readers 
A basic refresher course in expository writing—a 
“must” for the college bound. 


Communication in Business and Industry 
Teaches clear, concise verbal and written com- 
munication from the president’s report to 
assembly line orders. 


NAME mela 
ADDRESS ÊL 


i AEE Z0RE STATE—_______ 





Technical Writing 


Introductory Course 1; Advanced Course 2 Se 


L DEPT. A-113 
Designed for the layman or writer interested in 
learning how to handle the presentation of tech- ; = ar 
nical subjects including military specs. Exclusive Britannica oy Schools 
“case approach” simplifies acquiring a difficult A Division of Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 


skill. 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604 
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Give the new Merriam-Webster... 











p emee paa og 


Sat 


the first completely new college 
-desk dictionary in ten years! 


his Christmas give your family 
first things first. 


Give Webster’s Seventh New Col- 
legiate — the first new desk-size 
word authority in a decade. 


It covers today’s English language 
more completely, more authorita- 
tively than any other desk dictionary 
can hope or claim to do. 


20,000 new words and meanings 


This brand-new Merriam-Webster 
gives 20,000 new words and new 
meanings—130,000 entries. It gives 
helpful usage examples, status labels, 
unique special-information sections: 
everything students, business and 
professional people need to under- 
stand and use words accurately. 


Christmas is for giving. Giving 
good things! Give your family—teen- 
agers and up—the book of the year, 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate. 


$5.75 plain, $6.75 indexed, deluxe 
bindings to $15 at department, book, 
stationery stores. 











OR GIVE the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged — a great and inspiring 
family gift. With 100,000 new words and 
meanings — 450,000 entries — Webster’s 
Third New International Dictionary is the 
ultimate in elegant, useful family gifts. It 
covers every area of human thought. An- 
swers more questions about your every- 
day language — and the language of 
science, industry, and the professions — 
than any other dictionary — $47.50. Com- 
pact India paper editions in striking gold 
gift box slightly higher. 

©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


To be sure you're right — insist on 


CG Mevuam-Websler 


REG U $ Pat OFF 


the trusted and authoritative name in dictionaries 
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amazing range. From feudal Japan, 
ancient Egypt, and Renaissance 
Italy, he now turns with equal fa- 
cility to the late eighteenth century 
in SIR WILLIAM (Putnam, $5.95), a 
brilliant re-creation of the famous 
love affair of Nelson and Lady Ham- 
ilton. Mr. Stacton’s prose is as 


| | polished and sophisticated as always, 


but in the present case its command 


|| of epigram and irony makes it an 
|| instrument perfectly attuned to an 
|| age that was characterized by ele- 


gance of style and casualness of 
manners. 

History is stranger than fiction. 
The triangle of Nelson and Lord and 
Lady Hamilton might not seem be- 
lievable if offered as a purely fic- 
tional concoction. Yet it is fact, after 
all; and Mr. Stacton, following this 
basis, can feel free to conjure up a 
fictional detail whenever he chooses. 
Curiously enough, it is Sir William 
Hamilton who emerges in the end as 
the central character, looming larger 
than the two lovers. A detached ob- 


| server of life rather than a brusque 


man of action like Nelson, Lord 
Hamilton had seen love develop 
between the pair. But he could not 
intercede, he could only observe. 
Besides, he had married Emma when 
she was a very young girl, and he was 
used to regarding her antics with the 
amused curiosity one shows toward 
children. When the final barrier 


| fell, Sir William was pained, but he 


was able to console himself with 
eighteenth-century irony: if he were 
to be cuckolded, it was better that it 
be by a friend. 

And friends they all remained. 
“We are one heart in three bodies,” 
Nelson wrote to his own wife in 
explanation of the curious ménage. 
“I suppose they share it around,” 
Captain Hardy, Nelson’s lieutenant, 
commented, ‘“‘when they feel the 
need of one. I wonder who has it 
now.” He might well ask, for as the 
years went by and Emma became 
fat and foolish, the two men found 
themselves drawing closer and often 
preferred to leave her while they 
went off together to fish. 


When the moon’s at the full and 
the sultry August thunderclouds 
hang over the Delta, nerves snap, 
people go haywire, and ERSKINE 
CALDWELL is right there to make 
what he can of it in THE LAST NIGHT 
OF SUMMER (Farrar, Straus, $3.95). 

Roma Henderson, a twenty-four- 
year-old secretary, is in love with her 


A RARE VIEW OF GENIUS 


LETTERS of the 
GREAT ARTISTS 


with 302 fine reproductions of their most famous paintings 
YOURS TO EXAMINE AT HOME FOR TWO WEEKS 
















N LETTERS OF THE GREAT ARTISTS, the greatest artists 

of all time reveal their innermost secrets — through private, 
personal letters to their most intimate friends, which they never 
thought would be published! 

They speak openly and sincerely about their most private 
moments: Paul Gauguin’s Tahitian amours: “Every night my bed 
is invaded by mapcap girls; last night I had three of them.” 
Claude Monet’s poverty: “I am literally penniless here, obliged to 
petition people, almost to beg for my keep, not having a penny to 
buy canvas and paints.” Picasso on abstraction: “There is no 
abstract art. One must always begin with something.” Renoir’s 
passion for painting nude women: He would 
beg her to open wider the neckline of her 
dress — “Lower, lower, I implore you — why 
for heaven’s sake don’t you show your bosom? 
It’s a crime!” 

Richard Friedenthal, the distinguished 
editor, places time and background with 
commentaries that are marvelous studies of 
personalities and passions, like Raphael’s 
need for a woman while painting: “Many 
stories were told about Raphael’s various 
love affairs; one young lady was brought 
along to keep him company on the scaffolding 
where he was painting, because without her 
the work threatened to come to a standstill.” 

You will read almost 300 letters that few 
others have ever seen, 148 of them never be- 
fore translated into English, and 45 not in 





















Includes 302 fine reproductions, 110 in 
luminous full color. 576 Pages. Over 
100,000 words. In two volumes, printed 
on 120-gramme, smooth matte white 
Lithocote book paper. Handsomely 
boxed. 


Here are just a few of the many 
giants of art you'll come to 
know better in LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT ARTISTS 


print anywhere else. You will delight in 302 Fra Filippo Lippi Murillo Braque 
fine reproductions of outstanding works of = “we — Monata 
art (110 in full color). You will proudly show Dias te. cous 
these fine volumes to friends and family. Michelangelo ane ke 
LETTERS OF THE GREAT ARTISTS Cellini Pollack eects 
is an impressive work of exceptional beauty, Titian Gera Gaudi 
meticulously printed in two handsome vol- Tintoretto Hooartl van'Goak 
umes and beautifully boxed by Jarrold and Holbein Reynolds Toulouse 
Sons, Ltd., Norwich — one of England’s great Cranach Gainsborough Lautrec 
bookprinting houses. Rubens Dadinior, Cézanne 
It must be seen and read to be appreciated. THE SWING Honoré Fragonard van Dyck Millet Matisse 
Certainly there is no room here to begin to “I am painting ... I would paint with Rembrandt Monet Moore 
describe this magnificent two-volume col- my backside if necessary !” Velazquez Picasso 
lector’s item. ci. st SST ar SSN E S 


FREE TWO-WEEK EXAMINATION 
with money-saving offer if you keep the books 


That is why you are invited to examine 
LETTERS OF THE GREAT ARTISTS at 
your leisure, in your own home, for two full 
weeks. Simply fill in and mail the examina- 
tion coupon today. Unless you are absolutely 
delighted in every way, return the books and 
owe nothing. Otherwise we’ll bill you only 
$4.95 (plus shipping) in 14 days... and 
$4.00 a month for two months until a total 


MAIL THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON TODAY 


at your bookseller or: 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC., Dept. B1-107N, 
Mail Service Division 
27 West 60th St., New York, N.Y. 10023 


Please send me for FREE examination (Please print) 
LETTERS OF THE GREAT ARTISTS, with 
302 fine reproductions of their most fa- 
mous paintings, and hundreds of personal 
letters — many of which never before ap- AGGreSS...ccseccccccccecceccescucsssceceesesesess 
peared in print. If not delighted, if not 
convinced this magnificent two-volume set 
will be a treasured addition to my home 


oonu 
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i i library, I will return it and owe nothing. City........ssssesssserree ee Zone....State....... 
of $12.95 has been paid (a saving of $2.05 re eT nee tee ee ats ae 
over the regular price of $15.00). Mail cou- age and handling costs) in 14 days, and SAVE MOR Check here if you en- 

4 . RANDOM $4.00 a month for 2 months until a total close $12.95 with coupon. Then publisher pre- 
Pon OEO Voa woe: sp wt ‘ ia; of $12.95 has been paid (a saving of $2.05 pays all postage and handling costs. Same 14-day 
HOUSE, Dept. B1-107N, Mail Service Divi- over the regular $15.00 price). return-for-refund guarantee. BI-107N 


sion, 27 W. 60th St., N.Y., N.Y. 
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Wiliam Faulkner: 
THE YOKNAPATAWPHA 


COUNTRY by Cleanth Brooks 





P ne 
g ea 


William Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha 
County is a full and intricate world — 
one that acts as a mirror for the perennial 
triumphs and defeats of the human spirit, 
This skillful and acutely perceptive study 
by the noted critic, Cleanth Brooks, treats 
of all the writings related to the famous 
county, including The Reivers. $8.50 
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POEMS 2 / by Alan Dugan The second 
book of verse by Alan Dugan, whose suc- 
cesses include the Pulitizer Prize and the 
National Book Award, reveals the maturing 
development of a brilliant young poet. $3.50 


THE IMAGINATION OF JEAN GENET 
by Joseph H. McMahon This penetrating 
analysis of the creative imagination of one 
of the most controversial of modern writers 
is the only study to include all of Genet’s 
writings. $6.50 


THE DRAWINGS OF EDWIN DICKINSON 
by Lloyd Goodrich Luxuriously designed, 
this outstanding book magnificently repro- 
duces some 58 drawings, dating from 1920 
to 1962, of one of the great masters of the 
Provincetown school. Special price $12.50; 
after January 1, 1964 $15.00. 


Available through 
your bookstore or 
Press, New Haven 
| and London 


Yale University 











forty-eight-year-old boss, Brooks In- | 
graham. She has kept her love from 
him; but one hot evening, as Brooks | 
prepares to leave the office, the si- 
rocco (or whatever they call it on 
the Delta) melts her reserve, and the 
love that dare not speak its name 
turns into a propositioning of the 
boss. 


tempted — and he succumbs; he 


promises to visit Roma in her place | 


that night. He never gets there. 
Wandering around town, wrestling 
with his conscience, he encounters 
some extremely sensational adven- 
tures. It is all pretty stock melo- 
drama, and Mr. Caldwell’s prose 
thumps along like a man walking on 
two wooden legs. Nevertheless, he 
builds considerable suspense through 
the dark hours of the one somber 
night, only to spoil it by too violent 
and abrupt an ending, as if, grown 
tired of his puppets, he impatiently 
swept them to the floor. 

William Faulkner once advised his 
brother that a writer who finds 
inspiration lagging can sometimes 
get by on ready-made forms like the 
crime or mystery story. Mr. Cald- 


well, who has feared for years that} 


his creative juice has gone dry, may 
have been testing Faulkner’s advice. 
Unfortunately, even the helpful props 
of crime, sex, and suspense cannot 
save this potboiler. 


LITERARY LIVES 


THE LETTERS OF F. SCOTT FITZ- 
GERALD, edited by Andrew Turnbull 
(Scribner’s, $10.00), show that what- 
ever their author’s faults, he was a 


warm and chivalrous man, a loyal| 


friend, quick to admire, willing to 
put himself out for others, and even 
— as in his relationship with Hem- 
ingway — patient at bearing a friend’s 
moody tactlessness. His tragedy, as 


it comes through in the letters, lay | ; 


neither in alcoholism nor in his 
wife’s mental illness, but in his vul- 
nerability and lack of self-protec- 
tiveness. He gave himself so gener- 
ously to the passing occasion, to his 
friends, to his work, that he used up 
all his reserves. 

Fitzgerald poured a great deal 
of himself into his letters, but Mr. 
Turnbull is exaggerating when he 
says that they contain some of his 
“finest prose.” Fitzgerald’s best 
prose was always the product of 
meticulous craftsmanship, and the 
letters are too unbuttoned and casual 
— that, indeed, is their charm — 
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Brooks is shocked, troubled, | 








The only other man 
who could have written 
this book 
is the President himself 


DECISION-MAKING IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


by THEODORE C. SORENSEN 
Foreword by John F Kennedy 


+ $3.50 at all bookstores 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





to have great literary claims made 
for them. Yet they do have much 
wit, many striking phrases, and al- 
ways the fine clear tone of a man 
speaking without pretension. 

He is most moving when he is 
writing to his daughter. Here the 
moralist and the affectionate father 
speaks, alternately warning and coax- 
ing his child to avoid the mistakes 
he had made in his own life. In his 
correspondence with Maxwell Per- 
kins, his editor at Scribner’s, Fitz- 
gerald shows himself a disciplined 
student of his craft, who might, as 
Perkins observed, have made a good 
editor himself. From his intellec- 
tual mentor, Edmund Wilson, Fitz- 
gerald accepted criticisms that could 
have ended friendship in a less in- 
telligent and more touchy author. 
The relationship with Hemingway 
remains clouded, although, as we 
learn from a recent memoir by Mor- 
ley Callaghan, Hemingway was the 
more difficult person to get along 
with. Certainly Fitzgerald went 
more than halfway to meet Hem- 
ingway, and he was even magnani- 
mous enough to admire a story that 
included a gratuitous and tasteless 
reference to himself by name. 


Unlike Fitzgerald, William Faulk- 
ner built around himself a self-pro- 
tective wall that made him a difficult 
and taciturn man to many. Behind 
this barrier, however, within the 
small circle of his family and few 
close friends, he was, according to 
Jonn FAULKNER in MY BROTHER 
BILL (Trident Press, $4.95), a gen- 
erous and warmhearted person. 
Faulkner still remains a strange and 
mysterious personality, but he is no 
longer the remote figure he had 
seemed. John Faulkner, though 
overshadowed by his older brother, 
was no mean author in his own right, 
as readers of his fine Depression 
novel, Dollar Cotton, may remember; 
and in the quietest of styles he tells 
about the boyhood of the Faulkner 
brothers, about the people and the 
life around Oxford, Mississippi, that 
make up the continuing background 
of the whole Faulknerian saga. 

John punctures the legend, propa- 
gated by his brother, that William 
was really just a dirt farmer and not 
a literary man, and that he had no 
reading. True, William was not 
one for formal schooling — he never 
finished high school, and he had 
only one year at the University of 
Mississippi — but as a youth he 
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MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTIONS. Recorded and edited by Aniela 
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exploring the depths of man’s thoughts and actions, presents a record 
of his own inner experiences. 16 pages of photographs. $7.50 
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restore the great Empire of Alexander in a Greece whose 
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the wilderness 





by SIGURD F. OLSON 


author of The Singing Wilderness 
Illustrated by Robert Hines 


When Sigurd Olson spins his 
legends, yarns and true tales 
of magic and mystery, and 
backtracks in memory 
through the vast reaches, from 
the rim of the Canadian Shield 
to northern Alaska, all the 
glories of the simple life take 
over. 


The fire leaps, and the 
moon rides at anchor in the 
sky. The paddle plunges. The 
axe goes to the heart of the 
wood. And man is at peace 
with himself, 


A college dean who long 
since abandoned the academy 
for the wilderness, Olson's 
runes range freely from 
Indian legends and a mar- 
velous description of the 
sauna, the Finnish steam bath, 
to wonderful yarns about 
ghost camps and jumping-off 
places. 





$4.95 at better bookstores 
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used to pile books in an old car, drive 
off into the countryside, and plow 
through most of the classics and the | 
moderns. 

John also debunks the legend of 
the gargantuan quantity of his 
brother’s drinking. William did like 


when he drank too heavily; but 


him, and he knew he could not do 
his best work while drinking. Every 
|so often he had to escape from the 
| heavy demands of the world by fak- 
ing a drinking spell. 

The Faulkner children (three boys) 
were brought up by a Negro mam- 
my, Callie Barr, for whom they all 


her death William read her funeral 


cemetery with the inscription “From 
|her white children.” She is the 
original of Dilsey in the novels, 
and Faulkner must have learned an 
incalculable amount from her, since 
he is one of the very few white writ- 
ers who was able to write as though 
from the very heart of the Negro. 
When in his last years Faulkner 
spoke out against segregation, he re- 
ceived threatening anonymous tele- 
phone calls. His neighbors, who 





never bothered to read his major) 
novels, were quick to spot any article | 


of his on the Negro question. 

This ‘‘Affectionate Reminiscence,” 
as brother John calls it, is a slight 
and modest book, yet it is rooted so 
deep in the soil from which the 
Faulkner clan sprang that it is worth 
tomes of Faulkner criticism in help- 
ing us to understand the strange 
creator of Yoknapatawpha County. 


QUARRELING DONS 


The British, who are not a pug- 
nacious race, except in their love of 
debate, are likely to have their worst 
brawls in the letters columns of the 
Times. Veb Menta, who was born 
in India and educated at Oxford, 
[has lived long enough among the 
British to acquire their taste for 
verbal jousts. In FLY AND THE FLY 
BOTTLE: ENCOUNTERS WITH BRITISH 
INTELLECTUALS (Atlantic — Little, 
Brown, $4.95) he eavesdrops shame- 
lessly, but delightfully, upon some 
squabbles now going on among phi- 
losophers and historians in England. 
His touch is light and his irony omni- 
present, but he also preserves a 
sense of proportion and does not try 
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a drink, and there were occasions) `: 


writing exacted a great deal from | 


had the most intense affection. After © 


service from his own parlor and | 
erected a monument in the Negro |; 
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A surprising new biography (based on 
much new source material) that inter- 
laces the lives and work of the three 
great Post-Impressionists, and consid- 
erably alters their current images, 
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to make the professors look ridicu- 
lous. In fact, he takes their problems 
very seriously, and beneath the gai- 
ety of its surface, Mr. Mehta’s book 
is an illuminating report on two 
sectors of British intellectual life 
today. 

Of the two squabbles, the one 
among the philosophers makes the 
daffier but livelier reading. The 
controversy was touched off when 
that doughty old warrior, Bertrand 
Russell, accused the present genera- 
tion of Oxford philosophers of deal- 
ing only with verbal trivialities. The 
dons promptly took to the warpath 
and began to bombard one another in 
letters to the Times. Mr. Mehta de- 
cided to get to the bottom of the 
whole business, and like a private 
sleuth he went about interviewing 
the leading philosophers in Britain. 
Is philosophy about words or about 
things? That was the simple ques- 
tion that started the fracas; and 
though the philosophers hardly set- 
tle the question, they produce some 
pretty good talk in stalking it. Mr. 
Mehta, who listened carefully and 
reported accurately, has an unusual 
gift for making difficult ideas com- 
prehensible, and he has done a re- 
markable job in turning the dialogue 
of philosophers into human drama. 


THE SUN KING 


Louis XIV ruled from 1643 to 
1715, and during most of that reign 
he was the most powerful figure in 
Europe, envied and feared by other 
sovereigns; yet the court he main- 
tained at Versailles resembled a 
children’s playpen, with courtiers 
jostling for the toys of preference, 
playing childishly irresponsible jokes 
on one another, and haunted, above 
all, by the child’s fear of boredom. 
One frightened and observant lit- 
tle noble, the Duc DE SAINT-SIMON, 
managed to hang on to his precari- 
ous perch within the court for years, 
while in secret he was writing an 
almost interminable record of its 
follies and perversions. THE AGE 
OF MAGNIFICENCE (Putnam, $5.95), 
splendidly edited and translated by 
Sache de Gramont, is a judicious 
selection from the 9857 pages of the 
Duc’s Memoirs. ‘Though Saint-Si- 
mon’s more ardent fans, like Nancy 
Mitford, insist he must be taken 
whole or not at all, readers with less 
time at their disposal will be de- 
lighted that Mr. de Gramont has 
made accessible what is surely one 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA has provided a complete general ref- 
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ness, authority, and convenience. Approximately one 
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The Third Edition of the COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
follows the pattern and the standards of the earlier edi- 
tions that have made the work a major American ref- 
erence book, Moreover, the Third Edition has distinctive 
and important new features. There are 42 pages of illus- 
trations, 20 maps that show the latest political and geo- 
graphical changes, and 9 pages of charts, including a 
periodic table, pages on the languages of the world, and 
4 pages on national parks and monuments in the U.S. 


Because ifiterest has been necessarily directed to such 
regions as Africa and Asia, the new edition of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has greatly expanded coverage of those 
areas, with articles on new states and new leaders as well as 
more material on the older civilizations and their records. 


i continues to be American. There are articles 


on all towns of the United States with a 
mia population of 1,000 or more and bio- 
graphical entries for all figures of more 
than passing importance. Mexico and 
Canada also are treated in considerable 
detail, and Latin America has been 
given more emphasis than is usual in 
encyclopedias. There is an entry for 
every proper name in the Bible. 


Here is an encyclopedia that is de- 
signed for everyone. America’s book- 
sellers invite you to examine the book 
in their stores, and to take advantage 
of a limited-time special price offer 
which can save you almost $5.00 if 
you act now. The price until Nov. 
3, 1963, is $45.00. Thereafter, $49.50. 
Page size—834” x 1134” 4 
2400 pages 

712 million words 
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“Once again Rumer Godden has 
woven a magic spell.... The tension 
: that balances the story—the 
intuitive truth of childhood pitted 
against the facts of adult love— 
is absolutely taut.... The growth 
and change in each person, the 
crises and their reversals, often 
very funny, belong in the highest 
tradition of the chronicling of 
human striving and imperfection, 
A magnificent tour de force.” 
—KATHERINE GAUSS JACKSON, 
Harpers 
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of the most amazing works in the 
world’s literature. 

Versailles has become for us the 
very symbol of elegance and refine- 
Such, indeed, it was, in its 
own fashion. On his deathbed Louis 
XIV waved away his confessor in 
order to prescribe the length of the 
coats to be worn at his funeral. Yet 
this elegant surface had a great deal 
to conceal. The court was the prod- 
uct of inbreeding and was marked 
by very poor health. The men died 
young of syphilis or of apoplexy from 
overeating. Most of them were 
dwarfs by modern standards (Louis 
XIV was five feet four, yet towered 
over some of them). Saint-Simon, 
whose pen dripped vitriol, was de- 
lighted to observe that the Duc de 
Bourgogne had a spine shaped like 
a pretzel, and to say of one lady, 
“The upper part of her face was 
beautiful, but her nose was crooked 
and she had a goiter.” And the mor- 
als of the court matched its physical 
putrescence. Even those warriors, 
the great marshals of France, were 
often effeminate and homosexual. 

But despite their corruption, these 
figures are intensely and complexly 
human; and Saint-Simon, depicting 
them in the round, is one of the great 
portraitists of literature. He wrote 


without any attempt at literary pol- | 


ish, so that his language has the vigor 
and pith of common speech, a qual- 
ity that Mr. de Gramont has pre- 


served very well in translation. His | 


telling phrases are not carefully 


|hoarded witticisms but come spon- | 
taneously in the natural course of his | 
In one sentence he totes | 
up the life of the Grand Monarch: | 


narrative. 


“The King had been free with the 
ladies most of his life, and had de- 
voted the rest of it to God, often at 
the expense of everyone else.” 
Apart from his powers of observa- 
tion, Saint-Simon did not possess a 
profound mind. He was without 


any political ideas, though, ironi- | 


cally enough, during the French 
Revolution he was mistakenly read 
as a prophetic radical. In fact, he 


attacked the court only because he | 


wanted a return to the more reac- 
tionary feudal system in which the 
dukes had greater power. Like Bos- 
well, with whom he shared the in- 
stincts of the voyeur, he must have 
appeared an uninteresting and medi- 
ocre man. But like Boswell, too 
because he set down what he saw 
and heard, for posterity he towers 
over the men who bullied him. 
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Through a creative and scientific 
approach to human nature, this book 
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individual and social psychologies, 
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wishes to understand the behavioral 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


In mwiots First (Farrar, Straus, 
$4.50) BERNARD MALAMUD presents 
a collection of short stories about the 
misfortunes of dreary, incompetent, 
boring people and contrives to make 
all his dismal characters interesting. 
An old shopkeeper loses his trade to 
the new chain store, a timid aca- 
demic muffs a love affair, a bad 
painter bumbles through an Italian 
melodrama, tossing away a fortune 
as he goes. All these characters are 
the sort that normally infest books 
described on the dust jacket as ‘“‘com- 
passionate,” meaning that the read- 
er’s heart is expected to bleed for the 
imbecile dregs of humanity. In Mr. 
Malamud’s precise, economical prose, 
compassion has no place, but wit, 
intelligence, and understanding re- 
veal his idiots as people worthy of 
respect, putting up the best fight 
they can manage with the weapons 
at hand. 

Lours UNTERMEYER, veteran com- 
piler of poetry anthologies, has edited 
AN UNINHIBITED TREASURY OF EROTIC 
POETRY (Dial, $7.50), much of which 
would have been considered daring 
in 1910, although hardly an item in 
the book would have raised a blush 
in 1800. 

In the past, LEONARD COTTRELL 
has proved himself an accomplished 
reporter of archaeological finds in 
terms designed for the interest and 
comprehension of the general reader. 
His latest book, REALMS OF GOLD 
(New York Graphic Society, $5.95), 
describes recent discoveries about 
Homer’s world — that is, Minoan 
Crete and Mycenaean Greece. Some 
of Mr. Cottrell’s material is neces- 
sarily repetitious, having appeared 
in his earlier books, and some is in- 
conclusive, for the sites Mr. Cottrell 
visited in Thessaly are only begin- 
ning to be dug out. (It is difficult to 
excavate under a lively modern 
town.) For these reasons, Realms of 
Gold is not the best of Mr. Cottrell’s 
books, but it is, as usual, well-organ- 
ized, careful reporting enlivened by 
intense personal enthusiasm. 

Hans Horzer calls himself “a pro- 
fessional investigator of ghosts, 
haunted houses, and other ‘spon- 
taneous’ phenomena,” and GHOST 
HUNTER (Bobbs-Merrill, $4.50) is his 






My relatives and friends were shocked 
when they heard I was studying to be- 
come a Catholic. 

With complete sincerity...and a 
genuine concern for my welfare... 
they set out to show me what a terrible 
mistake this would be. And as I look 
back now, I realize that if all the things 
they believed about the Catholic Church 
were true in fact, I would indeed have 
been making a great mistake. 

But the important fact is, the things 
they thought to be true were not. 

Having been a non-Catholic myself 
until early manhood, I can understand 
the viewpoint of these people. And 
most of them, I realize, are prompted 
in their beliefs not by malice, but by 
grievous misunderstanding. And I am 
reminded of Christ’s words to the Apos- 
tles: “... yea, the time cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you will think that 
he doeth God service” (John 16:2). 

They sent me all sorts of pamphlets 
and tracts condemning the Catholic 
teaching on the Sacraments, on Bap- 
tism, salvation and other topics. There 
was, in these pamphlets, a remarkable 
lack of agreement as to the “correct” 
doctrine. They were in accord only in 
one thing — their opposition to the 
Catholic doctrine. 

I have come a long way since I first 
looked at the Catholic Church through 
non-Catholic eyes. I am a convert to 
Catholicism, and I can, with knowledge, 
reason and fairness, discuss both sides 
of “The Catholic Question.” 

I have not, as my non-Catholic friends 
predicted, lost the slightest degree of 
religious freedom. I am not held to my 
faith by bonds of fear or superstition. 
The Catholic Church does not corrupt 
the Scriptures...does not deprive me 
of direct access to God...does not try 
to substitute a man-made system for 
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the true religion of Jesus Christ. On 
the contrary, it has consistently taught 
what I am convinced are the true teach- 
ings of Jesus. i 

Not all of those who heard Christ's 
words from His own lips could believe 
what He said. Many of His disciples 
“...went back, and walked no more 
with Him” (John 6:67). It would, 
therefore, be presumptuous of me to 
think that all who read this will share 
my conviction that the Catholic Church 
is “the church of the Living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” 4 

For the benefit of sincere and fair- 
minded people who want to know the. 
Catholic Church as it is, I have written 
a pamphlet discussing many things’ 
about the Catholic Faith which most. 
disturb and confuse those on the out- 
side. A copy is yours for the asking. It 
will be sent immediately and nobody 
will call on you. Write today for Pam- 
phlet B-43. 
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report of findings in a number of 
houses afflicted with odd happen- 
ings. Like most such books, this one 
cannot be taken seriously except by 
readers already convinced that creaks 
in an old building must have some 
cause beyond rust and termites. 
Mr. Holzer’s ghosts accomplish little, 
and their prattlings through the 
mouth of a good medium are fairly 
pointless. These conditions have in- 
spired Mr. Holzer to a theory about 
ghosts which is new to me and cer- 
tainly accounts for their lackadaisi- 
cal performance. Ghosts, he be- 
lieves, were pretty weak-witted when 
they were alive. 

Some years ago, FARLEY Mowat, 
just out of a university, was engaged 
by the Canadian authorities to study 
wolves in the Keewatin Barrens. 
NEVER CRY WOLF (Atlantic—Little, 
Brown, $4.95) is his account of what 
he forthwith learned about working 
for the government (infuriating), 
travel by bush plane (alarming), 
Indians (baffling), and wolves (de- 
lightful). The wolf, in Mr. Mowat’s 
view, is a sensible, courteous, well- 
bred beast, really far too civilized to 
associate with human beings — which 
may be the reason why he generally 
gets such a bad press. The book is 
funny and fast-moving and, inci- 
dentally, agrees with the findings of 
other naturalists who have observed 
wolves. The Canadian government, 
after the fashion of governments, has 
never paid any discernible attention 
to the information it hired Mr. 
Mowat to assemble. 

Dr. Kaare Ropaut’s book about 
Eskimos, THE LAST OF THE FEW 
(Harper & Row, $4.95), is less con- 
sciously amusing than Never Cry 
Wolf, but it has something of the 
same unprejudiced freshness of out- 
look. Dr. Rodahl was sent to Alaska 
to find out why Eskimos are hotter, 
literally, than other people. Is it 
construction or environment? was the 
question. When not testing Eski- 
mos, Dr. Rodahl attended a Christ- 
mas party and a roaring drum 
dance, went walrus hunting, rode 
dogsleds, and suffered from a polter- 
geist. He is neither sentimental nor 
supercilious in dealing with Eskimos, 
and he has produced a very pleasant, 
informative book about a vanishing 
culture. 

SUN, STONES AND SILENCE (Simon 
and Schuster, $12.50) contains fine 
photographs of Egypt by Dorothy 
Hales Gary and a somewhat over- 
blown text by ROBERT PAYNE. 
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only in.states where legal. Send $5 to Cashier's Dept. #3, Schenley Imports Co., 1290 Avenue Of The Americas, N.Y. 19, N.Y.© 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky. 
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It’s concert time every night 


Let’s be candid. There is much to be 
said for the live performance—for the 
visual sweeps and soarings of the 
string section, the poise and precision 
of the tympanists. 


But for your “at home” pleasure, 
we offer you the next best thing—the 
very next best thing! RCA Victor New 
Vista Stereo Sound. Eight speakers 
(two 15-inchers among them), an 


awesome output of 100 watts (60 
watts EIA standard), and a custom 
12-tube FM-AM and FM Stereoradio. 
Indisputably, the Mark I Credenza 
is an acoustical triumph, a flawless 
example of the cabinetmaker’s art. 
All that remains is to hear it. 


Before you buy any phonograph, 
compare RCA Victor’s experience in 
sound reproduction—dating back to 


the earliest days of the famous 
“Victrola’’® phonograph. Today, 
more people own RCA Victor phono- 
graphs than any other kind. 


One hearing will tell you a À 


why. Hear it soon! EIE 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 


Tmk(s)® 





. Gulliver never saw it so small 


Lilliputian indeed is today’s micro- 
world of electronics. It gets smaller 
every day. And nowhere is the prob- 
lem more acute than in the world of 
communications. 

As the demands for more and more 
communications services accelerate, 
the nationwide Bell System contin- 
ually needs more and more tele- 
phone products that are ever-better 
— and smaller. 


Working closely with its research 
teammate, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Western Electric turns out 
enormous quantities of such mighty 
miniatures as pinhead diodes (being 
assembled in the picture above but 
too small to see). And transistors and 
thin film circuits requiring tolerances 
measured in fractions of mils. 

Even more remarkable: as products 
shrink in size, quality standards keep 





growing in stringency. For reliability 


of communications equipment be- 
comes more vital with its burgeon- 
ing complexity. 

That’s why Western Electric must 
continue to find new ways to make 
products to the highest standards in 
industry. The purpose: to provide the 
world’s most dependable communi- 
cations services for telephone users 
in an ever-smaller world. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WiLL DEMONSTRATE HOW 
‘ MEMBERSHIP INSURES YOU AGAINST MISSING BOOKS YOU PROMISE YOURSELF TO READ AND OWN 


TENTIT 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY 3 









FOR ONLY $] 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: Simply buy three additional books within a year at 
the members’ prices ... which average 20% below the publishers’ retail prices 














584, CARAVANS 598. THE COL- 
Ht. LECTOR by JOHN 
(Pub- 





600. THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 

by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 

(Publisher’s cerail price $10) 

587, FRANCIS BACON 

The Temper ofa Man 

by CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 

Hiustrated 

‘(Publisher s- retail price $6) 


|! 5953. THE TORAH: The Five 
Books of Moses | 
{Publisher's retail price $5) 
nas; TERRIBLE SWIFT SWORD 
BRUCE.CATTON. Maps 
Publisher’ 's retail price $7,50) 
567. mE mano PEBBLES 
CHARD. MCKENNA 
“ (Publisher! 3 rent; price $5.95) 
585. THE ‘GREAT HUNGER 
CECH. WOODHAM-SMITH 
Illus. (Publ. retail price $6.95) 
575. THE TIN DRUM 
by GUENTER GRASS 
(Publisher's eáil price $6.95) 


FOWLES. 
fisher's retail. price 
$4.95) 





597. THE VENE- 
TIAN AFFAIR $y 
HELEN MAC INNES 
(Publisher’s retail 


563. FAIL-SAFE 
by EUGENE BURDICK and 
f HARVEY WHEELER 
(Pablisher’s retail price $4.95) 


570, IN THE CLEARING 
by ROBERT FROST 
(Publisher’s retail price $4) 


552. SILENT SPRING by 
RACHEL CARSON. Ilustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 


$72. THE FALL OF THE 
eseis 
K4 EDMOND TAYLOR. Maps 
{ Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


S73. WHERE'S ANNIE? 
by BILEEN BASSING 
{ Publisher's etait price $5.95} 


$21. MY LIFE IN COURT 
‘ y LOUIS NIZER 
(Publisher’s retail price $5.95} 





596, 
STERLING NORTH 
Illustrated. | 
i lisher’s retail price 
price $5.95) $3.95) 


.. OR YOU MAY CHOOSE FROM AMONG THE OTHER GOOD BOOKS LISTED 





RASCAL by 
(Pub- 
price $4.95} 


576. THE WHITE HOUSE AND 
its eee 
FAMILIES h AMY LA 

FOLLETTE JENSEN, Illustrated 
{Publisher's retail price $12.50) 


539. SHIP OF FOOLS 
by KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


455. THE AGONY AND THE 
ECSTASY by IRVING STONE 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


540. THE ROTHSCHILDS fy 
FREDERIC MORTON. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


555, HORNBLOWER AND THE 
ciate 


y C. 3. FORESTER 
{Publisher's BS price $4.95} 


337. THE LAST PLANTAGE- 
NETS by THOMAS B, COSTAIN 
Maps. (Publ. ret. price $5.75) 





553. TRAVELS 
WITH CHARLEY ży 
JOHN STEINBECK 
{Publisher's retail 


$82, THE ORDEAL OF POWER 
by EMMET JOHN HUGHES 
{Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


581. THE LIVING SEA by 
JACQUES-YVES COUSTEAU 
with JAMES DUGAN, Hius- 

trated, (Publ. retail price $6.50) 


The most economical library-building 


T EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP SUZ- 
gested here will not only prove, by 
your own actual experience, how effec- 
tually membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club can keep you from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; it will also 
demonstrate another equally important 
advantage enjoyed by members: Book- 
Dividends. Through this unique profit- 
sharing system Book-of-the-Month Club 
members can regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their. price ~ simply by buying books 
they would buy anyway. 


S47. THE REIVERS 
_ by WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


559. YOUNGBLOOD HAWKE 
by HERMAN WOUK 
(Publisher's retail price $7.95) 


467. THE MAKING OF THE 


$23. THE GUNS OF AUGUST PRESIDENT— 1960 
by BARBARA W. TUCHMAN by THEODORE H. WHITE 
Illus, (Publ, ret. price $6.95) {Publisher's retail price $6.95) 


system ever devised: BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


During this experimental mem- 
bership and thereafter, if you 
continue, you will receive, with every 
Club choice you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Certificate. Each certificate together 
with a nominal sum—usually $1.00— 
can be redeemed for a valuable Book- 
Dividend which you may choose from 
over a hundred fine library volumes 
whose publishers’ retail prices average 
$7. Since the start of the Book-Dividend 
system more than $280,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been earned 
and received by Club members through 
this unique plan. 






































431.THE RISEAND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by WILLIAM L. 
SHIRER. (Publisher's 
retail price $10) 


“INCLUDED IN THIS. OFFER 


152. For more that a cen: 
tury this celebrated refe: 
ence work’ has been an’ 
dispensable aid to the cu 
tivated reader. This is : 
latest edition; 1614 pages: | 
113,000 entries arranged 
chronologically by author 
Publisher's retail price. 






487, THE SHORT STORIES OF 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
( Publisher's retail price $6) 
448, ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Prairie Years AND 
The War Years by CARL 
SANDBURG. One-volume edition 
Ilustrated, (Publ. ret. price $7.50) 
447. VANITY FAIR: A Caval- 
cade of the 1920s and 
1930s _, Ulustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $10) 
149, THE bag OF PHILOS- 
OPHY $y WIL DURANT 
(Pantisher’ s retail price $5) 


443, THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
by EDWARD GIBBON 

1-vol, sbridgment 
by D. M. LOW 

(Publisher's wal price $8) 


571. THE THIN RED LINE 
by JAMES JONES 
(Publisher's ech price $5.95) 


366. ELEANOR. ROOSEVEL 
BOOK OF COMMON 
SENSE ETIQUETTE i 

(Publisher's retail price $5.95, 


504. paro rock TALKS Wi 
by ANTAN SPOCK, D 
(Publisher's retail price 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y, 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of -the-Manth 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I har 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least three additional month]y 
Selections—or alternates—during the first year Iam a mi 
ber, Members’ prices for these books average 20% “less 
than the publishers’ retail prices, I have the right to cani 
cel my membership any time after buying these three) |) 
books, During the trial and thereafter, if I continue, T ant 
to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection: || 
—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate together with oa 
nominal sum—usually $1,00—can be redeemed for a Book- 
Dividend which I may choose from a wide variety always 
available. PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Ciub will offer {JF 
two or more books together at a special combined price. 
(Such purchases are counted as a single book in Tushing- 
the membership obligation.) A small charge is added to alt 
book shipments te corer postage and mailing expense 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT © 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


ds struggle for the Republican presidential 
nomination has clearly become a battle for the soul 
of the Republican Party. Much more is involved 
than personalities, and much more is at stake than 
control of the party in 1964. The fight that will 
rage until a nominee is chosen next summer will 
_ determine the character and direction of the party 
for at least four years. 


The extent of the Goldwater boom has come as a 
surprise ‘to at least two experienced politicians, 
President Kennedy and Senator Goldwater. 
Neither expected it to develop as rapidly as it 
did in the summer and fall, and neither is quite 
sure that it can last. But neither would deny that 
it is a highly significant political phenomenon. 


Unlike Democratic and Republican moderates 
“who want both major parties to march closely to- 
gether down the middle road, the Goldwater 
Republicans, many of whom are more conserva- 
tive than the senator, want the issues between the 
parties drawn sharply and even divisively. They 
think the country is doomed unless it follows 
¿their leadership and reverses a host of Eisenhower 
and Kennedy Administration policies. To the 
Goldwater. enthusiasts, compromise on either do- 
mestic or foreign issues means weakness. They 
dislike the theory of coexistence in all its manifesta- 
‘tions. Senator Goldwater’s vote against ratifica- 
tion of the nuclear-test-ban treaty was an expres- 
sion of that sentiment. 


Republican schizophrenia 

Although today the anger of the Goldwater 
followers is directed against the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, their distrust of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration was almost as great. Under Eisenhower, 
however, they had no alternative but to maintain a 
degree of silence while working for more conserva- 
tive policies; under Kennedy they have no such 
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inhibition. The Goldwater boom is in a sense an 
extension of the Taft boom in 1952, and like Sena- 
tor Taft, Senator Goldwater has an emotional and 
zealous following. It is most impassioned in the 
South and in the Republican heartland of the 
Middle West, but there are Goldwater supporters 
in other areas, too. New York provides a dra- 
matic example. Its Republican senators, Keating 
and Javits, who can be re-elected only if they have 
strong support in New York City, are openly anti- 
Goldwater. Yet many upstate Republican repre- 
sentatives vote as Goldwater votes. He has more 
Republican support in the House of Representa- 
tives, where rural influence is more pronounced, 
than from fellow Republicans in the Senate, who 
depend in part upon city support to be elected. 


A major issue of unknown dimensions, which 
accounts in part for Goldwater’s strength. is civil 
rights. Kennedy supporters are asking whether 
it will replace the 1960 religious issue as the for- 


midable beneath-the-surface factor in 1964. No 


one can tell. And much depends on events. But. 
a visitor to Kansas last fall was struck by the extent 
of the anti-civil-rights talk he heard in that state, 
which has only a small Negro population. 


Reports from other states, particularly such key 
electoral states as Illinois and Ohio, indicate a 
growing uneasiness on the part of many. white 
voters. President Kennedy acknowledged -at a 
press conference last summer that the civil rights 
issue may have hurt him politically. Governor 
Edmund G. (‘‘Pat’’) Brown of California said the 
issue had hurt the President in California, although 
he was quick to affirm that the President was right. 
A survey in Cambridge, Maryland, the scene of 
much racial turmoil, indicated that an over- 
whelming majority of white workers there who 
supported the Democratic nominee in 1960 would 
vote for anyone else in 1964. 
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Is there always a buyer when you want to sell 
stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange? 


“What if I needed cash... and 
couldn’t find a buyer for my 100 
shares of stock?” It’s a realistic ques- 
tion, and there’s a realistic answer. 

At the New York Stock Exchange, 
except in unusual circumstances, 
someone is interested in buying your 
stock if you are willing to sell at the 
best available price on the floor. 

You may never meet him person- 
ally. But he’s there. Maybe among 
the millions of investors who, through 
their brokers, buy and sell securities 
listed on the Exchange. Maybe among 
the specialists and other members on 
the floor who buy and sell for their 
own accounts. 

How do you find your unknown 
buyer? By phoning your Member 
Firm broker and directing him to sell 
your stock for you. And somewhere 
(maybe in the next block, maybe 
thousands of miles away) someone 
else is instructing his broker to buy. 

Minutes later, these two orders will 
converge at a certain post on the floor 


of the Exchange in New York... in 
fact, in an area not much larger than 
a small-sized rug. Your broker tries 
to get the highest price possible on 
the floor, the buyer’s broker tries to 
get the lowest. Thus buyer finds sell- 
er, seller finds buyer. 


It is possible, of course, that when 
your order reaches the floor, there 
may be an unusually large difference 
between what is asked and what any- 
one is willing to pay. 

When this happens, a member of 
the Exchange called a specialist, who 
specializes in your stock and certain 
others, is usually expected to enter 
the picture. One of his objectives is, 
within practical limits, to make a 
higher bid or a lower offer. In this 
way he may help make it possible 
for your order to be executed at a 
better price. 

And the commission your broker 
receives is one of the lowest for the 
transfer of any property. 


Finding a buyer so quickly and eas- 
ily illustrates one of the Exchange’s 
most important functions: providing 
liquidity. Liquidity simply means you 
can convert your 100 shares into 
cash easily. If you have an “‘odd lot” 
(less than the usual 100 share unit of 
trading), a different procedure is fol- 
lowed, but normally your sale can be 
made with similar ease. 


This liquidity is one reason why 
millions of people can invest in stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. And the willingness of these 
people to share in the risks and re- 
wards of investing is one reason for 
the growth of American industry. 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 





Own your share of American business 





Report on Washington 


The President’s hope is that passage of a civil 
rights bill may meet many of the present griev- 
ances and persuade the Negro to take his fight off 
the streets and back into the courts. But because 
politicians know that in this explosive area any- 
thing can happen, their uneasiness is acute. The 
Goldwater Republicans are convinced that the 
issue could turn the election in their favor, and the 
fact that they think so makes for party schizo- 
phrenia. 


When Governor Rockefeller made a ringing 
appeal to the party to remain faithful to its historic 
devotion to civil rights, there was almost total 
silence from the professional politicians. Most of 
them have coldly calculated that the Democrats, 
for the time being at least, have a corner on the 
Negro vote, and that for Republicans to win they 
must carry the South. Goldwater is in the best 
position among the Republicans to do that. 


Republicans who want to stop Goldwater recog- 
nize the difficulty of their position. Since the de- 
cline of Rockefeller’s popularity, they do not have 
an obvious candidate. But the moderate and pro- 
gressive Republicans do not want the party ma- 
chinery taken over for the next four years by the 
right wing. ‘They think a right-winger could not 
win in 1964. They think that he would perma- 
nently damage the party image. These men, 
therefore, are determined to deny the nomination 
to Goldwater. They have been relatively quiet in 
recent months, but no one believes that they have 
been idle. 


The President’s budget troubles 


Washington newspapers were filled with stories 
in the fall about the overcrowding in the District 
of Columbia schools and the shortage of teachers. 
The District of Columbia is a ward of Congress, 
and it may not hire new teachers without permis- 
sion of Congress. One newspaper picture showed 
ninety-seven students crowded into a single class- 
room at Spingarn High School. 


The critical situation was the result of the failure 
of Congress to enact on schedule the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
that began July 1. All of the federal money bills 
are supposed to be approved each year before 
July 1. But on this matter, as on many others, 


Congress has been in no hurry to act, although 
until it did act the Secretary of State could not 
know how much money he would have available 
to maintain embassies overseas, and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the District could not know 
how much he would have for teachers’ salaries. 


If a corporation executive had to work on such 
a basis — not knowing until well into the year 
what funds he would be allowed —he could 
hardly be expected to operate efficiently. When 
more than a fourth of this fiscal year was past, 
Congress had completed work on two regular 
appropriation bills — Interior and Treasury—Post 
Office — which accounted for about 7 percent 
of the federal budget. 


The various other government agencies have 
been kept operating by the passage of continuing 
resolutions authorizing the expenditure of funds on 
the basis of last year’s appropriations. ‘The failure 
to appropriate the funds prevented Washington 
from employing 344 new teachers it said it needed 
to handle 5126 new pupils. 


President Kennedy’s task is also complicated 
because in his economic and budget planning he 
could not make accurate calculations regarding 
current expenditures. And delay on the tax bill 
left him without precise information regarding 
revenues. Even before all of this year’s appropria- 
tions are enacted, he must complete much of the 
work on the budget he will submit to Congress in 
January for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1964. 
He will not know until a short time before his new 
budget goes to press what the final appropriations 
for 1963 will be. He may not know even then when 
Congress will pass the new tax bill that is sched- 
uled to take effect January 1, 1964. 


President Kennedy announced in the summer of 
1962 that he would request a major income tax 
cut. He submitted details to Congress in January, 
1963. The House approved a bill in September. 
The Senate Finance Committee, which refused 
even to study the President’s proposals until all 
work was done in the House, began leisurely 
consideration of the bill in the first part of October. 
Whether the bill will be enacted in time to take 
effect on schedule remains to be seen. 


Democratic schizophrenia 


Some persons have been quick to blame the 
House and Senate leaders for the slow pace of the 
current Congress and for its inability or unwilling- 
ness to enact even the essential appropriation bills 
on schedule. But the cause goes much deeper. 
The explanation for what has happened lies in the 
committee system, in which seniority determines 
the membership of committees; the absence of 
party responsibility; and the deliberate strategy 
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ANY 3 BOOKS FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION | RETAIL VALUES TO $42.85 





MEMORIES DRE AMS 


REFLECTIONS 





SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — Here are some of the selections that 
the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selec- 
tions of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of 
current interest and lasting value — solid, readable books that range from social 
science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you 
as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with 
the benefits of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, 
you may acquire as many as 8 books in this way. IJ CONVENIENCE. Member- 
ship in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the books you 


Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paul Sartre. Retail $8.50. Member’s price $5.95 
*Cat and Mouse,Ginter Grass; and Challenge to Affluence, Gunnar Myrdal. 
Combined retail price $7.90. ......ssssssssesssssssssss Member's price $5.95 
*The American Way of Death, Jessica Mitford; and The Feminine Mystique, Betty 
Friedan. Combined retail price $10.90 .......+.+eeeeee Member's price $8.90 
This Kind of War, T. R. Fehrenbach. The Brutal Lesson of Korea. 
Retail $10.00. Gaines vewunercaccssccscecvecs Senn rA Member's price $6.50 
*Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil, Hannah Arendt; and 
Love Declared: Essays on the Myths of Love, Denis de Rougemont. Com- 


bined retail price $10.00. .......seee0e Member’s price (for both books) $5.95 
The City in History, Lewis Mumford .........+ Retail $11.50. Member’s price $6.95 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. ...Retail $7.50. Member’s price $5.95 
The Tin Drum, Günter Grass. .......-.+eseeeeee Retail $6.95. Member’s price $5.75 
The Essential Walter Lippmann: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 
Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare. ........ Retail $7.50. Member’s price $5.50 
Freedom in the Western World, Herbert J. Muller. 

Steal SED AE clsieid 0:0,0.)h dine Ono 05,0 TTT TTTS. Member's price $5.95 
Sex, Culture and Myth, Bronislaw Malinowski. Retail $6.95. Member's price $5.50 
The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis ........+- Retail $7.50. Member’s price $5.50 
The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell ........ Retail $10.00. Member’s price $5.95 


Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive com- 
pendium of studies by Mead, May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 


Howe, Jaspers, Mills, and more. ......+++++ Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95 
Privacy: The Right to Be Let Alone, Morris L. Ernst and Alan U. Schwartz. 

RBI SOL00L; «cove cele vo E soevniiveeengasvacsnsee Member's price $4.50 
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Thought 


Novice investors are sometimes 
uzzled by the facts of economic 
life that they encounter when 
they first start reading the finan- 
cial news. 

For example, take percentages. 
They can be pretty confusing. If 
the price of a stock rises from 40 
to 80, it rises 100%. If it falls from 
80 to 40, it falls only 50%—and 
yet the dollar amounts are the 
same in both instances. 

Then there’s the matter of 
yields. The yield of a common 
stock is the return per year, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of its cur- 
rent market value. It is calculated 
by dividing the current annual 
dividend by the current market 
price of the stock. Obviously, the 
yield of a stock increases when 
the dividend rate is increased and 
decreases when the dividend rate 
is decreased, And interestingly 
enough, the yield also increases 
when the price of the stock de- 
clines and decreases when the 
price advances — assuming that 
the dividend rate remains the 
same. 

The major mystery is probably 
that of fluctuating prices. Why 
should the price of a stock vary 
from day to day when the com- 
pany (of which the stock is a 
share of ownership) is likely to 
be very much the same on Tues- 
day as it was on Monday? The 
company’s prospects clearly do 
not change as often as the price 
of its stock fluctuates. Probably 
the only answer to that riddle is 
that in the market, any market, a 
thing is worth what it will fetch 
—for whatever reason, perhaps 
for no discernible reason. 
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of delay developed by Administra- 
tion opponents. Leaders alone can- 
not impose responsibility on a party 
as deeply divided as the congres- 
sional Democratic Party is today. 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is led by eighty-five-year-old 
Chairman Clarence Cannon of Mis- 
souri. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee is led by eighty-six-year- 
old Chairman Carl Hayden of New 
Mexico. In recent years, the prog- 
ress of appropriation bills has been 
slowed by their personal feuding. 
(Hayden, incidentally, who also is 
president pro tempore of the Senate, 
is third in line of succession to the 
presidency, immediately after the 
Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House.) 


Cannon works as diligently against 
the Administration as House Repub- 
lican leader Charles A. Halleck or 
Senator Goldwater. Yet Cannon is 
chairman of a major committee be- 
cause of his seniority and because 
he is nominally a Democrat. As long 
as a man is permitted to work con- 
sistently against the party leaders 
and the party platform, as Cannon 
does, and yet is rewarded by the 
party with a committee chairman- 
ship, there is no hope for even the 
beginning of party responsibility. 


President Eisenhower encountered 
the same kind of party opposition 
during his first two years in office 
from Daniel A. Reed, former chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. In his new book the 
former President retells the story of 
the long fight he had with Reed, but 
he does not say how such bruising 
battles between the party leader in 
the White House and a leading party 
member in Congress might be avoid- 
ed in the future. 


President Kennedy has personally 
intervened on behalf of the District’s 
school budget and its welfare budget. 
More than once the President has 
telephoned members of Congress or 
summoned them to his office for con- 
ferences to emphasize the District’s 
requirements. 


And it is a Democrat who has 
caused him the greatest trouble. 
Senator Robert C. Byrd of West Vir- 


ginia, who will surely have the Presi- 
dent’s support for re-election in 1964, 
has opposed the President on many 
District matters as well as on the 
issue of the nuclear-test-ban treaty. 
Byrd is chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict Appropriations Subcommittee 
and is a powerful figure on that pow- 
erful committee. Because he is a 
Democrat he can count on the 
President’s support in an election, 
whether or not he supports the Presi- 
dent in Congress. 


Mood of the Capital 


The Administration has come al- 
most full cycle from the cry of what 
can be done to the cry of what can- 
not be done. In 1960, Kennedy cam- 
paigned on the theme that all things 
were possible in an Administration 
led by a vigorous and resourceful 
President. Now he more often talks 
about the limitations on his power 
and on the nation’s power. It will be 
interesting to see what tone he adopts 
in his re-election campaign to re- 
ignite the enthusiasm for the New 
Frontier and to persuade the country 
that the dynamism of his Adminis- 
tration has not been lost. 


The inability of the United States 
to influence events abroad has been 
a theme of a number of Kennedy’s 
recent comments in news conferences 
and speeches. In December, 1962, 
when he was interviewed by three 
television reporters, the President 
said that the problems of the presi- 
dency had proved to be ‘“‘more diffi- 
cult than I had imagined they were,”’ 
and that “‘there is a limitation upon 
the ability of the United States to 
solve these problems.’’ He has also 
said, ‘*The responsibilities placed on 
the United States are greater than I 
imagined them to be.” 


These remarks are frank and re- 
vealing. Now, with the succession 
of military coups in Latin America 
and with the inability of the United 
States to influence decisively the 
government in South Vietnam, the 
stalemate over Kashmir, or the de- 
termination of President de Gaulle 
to oppose the Western alliance, there 
is an unpleasant air of defeatism in 
Washington. 


Add to these overseas problems 
the President’s difficulties with Con- 
gress, and the gloom that character- 
izes some of the President’s recent 
utterances is understandable. 
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one unique formula of government is a 
controlled democracy planned and administered 
by a traditional oligarchy. Since 1958, the Na- 
tional Front —a coalition between the long- 
hostile Conservative and Liberal parties for sharing 
power rather than battling for it — has ruled this 
violence-wracked country. The coalition helps 
explain both the dynamics and stagnancy of 
Colombian society. 


President Guillermo Léon Valencia, a Conserva- 
tive, is Colombia’s second head of state under the 
bipartisan accord. He follows Liberal Alberto 
Lleras Camargo. And he will be followed by a 
Liberal. The alternating of the presidency be- 
tween the two parties every four years until 1974 
is paralleled by the “parity” principle, which allo- 
cates equally to the two parties every elective and 
appointive government office on national, pro- 
vincial, and municipal levels. Even embassy 
invitations are sent to Conservatives and Liberals 
in equal number. Parity and alternation are 
written into the Constitution and were ratified 
by popular referendum in 1958, 


Almost weekly, what is simply called “la vio- 
lencia’ reminds Colombians of a principal reason 
for this coalition. The death toll from the ban- 
ditry, blood-revenge, and protection racketeering 
in many rural areas has decreased to an average 
of two hundred and fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren a month. But the slaughter had its origins in 
partisan Conservative-Liberal warfare, beginning 
with the assassination in April, 1948, of fiery 
Liberal leader Jorge Gaitán. His death triggered 
the savage “Bogotazo —a three-day mob de- 
struction of the capital, Bogota. 


Between 1948 and 1953 — the peak of la vio- 
lencia ~~ more than 200,000 Colombians lost their 
lives in civil strife resulting from the incumbent 
Conservative suppression and Liberal retaliation. 
The pitting of family against family and village 
against village indicated how intertwined party 
loyaltics were with historic feuds and discontents, 
which over the generations sporadically erupted 
to lay waste so much life and property. 
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The seizure of power by General Rojas Pinilla 
in 1953 diminished hostilities but brought on the 
woes of a military dictatorship. Four years later, 
widespread civilian protest culminating in de- 
cisive support by the Church and a national gen- 
eral strike ensured Rojas’s downfall and opened the 
way for the experiment in bipartisan cooperation, 


Practical politics 

It remains true that most Colombians, whether 
rich or poor, still declare themselves to be either 
Conservatives or Liberals. But increasingly, these 
affiliations rest on inherited allegiances, with litle 
contemporary nourishment except insofar as 
parity qualifies one for a government job. Funda- 
mental issues used to divide the two parties. Con- 
servatives favored strong Catholic Church influ- 
ence in secular affairs, centralized government, 
limited suffrage, and maintenance of class privi- 
leges. Liberals generally advocated greater gov- 
ernment attention to popular needs within a 
federalist framework. These questions are still 
the subject of personal differences, but they have 
been submerged for practical reasons. 


Notwithstanding the emergence of factions 
within the parties, the tight-knit groups in control 
are not in disagreement over the aristocratic allo- 
cation of economic and political power. They have 
close family ties, common interests, and under- 
standings with leaders of the Church, press, mili- 
tary, and many labor unions. The oligarchy 
knows that a resumption of interparty strife would 
afford opportunities for the growth of radical 
forces disastrous to Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. Up to now, the illegal Communist Party 
has been of little significance, and its frustration is 
shown in the hit-and-run terroristic activities in 
the larger cities. 


The National Front is pursuing what economists 
call the trickle-down theory of economic growth 
in its avowed mission of improving living stan- 
dards. The orientation of the ambitious Ten-Year 
Development Plan spanning the sixties is produc- 
tion first, then distribution. Colombians will have 
to be patient people, for their current annual per 


Epilepsy used to ruin so much of a child’s life 


Years ago, a child living under the shadow of epilepsy 
often had his happy activities shattered by a sudden seizure. 

Perhaps worse, the epileptic was shunned because there 
were so Many misconceptions and superstitions associated 
with this brain disorder. 

‘Today, the whole outlook has changed for most people 
with epilepsy — largely because of drugs which prevent 


seizures. In fact, the lives of thousands of epileptics have 


literally been made over by these drugs. Some are entirely 
free of seizures. Others have their seizures well controlled 
\s a result, the minds and personalities of epileptics arc 
released to enjoy life almost as fully as other people. 
The creation of specific drugs for epilepsy one of the 
first of which was pioncered by Parke-Davis—is another 
heart-warming example of how ourresearch brings healthier, 


happicr lives to those who otherwise would be denied them, 
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capita income of $260, very unevenly 
distributed among a fast-growing 
population of 16 million, is expected 
to reach $560 per capita by 1984, 
given the attainment of present tar- 
gets. This projection — not the en- 
tire measure of well-being, but an 
important one — sobers some of the 
enthusiasm about the prospects for 
Colombia’s development. 


Colombia’s natural resources 


To a degree infrequently found 
in South America, Colombia pos- 
sesses a combination of natural 
resources and viable institutions 
which has made it a favorite of inter- 
national and United States develop- 
ment agencies over the past decade. 
Slightly larger than Texas and Cali- 
fornia combined, it has a variety of 
climates, topographies, and soils per- 
mitting more diversified agricultural 
industries than exist today, and vast- 
ly more productive cattle and forest- 
products industries. The eastern 
plains provide some of the finest 
pastureland in the world. Land in 
the Cauca Valley has no superior 
anywhere for sugar production, and 
studies have shown that by 1970 ex- 
port earnings from sugar may ex- 
ceed those from coffee, now the 
country’s chief crop. Productive 
forests cover an area three times 
the size of New England. These tre- 
mendous timber stands provide the 
basis for important derivative indus- 
tries waiting to be developed. 


Energy resources, so crucial to 
economic growth, are abundant in 
the form of cheap hydroelectric 
power sources, coal, and petroleum. 
Recently, hydroelectric output and 
distribution have been expanding 
rapidly. The remarkable develop- 
ment of air, highway, rail, and water 
transportation and the installation of 
modern communications facilities 
have significantly furthered eco- 
nomic integration of a country deep- 
ly divided by numerous mountain 
ranges. These geographic barriers 
fostered the growth of semi-isolated 
urban centers with regional econo- 
mies. This gave the nation the foun- 
dation for a balanced territorial 
growth. Today Bogotá has over 
1,250,000 people, Medellin and Cali 
over 600,000 each, and there are 
seven cities with over 100,000 popu- 
lation. 
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Other factors have impressed ana- 
lysts of Colombia’s assets for rapid 
| self-sustaining growth. Its entrepre- 
| neurial class has displayed considera- 
| ble initiative toward industrial ex- 
pansion, now accounting for 18 
percent of the national product and 
| meeting domestic needs in a wide 
| assortment of consumer goods. The 
climate for foreign investment, by 
way of legislated incentives, free 
repatriation of capital and profits, 
and a past devoid of radically dis- 
ruptive leftist xenophobia and ex- 
propriations, is considered excellent. 





| Industrial improvements 


Moreover, there is widespread ac- 
ceptance of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Colombia was one of the first 
| Latin countries to draw up a com- 
prehensive development plan. A tax 
reform begun in 1960 is being ampli- 
fied with emphasis on enforcement. 
[The country receives about 45 per- 
|cent of its revenues from corporate 
|and income taxes, which is a high 
|proportion for an underdeveloped 
|country. A strongly worded agrar- 
Sia |ian-reform law was passed in late 

ER ico i |1961. It established a semiautono- 
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ductivity and social justice. 
| 








The formation and performance of 
semiautonomous institutions, which 
try to combine public accountability 
|with a nonpolitical professionalism, 
have shown encouraging results. 
| The National Service of Apprentice- 
|ship, SENA, financed by a tax on 
‘large employers, has trained sixty 
| thousand factory workers since 1957 
in its many centers throughout the 
country. The Territorial Credit In- 
—"' stitute, ICT, is engaged in the most 
u’re on (ambitious low-cost-housing program 
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Dear Uncle Sam: 


May we ask 


about an item 
on page 167? 


Under “Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration” an item calls for 
$425,000,000 in loans to rural 
electric cooperatives. 


And by referring to previous edi- 
tions of your budget book, we note 
that this amount has been steadily 
and sharply increasing over the past 
several years. As an example, in 
1952 the appropriation amounted 
to $175,000,000. 


Yet electricity now flows in plenti- 
ful supply throughout rural America. 
To accomplish this, investor-owned 
power companies worked together 
with co-ops financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration 
(REA), a lending bureau of the 
Federal Government. 

Except for the necessary mainte- 
nance and “heavying up” of existing 
REA-financed systems to provide 
for increasing use of electricity, the 


mission of getting electricity to rural 
America is accomplished. 


What then explains this massive 
and continually increasing expendi- 
ture for the REA? 


We realize this is not a simple, 
black-and-white matter. But we do 
believe this item ought to be care- 
fully evaluated. 


REA loan money is put out at 
2% interest, and electric co-ops pay 
no Federal income tax. Are loans 
being offered under these conditions 
to encourage the building of power 
plants and transmission lines where 
they are not needed? 


Are REA appropriations being 
used, contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress, to help develop a Federal 
power system? 


Are REA-financed co-ops being 
urged to expand into urban and in- 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 





dustrial service not contemplated by 
their original authorization? 

Is REA money being passed on 
unnecessarily to industrial plants to 
finance power-using equipment? 

We have two reasons for urging a 
close examination of these matters. 
First, we have worked with the co- 
ops harmoniously and in the public 
interest for many years. And in the 
interests of continuing that excellent 
relationship, we believe a clear 
understanding of what the REA in 
Washington is trying to do will help 
both the co-ops and ourselves. 

Second, Uncle Sam, you’re asking 
us citizens for more than a hundred 
billion dollars this year, and even 
that won’t pay the bills. So shouldn’t 
every nonessential expense be elimi- 
nated? To paraphrase a saying, if 
we look after the millions, the bil- 
lions will take care of themselves. 


... more than 300 companies across the nation 
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Rudy T. Schles- 

singer of Beverly 

Hills, California, 

uses his Rambler 

we American Wagon 

- (with stick-shift) 

Rudy T. Schlessinger for a lot of hunt- 

ing and fishing in the rugged Eastern 
Sierra mountains. He writes: 


“25 T0 30 MILES TO THE GALLON... 
PRACTICALLY MAINTENANCE-FREE.” 


"That little car is a gem. 
I use it a great deal to 
hunt and fish and that 
Rambler really gets into 
some hairy territory. 

"I don't know whether or 
not you are familiar with 
the Eastern Sierras which 
have some mighty rugged 
country. Allowing for the 
altitude of 7,000 feet or 
better, my American 
performs like a watch. 

"I get my 25 to 30 miles 
to the gallon—it is 
practically maintenance- 
free—carries one heck 

of a load. 

"In March, I drove out here 
from New York—3,285 miles 
in 3144 days, 109 gallons of 
gasoline, no oil, almost 
1,000 pounds of baggage. 
"All in all, you put out 
a terrific car." 
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great strides in bringing ample 
power, irrigation, and agricultural 
extension services to the land-rich 
Cauca Valley. Other valley authori- 
ties are in various stages of develop- 
ment. Private and public develop- 
ment banks with suitably diffused 
bases of operations help coordinate 
the many factors involved in produc- 
tive investments. 


The building of such institutions 
has been instrumental in making 
Colombia one of the largest recipients 
of foreign assistance per capita in 
the world. In the past thirty months, 
external loans and grants amounted 
to $600 million, nearly half provided 
by the United States. Forty inter- 
national institutions, foundations, 
and governments have programs of 
technical and economic assistance in 
the country. The Colombian ability 
to obtain International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank assistance, as 
| well as to be a testing ground for new 
initiatives by these bodies, is remark- 
able. One example is the Interna- 
tional Consultative Group, com- 
posed of sixteen industrialized na- 
tions under World Bank sponsorship. 
This group is working to bring $200 
million of additional foreign invest- 
ment each year to help assure the 
success of the Ten-Year Plan. 


In the past two years, however, 
| U.S., World Bank, and I.M.F. mis- 
‘sions have grown concerned over 
increasing inflation and worsening 
government and trade deficits. In- 
adequate export earnings and price- 
wage instability are jeopardizing 
the continuance of foreign loans in 
the volume required by the domes- 
tic economy. Present conditions also 
do little to induce the nearly billion 





dollars of private Colombian capital 
abroad to return home. 


The crisis in coffee 


The country’s current economic 
woes are heavily attributed to an 
inability to compensate for the steady 
fall in coffee prices. Along with a 
decrease in the volume exported, 
prices have declined from seventy- 
nine cents per pound in 1954 to 
about forty cents on the New York 
market now. This is a serious situa- 
tion, inasmuch as coffee accounts 
for about 70 percent of Colombia’s 





foreign-exchange earnings. A price 


reduction of just one cent per pound 
represents an annual loss to Colom- 
bia of some $8 million. 


The crisis in coffee has made it 


difficult to sustain the level of capital „æ 


goods, raw materials, and consumer 
imports which rose as an incidence 
of the coffee-boom years in the fifties. 
A three-year austerity program fol- 
lowing Rojas’s ouster drastically cur- 
tailed imports, devalued the peso, 
and cut down on investments. Begin- 
ning in 1960 the government eased 
up, relaxing import and credit con- 
trols and expanding public capital 
outlays. In one sphere the new pol- 
icy seemed to work. During 1961 
and 1962 the gross domestic product 
rose an average of 5 percent, just 
under the 5.6 percent target in the 
Development Plan. But government 
revenues did not keep up with the 
plan’s projections, and a balance-of- 
payments deficit resulted. 


Considerable I.M.F. and U.S. 
supplementary financing was ac- 
companied by strong recommenda- 
tions for a comprehensive stabi- 
lization program that was effected 
by President Valencia in December, 
1962. It included a peso devalua- 
tion, higher import duties, restraints 
on bank credit, and proposed addi- 
tional taxes which Colombia’s Con- 
gress approved in August, 1963. But 
the devaluation policy was seriously 
undermined by sharp price and 
legislated wage increases averaging 
nearly 25 percent in the first half of 
1963. Revenues from new taxes, 
moreover, will be absorbed mostly 
by new public payroll increases for 
the armed forces and national police, 
effective next year. 


Exporting more sugar, bananas, 
cotton, tobacco, meat, cement, and 
timber is still a major challenge. 
Agricultural productivity — essential 
to the future of the Colombian econ- 
omy — is impeded by a massive un- 
derutilization of land and a lack of 
enterprise among large landowners. 


Conspiracy of silence 


Sooner or later, Colombia must 
face up to the consequences of what 
is called the National Front’s con- 
spiracy of silence. A number of fun- 
damental issues are deemed not to 
be objects for public scrutiny. 


Pre-eminent among these is the 
role of the Church — once the basis 
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for so much acrimony between the 
two parties. Though some maverick 
young priests are organizing #fe 
peasantry for immediate reforms, the 
Church’s outlook is very conserva- 
tive. Its political and social influ- 
ence is felt everywhere, but most 
particularly in education, whose ar- 
chaic state is a major bottleneck to 
developing the country’s human re- 
sources. Many educated Colombi- 
ans believe a thoroughgoing reform 
of teacher training and curriculum 
is obstructed by the Church’s power, 
both in law and tradition, over the 
entire public and private school 
system, including the universities. 
Forty percent of the population is 


| illiterate; a third of all children never 


attend school at all; and of the re- 
maining two thirds, 80 percent drop 
out before the fifth grade. 


Another institution beyond public 
debate is the military, a privileged 
autonomous body content to stay 
out of politics as long as it receives its 
desired share of the national budget 
and the coddling of successive ad- 
ministrations. 


Also treated as beyond dispute is 
the National Front’s acceptance of 
United States influence in the deter- 
mination of Colombia’s foreign pol- 
icy. Criticism of U.S. pressure 
against Colombia’s having diplo- 
matic or barter-trade relations with 
Communist countries comes only 
from fringe groups or from the pow- 
erful National Coffee Federation, 


|now desperately trying to find mar- 


kets in the Communist world. 


Also little-questioned by the Na- 
tional Front are the concentration 
of economic control in a few hands 
and the monopolistic features of Co- 
lombian industry. Observers believe 
that the country’s growth is ham- 
pered by the consequent restriction 
of equal opportunity and avoidance 
of the benefits of competition. This 
economic pattern obstructs freedom 
of entry into business by the ener- 
getic but less wellborn. The future 
of the present coalition government 
will depend significantly on whether 
the National Front’s gradualist ap- 
proach can accommodate pressures 
of urban squalor and rural poverty, 
whose victims are being aroused to a 
sense of their own strength. 
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=F. PrEstIDENT Ngo Dinh Diem and his family, 
the Buddhist crisis last summer was a cleverly 
contrived political conspiracy designed to bring 
down the government by a coup d’etat. They 
blamed the Communists, a handful of self-seeking, 
ill-educated Buddhist leaders, numerous members 
of the American diplomatic and military missions 
in Vietnam, and the international press. To the 
Buddhist leaders, who drew on deep wells of re- 
ligious feeling to arouse a passionate political tem- 
per among the people, it was a simple question of 
religious persecution. 


In fact, neither side was right; both deliberately 
distorted the facts, exaggerated, and lied. In the 
-tangled webs they wove, truth was often hard to 
discern, though some of the more blatant mis- 

representations were readily apparent. 


Whatever it may become eventually, the Bud- 
dhist leadership has not been Communist. As in 
neighboring Southeast Asian countries, the Com- 
munists in South Vietnam have attempted to 
infiltrate the Buddhist organizations, but the most 
patient investigation does not suggest that they 
have had significant success. Nor was it true that 
Communist grenades caused the deaths of nine 
Buddhists in the old imperial capital of Hué on 
May 8, thus precipitating the crisis, as the govern- 
ment claimed. Responsibility for this blunder lay 
with the government itself. By attempting to con- 
ceal ‘ts guilt, which was well known, it destroyed 
its own credibility, thereby creating a situation 
that the Buddhists were only too ready to exploit. 


At the same time, Buddhists’ claims that they 
were persecuted by the government were untrue, 
at least until May 8. Discriminated against, they 
were, but not persecuted. From the moment 
when the troops opened fire on 10,000 Buddhist 
demonstrators, however, and armored cars crushed 
the fallen in the narrow streets of Hué, this obvious 
persecution became a rallying cry for political 
action in which the ghastly acts of self-immolation, 
long-drawn-out and highly emotional memorial 
services, and politically motivated religious rallies 
all had their organized part. 
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In some ways, the ruthless action against the 
monks and nuns in their pagodas on August 21 
and the subsequent use of martial+law to discipline 
wayward university and high school students 
appeared to be successful. By acting repressively 
and harshly, the government overcame the imme- 
diate threat much more quickly than many West- 
ern observers believed possible. But its short-term 
victory contained the seeds of ultimate defeat in 
the deep gulf that separates the Confucian elite 
from the predominantly Buddhist masses. The 
coup d’etat on November 1, through which the 
military seized control of the government, in fact 
had wide support among the people. 


The people’s religion 

By too frequent references to the Roman Cathol- 
icism of the Ngo Dinhs, the Western press implied, 
and sometimes stated, that this was an incipient 
war between Buddhism and Catholicism. It was 
not. It was actually a much deeper, older, and 
more basic struggle. For centuries Vietnam has 
been ruled by highly educated Confucianists who, 
venerating learning and knowledge, were remote 
from the earthy peasants, whose Buddhism is gay 
and exuberant and heavily mixed with animism 
and ‘Taoism. Buddhism flourished because it was 
the people’s religion. Two thirds of the population 
are at least nominal followers, and perhaps a third 
of the population could be described as devout. 


Traditionally, Buddhist leaders have come from 
among the people rather than from the ruling 
Confucian class, of which President Diem was a 
striking example. Dedicated, honest, obdurate, 
and supremely confident of his own omniscience, 
he lived in a different world from his people, whose 
Confucian duty, he believed, is not to challenge 
authority but always to submit loyally to it. 


Thus, the enchanting Madame Nhu, with a 
diamond-encrusted crucifix around her neck, was 
being Confucian rather than Catholic when she 
declared that it was a question of national honor 
that such a low intellectual level of Buddhist 
leadership should be crushed without pity. It was 
not merely treasonable but, worse, humiliating 
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that Buddhist monks should hoist 
such slogans as “Down with the 
Uppish Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu.” 
She regarded such people, she made 
clear, with contempt. 


The revolt against feudalism 


What Madame Nhu, her husband 
and brother-in-law failed to appre- 
ciate, however, was that the Bud- 
dhist leaders, whatever their intel- 
lectual capacities (which were a 
good deal higher than the palace 
ever gave them credit for), were the 
spearhead of a revolt against Con- 
fucian feudalism. Urged time and 
again to make conciliatory gestures, 
to lead by inspiring unity, President 
Diem could not bring himself to 
step down from his pedestal and to 
treat with people of a lower social 
order. The sum of his experience 
had taught him that the only way to 
deal with opposition was to crush it. 
So often right in the past, he could 
not believe that this time he might 
be wrong. He failed to see that there 
was a fundamental difference be- 
tween the unarmed Buddhists and 
the armed Binh Xuyen gangsters, 
whose corrupt hold on Saigon he 
broke courageously in 1955. 


Suspicious of his generals, con- 
temptuous of Saigon’s intellectuals, 
and even of Saigon itself, which he 
called a place of commerce and not 
a capital, and rather more the little 
tyrant than the little father of his 
people, Diem forfeited any right to 
expect a popular following. Yet, for 
the discontent so obvious among his 
own people he tended increasingly 
to blame the United States. Senior 
American officials, who had been 
working overtime to help win the 
war, suddenly found themselves ac- 
cused of being ‘“‘foreign adventurers’ 
plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force. 


The Central Intelligence Agency 
was the obvious whipping boy in 
this campaign, which persisted even 
after it became public knowledge 
that Colonel Le Quang Tung’s spe- 
cial forces, armed, trained, and sub- 
sidized by the C.I.A. for operations 
inside Communist territory, had 
been diverted instead to Operation 
Buddhist and that the C.I.A. chief 
in Saigon still believed that the war 
could be won with Diem only. 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who arrived in Saigon in the tension- 
filled days following the attacks on, 
the pagodas, took his time in assess- 
ing the situation. When he decided 
finally that the Nhus should go, of” 
at least take a long holiday abroad, 
Diem listened in outrage, then rose 
in defense of his brother, who had 
always been the driving force and 
the theorist of the regime. Nhu had 
organized the secret Revolutionary 
Workers’ Party, which spread the 
family net through all branches of 
the civil and military services; he 
also organized the security services, 
the Republican Youth Movement, 
and a huge secret contingency fund, 
which Nhu himself believed to be 
sufficient to win the war with or 
without continued U. S. support. 


Nhu was clever, impetuous, and 
authoritarian. In July and August, 
when the army seethed with talk of 
a coup d’etat, he called the generals 
together and lectured them on nep- 
otism, dictatorship, and the strategy 
of the coup d’etat. ‘‘There are two 
rules for dealing with a coup d’etat,”’ 
he told his astonished audience. 
“You break it like an egg before the 
chicken has hatched, or, if you can- 
not prevent it, you join in and ex- 
ploit it. His method of exploitation 
was to turn Saigon into an armed 
camp, excluding from his plans all 
military leaders who could not be 
relied on absolutely, and to organize 
the suppression of the Buddhists and 
all others who dared to speak out 
against the regime. 


Meeting the Communist threat 


The vital question was, How much 
had this divisive policy weakened the 
war effort? United States aid had 
not been given to prop up a dis- 
credited government but to help 
the Vietnamese people beat an 
externally initiated and directed 
Communist campaign to seize the 
country by armed revolt. 


Even before the Buddhist affair 
had reached a climax in May, there 
were divided views on the progress of 
the war. The top American military 
and C.I.A. leadership and Ambassa- 
dor Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., who 
left in August before the action 
against the pagodas, were all con- 
vinced that the campaign was going 
well. Some experienced American 
officers believed that, on the con- 
trary, the war was being lost, an 
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Report on South Vietnam 


opinion also expressed in their offi- 
cial reports by at least two other 
Western embassies. 


Thanks largely to the recommen- 
dations of General Maxwell Taylor, 
who initiated the vastly increased 
American contribution during his 
visit to Vietnam late in 1961, the 
period between early 1962 and early 
1963 was marked by significant, 
even great, achievement. For the 
first time, a real effort was made to 
meet the Communist threat at the 
grass roots. 


It is true that the strategic-hamlet 
program went too far and too fast in 
some areas, and that some new ham- 
lets could not be built at all without 
destroying the economic life of the 
peasants in the old ones, but many 
hamlets provided both security and 
improved standards of living, the 
principal American aim. Such in- 
dicators as rice and pig production, 
drawings from the agricultural credit 
organization, the distribution of 
chemical tertilizer, and the creation 
of rural schools all suggested that the 
peasants were doing better. 


More and more information was 
available about the activities of the 
Viet Cong, and large numbers re- 
sponded to the call to lay down 
their arms. A new Army division 
had taken the field, and in Quang 
Ngai Province, for so many years 
under Viet Minh control, it gave an 
excellent and aggressive account of 
itself. About half of the other regu- 
lar units in the Army had been 
retrained. The civil guard and self- 
defense forces had been given the 
means and the know-how to defend 
themselves, and sometimes the prom- 
ise of quick support if they ran into 
trouble. Helicopters and armored 
amphibious tractors had brought 
hitherto inaccessible Viet Cong lairs 
within the scope of heavy attack. In 
mid-1962 at least a million people 
lived under the complete control of 
the Viet Cong; by mid-1963 the 
number was about 700,000. 


The Viet Cong hold their own 


In the critical Mekong delta, it 
was obvious that there had been 
great improvement in organization 
among the anti-Communist forces. 
But in the Camau Peninsula, at the 


extreme tip of the Mekong delta, the 
Vietnamese government controlled 
little but the provincial and district 
capitals. By day and by night the 
Viet Cong had the rest. Within an 
hour’s drive of Saigon, the rice and 
vegetable fields and the coconut 
plantations and mangrove swamps 
of Kien Hoa Province harbored 
20,000 Viet Cong, or more than 
three times the number of armed 
Communists involved in the 1950s 
in the campaign in Malaya, to 
which the Vietnam war is often, and 
so unwisely, compared. The Viet 
Cong had their own munitions fac- 
tory and hospital and propaganda 
units, which turned out highly so- 
phisticated propaganda leaflets in 
English. Here and elsewhere, the 
growing size of the Communist 
forces was less reason for concern 
than their growing capability. ‘‘Ev- 
ery day in every way the Viet Cong 
are getting better and better,” said 
the chief American adviser in one of 
the more hard-pressed provinces. 


After an indifferent start, the 
strategic-hamlet program went well 
for a time in the delta. Egged on by 
the dynamic Nhu, province chiefs 
competed with one another to build 
fences around their hamlets. They 
fenced in the villages along the main 
lines of road communication, but the 
vital waterways and the land be- 
tween the main roads remained in 
Viet Cong hands. In this area the 
population is concentrated along 
wooded and serpentine canals. The 
people live on rice, on fish from the 
canals, and on fruit from trees grow- 
ing on the banks, and they can be 
resettled only where an alternative 
source of food is available. 


Since many villages have no ac- 
cess roads and are entirely sur- 
rounded by water, no one has yet 
found a solution to this problem, and 
the lateral hamlets needed to com- 
plete the delta scheme have not been 
built. Unless and until they are, the 
Viet Cong will continue to enjoy 
their current freedom to operate in 
large and regular formations every- 
where, from the outskirts of Saigon 
to the end of road communications. 
This is not to suggest that all is 
lost. Yet it is not easy to be confi- 
dent that the will to continue the 
struggle has not been gravely injured 
by the crisis in human relations be- 
tween the Confucian oligarchy and 
its Buddhist subjects. 


The first hundred shots were the hardest 


The U.S. Air Force launched the first 
Agena space vehicle February 28, 1959. 
On July 12, 1963, it launched the 100th. 


These Lockheed-built Agenas pio- 
neered the space age for America. They 
were first to achieve polar orbit, main- 
tain a stable attitude in space, maneuver 
in space, restart engines for maneuvering 
in orbit, re-enter earth’s atmosphere from 
orbit, and have a payload recovered in 
mid-air. They sent NASA’s Ranger on its 
way to the moon, NASA’s Mariner on 


its historic Venus Flyby. 

Launching a space vehicle is extremely 
complicated. Thousands of systems and 
instruments must work perfectly; hun- 
dreds of scientists and technicians on 
the launch team must do their part per- 
fectly. Yet the Agena has been an out- 
standing success. It has a batting average 
of .956 for the last 50 launches. 

Both the Air Force and NASA now 
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use the Agena in several major programs. 
A new standard model — now being built 
on the production line with consequent 
cost savings and increased reliability — is 
designed to keep pace with technolog- 
ical advances and to meet the unmanned 
space requirements of the Air Force 
through 1970. 


The remarkable record of the Agena 
is another example of Lockheed leader- 
ship in the management of today’s com- 
plex space and weapon systems. 
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A YOUNG, energetic, well-educated, ‘“‘modern” 
heir to a line which has ruled the country since 
1649, King Hassan II succeeded to the throne of 
Morocco in 1960. Toward the end of 1962, he 
introduced a “democratic, socialist, and popular” 
constitution under which Morocco, already the 
freest country south of the Pyrenees, behind its 
absolutist exterior, was to become endowed in the 
space of a year with all the institutions of a func- 
tioning constitutional monarchy. Today the old 
freedom is gone. 


Morocco is the only kingdom, and the only 
newly independent Muslim African country, to 
have a coastline which is both Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean. Along with only five other countries, 
it is at once African and Arab, but its Arabism is 
mitigated by the presence of Berbers — highland 
herdsmen and Saharan Blue Men, who actually 
speak Berber and no Arabic — and its Africanism 
by its relative fertility, prosperity, and temperate 
climate. With 170,000 square miles divided be- 
tween plain and mountain, with agricultural and 
mineral riches, with cities and towns, factories, 
roads, ports, and hotels (most of which were built 
during the French protectorate), Morocco appears 
to be a paradise of development if one comes from, 
say, Iraq or Saudi Arabia. 


The three political parties which express the 
will of the 12 million Moroccans are the right- 
wing Istiqlal, the left-wing National Union of 
Popular Forces, and the Front for the Defense 
of Constitutional Institutions, which supports the 
King. Istiqlal means ‘“‘Independence.” Its leader, 
Allal el-Fassi, a man in late middle age, resembles 
Franco in appearance and, his opponents say, in 
character. If Morocco had not had an effective 
monarch, Muhammad V, at the moment of its 
independence, el-Fassi would no doubt have be- 
come the Bourguiba of Morocco; but by now frus- 
tration has broken his spirit. 


Until last January he was Minister of Islamic 
Affairs, and his younger associates occupied vari- 
ous other ministries. Then King Hassan turned 
on the Istiqlal, dropping three of its leaders from 
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his Cabinet. The reaction was especially bitter 
because just a month before, the party had done 
all in its power to get out the yes vote in the refer- 
endum which approved the new constitution. 
Despite its estrangement from power and the 
pungent attacks it suffered from the royalist press 
during the election campaign, the Istiqlal won 
41 out of 144 seats in the House of Representatives. 
It is the party which claims Mauritania and most 
of the Algerian Sahara. 


The UNFP, or National Union of Popular 
Forces, which is usually called by foreign com- 
mentators ‘‘the opposition of the left,’ sprang 
into being in 1960 as a sizable splinter from the 
Istiqlal. The UNFP is intricately involved with 
the Moroccan trade unions; and the head of the 
UMT (equivalent to our AFL-CIO) tries to domi- 
nate the UNFP chiefs, and they try to dominate 
him. The UNFP is the big-city party, the party of 
the intellectuals, and the only Moroccan party 
that the Algerian F.L.N., the Egyptian Arab 
Socialist Union, and the Syro-Iraqi Baath can 
contemplate without retching. 


The King’s bloc 


When Hassan II promulgated his constitution 
in late 1962 the referendum turned up a yes vote 
of over 90 percent despite a UNFP boycott, 
whereupon the King (who speaks better French 
than most of the 160,000 Frenchmen resident in 
his realm) turned his eyes toward Europe and 
the Gaullist UNR, a group which, with the aid of 
referendums, De Gaulle had used to transform 
France from anarchy into a monarchy. Hassan II 
told Ahmed Reda Guedira to form a Union for the 
New Republic for Morocco. Guedira, a child- 
hood friend of the King’s, the director of the Royal 
Cabinet, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, found time to launch the 
new party in March, 1963, just as Hassan II was 
leaving for his state visit to the United States. 
Named the Front for the Defense of Constitutional 
Institutions — the Arabic initials are JOMD, but 
everyone calls it the FDIC (pronounced fuh-deek’) 
— it grouped together several small parties. The 
opposition quickly dubbed it ‘‘the King’s bloc.”’ 
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Green or white de Kuyper Creme de Menthe (gift-boxed at no extra cost) and 22 other 


flavors are made in the U.S.A. to original Dutch formulae. | 
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Report on Morocco 


Guedira is a curious and brilliant 
character, about thirty, elegant in 
Italian-cut suits, with the gloomy 
and cynical good looks of a bull- 
fighter. His editorials in his papers 
Clarté and Les Phares (“Beacons”) 
during the two months leading up to 
the first elections are gems of po- 
lemical French. He spared no words 
against el-Fassi, caricaturing him 
unmercifully as a muddled old mul- 
lah and a would-be caudillo, or 
against the UNFP’s tendency to veer 
with winds from Algeria, Egypt, 
Baathland, and even from farther 


East. The Istiqlal papers and the) | 


Arabic Ai-Tahrir of the UNFP at- 


tacked Guedira and his FDIC with || 


something like the same candor, al- 
though with less talent. 


The prestige of the monarchy was 
high, and even the stupidest peasant 
was supposed to see that the FDIC 
was the King’s chosen instrument, 
helped by the friendly advice of local 
mayors, governors, policemen, gen- 
darmes, soldiers, judges, relief offi- 
cials, caids, sheiks, and muqaddams 
— all of whom got their paychecks 
from one of Guedira’s ministries or 
the Palace. But when May 17 came, 
the machinery somehow slipped. 
The FDIC took only 69 out of 144 
seats; and 7 out of 9 ministers, all 
FDIG-supported, were defeated at 
the polls. Not only did the Istiqlal 
win a surprising 41 seats, but the 
UNFP came up with 28, and the 
independents won 6. The FDIC 
lacked a majority. 


Consternation in Rabat 


The elections had been managed 
as well as they could be, under demo- 
cratic conditions; the King’s bloc 
was certain that the Istiqlal and the 
UNFP deserved annihilation; but 
still the opposition had come up with 
75 out of 144 seats. Maybe democ- 
racy was not such a good idea for a 
country in which people do not 
know what’s good for them. At this 
moment of bitter rumination four 
prosperous gentlemen of the Istiqlal, 
all deputies newly elected, dispatched 
an open letter to the American Em- 
bassy to protest the FDIC’s alleged 
use of American grain to buy votes. 
They were arrested for “‘intelligence 
with a foreign power” and were re- 
leased provisionally only at the end 
of August, as a measure of clemency 
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his Christmas give your family 
first things first. 


Give Webster’s Seventh New Col- 
legiate — the first new desk-size 
word authority in a decade. 


It covers today’s English language 
more completely, more authorita- 
tively than any other desk dictionary 
can hope or claim to do. 


20,000 new words and meanings 


This brand-new Merriam-Webster 
gives 20,000 new words and new 
meanings—130,000 entries. It gives 
helpful usage examples, status labels, 
unique special-information sections: 
everything students, business and 
professional people need to under- 
stand and use words accurately. 


Christmas is for giving. Giving 
good things! Give your family—teen- 
agers and up—the book of the year, 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate. 





Give the new Merriam Webster... 
the first completely new college 
desk dictionary in ten years! 






What to give America’s 
sist family. your D 





= 


$5.75 plain, $6.75 indexed, deluxe 
bindings to $15 at department, book, 
stationery stores. 


X. 






Sh oy 


OR GIVE the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged — a great and inspiring 
family gift. With 100,000 new words and 
meanings — 450,000 entries — Webster’s 
Third New International Dictionary is the 
ultimate in elegant, useful family gifts. It 
covers every area of human thought. An- 
swers more questions about your every- 
day language — and the language of 
science, industry, and the professions — 
than any other dictionary — $47.50. Com- 
pact India paper editions in striking gold 
gift box slightly higher. 

©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


-= = 


To be sure you're right — insist on 


CG Mevuam-Websler 


REG U 5 PAT OFF 


the trusted and authoritative name in dictionaries 
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No Such Thing as 
a “Mere Woman!” 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 
Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Lo and behold, Johnny’s report 
card listed him as the Number 2 
student in his High School class. 


m? 


“Congratulations, Son!” said 
his father. “But why not Num- 
ber 1?” 

“W-e-l-1,” Johnny stammered. 
“There was this girl...” 

“You mean you let a mere girl 
get ahead of you?” the father 
asked. 

“You see, Dad,” the boy ex- 
plained, “‘girls aren’t as mere as 
they were in your day!” 

Likewise, to us Kentucky dis- 
tillers in search of valued cus- 
tomers, today’s grown-up girls 
are not as mere as once they 
were. In fact, American women, 
in their role as chief guardian of 
the household purse string, now 
account for upwards of thirty 
percent ofall beverage purchases. 

And across the land the cock- 
tail hour is happily shared, as a 
pleasant respite from the cares 
of the day, by both man and wife. 

At such times of wholesome 
renewal, our OLD FITZGERALD 
has special appeal. 

For ours is a bourbon with a 
pleasing richness of flavor best 
appreciated in leisurely sips. 
Whiskey so carefully nurtured 
is no more to be gulped than 
the expertly prepared dinner 
soon to be served. 

As our not-so-mere customers 
rightly appreciate, this twilight 
hour is a time for sharpening, 
not dulling, the human spirit. 
And in providing heightened 
pleasure in fewer but better 
drinks, OLD FITZGERALD en- 
courages healthful moderation, 
at the same time fostering a 
pleasant day’s-end “‘together- 
ness” for both the man-and-lady 
of the house. 

If you are one who looks to 
the cocktail hour as a time of 
rest and restoration, we invite 
you to join an inner circle of 
moderate men and women who 
find in fewer but better “OLD 
FiTzGERALDS” a well-deserved 
reward for the rigors of the day. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Report on Morocco 


| to mark the birth of the Crown 


Prince, Sidi Muhammad. The gov- 
ernment next proceeded to the sys- 
tematic elimination of every civil 
servant suspected of Istiqlal sym- 
pathies and fined two Istiqlal papers 
for falsehood. 


The Istiqlal screeched ever more 


| loudly, despite the fines, as pressure 
| on the party grew. For two months 
| the UNFP and the UMT had the 


pleasure of seeing their greatest en- 
emy and parent forced to submit to 
every kind of harassment. Commen- 
tators on Moroccan affairs freely 
hypothesized Palace-UNFP or Pal- 
ace-UMT rapprochements as the only 
way to achieve a manageable parlia- 
ment over the dead body of the 
senior party. 


Then, on July 16 the Palace struck 
at the UNFP, and more brutally 
than it had ever done at the Istiqlal. 


Over a hundred UNFP leaders, 


twenty-one of them elected deputies, 
were arrested at a national council 


| meeting at Casablanca, and simul- 


taneous arrests all over the country 
raised the total number of arrests to 
“not hundreds, but thousands,” in 


| the words of the UNFP paper At- 
| Tahrir, before it was forced to close 


down. An official release said the 
national police had been following 


| for months the growth of an armed 
| conspiracy and that 
| arms caches have recently been dis- 


“important 


covered which have led to the arrest 
of a certain number of plotters.” 
The border with Algeria was tempo- 
rarily closed. Alger-Républicain urged 
“Moroccan progressive forces’? to 
“unite against feudalism and re- 


action.” 


As it happened, the arrests came 
just as the UNFP was deciding 
to boycott the ‘“‘masquerade” of 
the forthcoming municipal elections. 
The Istiqlal and the UMT arrived 
at the same boycott decision during 
the following week, leaving the 
FDIC as the parti unique. The gov- 
ernment responded that the series 
of elections scheduled through Oc- 


| tober would go on just the same, 
| that withdrawals of candidacies were 
| illegal, and that anyone who tried 


to keep anyone else from voting 
would go to jail for from five to 
twenty years. 
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Coming in the 


January 


ATLANTIC 


VIVE MOI! 


The Atlantic Extra 


by Séan O’ Faoláin 


His father was a policeman, and 
his mother took in lodgers from 
the Cork Opera House across 
the street. With his two broth- 
ers he lived in the garret, but 
the theater and the church and 
the rain god’s green beauty of 
the countryside were the brim- 
mings which awakened the im- 
agination of Ireland’s finest 


writer. 


HOFFA 
and the TEAMSTERS 


by A. H. Raskin 


How Hoffa has his way with a 
union greedy for more power. 
This article is the fourth in Mr. 
Raskin’s brilliant series on labor 
in the United States. “The 
New York Electrical Workers” 
appeared in the April Atlantic; 
“John L. Lewis and the Mine 
Workers” was in our May issue; 
and in October Mr. Raskin 
wrote a definitive piece on 
“Walter Reuther’s Great Big 
Union.” 


TIME out of MIND 


by Sheila Burnford 


The author of The Incredible 
Journey, who is an amateur 
archaeologist, goes looking for 
prehistoric man on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 


ENEMY ALIENS TOOK 4 BILLION DOLLARS IN 1962 


Enemy aliens have been slipping 
into this country — aliens whose 
sabotage cost the U. S. the equiva- 
lent of half its entire annual budget 
prior to World War II. Last year 
alone, they are estimated to have 
cost over 4 billion. 

Actually, they started coming in 
with the first settlers. Possibly one 
or two were on the Mayflower. 
America’s first clothes moth may 
have contentedly chewed its way 
across the Atlantic in Priscilla 
Mullins’ wool petticoat. The first 
house fly might have flown on 
ahead as the Pilgrims touched 
Plymouth Rock. 

A majority of our most destruc- 
tive insects are aliens. From the 
first, foreign pests have hitch-hiked 
rides on passenger and cargo ships 
to find a haven in the new land. 
And they thrived, because there 
were no native predators to hold 
them in check. 

Early settlers brought bedbugs, 
clothes moths and carpet beetles in 
bedding andtrunks. Grubs and mites 
came on livestock. Seeds and provi- 
sions carried stored-product insects. 

Later, imports brought crop and 
plant pests. The year 1869 intro- 
duced the gypsy moth, a constant 
threat to our forests. 1892 intro- 
duced the boll weevil, destroyer of 
over 10 billion dollars worth of 
cotton. 1909 brought the elm bark 
beetle, spreader of Dutch elm dis- 
ease now rapidly eliminating the 
beautiful American elm. In 1916, 


Japan gave Washington, D. C. its 
famous cherry trees—and with 
them the Oriental fruit moth to 
threaten the peach industry. These 
are only a few of scores of imported 
insects which plague us, cause dis- 
ease, destroy food and fiber. 

There were, of course, native 
North American insects, too. But 
compared with imported pests, 
only a few natives are as destruc- 
tive — including grasshoppers, ter- 
mites and mosquitoes. 

An important step in stopping 
this insect invasion came with the 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, pro- 
viding for inspection of incoming 
produce and plant materials. But 
even with rigid inspection, some 
slip by. In 1929, for example, the 
Mediterranean fruit fly appeared 
in Florida. One of the world’s most 
feared tropical fruit pests, the fruit 
fly threatened Florida’s vast citrus 
industry. There was no effective 
chemical control. In a joint federal- 
state battle involving destruction 
of hundreds of thousands of boxes 
of fruit, the pest was finally elimi- 
nated at a cost of many millions. 

One April morning in 1956, Orlo 
Prior sliced open a grapefruit from 
his backyard tree in Miami. It was 
wormy. Not used to worms in his 
grapefruit, Mr. Prior took this one 
to the local agricultural office. 
The Mediterranean fruit fly had 
invaded again. 

This time, however, federal and 
state authorities were prepared. 


This time it would not be neces- 
sary to destroy crops and remove 
citrus from America’s breakfast 
table. There was now a safe, effec- 
tive chemical that would kill the 
fruit fly without harming the pop- 
ulace. Its name — malathion. After 
two seasons of intensive spraying, 
the fruit fly was again eradicated. 

Malathion, a Cyanamid develop- 
ment, exemplifies the best in mod- 
ern insect control. Malathion is 
highly effective against a wide 
range of insects—those attacking 
food, fiber and forest as well as 
disease carriers such as flies, 
mosquitoes, roaches and parasites 
which attack man and animal. 
Malathion is also one of the safest 
insecticides ever developed. It has 
low toxicity to warm blooded ani- 
mals. It does not leave persistent 
residues. It does not build up in the 
bodies of man or animal or in 
the soil. 

This is why malathion could be 
used for mass spraying in Florida; 
why malathion plays an important 
role in programs that make it 
possible to eliminate malaria and 
other mosquito-borne diseases; why 
malathion has become a most use- 
ful garden and home insecticide. 

Most of our alien insect invaders 
are here to stay. Most infest such 
vast areas that complete eradica- 
tion is not practical. But Cyanamid 
science . . . science in action for you 
...will continue to produce weapons 
to keep the invaders under control. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, WAYNE,N. J. 





Join 6 generations of kings ina 
LIGHT, BRIGHT APERITIF & 


Just pour this bittersweet 
aperitif over ice and serve 
with a twist of lemon, Good 
with a splash of soda, too. 







The aperitif of kings 
from the king of aperitifs. 


World's oldest aperitif... since 1786 
VERMOUTH, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y, 


Give himanXK-EJag 
for Christmas. 


Not? Of course, 


you can go one better 
and make it a whole stable 
of ‘‘souped-up’”’ racing machines, and you 
might even throw in a private racing layout and 
everything that goes with it. Really want to be 
popular? Then give official 1/32 scale Strom- 
becker Model Road Racing—the only racing 
sets with breathless 200 mph speeds .. . head- 
on competition . .. and the thrill-a-second 
excitement of real road racing! See Strom- 
becker’s 5 complete sets, from $24.95 to 
$64.95 ... 14 famous racing cars .. . and 
scores of authentic accessories at all fine toy 
departments and hobby stores today! 
Send 10¢ for Table Top Topics to: 
Dept. AT-12 
Strombecker, 

600 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Report on Morocco 


In this manner Hassan II can- 
celed his oppositions, putting large 
numbers of their militants in prison. 
A show trial of the UNFP plotters, of 
whom 104 were indicted (others es- 
caped to Algeria), was promised. 
His throne, his lineage, his cere- 
| monial parasol for the Friday prayers 
| have not prevented the young King 
of this agreeable country from be- 
coming a Ben Bella, a Nasser, a 
Touré, Tubman, Bourguiba, Su- 
karno (the list is endless), or what 
Allal el-Fassi or Mehdi Ben Barka 
or any other UNFP leader would be- 
|come if either had enough power. 


The French newspaper Le Monde 
said, commenting on the UNFP jail- 
ing, ‘‘In Africa, and especially in the 
Arab countries, the borderline be- 
tween opposition and sedition is often 
imprecise, and those in power are 
tempted to discredit and break their 
adversaries by accusing them of the 
blackest designs.’? Hassan II was 
| already top man when he discovered 
that democracy was inefficient and 
national solidarity essential. The 
current heads of state of Egypt, Su- 
dan, Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, France, 
to name just a few, reached the same 
conclusions before they came into 
power and applied them after suc- 


| cessful coups d’etat. 


Patriotism as a weapon 


Morocco is a country in which 80 
percent of the people are totally 
illiterate; 80 percent live in the 
country (most of them under tent or 
thatch); 50 percent are under twenty 
years of age; and women have only 
recently been enfranchised. For the 
vast majority life is more or less as it 
was in the Middle Ages, aside from 
roads, transistor radios, mounting 
population pressure, and rising ex- 
pectations. 


This describes the Morocco known 
to most Moroccans, not the beautiful 
boulevards and beaches and lJuxuri- 
ous hotels and auberges patronized by 
tourists. The King’s declared aim is 
to guide his people toward slow but 
sure development with the aid of 
Western capital, which is abundant. 
He sees the Istiqlal as an oppor- 
tunistic party of Old Turbans and 
reactionaries, and the UNFP as an 
importer of foreign and retrograde 





isms from points East. To put it 


briefly, he wants to make Morocco 
another Spain; his opponents want 
to turn it into another Afro-Arab 
country. ‘ 


In terms of food and jobs and the - 
slow buildup toward economic in- 
dependence, the policy of the King 
and his FDIC might win the ap- 
proval of most of those who agree 
with the economic theories prevail- 
ing in the Western world. In terms 
of pride and militancy, with accom- 
panying emphasis on nationalization 
and abhorrence of neocolonialism, 
the UNFP and its partner, the UMT, 
excite the automatic sympathy of 
most Africans, Asians, South Ameri- 
cans, and all Communists. 


Can Hassan II get along without 
the UNFP and the Istiqlal and their 
internal and external supporters? In 
the short term his assets look a lot 
better than those of, say, Hussein of 
Jordan. Hassan’s army and police 
forces are loyal and very well 
equipped. The idea of a monarchy 
is much more popular and firmly en- 
trenched in Morocco than anywhere 
else in Africa, and the personality of 
Hassan inspires wide confidence. 
The King’s only real threat comes 
from the immediate East — Algeria, 
Egypt, the Baath — and from those 
of his subjects who are responsive to 
the signals of those areas. 


By the end of October violent 
radio propaganda threatened to es- 
calate the fighting on the Algerian 
border into real war. President Ben 
Bella of Algeria is in more trouble 
internally than King Hassan of Mo- 
rocco, and both have seized on 
patriotism as a way out. As a matter 
of fact, the French did amputate 
much Moroccan territory during the 
1950s, when France thought that 
Algeria was ‘‘French forever,” and 
Morocco has sound claims to areas 
on its unmarked southern border. 
But the Algerians apparently fired 
the first shots, capturing two frontier 
posts occupied by Moroccans in 
July of 1962. 


In spite of the friction with Al- 
geria, the UNFP and the Istiqlal 
remained in opposition to the King. 
The ‘‘plotters’? remained in jail — 
more than one hundred of them. 
Guedira remained number two man 
and head of the FDIC. And the 
opposition papers still attacked Has- 
san’s ‘‘arbitrary regime.” 


Attention, Belief, 
and Believing Action 





A point we should not overlook in this review is that readers regard 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING as a magazine to be believed. This probably requires 
little elaboration except to say that sometimes we seem to treat this as 
a limited or negative thing, when in fact it goes much further. 

Our virtue is not simply that we do not print things which ought to 
be disbelieved; it is even more that we incorporate positively a great deal 
that deserves attention and then belief and finally believing action. Such 
items range from “Houston’s Quiet Victory” to “What Women Really 
Think About Their Doctors”; from Dr. Carl Jung’s “Why I Believe in 
God” to Dr. John Rock’s “We Can End the Battle Over Birth Control!” 

Believability, then, cannot be to us just an absence of lies as 
legislated by the technicians of the Good Housekeeping Institute in 
recognition of the Consumers’ Guaranty; it must be a courageous and 
activist presentation of facts and ideas which deserve positive belief 
and the support of believing people. 


The above is an excerpt from an internal memorandum dated March 19, 
1961, from Editor Wade Nichols to the editorial and advertising staffs of 
Good Housekeeping. Its purpose was to restate the basic editorial platform 
of the magazine. Good Housekeeping feels it provides an insight, possibly 
of public interest, into the magazine’s continuing editorial policies and 
functions as interpreted by its editor. 


~ Still, 


LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


“I, personally ... ” 


Sir: 

Yes, Virginia, there is a superman. 
It’s Stirling Moss, the race-car driver 
— superb when he speaks about 
speed (“Speed and Women”? by 
Stirling Moss and Ken W. Purdy, 
October Atlantic). But, oh, those clay 
feet. He’s an amateur with a back- 
alley view when it comes to women. 
some women might think 
it’s great to be considered merely 
useful, slightly inferior, and some- 
what underprivileged accessories — 
especially when it’s that fascinating 
superman Stirling speaking. 

VIRGINIA WoopRING 
Sherwood, Ohio 


Sir: 
That interesting statistic of the 


UAW quoted in “Walter Reuther’s 


Great Big Union” by A. H. Raskin 


~ (October Atlantic) about the money 


made by the 56 officers and directors 
of General Motors, which tops the 
total salaries of 606 key U.S. govern- 
ment officials, does not go quite far 
enough. It would be additionally 
enlightening to know how much of 
the 606 salaries is accounted for in 
the taxes paid by the same 56. Why 
is the UAW, normally so quick to 
compute the take-home pay of its 
membership, not equally zealous in 
showing how much of the $15 mil- 
lion arrives intact in the pockets of 
the 56 — and how much goes on to 

Washington? 
CoL. Barney OLDFIELD USAF (Ret.) 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: 

I’ve done a lot of thinking regard- 
ing Jessica Mitford’s article (‘“The 
Undertakers’ Racket,’? June Atlan- 






Atlantic 


tic) and the solution by A. J. G. 
Priest [willing one’s body to a hospi- 
tal] in the September Repartee. 
Pm worried. 

Suppose a lot of us decide to 


choose that way out. Would the 
medical school of my choice be re- 
quired to take me, or might my loved 
ones be ‘‘stuck’’ with me because the 
school is full up? Also, if Pm tended 
in my final illness by some doctor 
connected with this institution, can I 
be sure he won’t prolong my final 
agony because the freezer’s full? 

Finally, a letter to ‘‘Dear Abby,” 
in which a lady wrote that she had 
to pay the freight on her husband’s 
trip to the medical school, made me 
aware of another danger. As the 
bodies start rolling in, will the medi- 
cal schools start to pick and choose, 
and perhaps even to charge? 

Once that point is reached, will 
their fee begin to vary depending on 
whether one died of something inter- 
esting to study, was a well-known 
personality (worth it to the college 
to have it known they cut you up), 
had a body the first-year anatomy 
student would enjoy cutting up, and 
so forth? 

JANET ANDERSON 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: 

I had occasion to lunch at Scott’s 
in London recently and showed Mr. 
Smith, the manager, the article “A 
Meal at Scotts? by Charles W. 
Morton (October Accent on Living). 

Mr. Smith was most complimen- 
tary about the piece, and he was 
mildly apologetic in offering a minor 
correction; but I could see that his 
concern was for the customer, in the 
best Scott tradition. ‘“‘We serve the 


Repartee 


steak, kidney, and oyster pudding as 
a specialty on Wednesday in the 
winter, sir, instead of Tuesday, as 
mentioned in the article. We would 
not want anyone to come on Tues- 
day and be disappointed.” 
C. B. CROCKETT 
Dedham, Mass. 


Sir: 

Susan M. Black’s story ‘‘Ramses 
to Rembrandt to Wright,’’ in the 
September Atlantic, was particularly 
entertaining to me here on our 
desert island, for I am sure Art I 
is based on the course given at the 
liberal arts college where I taught 
sculpture from 1940 to 1950, and 
where the ‘‘technical’? as distin- 
guished from the “‘historical’’ pro- 
fessors usually gave one demonstra- 
tion lecture each in the course. The 
technical faculty had a theoretical 
equality with those who taught the 
history of art; but, as it has been 
said, some professors were more 
equal than others. My own teach- 
ing was done next to the boiler 
room in a dark, low-ceilinged hole 
through which the ashes from the 
boiler had to be carried. The his- 
torical faculty had high, well-lighted 
and ventilated rooms and offices, 
The technical faculty had very little 
to do with the planning of this basic 
art course, but if consulted, they 
would have agreed, I’m sure, with 
Miss Black in all essentials. 

RanporpH W. JOHNSTON 
Marsh Harbour, Bahamas 


Sir: 

Thank you so much for Stefan 
Kanfer’s delightful article ‘The 
Yiddish Theater” (October Atlantic). 
It is well written, informative, and a 
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nd Pharaoh Sahure was the man who started it all . . . who first gave his 
love imported perfume. Perhaps the most persistent of the ancient Egyptians, Sahure sent 
his ships to the furthermost reaches of the yet uncharted Red Sea for his gift .. . all the way 
to the dark and mysteriously fragrant land of Punt. For only there did the exotic myrrh tree 


grow, from whose resins the world’s first perfume was made. Since Sahure, people E=) 







have perfumed practically everything. gu 
Cleopatra perfumed her sails as well as herself so the fair wind S 
would rumor her coming ... she was always feminine first. Fo a 
Japanese nobles perfumed their money . .. so there would be no taint 


° VAGUS 
of yen or sen when they came into the presence of court or courtesan. 


V2. 
GOO such elegant boots from which hung small gold vessels filled with oil of 


à sandalwood or jasmin. (The men of Byzantium followed the fashion with interest.) 
Renaissance Neapolitans perfumed their sofas . . . to encourage romance 
in the drawing room. But Sahure’s idea was best . . . the most enchanting thing 


Byzantine women perfumed their buskins .. . 








to perfume is a woman ... and the most enchanting perfumes to give her are imported 
French perfumes by Coty. Sample the delights of giving fine Coty perfume this Christmas. 





IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


COTY 


Parfum $20.00 the ounce. Other sizes $5.00 to $100. All prices plus tax. ©Coty Inc., 1963 


The loneliness 
of a little girl 





Her name is Patricia Bright Eagle, a forgotten 
child with a proud tradition. Patricia’s home is 
made of mud and sticks; her food consists mainly 
of fried bread and corn. 

Like other six-year-old children, Patricia 
started school this year. It was a frightening 
experience for her. Unable to speak but a few 
words of English, Patricia suddenly found her- 
` self in a world where she became self-con- 


scious and ashamed of her clothes, of her name, | 


of her appearance...of herself. She stays apart, 
bewildered and lonely. 

Patricia will soon learn to speak English, but 
there are some things school cannot give her, 
things that the other children have. She needs 
new shoes, decent clothes, money for school 
activities and school supplies—and for an oc- 
casional luxury such as a bracelet or a small 
toy. She needs the help of someone who cares... 
someone to give her the confidence and assur- 
ance she needs so desperately to participate in 
voluntary school and community services. 


If not you...who? 

You—or your club or office group—can give 
these things to Patricia or another needy Indian 
child through SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION. 
Your contribution of just $10.00 a month, 
: $120.00 a year, will provide a child with funds 
to buy suitable clothing, books and a cash al- 
lowance for school activities. 


You will receive a photograph, a case history, 
and progress reports on the child you sponsor. 
You may also correspond with the child, so that 
your generous material aid becomes part of a 
larger gift of understanding and friendship. 
Won't you please help? : 


save the children 














Sp ll eps ba les fm cel sitios teen —— 
T Serving Children for 31 Years l 
| SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION l 
l Norwalk, Connecticut l 
I wish to contribute $120.00 annually to help an | 
| American Indian Girl O ByQ | 
{ Enclosed is my first payment: | 
$10.00 a month O $60.00 semi-annually Q] | 
| $30.00 a quarter [] $120.00 annually O | 
1 ! cannot sponsor a child; enclosed is a contribu- 
| OAT E a2 Se eS | 
| Name. | 
| Address | 
I City ero eS Zone, State. | 
Í Contributions are tax deductible. AM-12-3 | 
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pleasure to read. Perhaps the nicest 
thing about it, however, is its warmth 
and feeling, as well as the author’s 
lack of self-consciousness in using the 
English language to reminisce about 


something that is very un-English in 


nature. 


JANET BERKENFIELD 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

I enjoyed William  Bourke’s 
““Copyreaders”’ in your October Ac- 
cent on Living section. I have long 
been a headline hunter and quote 
herewith my favorite, which was 
clipped some years ago from a New 
Orleans newspaper and is date- 
lined Boston (AP): 


Bank Robbery Double Bungle, 
Pose as Shrubbery Also Bumble 


The story concerned an attempted 
bank robbery, wherein the lookout 
for the robbers ‘‘became so panicky 
when he saw a police cruiser ap- 
proach, he fell out of a tree.” The 
other robbers fled, “but two were 
captured in Franklin Park after an 
unsuccessful attempt to pose as 
shrubbery.’? The safe they were 
working on was empty. 

NELDA D. CLEMENTS 
New Orleans, La. 


| SIR: 


Since I have now spent the greater 
part of a two-year tour on Guam, I 
found your Report on Guam in the 
August issue of special interest. Al- 
though in general your Guam report 
was accurate, particularly concern- 
ing the economic base on the island, 
there were several inaccuracies which 
were irritating to me. You see, I am 
in the U.S. Air Force, but I am not 
in SAC. 

Andersen Air Force Base is quite 
definitely a SAC base. However, I 
feel that you slighted a large per- 
centage of USAF men on the island 
who are not in SAC. Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS) units 
make up the bulk of the non-SAC 
units here. Among these MATS 
units there is an Air Weather Ser- 
vice squadron, an Air Weather Ser- 
vice detachment, an Air Rescue 
squadron, a MATS Support squad- 
ron, an Air Photographing and 
Charting Service aerial survey team. 
The Air Force Communications 
Service (AFCS) also has a squadron 
here. And there are smaller units 
of the Tactical Air Command (TAC), 
the Air Force Logistics Command 
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(AFLC), and Pacific Air Forces 
(PACAF), to mention a few. . 


Capr. Epwarp M. QUINLAN 
Andersen Air Force Base, Guam 


The Rand Corporation 
Sir: 

Saul Friedman’s article, ‘The 
Rand Corporation and Our Policy 
Makers” (September Atlantic), seems 
to exaggerate the importance of the 
topic in order to abuse it. The man- 
agement and employees of Rand I 
expect can defend themselves. I 
wish to draw attention to unfortu- 
nate language and poor thinking. 

We are not in an era of “‘warlike 
peace’ or anything like this, and it 
is a reflection on common sense to 
allow the phrase to stand. A glance 
at, say, the Atlantic for September, 
1863, would illustrate the contrast. 

Mr. Friedman discusses the ‘‘hu- 
man computers’? at Rand and the 
“superhuman machine rationality.” 
If he prefers irrational ideas, he 
ought to say so, and perhaps form a 
movement. 

An additional point. Mr. Fried- 
man says that a book called Strategic 
Surrender was “‘suppressed.’? This 
may be an honest error, but, in any 
event, I have a copy of the book on 
my desk. It has had two printings 
by Stanford University Press and 
was published by Oxford Press 
abroad. Naturally, errors of this 
sort cause one to wonder how well 
the author knows his subject. 

Roszert L. BERKOWITZ 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

A temporarily expatriate Ameri- 
can subscriber to the Atlantic, I had 
far too much to do when I left Los 
Angeles the other day to be able 
to send this letter off to you, much as 
I wanted to do so. 

Thus, I’m now under a double 
compulsion to fire off a celebratory 
rocket from this side of the other 
Atlantic in praise of Saul Friedman’s 
carefully documented article. The 
Rand Corporation, as it happens, is 
a near-next-door neighbor of mine 
when I’m at home. I find it most 
reassuring that sound, well-balanced 
criticism of Rand and its objectives, 
written by a good journalist, has at 
last found its way into print in a re- 
spected publication such as yours. 
For several years I’ve been waiting 
for this to happen. 

FREDERICK CLAYTON 
London, England 





(CZ J .- + Tia Maria, Jamaica’s celebrated liqueur 
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You bring it to your lips . . . its mysterious fragrance greets 
you. You sip... and the perfect meal begins its grand finale. 
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International Paper asks the man — 
who awards $4 million a year | 
— in scholarships how to win one — 


; : Jobn Stalnaker is president of the National 
-Merit Scholarship Corporation. In this I-P 


cy Eee 






erview, he tells why he feels reading is the 





-key to wimning a scholarship. 


, National Merit ‘Scholarships have paid for a good 
< pa arly 6000 college careers since 1955. 
halfa million high school juniors 
fying examination. Only 1041 of 
them won Merit Scholarships: 
< “Thav’s almost twice the number of scholarships 
we gave when the program began,” says Mr. Stal- 
naker. “But we had to choose from nearly ten times 
the number of candidates we had the first year!” 






















` Howto win a scholarship 


y i “National Merit’ š examination is actually a reading 
test,” says Mr. Stalnaker. “The best way to prepare 

$ reading — broad, omnivorous reading.” 

Mr. Stalnaker advises parents: “Encourage your 
















“Send me a man who reads!” 
















child to read as soon as he shows. an interest. And 
don’t be afraid that he is sticking too. close to the 
books.” Even the best students find time: for other 
activ ities. 3 


Varsity lettermen, presidents, editors . 


Says Mr. Stalnaker, “Over 20 percent of the National 
Merit Scholars graduating from college in 1960 were 
varsity lettermen, class presiden ts, or editors of ma- 
jor student publications.” i ; 
As of last year, 5932 hard-working sadean had 
become National Merit Scholars. Each of them is — 
living proof that men who read more achieve more. 
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What will man’s problems be in the vast emptiness of outer 

space? How will the materials and systems he will use stand 

up? Will his communications with earth work properly? 

O At the new Douglas Space Systems Center in Huntington 

Beach, California, many of the required answers will be 

found. Part of the Center is an environmental laboratory 

where space “hardware” up to 30 feet wide can be tested 

at vacuum levels and temperatures which would be en- 

countered 500 miles out. Other units can produce deeper 

space conditions down to a vacuum of 10-14 torr and with any 

required radiation and gravity situations. O Such research 

FAR OUT FACT FINDING facilities are basic for the 
development of manned and 

... AND WHAT DOUGLAS IS DOING ABOUT IT unmanned satellite systems, 
launching and space vehicles, earth to moon communi- 

cation devices, lunar housing and vehicles, life support 

systems, and similar projects in which Douglas is involved. 


i 





Other research programs covering some 23 broad techno- Pi 
logical areas are under way in the major Douglas 
divisions located at Santa Monica and Long 


Beach, California, Tulsa, Oklahoma, TORRARE 
and Charlotte, North Carolina. L 
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THE EPIDEMIC OF GOOSEFLESH 


BY GERALD W. JOHNSON 


A sally, courageous crilic whose happiest days as a newspaperman were spent in com- 


pany with Frank R. Kent, Henry L. Mencken, and Hamilton Owens, all on the Balti- 


more SUN, GERALD W. Jounson is the author of biographies of Woodrow Wilson, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Andrew Jackson, and John Paul Jones, and of A LITTLE 


NIGHT-MuUSIC, as charming a book on amateur musicians as one can remember. 


a THE spring of 1963 the senior senator from 
California, the Honorable Thomas H. Kuchel, hit 
the ceiling, thereby becoming, of course, front-page, 
top-of-column news, for a raving senator is ever 
the reporters’ pride and joy. It is inexact to say that 
the Californian was hoist with his own petard, al- 
though it was one engineered by members, at least 
titular members, of his own party. Mr. Kuchel, a 
Republican, was sprung by the activities of those 
persons who professed to have found a Communist 
agent in Dwight D. Eisenhower, a parlor pink in 
Richard M. Nixon, and in the school segregation 
decision of a unanimous Supreme Court, obedience 
to a command from Moscow. These persons — 
typified by but not confined to the John Birch 
Society — for the most part profess to be Repub- 
licans, of the right wing, to be sure, but still Re- 
publicans. 

This was the goad that pricked the California 
senator into fury. He made the point, and sup- 
ported it with notable plausibility, that they are not 
Republicans but a terrorist group. True, up to the 
time of the senator’s speech they had operated ex- 
clusively with psychological explosives rather than 
with ‘‘villanous saltpetre,” but the effect, according 
to Mr. Kuchel, is none the less shattering; and 
it made him apprehensive for the future of the 
republic. 

It is hardly to be denied that his anxiety was 
based upon reason. Since no country ever ran itself 


or ever will, it follows that the national future al- 
ways hangs upon the quality of the individuals in 
whom the people repose their confidence. If the 
fact that a man has brainpower enough to move 
him to get in out of the rain is, as the terrorists im- 
ply, proof positive that he isa Communist or a Com- 
munist dupe, it is a necessary inference that, as 
anti-Communists, we must entrust the conduct of 
public affairs to the completely brainless. Then, 
when those who advocate this course insist that 
they are Republicans, and the only simon-pure, 
twenty-four-carat Republicans, acute embarrass- 
ment is caused those Republicans who retain faith 
in government by intelligence. But what can they 
do? Little, it appears, but squirm. 

Senator Kuchel was disturbed by this situation. 
So, indeed, are some others. The Declaration of 
Independence asserts the right of the people to 
choose the form of government that ‘‘to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happi- 
ness.’ The choice is restricted only by the opinion 
of the people; yet, to persons of like mind with the 
senator, imbecile leadership seems unlikely, highly 
unlikely, to effect anybody’s safety and happiness. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that it may be the peo- 
ple’s choice takes on the look of probability when 
the wholesalers of terror are doing a thriving 
business. 

At such moments a long memory, often an afflic- 
tion, becomes consolatory. A citizen of the United 
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States who has endured in a state of partial aware- 
ness for more than sixty years has this advantage 
over youth: whatever damn fool thing comes up, he 
has seen the like before and has observed that in the 
long run it didn’t amount to much. The develop- 
ment that agitated Senator Kuchel in 1963 is a case 
in point. It was the effectiveness, or what he con- 
sidered the effectiveness, of the work of the terror- 
ists. In this the senator obviously descried evidence 
of some deterioration in the national character; but 
to an older American it is merely evidence of the 
continuing prevalence of Dr. Wirt. 

It was in 1934 that Dr. William Albert Wirt, al- 
ready a pedagogue of some fame, achieved a sudden 
political notoriety that jarred to their heels such 
equivalents of Senator Kuchel as then flourished. 
He laid before Congress information that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who had been President of the United 
States for about a year, was not the leader of a re- 
form movement, as was generally supposed, but was 
merely a stopgap, comparable to the Russian who 
held power briefly between the execution of Czar 
Nicholas Romanov and the advent of Dictator 
Vladimir Lenin. 

But, in measure, as the scale of events had en- 
larged between 1917 and 1934, it might be assumed 
that Roosevelt, obviously a bigger man than Ke- 
renski, would presently be ejected to make room for 
a successor correspondingly bigger than Lenin, one 
of a redness that would make Lenin’s hue a pale 
flesh tint by comparison. This information, Dr. 
Wirt averred, he had from authorities so close to 
the center of power as to be unimpeachable. 

The epidemic of gooseflesh raised by this pro- 
nouncement spread from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate. Its dimensions were such as to bring the or- 
dinarily imperturbable Edmund Wilson onto the 
scene as an investigator. His report to Scribner’s, 
published in August, 1934, was doubtless factually 
correct, but I have never believed that it got at the 
truth. 

The facts as reported by Wilson were that Dr. 
Wirt, on a business trip to Washington, was enter- 
tained at dinner by a former associate who then 
held a position in a government department. The 
other guests were three or four minor officials, all of 
them young and enthusiastic New Dealers. The 
doctor seized the occasion to promulgate his views 
on fiscal policy, including certain theories of mone- 
tary reform that he was urging at the time. The 
evening turned into a monologue of four hours’ 
duration. It was the testimony of the witnesses that 
nobody mentioned the name of Kerenski; nobody 
mentioned anything else very much, for the doctor 
held the floor and brooked no interruption. 

This Wilson chronicled, obviously in good faith, 
and there is no reason to doubt that it was literal 
truth; but that it was the effective truth I, for one, 
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will never believe. It is simply not congruent with 
the spirit of the early New Deal, and I doubt that 
any social event in Washington in that period was 
entirely unaffected by the spirit of the time. It was 
blithe, adventurous, and intellectually alive, even to 
excess. In 1934, Washington was hell on solemn 
asses, and to assume that Dr. Wirt escaped un- 
scathed strains credulity beyond the breaking point. 

I shall go to the grave believing that Wirt did 
have authority for his statement and that he did re- 
gard it as unimpeachable. He was trapped by a 
constitutional inability to comprehend sarcasm. 
The probability, so great as to approximate mathe- 
matical certainty, is that by the time the monologue 
was well into its third hour some young New Dealer, 
bored beyond endurance, interjected a comment so 
obviously satirical as to pass unnoticed by the rest — 
and so, forgotten — but which was swallowed at a 
gulp by the doctor. 


‘te reader, who is certainly rational or he would 
not be reading these lines, may be tempted to reject 
this as incredible; but it is a hasty judgment that he 
will retract after brief consideration. He has only 
to ask himself, Why was Dr. Wirt there at all? The 
answer, common knowledge at the time, excited no 
startled comment: Dr. Wirt was there to advise the 
government on its very serious monetary problems. 

The fact that this occasioned no astonishment re- 
veals, on analysis, one of the chief fascinations of life 
in the United States during the first sixty years of 
the twentieth century. It alone might persuade one 
to echo Adlai Stevenson’s remark that he is glad to 
have lived at this time, for it touches a folk belief 
intensely American and florid enough to match 
anything in any of Frazer’s twelve volumes. 

Dr. Wirt in Washington was a reiteration of faith 
in an American myth noted by nearly all observers 
but most aptly named by Walter Lippmann ‘‘the 
myth of the omnicompetent citizen.” From Tocque- 
ville through Bryce down to Maurois and Brogan, 
visitors from other countries have been struck by the 
curious belief of Americans that excellence is not so 
much an acquired characteristic as a status, a level 
in the psychic hierarchy comparable to the peerage 
in the British social hierarchy. Even as the British 
hold that if a man is a duke, he is totally a duke and 
cannot be other than ducal, so Americans hold that 
if a man is able, he is totally able, and it is not ad- 
missible that the same man can philosophize on one 
subject and merely bray on another. If experience 
shows us that it is possible, so much the worse for 
experience, 

Hence, if one appeared among us demonstrating 
such superlative ability at the painting of barber 
poles that never in recorded history had there been 


` 
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another who could approach him as a painter of 
barber poles, it is a moral certainty that in the 
spring of the next election year someone would pro- 
pose the painter for President of the United States. 
Have we not seen advocates of Henry Ford, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and Will Rogers for the White House? 

Now, Dr. Wirt in early and middle life had been a 
dominie of note, not merely agile enough in body to 
dodge spitballs and fragments of chalk, but also 
agile enough in mind to devise a system of shifting 
pupils in such wise as to increase the operational 
capacity of schoolhouses impressively — he claimed 
by 40 percent — and to speed up the educational 
process by 20 percent. This system, first applied in 
the steelmaking town of Gary, Indiana, and known 
to educationists as the Gary Plan, seems to have 
been an adaptation of assembly-line technique to 
the tutorial process. 

The Gary Plan so elevated its inventor in the 
esteem of his fellow citizens that few saw any in- 
congruity in his appearance at Washington to ad- 
vise Treasury officials on monetary theory and fiscal 
policy. If a rose is a rose is a rose, then surely a 
wizard is a wizard is a wizard, and butter must be 
good for the works of a watch provided it is the very 
best butter. A genius capable of adapting mass pro- 
duction to scholarship ought to have no trouble at 
all with a relatively simple problem, such as stabili- 
zation of the currency. 

As for the young New Dealers who apparently 
stuffed the doctor with chaff, one may say of them 
as of Hamlet’s players, ‘‘They do but jest, poison in 
jest; no offence i’ th’ world.” Presumably they were 
of one mind with Senator Kuchel; they could not 
understand how such stuff could be swallowed by 
any rational man. It did not occur to them that he 
would accept it avidly; like the senator, they fell 
into the common error of assuming that fear is con- 
sistently unpleasant, therefore avoided by all but 
the abnormal. 

But as a matter of fact the discomfort of fear is 
relative. Boredom is a worse affliction. When peo- 
ple’s lives are sufficiently dull, they may invite fear 
as a break in the monotony. If nothing else scares 
them, they will scare themselves. Why else does the 
world delight in ghost stories? Unwittingly, no 
doubt, but obviously, Dr. Wirt came to Washington 
determined to be scared, and the young New Deal- 
ers only saved him the trouble of devising means to 
scare himself. 

Senator Kuchel’s agitation might have persisted, 
but hardly with the same intensity, if he had borne 
this fact in mind. The people of the extreme right 
experience a delicious horror in discovering in 
Eisenhower a Communist dupe, and in the Chief 
Justice a commissar in disguise. Shock relieves the 
tedium of an otherwise empty existence and so is not 
entirely unwelcome. 
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Suppose, though, that such people became so 
numerous as to constitute a majority able to take 
over the government. Was not the senator justified 
in assuming that such an event would signalize the 
end of the republic as we have known it? That 
hardly admits of a doubt; but two comments on the 
possibility would seem to be relevant. The first is 
that it is remote; a large proportion of vacuous 
minds conjure up their bugaboos outside the field 
of politics. The second is, Who wants the republic 
as we know it to survive indefinitely? 


T ne eee has tried often enough to 
take over, and sometimes its efforts have been 
strong enough to alarm the judicious. When the 
late Joseph McCarthy was raging, some highly 
intelligent men were half persuaded, momentarily, 
that he had won over a majority. It was an illusion. 
The event proved that his real followers, as distin- 
guished from the gaping bystanders, had never been 
numerically strong; it was vocally that they were 
overwhelming. 

This has been true of earlier aberrations compara- 
ble with McCarthyism, back to the Know-Nothings 
and the Anti-Masons of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is reason to believe that Huey Long 
came much closer than McCarthy to winning a 
national majority, but even the Kingfish fell far 
short of the mark. True, there must be a first time 
for everything, and the eventual appearance of an 
American Cleon is possible. But that it is fairly dis- 
tant seems likely because it is contingent on one, or 
both, of two developments, either of which must be 
arather long process. Some master demagogue may 
sweep the country, but not until the American 
people have slipped back from their present level of 
political maturity, or until the art of demagoguery 
has been perfected to a degree beyond the capacity of 
McCarthy, Long, or any other known practitioner. 

Against this, one must balance the possibility that 
our level of political maturity instead of sinking may 
rise, in which case success of the demagogue would 
tend to become less and less probable. I am per- 
suaded that this has been the tendency since adop- 
tion of the Constitution. It is admittedly a guess, 
and some formidable authorities have guessed the 
contrary — the Adams brothers, for instance, and 
even Justice Holmes, in moments of exceptional 
acerbity. But the great men were guessing, too, and 
the latest guesser has the advantage over all prede- 
cessors that with each passing year there is more 
evidence on which to base a guess. Hence, there is 
no logical necessity that some future McCarthy or 
Long will take over the White House; and it may be 
plausibly argued that the trend is in the direction of 
making such an event less probable every year. 
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But the survival of the republic as we have known 
it is a proposition of a different order. The word 
“survive” as applied to any part except the name of 
the United States of America is a semantic sin. 
What is left of the government over which George 
Washington presided is hardly visible to the naked 
eye. The United States has not survived, it has 
evolved — a completely different concept. That its 
evolution will continue seems to me as near to 
mathematical certainty as any political prediction 
can come. 

Theoretically, it might evolve into a monstrosity 
comparable to a saurian of the Mesozoic, whose 
sheer dimensions guaranteed its extinction in a 
changing environment; or it may evolve into some- 
thing admirable but indescribable because it has no 
historical referent. Neither outcome can be pre- 
cisely described as survival. When my father built 
his house in Thomasville, North Carolina, there was 
before it a sapling no taller than a schoolboy. Now, 
sixty years later, the spot is occupied by a large 
hickory tree, an ornament to the property but em- 
phatically not a sapling. The sapling is not there, 
although it never died; no more is the republic that 
existed when Washington was inaugurated as its 
first President existent now; and it is a reasonable 
assumption that the republic I know will not be 
existent when my youngest grandson is as old as I 
am now. 

Obviously, living men fall into two classifications 
as they regard this prospect gloomily or serenely. 
Since nobody lacking the gift of prophecy can by 
any process of thought determine which is the more 
probable outcome, the class into which one falls, 
optimist or pessimist, is presumably a matter of 
temperament. Yet who will admit it? All of us 
believe implicitly and usually explicitly that, what- 
ever may be true of others, our attitude is deter- 
mined by logical cogitation. Hence philosophy. 

It seems that Bertrand Russell, as age crept upon 
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him, grew more rather than less cheerful. He al- 
ways was contrary. For instance, at eighty plus, he 
said, “We are equal to all that we can understand.” 
I feel sure that at sixty he would have said, ‘‘We are 
equal to no more than we can understand,” and at 
forty, “We are equal only to what we can under- 
stand, which is precious little.” Since the quantity 
of truth that each of these sayings would assay is 
indeterminate, I choose to adhere to his lordship in 
his eighties and, on the theory that we are equal to 
all that we can understand, hazard the prediction 
that this nation will be equal to more and more as 
understanding widens with the passage of the gen- 
erations. Perhaps it will eventually be equal to 
what Kant called the greatest task facing humanity 
— to wit, creation of civic order based on justice 
rather than on force. 

But to date it has never been equal to that task, 
perhaps because the task has never been understood. 
I am hopeful, therefore, that the United States as I 
know it will not survive through an indefinite future. 
It is not that good. In the assurance that it will 
evolve I can cheerfully face the possibility that it 
might evolve monstrously, seeing that it is equally 
possible that it may evolve beautifully, whereas 
mere survival would mean no change. If the time 
had come when we could be assured that the United 
States would never be appreciably better than it is 
now, a man of sense should attempt to make a 
reservation in the next space capsule, for all that 
makes it tolerable would be extracted from terres- 
trial existence. 

I do not flatter myself that this kind of rationaliz- 
ing will do much to relieve Senator Kuchel’s distress 
at finding himself in intimate, unwanted contact 
with political grotesques; but it may help if he can 
be assured that his personal discomfort is not neces- 
sarily the prelude to national disaster. Which is 
really about all that can be done for a man luckless 
enough to be kissed by the intellectually slobbery. 





uz SUPREME COURT anv rms CRITICS 


by JUDGE IRVING R. KAUFMAN 


Irvine R. Kaurman is a judge of the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
which includes New York, Connecticut, and Vermont, to which he was elevated by President Ken- 
nedy from the United States District Court upon the recommendation of Judge Learned Hand. 


_ As district judge he presided over several prominent civil and criminal trials, among them the 


~ Rosenberg atom-spy case, the Apalachin conspiracy, and the New Rochelle segregation case. 


E ör those of us who have lived through the Great 
Depression and the early years of the New Deal, 
criticism of the Supreme Court of the United States 


can hardly be thought novel. The Court of the 
early thirties, conservative and dogmatic, was 





‘enough to pique the most patient observers. Today, 
more than at any time since then, the role of the 
Supreme Court in a democratic society has been 
the subject of a searching, often hostile, popular 

The frequency with which decisions are rendered 
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by a divided Court is not surprising. Before a case 


can reach the Supreme Court, it must have failed 
to be resolved by the mechanism of private adjust- 
ment and have been forced into the arena of litiga- 
tion; a trial judge will have passed upon the prob- 
lem and have had his judgment reviewed by one 
or more panels of judges of the intermediate appel- 
- late courts, who often find themselves in serious 
_ disagreement; and the justices of the Supreme 
Court, who to a large degree have control over the 
cases they will hear, will have thought that the 
problem merits the painstaking and time-consum- 
` iing consideration of the highest court of the land. 
This filtering process tends to bring before the Su- 
preme Court not only the most perplexing problems 
of public law, but also problems of broad-ranging 
application, affecting far more than the individual 
litigants directly interested in the outcome of a 
particular case. 

But perhaps most conducive to a vigorous and 
often unkindly public reaction to the work of the 
Court is the fact that questions of public law fre- 
quently concern questions of morals, involving the 
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balancing of the needs of society or government as 
a whole against the asserted rights of the individual 
citizen. When a prisoner’s conviction is overturned 
because a confession made by him and introduced 


in evidence at his trial is shown to have been the = 
fruit of physical or psychological. coercion, the- 


Court expresses the moral judgment that it is wrong 
that police lawlessness should be employed as a 
means of rooting out lawless individuals. When the 
recitation of a prayer of sectarian origin, compelled 
by state legislation, is declared improper, the Court 
expresses a moral judgment: it is wrong for an indi- 
vidual to be deprived of the responsibility: for: 
choosing whether or not he will worship and the 
precise form which his worship will take. These 
cases are merely illustrative of the great questions of ` 
political morality, answers to which, even if not 
always accepted by the lay public, truly separate the 
free nation from the slave. 

To accuse the Court of improperly reading moral- 
ity into the Constitution is to misunderstand its 
function; for that document embodies vaguely 
worded ethical injunctions, which the Court. is 


given the responsibility of interpreting. The Con- = 


stitution provides that an individual must be ren- 
dered due process of law and extended the law’s 
equal protection. But in the relationship between 
man and government, the determination of what 
process is due is of a different order from the deter- 
mination of when payment of rent is due; and the 
equality of the equal-protection clause is rather less 
precise than the concept of equality in Euclidean 
geometry. 

In recent years, the Court has extended the reach 
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of these proscriptions to areas previously believed 
outside the pale of federal judicial authority. In- 
stitutional considerations, formerly invoked to limit 
the Court’s jurisdiction, have been subordinated 
or ignored in the Court’s attempt to reassert funda- 
mental values and apply them to the solution of the 
nation’s most pressing problems. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the Court has rejected Justice Frankfurter’s 
eloquent warning that a judicial body is ill equipped 
for the “clash of political forces’? and should not 
iniect itself into controversies concerning legislative 
apportionment. On the other hand, in the area of 
criminal law, matters formerly left to local discre- 
tion are now being regulated by federally imposed 
standards. 

I believe that the Court sees at least two signifi- 
cant roles for itself in its expanded sphere of activ- 
ity. In the cases involving reapportionment and 
school segregation, the Court has apparently at- 
tempted to express the will of a popular consensus 
which has been frustrated in its resort to more tra- 
ditional political instrumentalities. Despite the 
forcefulness of Justice Frankfurter’s appeal, it was 
precisely the inability of the electorate to achieve 
adequate and effective representation in a gerry- 
mandered legislature which brought the apportion- 
ment cases to the courts. Similarly, in the segrega- 
tion cases, it was precisely the failure of local offi- 
cials to comply with nationally accepted standards 
of equality which compelled federal judicial inter- 
vention. 

In the recent school-prayer decision and the 
spate of criminal procedure cases, however, the 
Court has appeared to venture a broader and even 
more controversial undertaking: it has attempted to 
perform an educative function — to shape, rather 
than reflect, a popular consensus. Woodrow Wil- 
son, while professor of political science at Princeton, 
wrote a treatise on congressional government in 
which he depicted Congress as the prime national 
institution of political education. Today, the Su- 
preme Court seems to have assumed that role, and 
it has been argued that the Court is well equipped 
for the task by virtue of its political insularity, its 
storehouse of time for research and reflection, and 
its responsibility to articulate constitutional princi- 
ples and to persuade by reason rather than fiat. 

Yet the specter of the early New Deal Court, 
hopelessly out of tune with the spirit of the times, 
should make us seriously ponder the questions 
raised when an appointive federal body attempts 
either to gauge and give force to popular sentiment 
or affirmatively to lead that sentiment along lines 
thought more in accord with fundamental consti- 
tutional verities. It is my purpose to consider some 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decisions, or ‘‘teach- 
ings,” in the field of public law and political moral- 
ity, so that such questions may be better understood. 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 


A constant feature of American life since before 
the turn of the century has been the population 
shift from rural to urban and suburban communi- 
ties. This shift, accompanied by a laxness in re- 
drawing political boundaries, has in the great ma- 
jority of states led to inordinate voting weight in 
the rural areas. A remedy for this political imbal- 
ance is usually difficult to find, for the very political 
forces within the state which can act as a corrective 
are themselves tainted if not created by the illness. 

The constitution of at least one state, Tennessee, 
provides that state representatives and senators be 
apportioned among counties every ten years on the 
basis of population; no such reapportionment has 
been undertaken by the legislature since 1901. 
Sixty years later, an action was brought to overturn 
the existing scheme of apportionment, which gave 
to 37 percent of the voters of Tennessee the power 
to elect twenty of the thirty-three state senators, 
and to 40 percent of the voters the power to choose 
sixty-three of the ninety-nine members of the House. 
The federal trial court dismissed the complaint out- 
right, relying on a number of Supreme Court cases 
which suggested that a court was not the appropri- 
ate body to rectify such matters and that relief 
would have to lie with the legislature or with other 
purely political devices that are in the hands of the 
public. 

The case made its way to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which held that the action was im- 
properly dismissed. It is possible, said the Court, 
that numerical disparities among a state’s electoral 
districts may be so irrational and so grievous as to 
work a denial of that equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed its citizens by the federal Constitution. 
The Court did not determine how irrational or 
grievous the political imbalance would have to be 
before it could be deemed a deprivation of consti- 
tutional rights; nor did it clarify what steps a court 
could take to remedy that deprivation. The Court 
will confront these issues in subsequent cases. But, 
by thus leaving the problem open-ended for some 
two years, the Supreme Court has initiated a politi- 
cal debate in every corner of the nation. 

So profound was the problem, so urgently was a 
solution required, that the Court was willing to 
enter what Justice Frankfurter called the “political 
thicket” and risk the sacrifice of much of its repu- 
tation for political detachment in order to vindicate 
a moral conviction deeply felt. This conviction is 
at the root of what has been called the Court’s 
“double standard” of individual freedoms. The 
Court has at least implicitly conceded that there is 
a special class of rights which merits the most 
zealous protection by the judiciary; these are the 
rights through which political opinions may be 
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freely and intelligently developed and expressed. 

* Thus, freedom of speech or of the press is a neces- 
sary incident to the sound functioning of a demo- 
cratic form of government, for the free exercise of 
such rights can be instrumental in correcting any 
impurities in our democracy. A government which 
suppresses free speech on matters political impedes 
the dissemination of ideas and criticism essential to 
responsive and responsible leadership. 

Similarly, the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees the right to petition the govern- 
ment for redress of grievances. Although this pro- 
vision has rarely been a source of public concern, 
the recent movement for racial equality, employing 
peaceful picketing and orderly demonstrations, has 
brought it to the fore. The President, by defending 
the right of minorities to call their grievances to 
the attention of the government by peaceful meth- 
ods, has implicitly recognized that this is one of 
our “preferred” freedoms. 

‘The rights in issue in the legislative apportion- 
ment cases are of the same order. An apportion- 
ment’ device which weights the vote of a white 
citizen more than that of a Negro, or of a man 
more than a woman, would be patently unconsti- 
tutional, as an intolerable clot in a political system 
which should function so as to be responsive, im- 
partially, to an educated electorate. How, then, 

asked the Supreme Court, “‘can one person be given 
twice or ten times the voting power of another 
person in a state-wide election merely because he 
lives in a rural area or because he lives in the small- 
est rural county?” 
Yet even here legal scholars have expressed grave 
- doubts as to the propriety — indeed, the capability 
- — of a judicial body to engage in such traditionally 
nonjudicial activity as telling state legislatures how 
to go about drawing political boundary lines. The 
Court’s intellectual arsenal, its reason and judg- 
ment, is said not to be equipped to deal with the 
statistical data, the historical oddities, and the 
traditional political influences which go to make 
up that unique area of human affairs known as 
state politics. But in this area, the gravity of the 
problem and the absence of alternative solutions 
were determinative. As one member of the Court 
noted, “[T]he people of Tennessee are stymied and 
without judicial intervention will be saddled with 
the present discrimination in the affairs of their 
state government.” 
` Itis fair to assume that the Court was aware that 
its decision would be supported by a broad con- 
sensus of opinion throughout the nation. The vox 
populi is never far from the Court’s ear; indeed, the 
Court would have agreed with Justice Frankfurter’s 
admonition that its authority “‘ultimately rests 
on sustained public confidence in its moral sanc- 
tion.” But, unlike their dissenting brother, the 
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majority of justices must have been confident that 
the Court’s moral sanction would not be tarnished 
by this particular entry into the political thicket. 
And, despite the experts’ fears, the lower courts — 
both federal and state — have risen to the challenge 
of lawsuits attacking the apportionment structure in 
more than half of the states and have apparently 
survived unscathed. Wherever possible the courts 
have merely admonished the legislatures and en- 
couraged them to draw the new political boundary 
lines themselves; only as a last resort have the courts 
stepped in and directly engaged in the art of politi- 
cal cartography. 


EDUCATIONAL SEGREGATION 


To the lawyer the school-segregation decision was 
not as much of a thunderbolt as was the Tennessee 
reapportionment case. Indeed, its legal antece- 
dents rendered the Court’s decision somewhat 
predictable. In 1938 and again ten years later, the 
Court held that a state could not deny an individ- 
ual the right to secure a law school education within 
that state merely because of his color. In 1950, 
the Court went further, holding that the quality of 
education at a small law school established exclu- 
sively for Negroes could not be deemed substan- 
tially equal to that offered at the state law school. 
Differences in such intangible factors as “reputation 
of the faculty, experience of the administration, 
position and influence of the alumni, standing in the 
community, and traditions and prestige” were 
sufficient, the Court asserted, to require that the 
state permit a qualified Negro to attend the for- 


merly all-white state law school; otherwise, the . 


state would not be affording its citizens ‘“‘equal pro- 
tection of the laws”? as required by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the federal Constitution. And even 
admission of a Negro to a graduate school would 
not necessarily discharge the state’s constitutional 
responsibility. In another case, the Court ruled 
that the state could not require a Negro to occupy 
a special seat in the classroom in a row reserved only 
for Negroes, a special table in the library, or a spe- 
cial location in the cafeteria. 

In the 1954 segregation case, the Court expressly 
and unanimously abandoned the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, holding that state-enforced separa- 
tion of the races in education is in and of itself an 
unequal application of the laws and therefore un- 
constitutional. 

Since then, we have come to learn that discrimi- 
nation or separation in almost any form of state or 
municipal enterprise — traveling facilities, play- 
grounds, and the like — is unconstitutional. But it 
is significant that the breakthrough came in the 
area of educational opportunity, for this seems to 
me to fall squarely within that category of preferred 
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freedoms discussed previously. Does not our demo- 
cratic system of government really rest upon a 
belief in an educated and enlightened electorate, 
apprised of political and social problems and capa- 
ble of an intelligent choice of means in their solu- 
tion? If educational opportunity or access to a free 
and fair ballot is stifled, does not the underpinning 
of democracy become that much less stable? 

The Court’s moral commitment to what I have 
called the preferred freedoms was here mirrored 
in the elemental sense of fairness among most citi- 
zens of the nation, and the Court could therefore 
withstand the attacks of those critics who charged 
that its opinion was an unprecedented foray into 
_ the sociological rather than the legal and an inex- 
cusable interference with states’ rights. 

And, as has been suggested, the Court was 
seemingly impelled into action largely by the 
inability of any other institution to correct what it 
deemed to be a grave injustice. Long experience 
had shown that the two great political branches of 
the federal government were slow to act in the field 
of civil rights. And access to the delinquent state 
governments in question was effectively foreclosed 
“.by the existence of the very conditions whose con- 
stitutionality was challenged: educational, social, 
and political inferiority, governmentally created 
and perpetuated. Once again, the Court, if not the 
ideal agency to settle the problem, was the only 
branch of government able to lead the way to an 
effective solution. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The interplay between Court and public on the 
religious issue makes a fascinating chapter in our 
recent political history. And the violence of the 
outcry aroused by the Court’s decisions was hardly 
surprising. To a large extent, the opinions were 
misunderstood, at least partially owing to the 
“tendency of the mass media to communicate, and 
the public to learn of, only the barest outlines of 
Headlines screamed: “Religious 
Prayer in Schools Prohibited!’ ‘‘Lord’s Prayer and 
Bible Reading Outlawed”? The Court’s careful 
reasoning, its historical analysis, its philosophical 
underpinning were generally ignored. Very few 
realized that the Court, in prohibiting compulsory 
devotional exercises, did so in the context not of 
irreligion but of our heritage as a religious nation. 

Perhaps another reason for the enraged response 
to the 1962 Regents’ Prayer decision stems from a 
partial failure of the Court to fulfill properly the 
educative role it set out to play. The prevailing 
tone of the opinion was one of proscription, with a 
corresponding failure to emphasize the limitations 
of the decision. By stressing the proscribed and 
underplaying the allowable, the Court seemed to 
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fashion its opinion primarily for the legal com- 
munity and not so much for the community at 
large. 

Finally, the uproar regarding the first prayer 
case is quite understandable when we realize that 
it was, indeed, the first noteworthy case of this 
generation in which a common and seemingly 
innocuous religious practice was overturned. The 
older generation might have remembered that 
some twenty years earlier the Supreme Court de- 
clared invalid, upon the suit of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
claiming interference with their religious freedom, 
a state law requiring the recitation of the flag salute 
and exacting punishment for noncompliance. The 
public’s memory is, however, short. 

It is interesting that by the time the Bible-read- 
ing and Lord’s Prayer decisions were handed down, 
a year after the Regents’ Prayer case, many of the 
sources of public misunderstanding had been elimi- 
nated. Popular reporting of these opinions appeared 
to be somewhat more responsible and comprehen- 
sive. And this was largely due to the tone of the 
Court’s opinions themselves. Written much more 
with an eye toward public perusal and in anticipa- 
tion of public criticism, the opinions drew with 
greater clarity the line between the proscribed and 
the permitted. 

{I]t might well be said that one’s education is not com- 
plete without a study of comparative religion or the 
history of religion and its relationship to the advance- 
ment of civilization. It certainly may be said that the 
Bible is worthy of study for its literary and historic 
qualities. Nothing we have said here indicates that 
such study of the Bible or of religion, when presented 
objectively as part of a secular program of education, 
may not be effected consistent with the First Amend- 
ment. 


All who read the later opinions were aware that 
the Court was taking pains to emphasize that its 
decision was founded upon a profound appreciation 
of this nation’s religious heritage, but that this was 
a heritage of private religiousness. 


The place of religion in our society is an exalted one, 
achieved through a long tradition of reliance on the 
home, the church and the inviolable citadel of the indi- 
vidual heart and mind. We have come to recognize 
through bitter experience that it is not within the power 
of government to invade that citadel, whether its pur- 
pose or effect be to aid or oppose, to advance or retard. 


The sentiments expressed by Justice Clark, a 
Protestant, speaking for the majority of the justices 
in the Lord’s Prayer and Bible-reading cases, were 
echoed in the concurring opinions of Justice Bren- 
nan, the one Roman Catholic on the Court, and 
Justice Goldberg, the one member of the Jewish 
faith. It was Justice Goldberg who, again empha- 
sizing the limited nature of the Court’s decision, 
noted that 





it seems clear to me from the opinions in the present and 
past cases that the Court would recognize the propriety 
of providing military chaplains and of the teaching 
about religion, as distinguished from the teaching of re- 
ligion, in the public schools. 


If the Court was trying to instruct the American 
sublic in a matter of political morality which 
touches the conduct of our everyday life, it seems, 
on the whole, to have succeeded. The Court, quite 
accustomed to receiving letters from a critical pub- 
lic, was met by a flood tide of letters after it rendered 
its decision in the Regents’ Prayer case in the sum- 
mer of 1962. Word has it that the critical mail 
following the 1963 decisions was minimal. Public 
commentary, on the whole, was more moderate in 
tone. There are still protestations, but they seem 
directed more at what it is believed the Court said 
than at what it in fact did say. Most state govern- 
ments, still properly concerned with respect for law 

and -with establishing an appropriate balance 
between government and religion as explicated by 
the Court, are responsibly formulating programs of 

“silent meditation and of secular instruction in the 
history of religion and in the development of our 
great historical and religious literature. 

The widespread public dialogue touched off by 
the Court’s opinions has, to my mind, been salu- 
tary. It is fairly safe to say that an outgrowth 
will -be.a greater understanding, by the schoolchild 
as well as.his parents, of the role of religion in fam- 

ily, society, culture, and history. 

But if much is gained when the Court takes a 

broadened view of its function and ventures into 
areas not previously deemed within its special com- 
 petence, we must also bear in mind the dangers 
present. At the last convention of the American 
Bar Association, Justice Harlan cautioned against 
the “subtle capacity for serious mischief”? contained 
in the view “‘that all deficiencies in our society which 
have failed of correction by other means should 
find a cure in the courts.” 

Such a warning seems particularly apt in the 
context of the school-prayer cases. For in its eager- 

ness to. pass upon the question of religion in the 
public schools, the Court has relaxed requirements 
of “standing” which have traditionally limited the 
type and number of problems which the Court is 
called upon to decide. ‘‘Standing”’ rules, requiring 
that the parties involved possess a certain minimum 
interest in the subject matter of the litigation and 
the relief sought, are designed to ensure that the 
Court will not be confronted with purely abstract, 
quasi-legislative questions brought by citizens seek- 
ing to vindicate the public good, rather than with a 
concrete dispute between particular individuals. 
Injuries to society as a whole are felt the concern 
of the legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment; judicial resources are thought better equipped 
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to pass upon specific individual and real grievances. 
Some years ago, the Court did dismiss an appeal . 
in a school-prayer case, on the grounds that the 
young students had already been graduated from 
school and that the individuals suing in their behalf, 
although taxpayers, had not shown themselves to 
have a discernible financial interest in the outcome 
of the litigation. In the religious cases of 1962 
and 1963, however, the parties were schoolchildren 
presently being subjected to the challenged re- 
ligious programs and the parents of those children. ` 
The Court found the distinction determinative, con- 
cluding that all parties were “directly affected by 
the laws and practices against which their com- 
plaints are directed.” 
Yet one wonders whether this was a distinction 
without a real difference. Especially when. it is 
remembered that the Court did not stress the coer- 
cion of particular pupils but instead condemned 
the religious practices as an ‘‘establishment of 
religion,” it is difficult to pinpoint the injuries suf- 
fered by specific individuals. Rather, if any injury 
was involved, it would seem one to society as a 
whole; and hence the problem of religion in the 
public schools may tend toward the sort of broad- 
gauged, loosely defined issue that the courts have 
traditionally been advised to avoid. i 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


There is, of course, one area in which the Court’s 
activity is most familiar: the administration of crim- - 
inal justice. Most fundamentally, the Court must: 
determine how best to satisfy society’s need for 
protection against crime and at the same time ac- 
cord to all accused individuals every procedural 
fairness. In the Middle Ages, the accused would be = 
subjected to an ordeal, such as walking across red- 
hot irons, as a test of his innocence. The modern- 
day analogue would be the confession coerced by. 


the rubber hose or by more subtle methods of v 


physical and psychological pressure. 

We have long known that social peace is not to be 
purchased at the price of tyranny. But cannot the 
courts err if they indulge themselves in too great a 
solicitude for the accused criminal? If, for example, 
we exclude from a criminal trial evidence of nar- 
cotics or of a deadly weapon seized from the accused 
without a search warrant, do we not give procedural 
niceties unwarranted supremacy over society’s fair 
concern for the apprehension and detention of 
criminals? In the words of Judge Cardozo, ought 
we to permit a criminal to go free simply because 
the constable blundered? 

Such are the vexing moral questions which con- 
front our courts of law. The public is, almost in the 
very nature of the case, biased in outlook. Solicitude 
for the accused in a criminal case is not, I daresay, 
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‘one of the hallmarks of our national conscience. 
The people are. inclined to seek vengeance, espe- 
‘cially when a heinous offense has been committed. 
Indeed, there is little solicitude displayed when they 
stigmatize an attorney for his defense of an un- 
popular client or an unpopular cause, even though 
such a defense is in the best tradition of the Consti- 
tution and the bar. 

All too many believe that it is the sole function 
of the prosecutor to secure convictions. In truth, 
his function is to see that justice is done, even if 
this means aiding in the acquittal of the innocent. 
We have viewed in our lifetime the perversion of 
the criminal process, characterized by summary 
trial and unspeakably harsh and summary punish- 
ment.in totalitarian countries. This is a message 
which should not be lost on us. And the Supreme 
Court has set the theme: “The methods we employ 
in the enforcement of our criminal law have aptly 
been called the measures by which the quality of 
our civilization may be judged.” The Court, in the 
past few years, has devoted itself to implementing 
this profound statement of principle. 

Admittedly, public opinion on these issues is not 
articulated to the degree noted in the areas of racial 
segregation and of religion in public education. 

“And there are hints that the Supreme Courts 
decisions on the problems of criminal justice might 
well merit great publicity among the public, for 
one fears they have fallen on deaf ears. In a speech 
delivered before the American Bar Association, 
Justice Brennan cited a survey of American high 
school students which revealed that more than one 
third condoned the use of third-degree police meth- 
ods. The fact that these are the students schooled 
for tomorrow’s leadership is hardly consoling. 

In the last five years, we have observed a gradual 
but determined effort on the part of the Court to 
establish fixed rules of law by which police, prosecu- 

_ tory, and judicial agencies — state as well as federal 

-`= must abide when enforcing the criminal law. In 

effect, there has been a swing of the pendulum from 

state laissez-faire in matters of criminal justice to a 

more uncompromising control by the Supreme 

Court and the federal courts generally in certain 

areas of political morality. 

The field in which such a shift has been most 
evident is that dealing with the use in a criminal 
trial of evidence secured by the police by means of 
an unreasonable and unlawful search or seizure. 
Roughly half a century ago, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that such tainted evidence should be ex- 
cluded from criminal trials in the federal courts. 
This was not deemed a dictate of the Fourth 
Amendment to the federal Constitution, which bars 
unreasonable searches and seizures on the part of 
the federal government, but a means of controlling 
the fair conduct of trials within the federal judicial 
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system. For this reason, courts of the individual 
states. were not compelled to exclude evidence 
which, although unlawfully seized, could generally 
be of probative value in the case for the prose- 
cution. In 1950, the Court ruled that the consti- 
tutional proscription of unreasonable searches and 
seizures did apply to the states, but held that ex- 
clusion of the illegally procured evidence was not a 
required method of enforcing the ban. Finally, in 
1961, the Court, perhaps sensing the anomaly of its 
permissive position and noting the trend among 
more than half of the states toward voluntarily 
excluding such evidence, reversed the position 
taken only a decade earlier and held that the 
exclusionary principle was binding upon the states 
as a matter of due process of law. 

A similar development may be traced in the 
Court’s treatment of the right of an accused to 
secure court-appointed counsel. For many years, 
the Court was universally understood to say that 
a criminal defendant without financial means had 
a right to an attorney appointed by the state only 
when conviction brought with it the possibility of a 
death sentence. In noncapital cases, due process of 
law was thought to require the appointment of 
counsel only in special circumstances, such as when 
the age, education, and mental condition of the 
defendant were so deficient as to warrant the con- 
clusion that he would not be able to conduct his 
own defense competently. 

Neither the effect nor the logic of the Court’s 
distinction was wholly satisfying. Many individuals, 
thoroughly incapable of conducting an adequate 
investigation before trial (generally, they were 
imprisoned during this crucial period) or unable to 
interview witnesses and to prepare and conduct 
their own trial, were forced nonetheless to joust on 
the awesome question of guilt or innocence with the 
overpowering forces of the prosecutor’s office. It 
does not tax the imagination to observe that under 
such conditions the struggle to secure justice be- 
comes lopsided. It was difficult to perceive, more- 
over, the reason for the capital-noncapital distinc- 
tion. Why was “‘due process” denied when no coun- 
sel was appointed in a case involving the threat of 
capital punishment, although it was thought am- 
ply accorded when no counsel was appointed in a 
case involving the possibility of a severe sentence of 
imprisonment? The Constitution has always re- 
quired that there be due process of law before one is 
denied life or liberty. 

These questions were extremely troublesome, so 
much so that federal courts, to a degree responsible 
for overseeing the fairness of trials in state courts, 
increasingly discovered from case to case those 
*‘special circumstances” which in a noncapital case 
necessitated the appointment of counsel for the 
indigent defendant. State governments also became 















increasingly aware of their own frontline responsi- 
` bility and passed laws providing for the appoint- 
ment of counsel in all criminal cases and for the 
establishment of legal aid societies and public de- 
fender organizations, And, finally, in its past term, 
the Supreme. Court re-examined this troublesome 
area and ‘discarded the capital-noncapital distinc- 
‘tion. It ruled that all defendants are entitled by 
the Constitution to representation by counsel in 
‘eriminal trials in the state courts. In the case in 
which the Court set down. this: principle, the state 
conviction of the defendant was overturned and a 
new trial permitted, at which the accused was to be 
accorded the right of appointed counsel. The way 
of legal history was somewhat poetic in this case; 
for, although convicted some years earlier after a 
trial at which he was forced. to represent himself, 
the defendant, now represented by counsel, was 
able to secure an acquittal. 


Enough! has been said to illustrate the point that 


eS the Supreme Court, in establishing the rules of fair 


¿play by which an individual is tried, engages in a 

` figurative dialogue with centers of local government 
and with the public at large, often reflecting current 
trends of thinking, often initiating those trends. 
And there are many questions still to be answered. 
To what extent, for example, should the federal 


-judicial system interfere with the conduct of state 


Jaw enforcement agencies and with the administra- 
tion of the fifty individual systems. of state criminal 
law? Even more pressing is the question of retro- 
ve activity. For when the Court determines that 
acceptable methods of conducting crimi- 
i ls can no longer be considered “due proc- 
ess, ? what should be done with the individuals 
tried, convicted, and imprisoned under the ancien 
régime of legal principles? The Court has thus 
exposed itself to the criticism that, in being over- 
zealous in safeguarding the rights of the criminally 
accused, it has not been sufficiently mindful of the 
institutional demands of our bifurcated federal 
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system and of finality in litigation. The Court’s 
message in the recent past — as revealed in the 
apportionment and segregation cases, as well as the 
cases involving criminal procedure — is that insti- 
tutional imperatives such as these are clearly sub- 
ordinate to the moral imperatives embedded in our 
Constitution. The members of the Court appar- 
ently are of a mind with the English judge who once — 
noted, “‘Finality is a good thing; but Justice is even 
better.” 

It is, of course, difficult to quarrel with such a 
sentiment. Yet if the decisions which we have re- 
viewed truly reflect the philosophy now prevalent 
among the majority of -justices of the Supreme 
Court, we might rephrase the notion to read, ‘“‘Judi- — 
cial self-restraint is a good thing; but immediate 
cures for society’s ills are even better.” Andas to 
this proposition, all will agree that there is room for 
debate. 

It is always pleasing to have our problems solved. 
for us. Indeed, many of the Court’s opinions effec- 
tuate substantive solutions with which few can quar- 
rel. But, as Justice Harlan has warned, we should > 
be wary of relying upon the Court to settle all our 
vexing problems, particularly questions which are 
more properly within the province of the legislative — 
or executive branch of government; of shirking our 
duties as citizens to resolve the problems which 
beset society at the ballot box and of acting rather. 
as spectators to the actions of a judiciary which is 
appointed for life. s 

In short, we must never forget, in our eagerness 
to find answers to troubling social problems, that at 
least on some occasions the means by which a society _ 
resolves its difficulties will have a far more enduring — 
importance than the immediate solutions them- 
selves. In any event, as the Court well knows and | 
as its decisions vividly demonstrate, judicial solu-— 
tions in a dynamic society such as ours are rarely 
eternal; and today’s “‘settled law” may tomorrow - 
be transformed in a way which is most unsettling 
to the Court’s lay critics. 
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Rous WinsLow stood in the bay window at six 
o’clock on a winter evening and drummed with his 
fingers on the freshly painted white sill, Outside, 
beyond the glass which clouded with his breath, 
then cleared, the lights of the city were spread from 
the dark boundary of the river to the bay. For all 
its brightness, the city seemed to him to lie as peace- 
fully below his window as a meadow or a rug or 
a tranquil inlet of the sea. He knew it well. When 
he moved his head slightly, the view of the city was 
replaced in the pane by the reflection of his wife, 
a steamy essence, coiled in her bed. The cold glass 
seemed to take only reds and whites, only the vio- 
lence of her cheeks and the pallor of her nightgown. 
She was nursing the baby and sighing. 

“I do wish you'd go out, Robin,” she said. “You 
make me nervous, standing there like a Christian 
martyr.” 

“Don't get nervous; you know what it does to the 
milk,” he said, still drumming on the fresh white 
sill, He spoke without emphasis, voicing her own 
alarms: 

She laughed and shifted the baby so that his 
round, gleaming head appeared, reflected in the 
glass. “Sometimes I think you’re just a little bit 
jealous,” she said, attempting gaiety cautiously, as 
every afternoon she attempted to climb a few stairs. 

He turned away from the window then, staring at 
Drawing by Russell Carpenter. 
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his sows bald head. ‘‘How’s he doing?” he asked. 

“Oh, he’s doing fine — the pig,” she said, looking 
down. Her forehead was broad and low and white, 
like a white linen scarf binding back her stiff, black, 
Indian hair. In bed, she wore her hair plaited in a 
thick rope which hung solid and shining beside 
the mahogany bedpost. “A pretty, practical face,” 
Robin’s father had said the first time they met. 
Lilly sighed again, looking down at the baby’s 
head pinned to her bare breast. 

Robin went to his bureau and began to rum- 
mage around, sifting the day’s mail which he had 
not yet opened. “Are you looking for anything in 
particular?” Lilly asked. He shuffled the papers 
into a pile and set a silver brush on top. The 
surface of the dresser shone, reflecting the silver 
rims of his brushes and bottles and boxes. He felt 
a terrible dreariness, looking at. those things, all 
marked with his own or his father’s initials; a 
terrible dreariness, seeing how they shone, reflected 
in the mahogany bureau. 

“I suppose these will go to him, one day,’’ he 
murmured, touching the top of a silver box with 
his finger. 

“Yes, they should. When he’s twenty-one, you 
should give him some of those old things to put on 
the chest of drawers in his first apartment.” 

Glancing at himself in the round mirror which 





hung over the bureau, Robin touched the points 
- of his collar and straightened his tie. “Maybe I 
will go, after all,’ he said. 

“You really should, you know,” Lilly said, smil- 

_ ing. ‘‘Really, it would be very rude of you not to 
go, when they expect you.” 

“You wort come?’’ he asked, turning to look at 
her. 

She shrugged, still smiling. ‘Honestly! Do you 
want me to go like this?” 

“Hell be finished soon,” Robin said dully. 

“Yes, and PI be finished too.’ Immediately 
after each feeding, she went to sleep, lying flat on 
her back with her hands folded on her stomach. 
She would sleep in that leaden way, her breath 
hardly stirring the fronds of hair which lay on her 
cheeks, until the nurse came to rouse her for the 
next feeding. Only in the middle of the day she 
stayed awake long enough to climb a few stairs and 
read the morning paper. 

It’s preposterous, anyway — a skating party at 
night,” *”? Robin said, but he went to kiss her. 

““T think it’s a lovely idea,” she said, raising her 
mouth. Her lips were soft, very pale, with a scale 
of lipstick in the corners. She kissed him gravely, 
with passion. “I wish I was going!’ 

As he straightened up, Robin’s lapel brushed the 

_top of the baby’s head. Two or three fair hairs, so 
-fine they were nearly invisible, stood up, waved 


| ~ softly, like. feelers, and then lay down across the 


pulsing dent in the baby’s head. His eyes were 
fixed, half-closed, and his whole face pouted to his 
mouth -like a pitcher, Robin thought. “PIL be 
< home for the ten o'clock,” he promised. 
“Id be a pleasure to have you, but you don’t 
-have to feel we couldn’t get along.” As she spoke 
she took the baby off her breast, with an unstopper- 
‘ing sound, and Jaid him against her shoulder. She 
began to pat his back, her mother-in-law’s emerald 
flashing on her square, freckled hand. 

“PIL tell them you hate to miss it,’ Robin said, 
staring at the baby, who writhed once and gave a 
rending burp. “‘Good boy,” Lilly said, taking him 
down from her shoulder. As she applied him 
sucker-like to her other breast, Robin turned and 
went out the door. 





IL. THE dark. hallway, which, in spite of the red 
carpet and the gilt sconces, smelled of the scrod 
they had eaten for lunch, Robin met Miss Perkins, 
the nurse, cat-footing along. She flattened herself 
against the wall, one hand on her stomach, to let 
him pass. He hesitated, looking at her, narrowing 
his eyes in the dim light. She was a scrawny middle- 
aged woman, yet he had once made the mistake of 
speaking to her too gently, too insistently (“I do 
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appreciate what you’re doing here’’ — was that it?), 
and ever since she had flattened herself against the 
wall when he passed. “I don’t believe Mrs. Wins- 
low is finished yet,” he said. 

“PI just go along and check,” Miss Perkins said, 
and she hurried down the hall with a rustle and slide 
of cold nylon layers. 

Robin knew he should stop her; Lilly hated for 
“that woman” to come in on her when she. was. 
nursing. Twice when it had happened, Lilly’s face 
had flushed almost black, and she had shouted, 
‘Miss Perkins! Wait until I ring!’ Not that she 
was embarrassed; she simply couldn’t bear to have 
the atmosphere diluted. That was typical of her 
high-handed way with the servants; her openness 
with them —~ she was always either lavishing them 
with affection or with scorn — made Robin uneasy, 
for it showed that the power was new to her. And 
yet they seemed to like it; in three years, no one 
had left. 

He heard Miss Perkins knock, very gently, on the 
bedroom door. Then she went in. Robin walked 
on down the hall, feeling rather satisfied. 
was something matter-of-fact about Miss Perkins 
which would put an end to the High Communion 
in that overheated bedroom. He went quickly 
down the stairs, pleased with himself for the first 
time that day. Miss Perkins would take the baby 
away to change his diapers; “You have never 
changed his diapers,’ he would say, one day,. to. 
Lilly. Poor Lilly, who had tried so hard to keep” 
that woman out of the house. ‘‘Why can’t I take 


care of my own child?” she had demanded, drawn 


up in front of him like a battering ram, just a month = 
before the child was born. Robin had not expected’ ` 
that opposition. : 

In the hall, he took his jacket and sweater and. 
opened the front door. The night air was cold and.: 
dry, stimulating after the staleness of the house, 
and he stood on the doorstep, buttoning up his 
jacket, and breathed in great gasps. He knew how 
he looked, gasping there on the doorstep like a- 
stranded fish, his pale, gleaming, ungrained face 
rather gilled at the best of times. Yet he couldn’t 
help it; it seemed nothing less than miraculous that 
cold weather prevailed outside a house which was 
so persistently overheated. He started down the 
street to get his car. 

No, he had not expected that opposition. -He 
had admired Lilly for sticking up for her rights; 
they were her rights, he knew that —- had been 
from the days of the cave. But he had thought she 
was too tender, too spoiled, in fact, to want all that 
dreary labor. Certainly before the baby was born 
she had never put herself out; never cooked a meal, 
except for a joke on Sunday nights, or cleaned a 
bathtub or pressed a shirt or done anything else to 
show — Well, after all, this was different, he re- 
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minded himself, as he walked steadily along under 
the drooping streetlights. Still, it would have been 


wrong to allow her to wear herself out, as she would 


have done by this time without Miss Perkins. 
Even Lilly, he thought, would agree with that now. 


Yet it was such a change, so sudden, it was quite 
hard to accommodate himself: one morning she was 


~ lying in bed until eleven o’clock, and the next, prac- 
tically, she was up at six, in the same white wrapper. 
For her clothes had not changed, of all things. And 
yes,-he did admire her, although perhaps not quite 
so much as his father, who every time he came to 
call bobbed and scraped and pirouetted like one 
of the old park pigeons in springtime; positively 
danced in his highly polished black shoes. “A 
born mother! he would cry, as though it were 
something rare. Of course, his father knew nothing 
about the difficulties of eating scrod off a tray at 


_ -unseasonable hours or spending most evenings in 


an overheated bedroom. And then, since the 
baby’s birth — and part of this, Robin knew, had 
been medical necessity — since the baby’s birth, 
Lilly had kissed him so gravely, so passionately, 
but they had not once made love. 

< Six weeks. He felt a quiver at that, a touch of 
the desolation he had felt when he looked at his 
silver brushes, He unlocked his car and climbed in 
and turned on the heater; cold air rushed up his 
legs. He sat for.a while in the queer gaseous light 
from the streetlamp, hunched, his gloved hands 
pressed between his knees. He felt quite cold and 
lost and yet a little ashamed, like a child who 
knows his misery is laughable to everyone else in 
the world. “What on earth is the matter with you?” 
his mother used to shout in a frenzy of common 
sense when he sat in the corner and mourned. For 
he had been a moody child. That feeling, that lost 
sense of sadness and oppression, had not come to 
him for several years; now, sitting in the car with 
the cold air rushing up his legs, he remembered 
crouching under the skirts of his mother’s dressing 
table one day. shortly before she went away. The 
organdy had tickled his nose, smelling of dust and 
starch, and his mother had said over the telephone, 
“Oh, what is the use! What is the use? That child 
doesn’t need me any more than I need him.” Her 
pink satin slipper had been thrust under the edge 
of the organdy petticoat, and he had reached out 
and touched the toe. 


H. STARTED the car. The roar of the engine 
as he pressed down the accelerator made him feel 
quite gay; there was something rakish in starting 
out to a party alone. He was not the kind of man 
who made a habit of going out and leaving his 
wife; in fact, he could not remember a single in- 
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stance — except, if it could be counted, the night 
the child was born. Lilly had looked at him through 
the flush on her face, through the dazzle in her 
eyes, and said, “Now Robin, you really must go 
out and see Evans or George or some of your other 
friends. I won’t have you’? — and then she had 
given a heave, with her whole body, as though she 
were pushing up a weight laid on her chest — 
“T won’t have you moping around here, making 
me feel gloomy.” All the time quite calm, quite 
rational, despite the flush and dazzle on her face. 

So he had gone out. He had not been worried, 
although his father had said, “She is old to be 
having a first child’ He had not felt anything, 
leaving the hospital, except a numb, bleak sense 
of waiting, as though he himself were a child again, 
sitting in Dr. Banks’s outer office with the malaria 
print on the wall. Bessie Stokes, his nurse, had plied 
Robin with candy and reassurances, although he 
had not been frightened. Only, he had felt dull and 
empty, waiting like a pitcher to be filled with the 
pain of the booster shot, with the pain of the birth. 
But he had not felt the pain in the end; only the 
emptiness. 

Evans Hill and Robin’s cousin George. had 
known exactly what to do with him.’ They had» 
taken him to a bar and then to a restaurant: and 
then to another bar, all new to Robin, who seldom 
went to Cambridge. At regular intervals during 
the evening, he had slipped away to telephone 
the hospital. They wouldn’t tell him anything, 
they said that nothing was happening, and when 
he threatened to come and see for himself, the 
little night nurse had giggled and said, “Now Mr. 
Winslow! Don’t you go being a trial?’ The birth 
of the child would always mean, to him, the sticky 
mouthpiece of a public telephone and the obscenities 
scrawled, in every kind of hand, on a pay-station 
wall. 

Now he was bowling along the highway, by the 
edge of the dark, thick-looking river. He drove 
very fast, very skillfully, cutting in and out of the 
line of cars; it was something he enjoyed, for he 
knew he drove well, and he put his head back and 
laughed when he heard them honk behind him, 
heard them bleat behind him, wounded, angry, 
like lambs, because he had cut them off by turning 
from the wrong lane. Let them bleat, he thought, 
believing for a moment that he could come to enjoy 
causing pain; and he remembered Lilly’s rage 
when he had come to the hospital, finally, late 
in the morning. He had looked terrible, unshaven, 
hangdog, the night like a scab on his face. “I 
know where you’ve been — getting drunk; it’s a 
sacred tradition,’’ she had cried, looking so white 
and drained after the flush of the night. “I expected 
that!’ she had shouted when he had tried to ex- 
plain. “But I did think you’d get back before the 


baby was born. The baby was four hours old — 
he had seen it, behind the glass; and he had known 
then that she would never let him make up for those 
four hours. 


Cue around a curve, he saw ahead of him, on 
- the wide black river, the hive of lights which 
< marked the party. He parked at the end of a long 
| line of cars and got out. The wind off the river was 
tart-smelling, keen, yet with a kind of gaiety in it, 
as though it had been whipping up the cheeks 
of pretty girls. Robin went around to the trunk 
of his car and unlocked it and took out his skates. 
He always kept them there, in case on one of his 
official trips to inspect a venerable lady’s collection 
of needlepoint, bequeathed to the museum, he 
had the good luck to pass a frozen pond. The skates 
were. large, heavy, and black, with dangling gray 
laces and shining steel runners. He knotted the laces 
together and draped the skates over his shoulder, 


_where they clanked companionably as he made his 


way down the bank. He stumbled once — the 
rucked-up ground was frozen hard as iron — and 
caught himself with a gasp, frightened, as though in 
stumbling he had risked a fall which would have 
prevented him from getting to the lights. Then he 
hurried on, his skates thudding softly, and stepped 
-out onto the ice through the dry rushes at the edge 
of the river. 

At first, he walked cautiously. The ice was per- 
fectly safe -= Eloise Hill had made sure of that; the 

“river was frozen three feet down. Yet Robin felt, 
as he always did when he first stepped on the ice, 
a tremor at the thought of the black, cold water 
-moving sluggishly underneath. He had never fallen 
through — and he had skated everywhere, on ponds 
and rivers all over New England — and yet he 
knew how it would feel to crash through the splinter- 
ing ice and drop into the slow, cold water. He 
knew he would never have the strength to fight his 
way back to the top. So he walked cautiously, 
sliding one foot in front of the other in his soft, 
highly polished black shoes. 

From the center of the river, the lights of the 
party threw long smears of color toward him 
across the ice. As he approached, he saw that 
they were flares on the ends of long poles which 
had been driven, at intervals, into the ice. The wind 
tore at the flares, tossing them about or forcing them 
down into their sockets; then, the wind relenting, 
they leapt up again and danced hectically a few 
inches above the wick. Beyond the flares, tables 
and benches were set out, and a great fire was 
burning slowly in a depression of melting ice. 

As Robin came closer he began to feel a little 
uncertain. It was impossible to recognize anyone 
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in that queer, shifting light. People with their 
backs turned to him were warming their hands at 
the fire; others, skating, flashed in and out of sight, 
passing beyond the fire as bright and insubstantial 
as ghosts. Their voices sounded thin and faraway 
as they laughed and called to each other. Robin 
unslung his skates and sat down alone on a wooden 
bench to take off his shoes. 

Immediately he was noticed, as though by enter- 
ing the circle of light he had changed from shadow 
into flesh. Eloise Hill rushed up to kiss him and to 
introduce the young men trailing after her. Evans, 
her husband, came to offer a pair of thick socks, 
which Robin of course refused; he always brought 
his own. One by one, other people came to speak 
to him, until he felt like a king or a chronic invalid, 
receiving on his wooden bench. He bent over, 
lacing his skates while they chattered and breathed 
great puffs of vapor into the cold air. aa et 

He knew them well, for they were members of a 
group which had stayed together since college, a 
group which had been the seedbed of half a dozen 
marriages, the alliances of college drastically shifted 
so that the mistresses of two roommates could, with- 
out any awkwardness, marry the wrong men. So 
he felt a warmth, an ease as they chattered which 
he did not feel with any other people in the world; 
for, after all, they knew him with no disguises; they 
had even invented his excuses — for instance, the 
old lady benefactors who, they claimed, adored 
him. They were resigned to him, and he, accepting 
their resignation, applied it to his life; and. then 
anything was bearable. 

At last the chatter died down. ‘But where is 
Lilly?’ Heather Scott asked after too long an 
interval, her bright, false voice reproving even while 
it endorsed the others’ rudeness. She was a high- 
colored, slender girl, wearing a very short red skirt, 
and she stood poised gracefully on one skate, the 
other toed on its runner. 

“She had to stay at home to nurse the baby,’’ 
Robin explained, and understood from the slight 
rustle, the shifting of expectations around him, that 
this had been an odd thing to say. They were too 
determined, most of them, too sufficient, or too 
unsure to waste life on children. 

By then his skates were laced, and he stood up 
and pushed his way out of the group. As soon as he 
heard the rasp of steel on ice, he felt an assurance 
which he did not feel when he walked down the 
street or climbed his own stairs. He had learned to 
skate almost as soon as he had learned to walk; his 
father had bought him a pair of double-runners, 
and together — the fair, fat child and the prim old 
gentleman, too old, they all said, to be left with 
such a small boy — they had scored all the ponds 
in Massachusetts. A few days after Rebin’s wed- 
ding, his father had given him his own old-fashioned 
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skates, but Robin had put them away, along with 
the cinnamon-colored knickers, because he did not 
want to overlay that particular section of the past. 
Now he skated quickly out of the cluster of people, 
out of the firelight, and felt on his cheek the steel 
chill of the ice, the breath of the frozen river. 

He imagined that they called behind him — for 
they liked him, he knew that; he filled a certain 
chink in the pattern now, providing an image of 
ordinary domesticity without which their scheme 
would have been incomplete. He remembered that 
several of the girls had sent presents when the baby 
was born. Heather Scott had sent a rather vulgar 
embroidered pink dress, obviously intended for a 
girl; it was her style to mock an obligation, even 
while she fulfilled it. Robin had been a little in love 
with her at college, and glad to be put off by her 
sheen, her clear, bright hardness. She was an 
exceptional girl, and she had remained uncaught, 
undimmed by the ordinary events which had di- 
minished the others’ lives. She had not, even once, 
come anywhere near to marrying. 

Robin skated on, cleaving the fresh darkness, 
confident now of the ice as he heard it growl under 
his runners, Black ice. “The heart of the winter,” 
his father, the delicate old gentleman, had called it. 
Robin circled, skated backward, and skidded to a 
` stop, ice flaking up from his runners. His cheeks 
were burning, and his hands felt hot and malleable, 
like melting wax; his whole body was warm and 
sufficient, as though he no longer needed his 
clothes, his heavy layers of wool, to keep him warm, 
For a moment, he stood still and looked back at the 
lights of the party. He knew it would be better 
not to go back; instead, he would circle in the 
darkness, within sight of those lights, within sound 
of those voices, but alone, unseen. Yet he needed 
someone to see how well he could skate, one of his 
insubstantial friends. Suddenly, he felt his father’s 
scorn of them — that prim, athletic gentleman. 
“Your aesthetes,’’ he had said, “chow come they’re 
all so fat??? But Robin turned and skated back 
to them, 


ace were heating some kind of concoction in an 
iron pot on the fire, and he smelled cinnamon and 
cloves as: he skated up. He stopped sharply, with a 
grating. sound, just outside the circle; they all 
turned, startled, and he saw Heather draw herself 
together, as though he had been about to run her 
down. In spite of her poise and her little red 
skirt, Robin guessed at once that she did not know 
how to skate. He held out his hand with an almost 
wolfish smile. ‘“‘Come skate with me.” She pro- 
tested — “I’m waiting for some of this cider’? — 
yet she gave him her hand, limp and warm inside a 
woolen glove. He reached for her other hand and 
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crossed her arms over her skirt, pinioning her in the 
correct position. Then they started off across the ice: 

Immediately, he knew that she was not up to 
it. Her skates stuttered on the ice, and she pulled 
at his hands, pleading, “Hey, slow down!’ 

“I thought you could skate,’ he said, with de- 
lighted malice. He liked to feel her whole weight 
dragging from his hands. Oh, she was an excep- 
tional girl! 

Her little nose was very red, a sharp red beak, 
like a tropical bird’s, when she looked up at him 
and said, “You know I can’t skate or do anything 
like that worth a damn.” Then she tried to disen- 
gage her hands, peevishly, to show him she knew 
his standards were false. But he pressed the warm 
woolen gloves firmly. “Come on, Pll show you.” 

As they started off again, he half-dragging, half- 
supporting her on her chattering skates, he knew 
that she was growing angry. ‘‘Haven’t you skated 
at all before?” he asked her gaily, whereupon she 
staggered, clutched at his hands, and then, recover- 
ing herself, turned on him in fury. “Is this the kind 
of thing you take seriously?”’ she asked. 

When he saw her face, gleaming with irritation, 
Robin felt a little cowed, as he would have felt 
ordinarily, meeting her on the street. Humbly, he 
apologized, and then he released her and stepped- 
back, reached for her hands, and brought her 
toward him slowly at the end of her stiff arms. So 
they skated, facing each other, his runners cutting 
long, gradual curves over which she scratched, 
stumbling, flailing, smelling strongly of damp 
woolens; but now beginning to smile. “Yowl teach 
me yet,” she said, almost cheerfully. Finally she 
began to understand, and the scratches she made 
on the ice smoothed and lengthened. Once more he 
took her hands and crossed them over her skirt, 
and they skated together, slowly and solemnly. 

“But this is fun!’ she cried, shining up at him, 
her hair tumbled and bright under the dark fur of 
her hat. 

“Oh, I could teach you anything, | always knew 
that, he said, and he swung her in a wide are 
around the group of lights. Then he put his hands 
on her waist and pushed her backward, feeling her 
hips heave under his fingers. She looked at him 
from under her lashes. ‘‘There, that’s enough; let 
me go now,” she said. l 

He felt as though he could have skated with her 
on the black ice all night. For she was becoming 
gay and malleable as he guided her, slowly, along 
the edge of the river, where the rushes hung their 
frozen beards; farther and farther from the swarm 
of lights. She leaned away and struck out boldly 
now, and he praised her with the words his father 
had once used: “That’s the gallant one! That’s fine! 
That’s really handsome!’ 

She smiled at him, a little startled, perhaps, by his 


enthusiasm, yet touched. Finally he knew it was 
time for her to go on alone, and he undid her clutch- 
ing hands, gently but firmly. Then he stood back 
and watched her, slowly, yet with grace, waver 
alone down the ice. Her long legs in scarlet stock- 
ings and her little red skirt looked rakish; he leaned 
forward and plunged after her. 

Then, when he took her hands again, casually, 
almost possessively, he knew he could have done 
anything with her; and they began to talk. She 
told him, with little tosses of her head and sidelong 
glances of her wonderful yellow eyes, about the 
work she was doing — “Oh, it’s with a bunch of 
fakes” — allowing him, finally, to extract the fact 
that she was the head of a whole department. 
“But it’s just the art book department; there are 
four or five others,” she protested. 

“I always knew you were talented,” he said, for 
once mastering the exact degree of cynicism which 
made the compliment palatable. 

“Oh, you,” she said, “what do you care about 
talent?” And she pouted at him, deliciously. 
< “My goodness,” he said, “I’m in the talent 
game,” knowing she would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to laugh. 

“Oh, you and your old ladies and their needle- 
point!’ 

“It’s not all needlepoint. Yesterday I went out 
to Weston to see a really fine little Corot.” 

. “Yes, and tomorrow it'll be Norman Rockwell,” 
-she said recklessly. 
“You’ve decided I’m the common man,” he said. 
. “That’s the only space you have to fit me in.” 
oan o “You’ve got too much dough to be the common 
¿< man,” she declared. 
_. He laughed. “That’s what Lilly says. She main- 


-> tains I was corrupted in the cradle.” 


Lilly’s name was like a draft blowing between 
them; for a moment, Heather did not answer. Then 
she said, awkwardly, “I hear you’ve got a mighty 
fine son.” He heard the accent of her childhood, 
country-Southern, in those words, the accent she 
had long ago laid aside. 
< “Yes, he’s a big boy,” he said, rather vacantly. 
He never knew what. to say about the child. 

“Is Lilly pretty absorbed in him?” Heather 
asked, looking down at her skates. 

“Oh, a little, I guess,” he admitted, shocked that 
she had. understood so well. 

She. looked at him full in the face then and 
smiled. “I hear she’s been devoured, body and 
soul,” she said remorselessly. 

He started to reply on the same level, “Oh, you 
people are so cynical’; they could have skated on 
forever on the surface then. Instead, he looked 
down at the ice and waited. 

_ **What’s the matter?” she asked, her warm breath 
brushing his cheek. 
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Shamelessly, he turned and gave her the benefit 
of the blank, lustrous look which, a little earlier, 
he had bestowed on his son. “I suppose the whole 
thing has been hard on my vanity,” he said, with a 
laugh. 

She did not laugh with him. Instead, she clung 
more closely to-him, and her warm, supple flesh 
was applied to his side, healingly, like a poultice. 
She was all one piece, from the point of her shoulder 
to her slender, muscled thigh, and he felt her all 
one piece, warm and healing, against his side. “I’m 
so sorry to hear that,” she said, and he noticed that 
she did not sound in the least surprised. 

He let himself go. “If Pd expected this in the 
beginning — But you know, she was so gay, so 
lively, so interested in everything. And then, it’s 
not as though she was a girl when we married; 
and I thought, somehow, when you’re twenty-eight 
a baby doesn’t pop into your mind, automatically, 
as soon as you see an available man.” 

She laughed at his “available,” but her humor 
was full of pathos, and she did not loosen her hold 
on his hands. “I guess it depends a little on the 
woman,” she said. 

“But she was so lively,” he protested against her 
unspoken condescension. “I could hardly keep her 
in the house. That first year, she was in and out, 
up and down, traveling—’’ He wanted Heather 
to be enchanted by that, by the gaiety of the life 
Lilly had offered to him. For the first time, he had. 
slipped out of Boston, once a month at least, casu- 
ally, with no more thought of the hole it was. 
making in his life, in his routine, than if he had been 
going to Concord with his father. They had gone 
to New York, to Italy, and everywhere, even on. 
Beacon Street, she had danced with a clear, bright 
flame. 

He understood from the way Heather stiffened 
that this was not what she wanted to hear; not his 
happiness but his distress was charming to her. He 
caught a glimpse, then, of the labyrinth she lived 
in, where every conversation offered a thread, a 
way through devious corridors, a justification: It 
seemed strange to him that his vague, uncertain 
sadness should be spun into a long, shining justifi- 
cation for a single bed in a studio apartment and an 
icebox full of orange halves and the other sides of 
English muffins. He began to feel a little stale, and 
shamed, as though he had revealed too much. 
“After all, he said, rather gloomily and vaguely, 
“it’s not as though I didn’t want children.” 

“Tve noticed the change in you, Robin,” she said 
gravely. “These last few months, you’ve been like 
a hunted thing.” 

“Well, not hunted, so much. Just plain. bored.” 

“No. With her hand on the key, she would 
force it to turn. “No, I understand what you’ve 
been going through. A sort of moral desolation. 
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You see, I know because’? — and she looked up at 
him, with glistening lips — “because my mother 
had another baby when I was fifteen years old. My 
whole life, my existence, was canceled out, just like 

„that. So I know what you’re going through!” she 
insisted, almost fiercely. 

He stretched out his arms, cramped by her pres- 
sure, and flexed his fingers. He felt weighed down 
by her. Looking at her glistening, waiting face, he 

felt that he knew every cranny of her life; could 
imagine, even, how on Sunday mornings she washed 
her stockings and then went out to buy a special 
sausage at the Italian market. Inside the shell of 
her shining face, he thought he could see the kernel: 
‘the sullen face of the child who had crouched under 
» the organdy skirts of the dressing table. “Pm not 
sure you understand, really,” he said. 

“Why do you say that? Ido! I’ve been through 
it myself? Soon she will begin to be angry, he 
thought, but now, this instant, she would sleep 
with me to prove that she understands. 


The smell of cinnamon and cloves blew toward 
them down the wind, and Robin noticed the dark 
figures of other skaters.crossing in front of the fire. 
Suddenly, he wanted to be rid-of her, and he pried 
loose her hands, gently, as he had done once before. 
She clung to his sleeve, looking at him, confused. 
“PIH race you,” he said as he turned away, leaving 
her stranded there, and he felt the wolfish pleasure 
he had felt at the beginning. He skated off quickly, 
bending to force his way through the wind, and 
slashed a path straight to the edge of the fire. Then 
he turned and watched her coming slowly, pushing 
one foot in front of the other and swaying with her 
arms outstretched, As awkward, he thought, as a 
steel pole; and in spite of himself, he smiled. She 
saw that, and she tossed her head with a little pout 
of disdain and turned away, staggering, clashing 
her runners. Anything, he thought, to be off in the 
opposite direction! 

Smiling, quite consoled, he stripped off his gloves 
and stretched out his hands to the fire. 


CHRISTMAS IN VERMONT 


BY GEORGE ANTHONY 


All day the snow has fallen to seed 

A world gone blind. Now white the land 
Is put to bed. Dream eagerness 

Swells in a dangerous fairyland. 


A house of secrets — blue shadows climb 


The bone-gray walls — a house to hide 


A creeping witch at spells until 
At dusk the Christmas tree is lighted. 


Now the windows glitter like ladies 
Whose bright eyes. Now the crafty gnomes 
Are digging diamonds in the yard. 

The fairy queen laughs in her cradle 

And the house is all alive and ringing 

Bells to call the homeless home. 
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-N THis time of rapid change every nation, great 
or small, faces the need for adaptation. The 
United States has the supreme responsibility of 
adapting itself to the position of world leadership 


vco thrust on it by recent history, In the United King- 





are particularly subject to the changing 
cur f history. We recognize the growth of the 

- two superpowers, the United States and. the Soviet 
Union, whose development has reduced the com- 
parative military power of the United Kingdom to 
something much below what it was in the nine- 
teenth century or the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Second, we have seen a change in the whole 
composition of the British Commonwealth, a transi- 
tion from Empire to Commonwealth, a voluntary 
relaxation of rule, on a scale and of a character 
never witnessed before in history. Third, we face 
across: the Channel in Europe a new ferment and 
new developments of enormous significance, with 
the ending, as we hope to see, of age-old conti- 
“nental quarrels, and, in their stead, a new political 
and economic cohesion. 

I always remember the analogy that Sir Winston 
Churchill used to describe the peculiar position of 
Britain in world affairs. He said that we were at the 
intersecting point of three great circles, the Com- 
monwealth, North America, and Europe. These 
are the three great power groupings of the Western 

--world, and we are implicated in all of them by our 
special position and traditional relationships, con- 
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fronting us with both problems and responsibilities 
of a particular character. Our problem is to finda 
satisfactory basis of relationship with the Common-° 
wealth, with the United States, and with Europe. 


I look at this first in the economic context, as it- 
has been with economic problems that I have been © — 


mainly concerned. The economic character of the 
Commonwealth relationship is changing very rap- 
idly. The initial Ottawa concept was based on a 
system whereby the countries of the Common- 
wealth supplied the United Kingdom with raw 
materials and foodstuffs and we supplied them with 
manufactured goods in exchange... This funda- 
mental basis has been moderated with the develop- 
ment of secondary industries in Commonwealth 
countries and. the expansion of home agriculture in 
the United Kingdom, with its increasing efficiency 
and yields. The Commonwealth countries, nat- 
urally, have looked to wider world markets for their 
products as the capacity of the United Kingdom. to. 
absorb their increasing output in many commodi- 
ties, such as cereals, for example, is clearly limited. 
The impetus to freedom in world trade and to 
multilateralism given by the post-war agreements 
on tariffs and trade, such as the G.A.T.T. and the 
International Monetary Fund, has accelerated this 
process. We can expect a continuing evolution of 
the economic relationship between the Common- 
wealth countries while their financial interrelation- 
ship steadily increases in importance. The sterling 
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area system, which is about the most efficient pay- 
ments union in the world, has been of growing im- 
portance to Commonwealth countries, and this fac- 
tor, together with the significance of their access to 
development finance in London, is recognized by all 
of them. What we are seeking is ways in which to 
strengthen. Commonwealth trade and financial 
links in the changing circumstances of the present 
day. In recent weeks, for example, a £20 million 
issue has been made by the Australian government 
on the London market, and the Commonwealth 
finance ministers have agreed to consider a British 
suggestion that a systematic collation of the develop- 
ment plans and forecasts of individual Common- 
wealth countries might well reveal new opportuni- 
ties for the expansion of trade among them. 

Our economic relationships with the United 
States are of a special character and involve both 
trade and finance, The United States is now our 
largest single market in the world, and I have no 
doubt that the potential for the development of our 
sales to the United States over the next decade is 
very great indeed. But possibly even more signifi- 
cant is the interdependence of our two currencies. 
The dollar and the pound sterling provide the re- 
serve currencies of the world, and their strength, like 
their availability, is of fundamental importance to 
the economic health of the whole free world and 
to the prospects of stability and of economic growth. 
There have been many examples recently of the 
need for the managers of dollar and sterling to 
work together in every possible way, as at the time 
of the Cuban crisis or when there has been specula- 
tion in the London gold market. Their interests are 
in common, and they are interests of great im- 
portance to the whole Western world. 

Finally, there is the problem of our economic 
relationship with the new Europe. It would be idle 
to deny that we have been disappointed in our 
hopes for the establishment of a single European 
economic system. The breakdown of the recent 
negotiations in Brussels came as a blow to us and, I 
believe, to. the Western world as a whole. In the 
meantime, the European Free Trade Association is 
growing in strength and confidence, and we shall 
have to exercise effort and ingenuity over a period 
ahead to work out in the new circumstances of 1964 
the proper relationships between ourselves and our 
E.F.T.A. partners, and the European Economic 
Community. 


I HAVE so far been speaking in purely economic 
terms, but the political significance of the picture 
that I have been trying to draw is clear. Unless we 
can solve the economic problems of our participa- 
tion in these three intersecting circles, then many 
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political problems will remain. unsolved and may 
indeed be aggravated. : 

Let us take a fresh look at the Commonwealth. 
Here is an association of free countries embracing 
more than a fifth of the entire population of the 
globe, more than 600 million people, a multiracial 
association of people of every creed and color and 
background. The importance of the political co- 
hesion of the Commonwealth to the future of the 
free world cannot be exaggerated. If this great 
experiment —- and it still is an experiment — can be 
shown to be continuously successful, then we shall 
have achieved something of lasting importance for 
mankind. And political success, success in main- 
taining the political cohesion of the Commonwealth, 
depends very intimately upon our economic rela- 
tionships. Particularly with the underdeveloped 
countries of the Commonwealth, where life is lived 
so near the edge of subsistence, anything that 
clashes with their economic interest, anything that 
appears to be treating unfairly their claims to 
develop their own economies, is bound to have 
serious political repercussions as well. 

Our economic relations with the United States, 
their scale and significance, find a direct parallel in 
the political field. By reason of culture, background, 
and adherence to the ideals of freedom and. of 
democracy the relationship between our two coun- 
tries is immensely close; and as the two original 
Western members of the so-called nuclear club, we 
share in matters of defense, finance, and foreign 
policy a reciprocity and trust which are of utmost 
importance, 

In Europe economic and political factors must be 
interrelated. A strong economy is essential to a 
strong and positive foreign policy. No one listens 
very closely to a man who is going bankrupt. No 
country that cannot afford to pay for its own de- 
fense — no country, indeed, that cannot play its full 
part in aiding the developing countries of the world 
— can really hope to wield substantial and effective 
influence in world councils. 

It is for these reasons that we attach the highest 
importance to international economic organiza- 
tions such as the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank, and the G.A.T.T. We have 
made clear our determination to play our full part 
in the Kennedy round. We are producing our full 
share of the resources of the Bank. We regard the 
Fund as a particularly appropriate mechanism for 
expanding the resources that underpin world trade. 
It is the conviction of the Conservative Party that 
these three objectives — trade, more rapid develop- 
ment, and greater resources to sustain an expanding 
volume of international payments — are indispensa- 
ble and interlinked. It is fortunate that the United 
States and the United Kingdom can share to a high 
degree a common outlook on all these problems. 








Against this background I would define the main 
planks of British foreign and defense policy as fol- 
lows: first, the closest possible cooperation with the 
United States — this by reason both of the power 
of the United States and of the traditions of co- 
operation between our two countries that have been 
and are so immensely valuable; second, full par- 
ticipation in NATO and in other alliances through- 
out the world. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
United Kingdom has responsibilities on a world- 
wide scale — in the Indian Ocean and the Far 
East, for example — which other European mem- 
bers of NATO do not have to shoulder. 

Third, I believe we should retain our indepen- 
dent deterrent. I do not think it would be a good 
thing for us as a country to pass the burden of 
defending ourselves in modern conditions by mod- 
ern weapons wholly onto the shoulders of someone 
else. Alliances are essential, but independence in 
the ultimate, however inconceivable the ultimate 
may be, may tend to strengthen the basis of alliance 

rather than to weaken it. Fourth, we must always 
“consider the strain on our economy. Our ability 
to give aid overseas, our ability to maintain our 
position and maintain confidence in ourselves, and 
our willingness to defend ourselves depend very 
much on the extent to which our economy is under 
control. AH expenditures overseas, in support of 
_ policy, on defense, on aid, on propaganda, on di- 
plomacy, on trade promotion, should be regarded 
as one. But the strength of sterling is vital too, and 
the total of our overseas expenditure must in the 
i long run be limited to what we can afford. 

<o The strength of sterling and the prospects for 
_- growth without inflation in the British economy 
depend, in the Conservative view, not on more na- 
tionalization or state control, but on the cooperation 
of government, management, and unions within a 
free economy. 





T ultimate aim of our policy must clearly be 
complete disarmament and the establishment of the 
rule. of law among the nations. I am convinced 
myself that this must come about eventually. The 
dogic.of history demands it. I am confident also that 
the processes by which it is achieved, the transition 
from individual to collective self-help, and from 
that to the establishment of the concept of central 
authority and universality of law, will be very simi- 
lar to the processes that have taken place within 
individual communities. Of course, it is a far more 
difficult and complex problem on a world scale; 
and the time involved, despite the impetus given 
by the development of nuclear weapons and the 
threat of mutual destruction, must be very long. 
While we keep this ultimate objective in our minds, 
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however, it is only realistic to recognize that the 
short-term problems must be solved, often by 
means that may well, on the face of them, seem 
inconsistent with our long-term objective. Partial 
disarmament is a step.in the direction of complete 
disarmament; but. partial disarmament incom- 
pletely controlled and without inspection may in 
fact prove to be a step in the wrong direction. It is 
of the highest importance for the Western powers to 
refuse to let down their guard in circumstances 
where they cannot be sure of reciprocity. Britain 
has learned very well the lesson of 1939 that a 
country or an alliance is only attacked when it. is 
thought to be weak. 

We must build for the short term on the realities 
of power. This contingency was recognized in the 
Charter of the United Nations; it provides that. all 
nations are equal but that some, the permanent 
members of the Security Council, are “more equal 
than others.” In a way this conflicts with the con- 
cept of universal law, but any attempt to work on a 
different basis would have been doomed to failure 
and would have made progress toward our ultimate 
objective even more difficult. We must therefore 
build always on the facts of the East-West relation- 
ship. But these facts are changing, and changing 
fast. One of the difficulties for the West in dealing 
with Communist countries is the absence of public 
opinion and of individual contacts. I am sure this — 
leads us to be slow to recognize changes that take 
place within Communist societies and to suspect the 
genuineness of such changes, which may not: be.. 
justified. Clearly, Russian society is evolving quick- 
ly. I am sure that nothing can add more: to. the 
prospects of a peaceful world than improving living 
standards in the Soviet Union. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if Russian women could be allowed 
to buy Western clothes and Western cosmetics 
freely, a really substantial psychological advance 
would be made. But while Russian society is evolv- 
ing in one way, the split between Russia and China 
is evolving in a totally different manner. This- has 
developed so rapidly and so remarkably that I, for 
one, find it extremely difficult to assess the course 
that will be taken in the future relations between 
them. Yet upon Russia and China the whole pat- 
tern of relationships. between the great powers in the 
next generation will depend. 

I do not believe that the desire for world domina- 
tion is the same as it was in the earlier days of Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism. Of course, the Rus- 
sians will not miss any opportunity of advancing 
their own interests and extending their own influ- 
ence, whether against the Western powers or 
against the Chinese. But they seem more and more 
determined to strengthen their position in the 
world not so much by aggression and subversion — 
though these have not been abandoned — as by the 
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assertion of what they confidently believe: namely, 
the logical superiority of Communism over any 
“other form of human organization and its inevitable 
triumph in what Khrushchev has described as the 
peaceful struggle with capitalism. The dominant 
features of the Soviet outlook at the moment seem 
to be pride and suspicion. The Russians have an 
immense and genuine pride in their own achieve- 
ments, which we can readily understand when we 
consider how far they have come in so short a time. 
They also have a deep suspicion of the West, and 
particularly of West Germany. This suspicion — 
and, indeed, fear — is more difficult to understand 
at a time when the power of Russia is so immensely 
greater than the military strength of West Germany. 
But, understandable or not, these are the two domi- 
nant motives in the Russian mind and in Russian 
policy, and we must frame our policies on this basis. 
We must be flexible and take account of their na- 
tional pride as well as of our own. We must find 
means of reaching genuine agreements, yet realize 
that firmness will be recognized and respected as 
long as it is clear what we are being firm about and 
why. Suspicious people always look for deep and 
“dangerous motives; that is why it is essential to make 
our own motives as clear as possible at all times. 

In addition, the West must continue to carry a 
heavy burden of defense. The Russians, with their 
pride, would not understand or respect people 
who have not the pride to defend their own way of 
life. There is, as I have said, no inconsistency be- 
tween maintaining an adequate defense and the 
long-term objective of disarmament. Indeed, the 
one is necessary to the other. 

Within the defense field there is the special prob- 
lem of nuclear weapons. We hold the view that 
NATO should have a nuclear force, and at the 
meeting of the Council in Ottawa early this year, 
the view was accepted that member countries 
should assign what they could to such a force. We 
have already done so by assigning our heavy bomber 
force to NATO. This development in Ottawa was a 
British. initiative and shows our determination to 
support the growing strength of the alliance. 

At the same time we recognize the great im- 
portance of preventing the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. This is one of the main reasons for the 
significance we attach to the success of the partial 
test ban negotiations. It is surely by building on 
this important measure of agreement that we can 
hope to find practical means of preventing the 
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spread of nuclear weapons. The Conservative 
Party does not share the view that as part of the’ 
process we should abandon our independent nu- 
clear deterrent. The position of the United King- 
dom is a very special one. We have been in the 
nuclear business from the very start. Indeed, it is 
fair to say that the first work upon which nuclear- 
weapon development was based during the war was 
done by British scientists. The Prime Minister and 
the President have an understanding not to use 
nuclear weapons anywhere in the world without 
prior consultation with each other if circumstances 
permit. I do not think it would contribute to the 
general objective, any more than it would con- 
tribute to the long-term interests of the United 
Kingdom, for us to abandon our independent de- 
terrent. We have, as I say, assigned our nuclear 
forces to NATO, but we reserve our ultimate right 
to use them in our own defense if overwhelming 
reasons of national interest appear to demand this. 
The Conservative Party believes that the lessons of 
history and the responsibilities of the British gov- 
ernment fully justify this reservation. 

Underlying all this is the position of the United 
Nations. In its original constitution, with its ap- 
proach to the universal rule of law combined with 
its realistic assessment of the position of the great 
powers, the United Nations affords the most help- 
ful approach to our long-term objectives of peace 
and disarmament. I believe that this is still true. 
But one cannot fail to notice that some recent devel- 
opments in the working of the United Nations have 
been of a disturbing character. There has been an 
attempt to stretch the rules of the Charter far 
beyond what was originally intended, and, in 
particular, there have been efforts to intervene in 
the internal affairs of member countries. These 
attempts to distort the rules and to carry the 
authority of the United Nations beyond its proper 
sphere, together with a feeling from time to time 
that different standards are applied by the Assem- 
bly to the actions of different countries, cannot 
fail to give rise to disquiet. The United Nations 
cannot afford double standards, and it cannot 
afford the manipulation of its rules to suit particular 
political ends. I believe that the United States and 
the United Kingdom have once again a common 
interest in supporting the United Nations to the 
full and in ensuring that the original purposes of 
the Charter, which are in the long-term interests of 
mankind, are progressively realized. 








Plants and animals have long given evidence that they can 
keep time, but do they possess an internal biological clock, or 
are they merely responding to the cosmic rhythms of the external world? 
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Bec Ale ining things — earthlings, for short — live 

< upon a tilted planet which moves around the sun, is 
circled by the moon, and spins on its axis once in 
every twenty-four hours. Except near the poles, 


e a aa dark follow one another in regular suc- 





r. "To ike at alli is to be at the right ihe at 
the right time, and to do the right things at the 
right time. No wonder a sense of time seems to be 
built into the very substance of life itself, and living 
clocks mark off the period of the earth’s rotation. 
The question is, are the clocks real? Do living 
organisms behave in a timely way because they are 
organized to doso, or do they merely respond to the 
cosmic rhythms of the world without, reacting to 
~ dawn and dusk, solstice and equinox, and the light 
of the moon? This has been the subject of investi- 
gation and lively debate among biologists during 
the last decade. Evidence says that the clocks exist 
but leaves their nature and location in living sys- 
tems a persisting challenge to our understanding 
and ingenuity. 

The rotation of the earth, which brings alternat- 
ing day and night to most of the earth’s surface, and 
the monthly rotation of the moon around the earth 
are ready-made external clocks that could well 
serve as time signals for the regulation of various 


< activities of animals and plants. Many flowers close 


at. dusk. fireflies and bats become active at dusk, 
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birds wake at dawn. The fireworms of the West 
Indian reefs come to the surface of the sea to show 
their ethereal light and to spawn during summer 
months at forty minutes after sunset and only on the 
first few nights following the full moon, when all is 
dark. Time regulation is strikingly evident, with 
signals apparently called by the sun and the moon. 
Why look for an internal clock when none seems to 
be needed? 

Evidence that plants and animals can keep time 
without the aid of obvious external signals has been 
accumulating for many years. As long ago as 1729, 
the Parisian astronomer De Marian, who was espe- 
cially interested in the rotation of the earth about its 
axis, observed that plants maintained in constant 
darkness and at a fairly constant temperature still 
performed the regular daily, or diurnal, movements 
of their leaves, and in phase with day and night as 
though they were still exposed. This persistence of 
the light-dark rhythm in plants under experimental 
conditions of darkness has been investigated in- 
tensively in recent times. Free-wandering animals, 
however, have more diverse activities, and time 
enters their lives in many ways. In fact, the exist- 
ence of biological clocks was virtually demanded to 
account for certain aspects of the behavior of birds 
and bees. 

Until 1949 almost nothing was known concern- 
ing how birds orient themselves on long-distance 
migrations. At that time Gustav Kramer, at the 
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Max Planck Institute in Wilhelmshaven, Germany, 
observed that starlings kept in an outdoor aviary 
showed a migratory restlessness aimed in the direc- 
tion normal for migration of the starling population 
of that region. This observation of directed migra- 
tory behavior within a restricted space made possi- 
ble experimental work that could not be conducted 
with free-flying birds, and led to Kramer’s discovery 
of sun orientation in birds. Birds showed definite 
direction even in small circular cages. In addi- 
tion, they maintained direction for more than six 
hours, even though the sun had moved through 
about ninety degrees of arc. Various experiments, 
using captive birds in circular cages and involving 
mirrors to change the apparent position of the sun, 
showed ‘conclusively that the birds employed the 
sun’s position as a means for orienting to a particu- 
lar compass point, and also that in some way they 
compensated for the apparent movement of the sun 
as it rose toward the zenith. The birds behaved as 
if they had both a compass and a clock. 


Ta existence of such a time-compensated sun 
compass was shown in the same year to be present 
also in bees. This was the culmination of many 
years of investigation of bee behavior by Karl von 
Frisch in Austria. Half a century earlier the Swiss 
physician and naturalist Auguste Forel observed 
that bees visiting his breakfast table each morning 
in search of food always arrived at the same ac- 
customed time, even when no food was offered. 
Some simple experiments led him to conclude ‘‘that 
the bees remember the hours at which they had 
usually found sweets .. . and that they had a 
memory for time.” The first exact investigation of 
this time sense was made by one of von Frisch’s first 
students, using a procedure now in general practice: 
a group of foraging bees were marked individually, 
after which they were offered sugar-water at an 
artificial feeding place and always at the same time 
of day — for example, from 9:00 to 10:00 a.m. — 
and at no other. During the test period the feeding 
place remained without food all day. It was quickly 
discovered that bees can be trained to visit at any 
time of day and even several times a day if the inter- 
vals are longer than two hours. The question re- 
mained whether bees use external diurnal events as 
time signals or possess an internal living clock. 

The first efforts to find an answer consisted of 
excluding the possible effect of important environ- 
mental factors. Experimental colonies of bees were 
kept in rooms with constant illumination, tempera- 
ture, and humidity. The effect of daily rhythms of 
air ionization were eliminated with the aid of radio- 
active substances. Cosmic radiation was eliminated 
by carrying out the training and testing six hundred 
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feet belowground in the gallery of.a salt mine. In e 


all cases the punctuality of the bees remained un- 
changed. Bees hatched in an incubator which 
eliminated all rhythmic environmental changes 
throughout the peried of their development also 
showed the same punctuality. 

It seemed necessary to postulate an innate, in- 
ternal time sense. On the other hand, it was found 
to be impossible to train bees to any rhythm not 
related to a twenty-four-hour periodicity, even after 
weeks of training. It was impossible to train them 
to visit feeding stations at intervals, for example, of 
nineteen or of forty-eight hours. This was true also 
of bees hatched in incubators and never exposed to 
the twenty-four-hour cycle of earthly change, and 
experimentally exposed only to rhythms of a dif- 
ferent sort. Neither metabolic drugs nor any 
temperature change except actual cold shock af- 
fected the time accuracy. What, then, could be 
running the clock except external events? 

Scientific progress depends greatly on asking the 
right questions. The right question leads to the 
crucial experiment, which gives an unequivocal 
answer. What is required is insight and clear 
thinking. Von Frisch reasoned as follows: all ens 
vironmental phenomena that show a daily rhythm 
derive their periodicity from the rotation of the 
earth; these phenomena, such as the rise of the sun, 
occur at places of different geographical longitude 
at different times in accordance with the Real Local 
Time of each area; therefore, bees trained at a cer- 
tain geographic longitude and tested at another 
should provide a definite answer to the question 
concerning the nature of the time sense of bees; 
if the environmental phenomena are decisive, the 
bees should come to a test dish either before or after 
the twenty-four-hour period, depending upon 
whether they have been moved east or west; how- 
ever, if the punctuality is governed by an internal 
clock independent of external diurnal factors, but 
maintaining a twenty-four-hour rhythm, the bees 
should come to the food as usual, exactly twenty- 
four hours after the last feeding. 

Such was the insight, but World War II had to 
come and go and transcontinental and transoceanic 
air travel had to become general before the experi- 
ments could be made. The crucial tests were made 
in 1955, and they proved that the time sense of 
bees was essentially independent of external events. 
Bees were trained in Paris to collect sugar-water 
from 8:15 to 10:15 p.m. French Daylight Time. 
They were then flown overnight to New York and 
put to the test. In New York they came to feed at 
about 3:00 p.m. E.D.T., which was twenty-four 
hours after the last feeding, and none came between 
8:15 and 10:15 E.D.T. The reciprocal experiment, 
from New York to Paris, had comparable results. 
Both experiments were carried out in closed cham- 





bers under conditions of constant light and tem- 
perature. The internal clock is real. 

The question still remained whether in natural 
surroundings the altitude of the sun or the day- 
night alternation might affect the time orientation 
‘of bees, in addition to or in connection with the 
proved internal clock. Consequently, in 1958 bees 
were trained in Long Island to collect food between 
12:54 and 2:24 p.m. E.S.T., and were flown over- 
night to. Davis, California, a distance in longitude 
representing a difference in Real Local Time of 
three hours and fifteen minutes. The bees were 
then tested on successive days. At first they came to 
feed twenty-four hours after the last training time 
at Long Island, but they drifted later, by one and a 
half hours, each of the next two days, and half an 
hour the third day, thus stabilizing at about three 
and a half hours later altogether. The clock was 
reset to the correct local time. The conclusions, 
accordingly, are that true internal biological clocks 


exist, that they run on an approximately twenty- 


four-hour cycle, and that they can be reset or ad- 
< justed to local external twenty-four-hour cycles 
related. to the earth’s rotation. These conclusions 
have been generally accepted, though not by all 
biologists concerned with the problem. 


Maes scientists are aware that new ideas and 
points of view are present in a widespread but un- 
formulated state long before definitive work is 
; accomplished,. and. it is not unusual for several 
Nv s to start speaking more or less at the same 
time. So with the recognition of rhythms and 
clocks, In the same year that the critical experi- 
‘ments on birds and bees were reported, comparable 
work on fiddler crabs was independently conducted 
at the marine laboratory at Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts, by H. M. Webb and F. A. Brown. In this 
case the rhythms observed were those of daily 
activity and of color change, which were found to 
‘persist as regular twenty-four-hour cycles even 
under constant conditions of light and temperature 
within ‘the laboratory for many weeks. Moreover, 
the cycles were in no way disturbed when the crabs 
were transported from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. 

Fiddler crabs live on the intertidal beaches and 
are most active when the tide is low. The time of the 
tides is related to the phase of the moon, and the 
crabs have a secondary rhythm with a period cor- 
responding to the length of the lunar day. This is 
not surprising, since lunar rhythms are common 
enough in nature and range from the reproductive 
rhythms of lower animals and plants, locked to the 
phases of the moon, to the lunar periodicity in the 
menstrual cycle of the human female. Yet the 
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twenty-five-hour lunar-day cycle of fiddler crabs 
persists under controlled conditions, just as the 
twenty-four-hour solar-day cycles do, Atmospheric 
tides, produced by the moon and expressed as regu- 
lar changes in barometric pressure, could affect 
crabs even under these circumstances, and they 
have been suspected to be the controlling, timeset- 
ting agent for the lunar rhythm. Any resetting of 
the twenty-four-hour fiddler clock, however, shifts 
the lunar clock accordingly, and the one seems to be 
in some way an extension of the other. 

The most definite demonstration of the internal, 
innate nature of a biological clock was made. by 
Colin Pittendrigh in connection with the develop- 
ment of the common fruit fly, Drosophila, a famous 
creature in the annals of classical genetics. It is 
readily reared, and the flies, after passing through 
larval and pupal stages, emerge from the pupal 
case as adult flies after about seventeen days at 
ordinary room temperatures. They normally do 
so in the early morning, when, in natural circum- 
stances, conditions are relatively cool and moist. 
When reared from the egg in continuous darkness, 
the emergence of a particular batch of flies extends 
over several days and occurs at all hours. The unex- 
pected discovery was that a single flash of light 
served to start their biological clock, so that all 
finally emerged at whatever time of day the flash 
was administered, although in lots spread out over 
a number of days. Each developing fly hadits 
twenty-four-hour clock, but the clock had to be set 
in motion by an external stimulus. The other very 
important feature that the work on fruit flies showed 
even more clearly than had previous work on other 
organisms was that the biological clock is virtually 
independent of temperature changes. It keeps its 
steady, approximately twenty-four-hour rhythm 
whether the temperature is hot or cold, as any use- 
ful clock should. 

The independence of temperature is crucial. A 
clock that ran fast or slow when the temperature 
rose or fell would be of little use as a clock. The 
heartbeat is a rhythmic event of this type, and it 
may well be a measure of how fast or slow the 
living force of an animal is being spent, but it is no 
measure of cosmic time. A true clock needs to 
keep fairly constant time under the most inconstant 
conditions, which is perhaps the most outstanding 
feature of the biological clock. If the clock kept 
fully accurate twenty-four-hour time, however, that 
in itself would suggest it was run by external agents 
related to the earth’s rotation. The fact is, the 
clock keeps only approximate time, with a so-called 
free-running cycle of from twenty-three and a half 
to twenty-four and a half hours. Because the 
rhythms are only approximations to the twenty- 
four-hour period, they are customarily called 
circadian rhythms, and they generally require con- 
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tinual adjustment to the external daily cycles of the 
environment. This relatively small inaccuracy and 
the fact that the circadian rhythms can be slightly, 
though not seriously changed by temperature fluc- 
tuations are further indications that the clocks are 
truly a part of the living system. On the other hand, 
the comparative insensitivity to temperature change 
indicates that they are not linked to the ordinary 
metabolic. processes of the cell or organism, in con- 
trast to such activities as the rhythmic beat of the 
heart. The slight temperature dependence of the 
biological clock suggests that the clock operates by a 
physical rather than a chemical mechanism. 


de inquiry concerning biological clocks has, 
accordingly, shifted from whether they are exter- 
nally or internally run to the problem of their na- 
ture and location in the animal. Actual location 
of a clock has been discovered so far in only one 
creature, the common cockroach. The presence of 
a clock is shown in this animal as a daily rhythm of 
activity, with the typical attributes of time regu- 
larity and of displacement to earlier or later peaks. 
Cockroaches and all other insects have a small 
brain above the mouth region and a secondary 
brain, or ganglion, behind the mouth which gov- 
erns their activity more directly. Jane Harker of 
Cambridge University has traced the controlling 
agent for the daily increase in activity to certain 
small neurosecretory cells associated with this 
secondary, or subesophageal, ganglion which lib- 
erate chemical secretions into the blood system of 
the insect. 

When a subesophageal ganglion from a rhythmic, 
active cockroach is transplanted into the body of a 
headless, nonrhythmic individual, this second cock- 
roach shows a daily activity rhythm the same as 
that which characterized the individual from which 
the ganglion was taken. This indicates quite clearly 
that the secretory cells of the ganglion go on secret- 
ing with a circadian rhythm after all nervous con- 
nections have been broken. 

The discovery of the location and transplantabil- 
ity of a biological clock supplies us with an invalua- 
ble tool for further research. Two features of much 
significance, however, have come to light in connec- 
tion with this work: the neurosecretory clock is a 
biological clock, to be sure, but it is not the clock, 
for its rhythm and the length of time it can run by 
. itself are under the control of nerves from the true 
brain; even more surprising is the discovery that, 
whereas transplanting a neurosecretory clock into 
another cockroach does no harm if the clock of the 
donor and the host are in phase with one another, 
when they are out of phase a transplantable, ma- 
lignant tumor grows beneath the donor clock. 
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Thus, the search for the clock in the cockroach, 
although successful in one sense, has led to more 
mystery than we started with, for now we know 
there are clocks and clocks, and we have also an 
unexplained association of a clock with cancer, 

If there is a master clock, where is it? A promising 
subject for analysis is a single-celled, plant-type 
marine organism called Gonyaulax. It luminesces 
at night and photosynthesizes by day, is responsible 
for much of the northern seas’ starlike phospho- 
rescence seen on dark nights, and is suspected of 
being responsible for the fact that certain shellfish 
that directly or indirectly feed upon it are poisonous 
to man. It lives strictly according to the twenty- 
four-hour cycle of day and night, and photosyn- 
thesizes, luminesces, grows, and reproduces by divi- 
sion in a regular sequence between one dawn and 
the next. The twenty-four-hour rhythm is main- 
tained under constant conditions of light and tem- 
perature, except that in continuous dark the photo- 
synthetic process cannot occur and in continuous 
light the luminescence is suppressed. Therefore, 
neither of these two biological processes can be 
regarded as the clock, but only temporal subjects 
of the clock. 

Cell division may also be suppressed without 
inhibiting the other features of the rhythm as a 
whole. Although biological clocks are as well 
known among single-cell organisms as in larger 
forms of life, so that whatever the clock is, it is or 
can be a property of an individual cell, no one of 
the major activities of a cell appears to be the clock. 
They are subject to it. 

Perhaps something is wrong with our whole ap- 
proach. What is a clock? The original meaning of 
the word is “bell,” which is a time signaler rather 
than a time measurer. Even so, clock mechanisms 
are primarily regular oscillations of a spring or a 
pendulum, rather than cyclic processes, and it is 
now fairly generally conceded that biological clocks 
are self-sustaining oscillations of the living system, 
whether of the individual cell or of the whole or- 
ganism, and that they are part of the system and do 
not have to be learned from the environment. Their 
wide distribution throughout the living kingdom 
and their characteristic and often remarkably pre- 
cise twenty-four-hour period suggest that they 
evolved long ago, when life, as well as the earth, 
was young. 

The search for the clock as a discrete mechanism 
which the cell possesses may prove fruitless because 
the search is founded on too loose a use of language. 
Although the living cell consists of many diverse 
components about which much is known, the cell 
as a whole seems to be the unit of life, and only as a 
whole does it function. We can say much the same 
of a clock or a watch. It consists of many different 
parts, each with its particular structure and func- 
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tion, but no one part is the timekeeper, for the time- 
keeping mechanism is clearly the whole. This may 
be true also for the biological clock. The problem 
may be not what part of a cell’s known organization 
serves as a clock but what is the organization of a 
cell that makes it a clock. This is the fundamental 
problem of life — namely, the problem of biological 
organization itself, The biological clock gains more 
interest from this point of view, not less, for we may 
be forced to look in the opposite direction and, 
instead of dismantling the organism or cell, concen- 
trate on how everything is put together so that it 
does have the properties of clocks and other living 
qualities of life. Joseph Needham, of UNESCO 
and Chinese history fame, has said, “The organiza- 
tion of living systems is the problem, not the axio- 
matic starting point for biological research.” 
Whatever they may be, biological clocks are put 
to. good use: They are employed for timing the fine 
details of daily living, for regulating life according 


to the sun or the moon, and for adjusting to the 


annual succession of the seasons. The muttonbirds 


| a of the Pacific, which are a kind of shearwater, spend 


most of the year fishing, spread out over the vast 
space of the north Pacific, from the equator to the 
Bering Strait. In November of each year, however, 
they all arrive, within a few days of one another, at 
ia small island off the Australian coast, with uncanny 


accuracy in timing and direction. The greater 


-yellowlegs, which are birds that breed in northern 
Canada, fly to Patagonia for the winter and return 
in the spring — a total distance of about eighteen 
Yet the whole migration is per- 
med with such timing that their eggs all hatch in 
‘northern nests between May 26 and May 29, 
after year. 
~The lunar, or tidal, rhythm shows strongly in the 
grunion, a small fish of Californian waters, which 
breeds from February to late September, coming 
right out of the water to spawn on the southern 
Californian beaches during the times of the new and 
the full moon. Large sections of the beach are often 
covered by the silvery bodies of temporarily strand- 
ed fish, for the eggs and milt are shed into the wet 
‘sand when the fish are left at the reach of a wave. 
To be certain that the next high tide will not wash 
away the eggs, the spawning occurs only during the 
three or four nights following the full and the new 
moon, when the spring tides prevail. 

Annual migrations and monthly romances are 
spectacular but are no more important than the 
run-of-the-mill work of the daily rhythms. Even 
here they may be spectacular, and the fireflies’ 
exhibition is not the least. They start to flash at 
dusk as though dusk itself were the signal, although 
they would do so at that time had it been dark all 
day. Time to a firefly, however, means more than 
- this. Both male and female fireflies emerge from the 
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grass at dusk, and the males fly about, emitting a 
single flash at regular intervals. The female climbs 
up a blade of grass and perches there. If a male 
flashes within three or four yards, she usually re- 
sponds by flashing back. He then turns toward her, 
and each emits the regular flashing signal until the 
tryst is attained. Each species of firefly has its own 
rate of flash and none responds to another’s, so that 
miscegenation is avoided. 

Man, too, has his circadian rhythms, as do mam- 
mals as a whole. The twenty-four-hour cycle of 
peaks and lows is evident in most of the body func- 
tions — in heart rate, metabolism, blood sugar 
level, blood cell count, frequency of cell division, 
body temperature, and kidney function, not to 
mention the rhythms of sleeping and waking. The 
ability that many persons have for setting a mental 
alarm clock and waking exactly on the hour is 
almost certainly a product of the biological clock. 
So we may answer Walter De la Mare’s question, 
“why this absurd concern with clocks, my friend?’’, 
by saying that time is of the essence and that it is as 
much a quality of life to measure time and keep in 
temporal harmony with the spin of the earth and 
the moon around the sun as it is to grow in space, 
transform energy, or perpetuate its kind. 


ONE DAY 
sy JEANNETTE NICHOLS 


One day 

like no other 

Vermont 

undefined in early mists 

into which we woke 

in a tent 

my Father and I 

and moved in our damp bones 
around woodsmoke 

while the mists burned away 
and three crows flew over 
knowing everything; 


one morning like no other 

my Father with eyes full of woodsmoke and tears 
and I 

trampling Vermont’s indistinct wet grass 

saw those crows fly over 

in dry dark shapes, 

felt three 

flickering shadows 

cross our faces 

as quick as love. 























CONVERSATION 
AT THE STYX 


by DUDLEY FITTS, after the Greek 
of LUCIAN of SAMOSATA 





Lucian, who represents the last flowering of the true Attic wit, was born in Samosata, 
in Syria, and died at an advanced age in 180 a.w. He experimented brilliantly in 
almost every literary form except the epic, but most memorably in several series of 


satirical dialogues — of the Gods, of Courlesans, of the Dead. The following piece is 











the tenth of the last group, NEKRIKO! DIALOGOT. 


CHARON 
DAMASIAS 


HERMES 
KRATO 


CHARON. Pll tell you how it is. This little old 
boat of mine — well, you can see for yourselves 
what shape it’s in. Leaky, timbers all rotten, every- 
thing falling apart, and if you move an inch out of 
dead center, over she goes and there’s your voyage. 
And-here you people come, all dressed up fit to kill, 
with God knows how much baggage! Try to come 
aboard that way, and you’ll be sorry — especially 
the ones. that can’t swim. 

HERMES. ‘Then how do we get across the river 
safe? 

CHARON.. Take my advice, and drop everything 
you don’t need right here on the dock. Come 
aboard naked — although even then it’s going to be 
hard to get you all in. Look, Hermés, suppose you 
kick. out ‘anybody who tries to get on with his 
clothes and stuff. Stand over there and keep your 
eyes open. This trip is strictly for nudes. 

HERMES. OK. Well, come on, who’s first? 

MEeNtppOs.. I am. .Name’s Menippos. Here goes 
everything I own into the river, even the shirt off 
my back. DoI pass? 

HERMES. You pass. Sit down over there by the 
rudder, and watch the show. — And who is this 
handsome type? 


MENIPPOS 
A GENERAL 


CHARMOLEOS 
A PHILOSOPHER 


LAMPICHOS 
ORATOR 


CHARMOLEOS. Charmoleos of Mégara. They call 
me “Lovable Charm.’’ In life, a kiss of mine was 
worth a lot of dough. 

HERMES. They're no good here. Throw them 
away, and the lips that made them, and all that 
curly thick hair, and those pretty cheeks, and that 
simply adorable skin. There you are, sir: sitting 
pretty, back to nature. On board! — And this 
gentleman with the crimson gown and the golden 
crown and the so-black frown: your name, please? 

LAMPICHOS. Lampichos, late King of Geloi. 

HERMES. Why all that gear, O Lampichos? 

LAMPICHOS. Why not, O Hermés? Doth naked- 
ness beseem a royal king? 

HERMES. Royal thou art no more, and extremely 
dead. Come on, throw it away. 

LAMPICHOS. Behold, I cast my wealth into the 
weir. 

HERMES. And your pride, Lampichos, your con- 
tempt. They'd swamp the ferry. 

LAMPICHOs. But my crown, my splendid cloak — 
may I not keep them? 

HERMES. Not a chance. Throw them away. 

LAMPICHOS. If I must. And now that I’m stripped 
clean? 


Charan at the River Styx. Detail of Greek vase. Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1921 











HERMES. Give up your cruelty, your deaf heart, 
` your rage of vanity. 

LAMPIGHOS. Then I am naked indeed! 

HERMES. Come aboard. — Next! I mean you, 
over there, with all that meat on you. What’s your 
name? 

pamasias. Damasias. Pro athalete. 

HERMES. You look it. Oh, yes, sure; Pve watched 
you wrestle. 

paMastas. Sure you have, so you know I don’t 
_ mind being bare-ass. 

HERMES. Is that what you call it, draped in all 
that steak? Slice it off, man, slice it all off, and even 
then get into the boat one foot at a time. No, drop 
those victory garlands and press notices. 

pamasias. Naked it is, Mac, as nood as any dead 
gent present. And as thin. 

HERMES. There’s a lot to be said for losing weight. 
Come aboard.: — Who’s next? Ah, Krato! How 
does it feel. to leave everything behind — money, 
fun, the soft life, social standing, even the epitaph 
‘they put on your tomb? No more ancestors, no 
more victories, no glory, no statues with unbelieva- 
ble inscriptions; doesn’t it hurt to lose them all? 

“KRATO. I don’t like it, but so what? What else 
can I do? 

HERMES, You’re asking me? Never mind. 
You, over there, in the uniform. Why all the 
medals? 

GENERAL. Because I have done the state some 
service, Hermés. I won their battles, and they have 
honored me. 

‘HERMES. Park your medals on the ground. There 
no wars in. Hadés, General, and we don’t know 
3 ‘weapons are for. — And that majestical 
gentleman, that more than impressive Shape with 
the pensive expression and the alarming eyebrows? 
That person, T mean, with the long whiskers? 

MENIPPOS. That is a philosopher, Hermés, or you 
might call him a foolosopher. Get him undressed, 
and you'll see some laughable sights behind the 
underwear. 

HERMES, Philosopher, dephilosophize yourself, 
and. then take off your clothes. Oh, God, what 
self-esteem, what ignorance, what malice, what 
shrunken thinking, and all in one person! His 
futile investigations, his impenetrable maxims, his 
boneheaded conjectures! What a blundering 
drudge he is, what a fool, what an endless fool, 
with his dribbling little ejaculations of theory — 
yes, by God, and his tiny private comforts, his 
money, his tickling crushes, his squishy helpless 
lusts!. No, he won’t get by me like that. Take off 
your lies. Get rid of your self-complacency, that 
superior air of yours. As you stand now, you’d 
send a fifty-oar galley to the bottom. 

PHILOSOPHER. I will divest myself, if that is what 
you’re suggesting. 
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MENIPPOs. And that beard too, Hermés, that 
beard! Talk about long and thick! He could sell - 
that for upholstery and retire on the proceeds. 

HERMES. Sure. The beard must go. 

PHILOSOPHER. But I perceive no barber among 
us. 

HERMES. Cut it off with an ax, Menippos. 
the gangplank for a block. 

MENIPPOS. No, let me have a saw. 
funnier. 

HERMES. The ax will do. Good. Now that 
you’ve been disclosed, Philosopher, you look more 
like a man and smell less than a goat. 

MENIPPOS. Trim his eyebrows? 

HERMES. Good idea. The way they jut out from. 
his head, you’d think he was trying to moor himself 
somewhere. But my dear Philosopher! I do believe 
you’re crying. What, afraid of death? Come 
aboard anyway. 

MENIPPOS. He’s still clutching the heaviest bag- 
gage of all, Hermés. 

HERMES. What’s that? 

MENIPPOS. His slippery sliding tongue. He made 
good use of it on earth. 

PHILOSOPHER. Then you must give up your plain 
speaking, Menippos, your independence, your 
blessed honesty, your laughter. You were the only 
one of us philosophers that ever laughed. 

HERMES. No need to give those things up. They 
weigh nothing, and they’ll even help us on our. 
crossing. — But here we have an Orator! My dear: 
sir, you must leave behind that thesaurus of lan- 
guage — your antitheses, your similitudes, your 
colonic clausulae, your gemlike periods, your. bar- 
barisms, your solecisms, all the excess baggage of 
your tongue. 

ORATOR. Oke. 

HERMES. Then there we are! — Hawsers away, 
pull in the gangplank, up anchor, break out the 
sail! Keep an eye on the rudder, Charén. Hold 
her easy. — But you look downhearted, friends; 
especially you of the late whiskers. What’s trou- 
bling you? 

PHILOSOPHER. Sir, I was meditating on the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

MENIPPOS. He’s a liar. 
bothering him. 

HERMES. For instance? 

menippos. He hates the idea that he’ll never sit | 
down to a first-class dinner again, or sneak out at 
night to make the rounds of the whorehouses with 
his cloak up over his face, or get up early in the 
morning to cheat his students of their money with 
his so-called wisdom. That’s what’s on his mind. 

PHILOSOPHER. How about you, Menippos? I 
suppose death doesn’t bother you. 

MENIPPOs. Why should it, since death was my 
own choosing? — But while we’ve been talking, 


Use 


That will be 


It’s something else that’s 
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< haven’t you heard a noise coming from the upper 
world, as though people were shouting? 

HERMES. There is shouting, yes, and not only 
< from one place. What you hear is. a happy crowd 
of people getting together to give thanks for the 
. death of Lampichos. -The.women are taking care 
- of his. wife, and her babies are being stoned quite 
generously. by. the town boys. Somewhere else 


. `: there's a group applauding the funeral oration that 


has. been. preached in Sikyon for our friend Krato 
== here. And, yes, there’s Damasias’ mother keening 


- with the other women at her dear Damasias’ 


wake. _Menippos, Menippos, you seem to be the 
-only one who has died without stirring up some 


FULL MOON 
by TED HUGHES 


L 


emotion or other. You are really resting in peace. 

MENIPPOS, Far from it. Just wait till they've 
buried me, and you’ll hear the dogs howling and 
the buzzards creaking their wings. 

HERMES. Good man, Menippos!. — But we've 
arrived. The first thing you ghosts have to do is go 
straight to the magistrate’s court. Charén and 1 
are going back for another boatload. 

MENIPPOS. Bon voyage, Hermés! Let’s be going, 
gentlemen. What are you waiting for? Every man 
must come to judgment, and they do say that the 
punishments are striking: burning wheels, retro- 
grade stones, liver-fed vultures, all sorts of things. 
This is the place where the punishment fits the life. 


A cool small evening shrunk to a dog bark and the clank of a bucket — 


And you listening. 

A spider’s web, tense for the dew’s touch, 
A pail lifted still and brimming — mirror 
To tempt a first star to a tremor. 


Cows are going home in the lane there, looping the hedges with their warm wreaths of breath — 


A dark river of blood, many boulders, 
Balancing unspilled milk. 


- Moon, you cry suddenly, moon, moon! 


The moon has stepped back, like an artist gazing amazed at a work 


That points at him amazed. 


oA 
- The cows submerge. 


The moon has opened you wide and bright like a pond. 


The moon lifts you off the grass — 


A cat’s cradle of spider’s web, where the stars are trembling into place. 


The brimming moon looks through you and you cannot move. 


Any minute 
A bat will fly out of a cat’s ear. 
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Fron the back seat of Uncle Creason’s car, riding 
- behind my Grandfather Turner, I look at the trees 
and the red, gullied hills. This is what Uncle 
-Greason, who is driving, calls the poorest land in 
North Alabama. 

“Oh, they can’t let corn ripen on the cob around 
here before they’ve made it into whiskey,” says 
Creason, shaking his head. He drives too 
father Turner keeps telling him to slow 
down. The clay road twists like a rope, on and on 





ahead of us, over one hill after another. There are 


only the pine trees to look at here. This is Grand- 
father Turner’s forest, and for my birthday present, 
because today I’m thirteen years old, they’ve let me 
come. along with them. 

Uncle Creason’s mind jumps back to the timber. 
“Lets turn somebody loose in there and thin it out 
~~ sell off the thinnings for pulp and leave the rest 
to grow up to lumber size, like we talked about last 
year.” 

Grandfather Turner nods. He and Uncle Crea- 
son are lean, sharp-nosed men with thick dark 
eyebrows. They sit bent forward in the front seat, 
looking at the thick piny woods on either side of the 
road. 

“Al right,” says Grandfather Turner, “lets see 
the Murrays then.” He remembers me in the back 
seat. “Our cousins, George,” he says to me. “The 
Murrays?” 

“Yes, sir,” I say. “I remember.” But the mem- 
ory is very distant. I can barely remember Grandpa 
Murray, not my grandpa at all, but a distant cousin. 


<: Drawing by Thomas Hart Benton. 
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And I can barely remember the Murray boys, wear- 
ing faded overalls, coming to see us in Royal, teasing 
me, calling me “little city dude.” But now they 
would be grown men, and it would make all this — 


time that I had pot seen them or Tranda Murray, oi 


all those years, I think. 

“He'll have to show us that cave,” says Uncle 
Creason, and I have a glimpse of his eyes. He’s 
looking at me in the rearview mirror. 

Grandfather Turner turns from the timber for.a 
second to look at Uncle Creason. “Well,” says my 
grandfather reluctantly. “‘After all, George ‘is 
twelve — ” i 

“Thirteen, sir,’ I correct him. 

“Ah — oh, yes.” My grandfather turns his head 
to look at the timber again. But now the timber falls 
away to sour pastureland: We're out of the forest. 
“Well, if we must, we must,” says my grandfather. 
Something bothers him. “And — ah — we must, I 
suppose,” he says. 

“They have a cave?” But nobody answers me. 

“Slow down, Creason!: Make a right turn just 
yonder at the top of that little rise,” says my grand- 
father. But Creason has already started. slowing 
down. He makes the turn. We pass between gray 
weathered gateposts and stop in the front yard 
before a big unpainted two-story house. 

Iv’s a December day, not raining, but damp all 
the same, and not really cold, but with a chill in the 
air so that I can see my breath when we get out of 
the car. The sun is behind a shelf of bright clouds. 
The yard is red sand and white pebbles. Chickens 
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squawk and run under the porch when Uncle 
Creason reaches through the car window and 
mashes the horn a couple of times. “Hello! calls 
my Grandfather Turner. He raps on one of the 
porch posts. 

“Anybody’d live this far off the highway might as 
well live in trees,” says my Uncle Creason. Just 
then the front door swings open. Two red hounds 
come out first, shaking their ears and wagging their 
tails. After them comes Grandpa Murray, our 
cousin. He knows us right away. ‘“‘Sah-sah-sah, 
come in the house!’ he shouts. He is a tall old man 
who staggers when he walks. We go in and sit in 
cane-bottomed chairs around the warm bungalow 
stove. Grandpa Murray shivers even when he sits 
down. His white beard and mustache tremble. 
Before speaking he says, “‘Sah-sah-sah,” like a cold 
Model T engine kicking over, cranking and trying 
to start. ‘‘Sah-sah-sah, that would be a matter for 
the boys,” he says. ‘‘Sah-sah-sah, thinning those 
woods, and the boys are not here! Sah-sah, we'll go 
down to the cave and see the boys.” Grandpa Mur- 
ray stands up. 

“I was afraid of that,’ says my grandfather. 

““Sah-sah, you'd have to see the cave anyhow!” 
says Grandpa Murray. “‘Sah-sah-sah, bring my 
- hat! Sah-sah-sah, were going to the cave.” 

His daughter, Cousin Emmy, brings his hat and 
his stick. She wants to take Grandpa Murray to 
Birmingham for a visit when she and her kids go 
back home next week. She says, “I think Papa 
would like to come to Birmingham for a while, 
don’t you, Cousin Wil?” It’s strange hearing my 
grandfather called Cousin Will. 

“Sah-sah-sah, damned if VIL go!” shouts old 
Grandpa Murray. He hits the floor with his stick 
like someone scotching a snake. ‘“‘Sah-sah-sah, a 
thousand years will pass before you'll get me to 
Birmingham again!” 

His yelling doesn’t bother Cousin Emmy. She 
seems not to notice it. She is like somebody talking 
about a bad child. “I just know Papa would like 
coming to see us once he got there. Talk him into 
it, Cousin Will. You’re the only one in the whole 
family he'll listen to. It just don’t make sense for 
him to keep on hating Birmingham the way he does.” 

My grandfather has gone pale around the mouth, 
the way he always does when something makes him 
uncomfortable. Still, he promises to talk to the old 
man. ‘Talk to him over at the cave, Cousin W ill,” 
says Cousin Emmy, linking her arm with my grand- 
father’s, starting us to the front door. “Oh, me, if he 
don’t love that cave better than his own children!” 

On the way to the car I ask Grandfather what it is 
Grandpa Murray has against Birmingham. 

“He was in jail there one time,” my grandfather 
whispers. 

“What did he do?” 
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“What he’s done all his life -—— made whiskey, 
sold whiskey. That’s what he’s doing right now. I 
just hate for you to have to see anything along this 
line, George.” 

I lay my arm across my grandfather’s back and 
feel the thin bones. “Pm thirteen,” I whisper. 

“Course you are,” he says aloud. “Irs foolish of 
me not to realize it — getting up a man now.” A 
little sadness creeps into his voice. 


I GET in the back seat with Grandpa Murray, my 
grandfather gets in the front seat with Uncle Crea- 
son, and we’re pretty soon off on another winding 
road, rougher than the last one. “Not exactly the 
Bee Line Highway,” says Uncle Creason now and 
again when the ruts get hold of the car and sling it 
like a dog killing a snake. 

Grandpa Murray points out the signs, red paint 
on white boards, nailed to pine trees at every bend 
of the road. “THE CAVE,” they all say, in letters 
so crooked and squiggly I know that nobody but 
Grandpa Murray himself can have painted them. 

“Hate to be a goat trying to hunt up a meal 
around here,” says Uncle Creason, winking at me 
in the rearview mirror. 

* Sah-sah-sah, follow the main road straight ahead! 
Sah-sah-sah, all my life didn’t I dream about fixing 
up this place — oh, sah-sah, didn’t 1?” 

“STOP!” says a sign bigger than the others. 
“THE CAVE!” 

“Sah-sah-sah, whoa!’ Grandpa Murray roars, 
We hang on, Creason stomps down on the brakes, 
and we skitter sideways a few feet before we stop 
just past where the road ends in a parking lot 
graveled with burnt slate. Trucks and automobiles 
sit parked on it every whichway. We get out, cross 
the lot between the cars, and begin climbing wooden 
steps that lead up to the cave entrance, a white- 
washed plank door up on the hillside. 

Squatting there on the top step is a man in a gray 
suit with orange stripes in it. The suit’s too little 
for him, his yellow shoes are muddy, and he’s wear- 
ing no socks. He’s drinking corn whiskey out of a 
Nehi bottle. The minute we touch the top step I 
smell it. Another Nehi bottle beside him on the log 
step has a red balloon stuck over the mouth of it. 
Inside the bottle something is boiling and bubbling 
and blowing up the balloon. We stop and watch. 

“Hello there, neighbors,” says the man. He holds 
a handful of sales-tax tokens. One by one he’s bend- 
ing them double with his teeth and dropping them 
in an empty Nehi bottle. From another bottle he 
pours in a little water, and out of a lye can with a 
red devil on the label he shakes a little lye on top 
of the bent tokens. The stuff starts bubbling, and he 
caps this bottle with a green balloon and then 








pauses to sip from the bottle with his whiskey in it. 
“Sah-sah-sah, remember which bottle is which!” 
“Yeah, says the man, not looking up at Grand- 
pa Murray. “‘Here’s the only thing in the world 
tax tokens are good for.” He bends one and drops 
itinan empty bottle. He reminds me of a fisherman 
who loves to fish, the way he’s so wrapped up in 


_ what he’s doing. 


“What do you do with the balloons?” I ask him, 

“Just let °em go.” He points up. Sure enough, 
there’s a balloon high in the air over the cave, get- 
ting higher all the time. 

“I thought they tied messages on them,” says 
Uncle Creason, still looking up. “Way I heard it, 
they had the Post Office Department worried about 
the competition.” 

“Do you tie messages on them?” I ask the man. 
HAt times yes, at other times no. Ain’t thought of 
no messages today,” he says, bent down over his 
work now like a crawfish, tying off the full balloon 
with black sewing thread. He lets that one go, and 
we watch it sail up, higher than the pines, higher 


_ than the hill, on and on. Something about it makes 


a me feel funny inside, seeing the balloon go up that 


i ida vacation. 


_ Creason, who likes to brag. 
< car right down on the beach beside the sea. Never 


. way. 


“Well, PH swear,’ says Uncle Creason. “It’s 
good for you, isn’t it? Like giving your soul a Flor- 
Yes sir, that sure reminds me of 


“Wow. been there?” the man asks, minding his 


~ bottles like somebody weeding a garden, working 


faster now. 
“‘More times than I could count,” says Uncle 
“You can drive your 











even have to get out of your car — just drive up 


“and down beside the ocean all day long. Oh, sure, 


it’s a paradise.’ Daytona is Uncle Creason’s idea 
of the perfect vacation. 

“Never been there,” says the man, “but maybe 
one of these little old balloons will end up there. 
What I likè, you just never know. Anyplace the 


wind blows at, one of these little dudes is liable to 
end: up.” 


Uncle Creason squats down for a close look at 
the fizzing tokens. ‘‘Chemical reaction,” he says. 
“Yes, and I expect it’s against the law to dissolve 


` tokens,” says my grandfather. 


““Oh, Pll spit and go blind it is!’ says the man. 
“PIH guarantee you —” He caps off another bal- 
loon. “Thats half the fun, but I wish you’d look 
how this lye eats holes in a man’s shoes and britches. 
I give a good price for this suit — and now, just 
look.” 

“‘Sah-sah, the lye boils the tokens, and the hot air 
raises the balloon some way.” 

“Must be hydrogen,” I say, stooping down the 
way Uncle Creason did. 
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“Never heard it called nothing but token gas,” 
says the man. “You gents from Birmingham?” 

“‘Sah-sah-sah, not in a damn thousand years!” 

The man looks up. “Well, kiss my mother! You 
come up in a Birmingham car.” 

“Sah-sah-sah!” 

“I quit,” says the man. “You win.” 

“Doesn’t pay to say you-know-what around 
him,” says Uncle Creason, *‘the name of that place. 
He had a lamentable experience there.” 

“Pardon my gopher dust,” says the man. “I 
never meant to give him no hernia of the brain. 
Takes all kinds though, don’t it?” 

Grandpa Murray starts jabbing down his stick 
now. “‘He says ‘Birmingham’ again, PH strike 
him dead right where he squats!’ The old man 
staggers away to the cave door. waving the stick 
and muttering. 


Wars the plank door slams behind us we’re in a 
big room barely lit with pink and red lights, quiet 
as a cotton warehouse, warm, and about like I 
always thought something under the ocean ought to 
look. Besides us, there isn’t another soul in the 
place. Just a bandstand and a bar that Grandpa 
Murray herds us over to, telling all the while how 
they found a regular Indian cemetery when they 
dug up the bottom of the cave. to lay down the 
dance floor. All this time Pm wondering who the 
cars and trucks outside could belong to and where.. 
the Murray boys are, I’m also trying hard not:to 
look at the calendars back of the bar, but of course 
my eyes keep going back to them like a couple of 
magnets. They are machine-tool and steel com- 
pany calendars — naked women: fussing at little 
dogs that have just jerked off their cheesecloth 
nightgowns, naked women talking on white tele- 
phones. It’s what P’ve seen at lumber sheds and in 
the back room of a filling station, but never this 
many. Calendars cover the entire back wall of the 
bar, years and years of them. 

‘‘Sah-sah-sah, we'll have chicken fights here next 
spring.” 

‘The devil you will,” says Uncle Creason, trying, 
like me, to act like he’s not noticing the ‘calendars. 

I’m just taking a look at a calendar showing a 
tall woman holding a little towel and backed up to 
a potbellied stove when the back of the bar opens 
and out walks a pretty girl through a door not even 
the F.B.I. could of guessed was there. 

“Hi” she says, and comes around the bar. 

“Hi yourself,” says Uncle Creason. Grandpa 
Murray is still rattling on like an old car about to 
fall to pieces on a rough road, behind the bar him- 
self now, rummaging under it and paying the girl 
no more nevermind than if she was a vinegar gnat, 




















~ front steps as we came in, 
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and neither me nor Uncle Creason able to take our 
eyes off her she’s so pretty. ‘‘Sah-sah-sah, sold them 
-. all but just this here one,” Grandpa Murray’s say- 
ing. He comes up with a skull, bottom jaw gone, 
but still worth ten dollars, he says. He sets it on 
the bar, proud as punch. 

Uncle Creason winks at the girl, lights a cigarette, 
and makes like he would slip it under the skull’s 
teeth. 

“Lordy at that, says the pretty girl, leaning 
over to look at the skull. “Pve lost my date,” she 
says. “Ain't anybody seen a stripy suit with a drunk 
guy down inside it, have you? Lordy, if that ain’t 
the awfullest thang I ever saw. It’s a fake, ain’t it?”’ 

Nobody offers to tell her it’s real. She wears a 
-tight black dress and light-blue shoes and carries a 
light-blue coat, same color as the shoes, over her 
arm. 

“Well,” she says. When she straightens up she 
sees me. “‘Hi, honey. What’s your name?” 

I feel my face heat up like a Warm Morning 
stove. I tell her, but it sounds more like I’m clearing 
my throat than saying my name. 

“Well, cute,” she says. 

“There was a stripy-suit man out yonder on the 
? says my grandfather, 
taking off his hat. “He was filling balloons with 
token gas.” 

“Oh, I oughta guessed. Russell’s a regular nut 
on the balloon subject.” She looks at me. “‘If he 
was a little older, wouldn’t I make him mine? 
Hope to spit I would!’ She giggles and looks at 
me like a chicken watching a grain of corn, and I 
have to look at her hands, at her bitten fingernails 
all painted red and uneven like a little girl’s. Then 
I look at her face again. The others know what’s 
happening — that Pm standing there falling in 
love with this girl. Uncle Creason is grinning. 

“Bye, honey,” she says again. Then she’s walking 
away. 

“Bye,” I say, looking after her, and yet not want- 
ing to watch her leave because I know the men are 
watching me. It’s a relief when Grandpa Murray 
hurries us in behind the bar, through the secret 
‘door, and down a short hall to the hidden gambling 


room. It’s protected by another door with a bright 
|. light that flashes on above it when Grandpa Murray 
-. knocks on it, like Moses striking the stone, I think, 


the old man hitting the door a crack and the light 
flashing and the door finally swinging open on a 
room full of laughing women and smoke and men 


: - all gathered around tables, shooting dice. 


Here come our three cousins then, the Murray 
boys, dressed just alike in gray checked suits, hair 
slicked back, grown men now, sure enough, like 
preachers or undertakers — businessmen, I think. 
They have to feel my muscles, Cousin Roy, the old- 
est, is pushing us toward a booth in the corner when 
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my grandfather says maybe Pd rather. go outside 
and wait for them, if it’s all right. ‘“‘Why, sure,” 
says Cousin Roy. “I never thought of that.” What 
Roy means is he’s never thought about me being a 
little young to be in the gambling room. You al- 
ways have to like a cousin for speaking up that way. 
“Yes, George can wait outside,” says my grand- 
father. Cousin Roy gets me a Nehi and some pea- 
nuts first, and then back I go, down the secret hall 
to the big empty dance floor and back out the 
rough oak front door of the cave, sipping my Nehi, 
eating my peanuts. 


I. no sooner outside than I see the girl’s blue coat. 
She stands by the man in the striped suit. He’s 
holding a balloon. When she sees me she yells 
“Hil” just the same friendly way she did the first 
time. ‘‘Come here!” she says. She’s laughing. It 
comes to me that she can’t be very old — not too 
much older than me, I’m thinking. “Gimme some 
peanuts,” she says. I hand her the package. “Hey, 
Russell, want some goobers?”? He shakes his head 
no. “Here, Russell,” she says, “lets see what you 
wrote.” 

Russell has the note already tied to the balloon 
with sewing thread. She looks at the note and lets 
the balloon sail off with the note hanging under it. 

“What did it say?” I ask her, thinking how she 
can’t be too much older than me, that thought 
running and running through my head. I’m feeling 
big and grown-up — big as anybody. I’m feeling 
good. “What was on the note?” I ask again. 

“Why, nothing but Russell's name and where he 
lives at and his phone number. He hopes some old 
whore will find it and phone him up. I don’t call 
that much of a message, do you?” 

“No,” I say. 

“OK,” Russell says, as busy as the first time I 
saw him. 

“All right,” says the girl, She sits on the log 
step and takes a black address book out of her blue 
purse. “Come sit by me, hon,” she says, patting 
the place beside her, smiling at me. “Pm gonna 
write something real. Well, come on! I won’t bite 
you! Will I, Russell, will I bite him?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised at any damn thing you 
did,? Russell says pleasantly, very busy bending 
tokens in his big yellow teeth, dropping them in 
a bottle. 

“Aw, hell with you,” she says. | sit down on the 
step beside her, so close I smell her perfume, and 
little fishhooks swim into my.belly and into my 
blood too, swimming on and on into my arms and 
legs: I take a little drink and smell the orange 
smell of Nehi and then her perfume again. From 
her purse she brings out a stubby yellow pencil 


pare $ now, $y Russell says. 





with teeth marks on it. She bites it. “Now, let’s 
sée,” she says. She writes something and tears the 
little page out of the address book and hands it 
to me. “‘How’s that?” 

“U R A Sun of a bich,” it says. 

“Tt don’t mean you, hon. This is for Russell.” 
‘She takes the message and hands it to Russell. 
“Here, ape man,” she says. 

Russell looks at it. “Hey,” he says. “Hey, I like 
thata hell of a lot.” He ties the note under a white 
balloon and lets it go. “No telling where the hell 
that note will come down,” he says. “Thats better 
than putting your name and address any day! 
That’s a real message. Wouldn’t I like to see some- 
body’s face when he finds that.” 

“It was spelled wrong,” I say. I’ve said it, and 
I have to say it again. ‘‘Wasn’t spelled right,” 
I say. 

“Well, I like that,” the girl says. She sticks out 
her bottom lip. “Who am I supposed to be — Mrs. 
Doctor 1.Q, or somebody? Kiss my mother! 
What’s the damn difference to you, anyway, how 
its spelled?” 

“Anybody can see you’re just an ignorant slut,” 
Russell says in that pleasant voice of his. “‘Even he 
can see that.” 

It’s so quiet then I can hear the blood beating in 
_ my ears. She leans over, her face close to my cheek. 
_ “Am I, hon? Is that how I look to you?” 

She turns my face with her hand. “Did I hurt 
your feelings, hon? Come on now — do I look like 
a dumb slut?” 

“Got him between the rock and the hard place 
“Irs either tell a lie or give 





a take a deep breäth: “You — you’re the pret- 
“gjest girl I ever saw.” Pve said it, and it’s quiet 
again for a second. She lets go my face and turns 
away. 

“So there, Russell,” she says. “I swear, this kid’s 
so nice I could eat him!” 

‘Well, first write me another message, and you 
can tattoo him for all I care,” says Russell. He’s 
got another balloon tied off. It’s long, like a 
sausage, and green, like new willow leaves. 

She bites her pencil and then writes “JESUS 
SAVES.” She tears it out and hands it to Russell. 

“Now, what kind of message is that?” Russell 
says. ‘“There’s nothing new in that — hell, the 
whole world knows that. Why’d you have to go 
write that when the first one was so good?” 

She gives me a look. “I can spell that,” she says. 
Russell ties on the note. The green balloon takes 
off with it, spiraling up like a screw. 

“Lets have something else,” Russell says. 
“Write something good for a change, will you? 
Try and let your mind outa church, OK?” 

I try to see what it is, but she hides it under her 
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left hand. Without letting me see it, she tears it out 
of the little book and passes it to Russell. He yells. 
“Hey! If this ain’t the best thing you ever did!” 
He laughs and. stops and laughs again. “When I 
think about some dago over in. Germany or one 
of those wops out in Turkey findin’ this!’ he yells. 
He laughs and then coughs. His face goes dark 
as a plum. “Oh — oh, man alive!’ he says when 
he can stop coughing. 

“Can I see it??? Isay. 

“Ain’t you seen it? Sure.” 

But she grabs it. “He can’t see it,” she says. 

“What the hell?” says Russell. “You think he 
never saw that word before? Hell, it’s wrote on 
the wall of every public can in the world.” He 
takes the note back and ties it under the balloon. 
“Just think,” he says, ‘‘across over the ocean some- 
where in Germany this dago sees this little red 
balloon floating down to him out of heaven. He 
runs after it! He runs a goddamn mile! Garlic 
falls out of his hairy ears!” 

“Stop!” the girl yells. “I can’t stand it!’ She’s 
holding her stomach. She’s laughing so hard her 
stomach hurts. 

“Finally he-reaches it! What will it say? He 
opens it up. He’s outa breath, and here’s this 
message straight from God, or maybe even the 
President of Oklahoma!” Russell laughs and his 
face goes ripe red again. He stands up straight and 
hands the balloon over to me. “Here, kid,” he says. 
“Read it and let it rip.” 

I take it from him, but before I can get a look 
at the note the girl snatches the balloon away from 
me and lets it go herself, up and on up, with the 
note tied under it. 

“Well, I quit,’ Russell says. 
mingham.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,’ I say. The girl looks at 
Russell. Her face is pale and cold as fresh corn. 
She turns to me. 

“You understand, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,’ I say. What I feel inside 
is like a heavy wire. It bends me forward a little. 
I’m looking away from her at the torn red ground © 
and the little busted bits of rock mixed up init.» ) 

And she’s saying, “Look, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings none. Hey, I’m gonna give you a 


“This beats Bir- 


little kiss. Hear that? A kiss. Will you let me? 

Hey — - 
I shake my head. I can’t look at her. I have to i 

get away. y, 


“Honey?” she calls after me. “Hon?” cone 

**Can’t you let him alone?” says Russell. “Wanna 
kill him or something?” K 

“Hon?” But I’m walking fast, headed back to 
the cave. I want to be back inside where it’s quiet, 
back inside where I can be by myself. I don’t want 
to hear anything or know anything or see anybody. 
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Yet when I open. the door the others are just 
coming —— my grandfather and Grandpa Murray, 
my cousins and Uncle Creason. I hear my grand- 
father’s voice. “‘George’s birthday,” he’s saying. 
‘Got to get home to eat birthday cake.” 

“Birthday? Why. didn’t somebody say so?” 
Cousin Roy brings out his wallet. I see it’s a five- 
© dollar bill when he hands it to me. 

“Your birthday from the Murrays, George,” 
Cousin Roy says. “From all the Murrays,” 

‘*Sah-sah, wait a minute!” Grandpa Murray 
has caught on all of a sudden to what’s been said. 
He staggers back to the bar and comes out with 
something in a paper sack. He hands it to me. 
I feel it through the sack -— the Indian skull. 
‘‘Sah-sah-sah, and a thousand happy returns of the 
day,” says the old man. He hugs me in his cold 
shivering arms. 

Then we leave. Me with the sack, holding the 
five-dollar bill and having to go back past her now, 
not wanting to do it. I put my grandfather between 
me and the girl, so at first she doesn’t see me. 

When she does see me her mouth opens, but she 
closes it without speaking. She waves. I nod and 
look away. “Oh, me,” says a voice. It’s Russell. 

We go down the steps. When we get to the park- 
ing lot Russell yells, “Montgomery! Albuquerque, 
Arizona! Hey, Birmingham!” 

‘*Sah-sah-sah!”’ 


FIGHTING FOR ROSES 
ny MURIEL RUKEYSER 


The old man’s sons are there. They hold him. 
They've grabbed him, and now they're dragging 
him back and he’s waving his stick. -He's like an 
old bug the ants have found, with ants holding and 
dragging him. “‘Sah-sah-sah!”’ 

“Get him in the car,” says Cousin Roy. They 
open the car door and push the old man into the 
back seat. I jump in after him and sit down, still 
holding the sack and my five dollars. The door 
closes: Uncle Creason starts the car. My grand- 
father jumps in and shuts his door, and we start to 
move. ‘‘Sah-sah-sah!’’ Grandpa Murray beats the 
floorboards with his stick. ‘‘Sah-sah-sah, not in a 
damn thousand years!” 

Going out of the parking lot, we haven’t picked 
up much speed. I want to look back. I want to 
because Pl never see her again. I want to so bad 
I can’t stand it, but then, in the rearview mirror, 
I see Uncle Creason’s eyes watching me. Even 
then I think, yes, I will look back anyway, but those 
eyes of his, blue and hard as stone, hold me from it. 
Instead I look to the roadside and hunch down in 
the seat so Uncle Creason can’t see my face. I look 
at the pines sprocketing by on my side of the road. 
I think about sadness and love and then. try not to 


think about anything but the trees, putting my — 


mind on how they seem to march on and on; how 
they seem to straggle over hill after hill after hill, 
forever and ever. 


After the last freeze, in easy air, 
Once the danger is past, we cut them back severely; 
Pruning the weakest hardest, pruning for size 


Of flower, we deprived will not deprive the sturdy. 
The new shoots are preserved, the future bush 
Cut down to a couple of young dormant buds. 


But the early sun of April does not burn our lives: 
Light straight and fiery brings back the enemies. 
Claw, jaw, and crawler, all those that devour. 
We work with smoke against the robber blights, 
With copper against rust; the season fights itself 
In deep strong rich loam under swarm attacks. 


Head hidden from the wind, the power of form 

Rises among these brightnesses, thorned and blowing. 

Where they glow on the earth, water-drops tremble on them, 
Soon we must cut them back, against damage of storms. 

But those days gave us flower budded on flower, 

A moment of light achieved, deep in the air of roses. 











POLAND’S PROTEUS 


BY JAN DOHNALIK 


| The relations between Church and State in Catholic Poland have been characlerized by various degrees of tension 
since the Communists took over the government in 1947, A leading role has been played by a strange, pseudo- 
Catholic organization known as PAX, whose activities are of a religious, political, and commercial nature. 





-V Vuenever a little girl makes her First Com- 
munion in Poland and her parents present her with 
an image of the Madonna or some other religious 
: souvenir, they have to buy it from PAX, a pseudo- 


_ Catholic organization run by a former fascist leader 


‘and supported by the Communists. Likewise, 
` when a Polish housewife wants to buy a kettle or a 

‘brush, she is more likely to find one made by PAX 
than by the state-run factories. 

The history of this peculiar outfit is closely con- 
nected with the complex personality and the baf- 
fling career of its founder, Boleslaw Piasecki. Be- 
fore the war Piasecki was a young and vociferous 
leader of Falanga, a fascist and anti-Jewish Polish 
movement. He was tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
‘athletic, and looked like a perfect specimen of the 
mythical Aryan race. He and his associates of 
Falanga wore a greenish-brown shirt and a uniform 
similar to that of the German storm troopers. 

But when the Nazis invaded Poland his patriot- 
ism prevailed over his political convictions, and he 
-fought bravely against them. When Stalin attacked 
Poland from the East, the last Polish resistance col- 
lapsed, and Piasecki, like so many of his country- 
men, was taken prisoner by the Germans. He was 
released shortly afterward, thanks to an interven- 
tion on his behalf by an Italian diplomatic envoy 
who acted for the fascist Foreign Minister, Count 
“Galeazzo Ciano. 
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Then Hitler launched his attack on Russia, and: ~ 
the whole of Poland was occupied by the Nazis. 
Many Polish patriots went underground, Piasecki, 
too, formed an underground movement, which he 
called the Confederation of the Nation. Being by 
nature a lone wolf, he never joined the so-called 
Home Army, which grouped all the Polish under- 
ground movements in a kind of national front; 
and within a short time the Confederation. of the 


Nation was fighting against the Russian partisans ` 


who had been left. behind by Stalin’s retreating 
armies in the eastern provinces of Poland — un- 
derground against underground. The Germans, of 
course, knew, but as it suited their books, they 
closed their eyes. 

The fortunes of war changed, and the Red Army 
swept over Poland. Piasecki was caught again and 
charged with his antipartisan activities. A death 
sentence was expected. Instead, he was sent to jail,- 
and his stay there was very short. Exploiting to the 
full his gift of gab, his power of persuasion, and his 
natural charm, he prevailed upon the Russians not 
only to let him go free but to allow him to form an 
organization of “progressive” (that is, pro-Com- 
munist) Catholics, which he called PAX... This 
happened in 1945, with the blessing of two top 
Soviet security officers, General Ivanov and General 
Sierov. 

To complete this brief biographical sketch of 
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Boleslaw Piasecki, and before we go into the activi- 
ties of PAX, it should be mentioned that three years 
ago he was made to pay dearly for his former anti- 
Jewish attitude. His sixteen-year-old son was kid- 
napped by two men in a taxi, and a few days later 
his body was found in a cellar in the center of War- 
saw. The body bore ritual marks which made it 
quite clear that the boy was the victim of a Jewish 
vendetta. The police carried out a halfhearted in- 
vestigation which came to nothing. Through his 
newspaper, Piasecki offered a big reward to any- 
body who.could supply information, and he mobi- 
lized the whole PAX organization. Some clues were 
found and forwarded to the police, but they dropped 
the case, 

From the very beginning PAX was a puppet in 
the hands of the Communists, whose main aim 
was ‘to disrupt the Catholic front from within. 
Piasecki was the leader, and the key posts in the 
organization were occupied by former Falanga 
members, whom the Communists could easily 
blackmail into submission because of their Nazi 
record. A few priests and a few Catholic intellec- 
tuals adhered to the movement from the start, 
some because of convenience, others because they 
genuinely and naively thought that Catholicism 
and Communism could be reconciled. 

Gradually PAX became a fairly important factor 
in Polish politics. Although its leader was viewed 
with suspicion and was considered a bit of an ad- 
venturer, and although it was clear that he was 
being manipulated from behind the scenes by the 
Communists, PAX nevertheless became a kind of 
bridge between the Communist world and the 
Catholic world and a channel through which men 
of the right could hope to make their voices heard, 
even if only in a limited and controlled way. 

As for the Communists, they found it advan- 
tageous to let the PAX movement have some free- 
dom of expression and of action, or a semblance of 
it, since this allowed them to keep a check on the 
mood and the strength of the opposition. 


D URING its heyday, around 1954, PAX numbered 
among its followers about six hundred priests, 10 
percent of the Polish diocesan clergy. Many more 
were in sympathy with the movement. At a rally 
held in Warsaw. no less than one thousand priests 
were present. 

The spreading of the movement alarmed the 
Vatican, and in 1955 it issued a condemnation of 
Piasecki’s book. Essential Matters and of the PAX 
weekly paper, Today and Tomorrow. Piasecki’s con- 
duct on this occasion was very shrewd. He bowed 
to the authority of the Vatican, he withdrew his 
book from circulation, and he stopped printing 
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Today and Tomorrow. The fact that shortly after- 
ward he came out with another weekly called Orien- 
tations is just another proof of his insincerity. The 
title of the paper had changed; practically all the 
rest had remained the same. Thanks to his appar- 
ent submission to the Holy See, Piasecki managed 
to limit the damage the Vatican condemnation had 
done to PAX. A number of priests left him, but at 
least half of them remained linked to the movement 
in one way or another. 

In the meantime, the economic activies of PAX 
had kept growing. Piasecki had started with a 
publishing house which was financed by the Com- 
munist Party but had a Catholic facade, and he was 
later given a monopoly over the distribution of 
religious objects and souvenirs. Crucifixes, missals, 
chalices, rosaries, reproductions of saints and the 
Madonna were and still are produced by PAX on 
an industrial scale. PAX even makes Orthodox 
crosses which are exported to Russia. 

Little by little Piasecki started invading other 
fields. He took over small, privately run factories 
whose owners found themselves crippled by taxes 
and smothered by red tape. His strength — in the 
beginning, at least — lay in the fact that PAX was 
exempted from taxation, as it was considered: a 
cultural organization, and also in the fact. that, 
thanks to his high connections in the Party, he 
could obtain the raw materials, the machinery, and 
the permits he needed. The owners, who were liv- 
ing in constant fear of being expropriated anyhow, 
were only too glad to make a deal with PAX, and 
generally Piasecki hired them as managers of their 
own firms with a salary much higher than the 
meager profits they had been making. 

Besides printing books and making religious 
objects, PAX produces records, chemicals, plastic 
materials, kitchen and household goods, deter- 
gents, floor polish, and many other things. It has - 
no large factory, nor does it control any important 
branch of the economy. Rather it concentrates on 
sideline activities which are too small for the state 
to bother with and which the Communist economy 
planners are only too glad to forget about. Still, 
Piasecki has built a small industrial empire which 
employs nearly forty thousand people. 

While PAX had weathered the Vatican condem- 
nation with relative ease, it received a shattering 
blow from the 1956 upheaval. The Polish near- 
revolution, which coincided with the Hungarian 
uprising, saw the return to power of Gomulka and 
the victory of the liberal faction of the Polish Com- 
munist Party over the Stalinist wing. Piasecki, who 
was tied hand and foot to the official Party ma- 
chinery, made an almost fatal tactical error. He 
sided quite openly with the Stalinist faction, and 
even proclaimed his sympathies in an article en- 
titled “The Instinct of the Nation.” 





„In view of the fact that Cardinal Wyszynski had 
openly supported Gomulka, this was, to say the 
‘least, a very strange thing for a self-styled Catholic 
to do. The Catholics who supported PAX, and 
particularly the priests, who already felt a certain 
embarrassment in collaborating with. the Commu- 
nists and did so only out of expediency, were 
certainly not disposed to back the Stalinist faction 
of the Party-~.and the losing faction, for that 
matter. They abandoned Piasecki en masse. 

The 1956 upheaval was also a bad blow for Pia- 
< secki economically, since the Gomulka regime 
deprived the PAX enterprises of tax exemption. 
It looked as if the whole strange outfit were defi- 
“nitely going down the drain. 

But Piasecki’s genius for weathering storms and 
his innate ability in political intrigue and maneu- 
vering saved him. For a time he withdrew from 
the. national scene, and PAX switched from big 
politics to local politics. The business concerns 
-were kept going, and, despite taxation, they were 

¿even enlarged. Piasecki dropped the old pretense 


oF PAX’s constituting a bridge between Commu- 
nism and Catholicism and took up a new line. 


PAX, he said, had become ‘‘a factor which stimu- 
lated a constructive and patriotic participation of 
non-Party people in building socialism in Poland.” 

The role of acting as an intermediary between 


one the Church and the state was taken over by Znak 


(“the Sign’), a group of genuine Catholic intellec- 
tuals which had the support of the episcopate. 
Subsequent events have been developing in Pia- 
Ps favor. The Stalinist faction came to terms 
omulka and regained much of its political 
ice. PAX naturally benefited by this. Rela- 
tions between the state and the Church deterio- 
rated, and Znak turned out to be a failure. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, PAX crept 
back into national politics. In the 1961 elections 
three candidates from PAX were elected, while 
Znak’s representation was reduced from nine to 
five members. A few priests started cautiously 
approaching Piasecki again, and there are a dozen 
or more who. either work in the organization or 
write articles for his magazines. They are still for- 
bidden by the cardinal to write for the PAX weekly 


“paper. 
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Another sign of Piasecki’s comeback was the fact 
that a priest representing PAX, Mieczyslaw Suwala, 
was included in the Polish delegation to the Mos- 
cow World Peace Congress for Disarmament, 

During the first session of the Ecumenical Council 
Piasecki turned up in Rome ona mysterious mission. 
He stayed in a small hotel near the Piazza Navona, 
and he carefully avoided the press and the photog- 
raphers. He went around armed. with a pistol, a 
melodramatic gesture justified by the fact that he 
was supposed to be on the list of war criminals of 
the Israeli government, which could have asked the 
Italian government for his extradition. But Piasecki 
had taken precautions against this danger: his Com- 
munist friends in Warsaw had provided him with a 
diplomatic passport. 

As for the motives of his trip to Rome, two sug- 
gestions have been made: that he tried to have the 
ban of his book revoked by the Vatican; and that he 
wanted in some way to insert himself in the nego- 
tiations between the Holy See and Poland, which 
had been set in motion by the visit to Pope John of 
the Polish state councillor, the Catholic writer 
Jerzy Zawieyski. Anyway, he failed to be received 
by any outstanding Vatican personality, and he left 
without having accomplished anything. 

Lately PAX has been taking more steps forward. 
The so-called ‘‘partisan’’ faction, made up of for- 
mer members of the Communist underground, ‘has 
been gaining more influence inside the Central 
Committee of the Party since the spring of this year. 
The partisans favor a return to neo-Stalinism. 
They are strongly anti-Semitic and extreme nation- 
alists. They would also like the state to exercise 
tighter control over the Church. Piasecki has been 
skillfully taking advantage of the fight for power 
going on inside the Central Committee. Besides, 
the business side of his organization is flourishing, 
and this, of course, also helps. 

As far as his relations with the Vatican are con- 
cerned, Piasecki, after the death of John XXIII, 
sent to Rome his closest friend and the vice chair- 
man of PAX, Jerzy Hagmajer, with the task of 
trying to establish contact with the entourage of the 
new Pope, Paul VI — so far, it appears, in vain. 
But we have not heard the last of this Polish 
Proteus. 





















Booxs anp Men 


Pos of late has been aiming itself in new di- 
rections. With the disappearance from the scene, 
within the last several years, of most of the senior 
"American poets, an era has ended. Robert Frost, 
William Carlos Williams, E. E. Cummings, Theo- 
dore Roethke have died within the last eighteen 
months, and Robinson Jeffers and Wallace Stevens 
preceded them by not long. T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound have all but stopped writing. Of the vet- 
erans only Conrad Aiken, it seems, continues in the 
full strength of his poetic powers. In the mean- 
time, poets who only a year ago were thought of as 
“younger” suddenly find themselves, in their for- 
ties, the movers and shakers whom the younger 
poets look up to: Robert Lowell, Richard Wilbur, 
Howard Nemerov, Robert Duncan. 

Yet this sudden adjustment did not, of course, 
dawn yesterday. For the past decade the change 
has been in the making. One sign of it has been 
the grouping of poets into schools —- a symptom of 
unrest more than of binding alliances. Groupings 
of this kind perhaps help poets sort themselves out 
but usually confuse matters. There is only one 
Muse of Poetry, although there are many ways of 
serving her; and a traveler who had been thought 
to be a member of one camp may quietly have 
packed his tent on his shoulders and wandered 
away along the slopes of Helicon according to his 
own impulse and deepest need. Yet, symptom or 
cause, the coalescence of “groups” is a sign of seri- 
ousness, of commitment, of concern. The results of 
it are before the public. There are perhaps as many 
good American poets between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty writing just now as there have been for 
a long while. 

Like the poets of a 


generation ago, perhaps of 
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NEW POETRY 
BY PETER DAVISON 


any generation, these younger poets must challenge 
themselves to seek out a style of their own — a 
rhetoric competent to register the full range of their. 
inchoate feelings, yet one which will collect these. 
feelings into a clarity. A poet’s style is more than an 
answer to a question; it is even more than “the man 
himself? The interaction between a poet’s style 
and his subject matter is itself part of what he con- 
fronts in the world around him. How does this 
tree, this grief, this sunlight embody itself in lan- 
guage -— my language? I cannot know experience 
except through language; and if my language is 
inadequate to my experience, must I change the 
warp of my language, or must certain realms of ex- 
perience pass forever into darkness for me? This 
very dilemma can work its way into the stuff of 
poetry: the interchange between language and 
feeling, between sunlight and fog. 

Robert Lowell has spoken of the distinction be- 
tween “cooked” and “raw” poetry. Five years ago 
it was a just metaphor for the situation, but the 
distinctions have already broken down, as the best 
poets of the “raw” school have pushed farther out 
toward finding forms and styles for shaping naked 
experience and as the “cooked” poets have broken 
down the academic forms of verse and diction to 
suit the kicking, shoving demands of the world 
around them. 

Epwarp Fiep, whose first volume, STAND UP, 
FRIEND, WITH ME (Grove, $2.50), is this year’s 
Lamont Poetry Selection, shows the expansion of a 
meeting ground for taste; for his book of fanciful, 
amusing, rueful, raw poems was chosen for its 
award by a committee of the cooked. This poet has 
settled on one of the hardest solutions to the dialectic 
between language and experience: utter simplicity. 


and become bores or disappointments. 





Field’s simplicity lies as much in his rhythm as in 
his diction, and it enables him to speak freshly and 
freely. His verse runs in the rhythms of the beat 
tradition in verse, but he almost alone has attained 
a distinctive rhythm. Hear the falling cadences in 
this passage from a small poem, “The Telephone”: 
: My happiness depends on an electric appliance 

And I do not mind giving it so much credit 

With life in this city being what it is 

Each person separated from friends 

By a tangle of subways and buses 

Yes my telephone is my joy 

It tells me that Iam in the world and wanted. 


The flatness of this speech is that of a telephone 
conversation between friends, and so is the speech 
in most of this book. Yet Field gives it a turn, both 
for ironic humor and for sadness, that the lan- 
guage has not had before. The danger of this sort of 
innocence in language, of course, is playing the 
faux naif, but Field manages to avoid that trap by 
the natural sweetness of his feelings, and beneath 
their limpid surfaces his poems disclose new depths. 
~~ Three of the poems in this book are as good as 
anything I have read lately: “Graffiti,” one of the 
funniest, most romantic poems of recent years, 
which unfortunately does not bear quoting in a 
family magazine; “‘Ode to Fidel Castro,” a non- 
_. political sort of celebration, with a marvelous mock- 


heroic style; and “The Charmed Pool,” which 


tells the story of a prince who, at a charmed pool 
“swarming with lower forms of life,’’ kissed beast 
after beast, only to have them cast off their spells 
Prince 
 Charming’s fate echoes the mood and theme of 
this whole book: 


i When a man tries the charmed pool and fails 
What can he do if he doesn’t die of it? 
. Did he find the road back to where he 
came from? 
And learn like us to live from day to day 
Eating what’s to eat and making love with 
what's available? 





Te third book by. BROTHER ANTONINUS, THE 
HAZARDS OF HOLINESS (Doubleday, $2.95), is a bar- 
barous book of Christian endeavor, dominated by 
violence and yet often splendid despite its excesses. 
Brother Antoninus, a Dominican lay brother and 
an older poet than Field, has also been grouped 
with those of the beat tradition, yet he brings to his 
poems a fierce religious zeal which makes his strug- 
gles with language emblematic of his spiritual 
wrestlings. And what struggles they are! At his 
worst, Brother Antoninus grabs for the first word 
at hand — if it rolls rhetorically enough. At other 
times he reaches clear across the table for the 
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remotest words to be had: “he, the inveterate 
rapacity/Of the nerve’s conquisitional itch; she, 
the indominate rigor/Of the martyr’s faith. . . .”° 
But at his best he is perhaps alone among devo- 
tional poets today in possessing poetic fire to light 
his faith. He can recreate the dramatic moments of 
biblical confrontation, like those of Jacob with the 
Angel, of Salome and St. John, of Judith and 
Holofernes (who are described in the lines quoted 
above), or of the conversion of St. Paul. Here is 
the moment of confrontation on the road to Damas- 
cus. Note especially the last lines. 


Crash! 
A brilliance so bright 
The noon blanked black 
Overhead where the sun was: 
Intense radiance unwombed; 
One lasting flash, 
One fast unfaceable spasm. 


The horse uprearing 
Outsprung from under, 
Forked ears pronged 

On the blinding intenseness, 
The high-pawed hooves . . . 


Crash! 
The clang of fallen metal, armor 
Rang on the road, the flailed scabbard, 
That loose-sprung blade, grit-grating, 
Steel on stone. 


A passage like this shows Brother Antoninus at his 
best and worst. Words like ‘‘unfaceable,’’ “‘un- 
wombed,’’ and ‘“‘pronged’’ show how far he tries to 
stretch the language — and how the language re- 
fuses to give. But it is heartening to find a Chris- 
tian poet who can bring a terrible passion to his 
writing, particularly since such poets as Daniel 
Berrigan, S.J., have proved disappointing after a 
fine start. Brother Antoninus, in his struggle with 
the inchoate, reaches for the verb and finds his 
rhythms in incantation. Unlike other poetry of the 
San Francisco school, his rhetoric operates. on sub- 
stantial subject matter. 

On the “cooked” side of poetry, the expansion of 
technique and subject matter has been no less im- 
pressive. It may well turn out that the most in- 
fluential poetry collection of recent years was 
Robert Lowell’s Life Studies, that strangely bril- 
liant, curiously unsatisfying testimony to a change 
of direction. Published in 1959, it brought, in its 
nakedness, its matter-of-fact autobiographical scruf- 
finess, a dimension into the poetry of the East Coast 
that had been missing from its tradition since 
Ezra Pound’s work was as good as ended, lying like 
a great city in ruins. The rhythm, the tone of voice 
in Life Studies owe much to T. S. Eliot, but the sub- 
ject matter lies beyond Eliot’s pale: lust, madness, 
self-hatred, nightmare, autobiography. Poets who, 
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like Anne Sexton, W. D. Snodgrass, and FREDER- 
ICK SEIDEL, author of FINAL SOLUTIONS (Random 
House, $3.75), have followed Lowell’s lead find 
themselves.in a new, strange, unsettled country 
(“Between the unreal and the next world, stretched 
taut’) where heightened perception is its own re- 
ward, where there seems nothing reliable except 
sensation, and compassion is the ultimate, the only 
act of community. 

Final Solutions (the echo of Hitler, Eichmann, and 
the Jews must be deliberate) has in it the mutter of 
self-destruction, of self-immolation. Seidel’s re- 
markable poems will frighten you in their flirta- 
tion at the borderline between despair and mad- 
ness. They are portraits in a dramatic monologue 
form; but they have about them, too, the air of 
diagnosis (words turn up like ‘‘hebephrenic,’’ 
*‘anosognosia,”’ ‘‘pseudocyesis,’’ ‘“‘aphasia,’’ “leu- 
kotome’’): they recite agonizing symptoms without 
comment. These poems are difficult to quote from, 
since their effects accumulate. The portraits have 
wide variety: a woman psychoanalyst retired to 
live in Maine; an old Roman who dreams of a long- 
ago love and dies of a heart attack; a young soldier 
stationed in Germany; a pregnant girl whose young 
husband is dying of cancer; a Paris concierge; an 
affair in modern Rome; a young girl going mad. 
These stories sound at times like the Hardy of 
Satires of Circumstance; most often and most nearly 
they sound like Robert Lowell. They are powerful 
indeed in their probing of the recesses of character; 
yet they are cribbed, confined, by their refusal — 
or inability — to find or take a stand anywhere, 
except to say, “This is it.’ The few fleeting mo- 
ments of acceptance come with the experience of 
sensuality or else with a shrug of the shoulders: 


Coming home, 
After a rainy night in Central Park, 
Behind his old friend, his old suffering mare, 
A horse-cab driver, looking straight ahead, 
Smiles quietly, just because it is morning. 


Or, again, 


Convinced life is meaningless, 
I lack the courage of my conviction, 


a characteristic half-belief of our time. We cannot, 
I suppose, be surer of ourselves than this — at least 
Seidel’s characters cannot. 

Yet, for the uses of poetry, Seidel’s concern with 
personality is life-giving. In the years since the 
First World War poets have lost touch with the ex- 
ploration of character as a theme for poems, and 
the dramatic monologue, except in the hands of 
Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson, fell 
out of use. In the work of Frederick Seidel, once he 
has come closer to finding his balance and his iden- 
tity, a whole range of possibility is opened up. 
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In James Merritu’s third book, WATER STREET 
(Atheneum, cloth $3.95; paper $1.65), we fird 
poems that, unlike those of Brother. Antoninus or 
Seidel, do not so much grapple with reality as dis- 
guise it. Merrill is an intensely visual poet, but his 
visual sensations come as from trick mirrors, 
prisms, colored glass, moving pictures, all the arti- 
fices of optics. His feelings, his views of himself are 
“Tilumined as in dreams.” ‘Everything is cryptic, 
crystal-queer.’’? Any simple thing is freaked out in 
forty kaleidoscopic disguises. Yet Merrill, unlike 
some visual poets, is by no means deaf to sounds, 
either in sensation or in verse. In a poem about the 
mixed memories called up by silent home movies, 
he writes with a perfect command of sound: 


My mother’s lamp once out. 
I press a different switch: 

A field within the dim 
White screen ignites, 
Vibrating to the rapt 
Mechanical racket 

Of a real noon field’s 
Crickets and gnats. 


He is a baffling poet; has always been. With all 
the versatility of his poetic style, Merrill has never 
used the punctuations of stanzaic form effectively 
to his purposes; has never, more important, used 
punctuation itself as a way of clarifying, but only 
as a further disguise. Yet his glittering rhymes, the 
effortless subtleties of his free-verse poems, the plays 
of sound against sense — all these make up the 
repertoire of a gifted artist. The disguises of this 
poet are rich and varied indeed, but for Merrill, 
perhaps, there would be more enterprise in walking 
naked. As he says himself, 


Goodness, how tired one grows 
Just looking through a prism: 
Allegory, symbolism. 

I’ve tried, Lord knows, 


To keep from seeing double, 
Blushed for whenever I did, 
Prayed like a boy my cheek be hid 
By manly stubble. 


May Swenson, on the other hand, is a poet who 
sees singly, and she is, to my personal taste, one of 
the most ingenious and delightful younger poets 
writing today (TO MIX WITH TIME: NEW AND SE- 
LECTED POEMS, Scribner’s, cloth $3.50; paper $1.45). 
She has, at any rate, probably the best eye for 
nature. What does she not see? A snake: 


Mud-and-silver-licked, his length — a 
single spastic muscle — 
slid over stones and twigs to a snuggle 
of roots, and hid. 


i 





Autumn: 


Then hearse-horns 


of macabre crows 
sweep over; gibbet-masks 
they cut on blue. I wade in husks, 
-in broken shafts of arrows. 


-A bird; 
And a grackle, fåt as burgundy,” 
gurgles on-a limb. 
His bottle-glossy feathers 
shrug off the wind. 
Acat: 


Not a hair 
_ in the gap of his ear moves. 
His clay. gaze stays steady. 


Her attention: to. nature gives May Swenson’s 
poems a directness of gaze that is sometimes lacking 
ier she turns to other, apparently broader sub- 
ts. She needs, perhaps, the concreteness of things 
close at hand in order to see deeply; it is as though 
_ language, in her hands, responded naturally only to 
the actual and palpable. She has a staggering 
poetic equipment: visual acuity, a sense of form, a 

hythm and the colloquial. Among her 
poems here are too many with high preten- 
the shapes of arrows or zigzags or earth- 
quakes, dealing with the Scheme of Things. A 
series, of travel poems — with the exception of one 
bullfight —- strikes. me as terribly. self- 
as though someone had been Taking 
en if, in her straining for fresh ways of 
gs, this poet’s sureness sometimes deserts 




























her, she just cannot go wrong with her nature 
poems. They are seen; the husks and kernels of 
nature are there. And sometimes, at moments of 
great simplicity, her poems go almost as far in elo- 
quence as poems can — as in a favorite of mine 
called ‘‘Question’’: 


Body my house 

my horse my hound 
what will I do 
when you are fallen 


Where will I sleep 
How will I ride 
What will T hunt 


Where can I go 
without my mount 
all eager and quick 
How will I know 

in thicket ahead 

is danger or treasure 
when Body my good 
bright dog is dead 


How will it be 

to lie in the sky 
without roof or door 
and wind for an eye 


With cloud for shift 
how will I hide? 


A poem like this, in its simple lyricism, makes us 
forget all questions about the direction of poetry, 
about schools and generations. It is, after all, a. 
song; and songs hold their own secrets. This one 
may hold the secret of long life. 
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WHAT BERLIN MEANS 


By LUCIUS D. CLAY 


A native of Georgia who graduated from West Point in 1918, GENERAL Lucius. D. 
Cray was the mililary governor of Germany and the commander in chief of the 
- United States forces in Europe during the critical years immediately after the war. 
: From his experience and from the observation gained on his mission to Berlin in 


1961 he has drawn this assessment of what Berlin means to West Germany and lo us 


I, PUBLISHING a supplement on ‘“‘Berlin: The 
Broken City,” the Atlantic is performing a timely 
lic service. Obviously, an understanding of the 
conditions which prevail today is essential to any 
‘examination of the future of Berlin. For, after fif- 
‘teen years, the Berlin problem remains with us, still 
unresolved and still a challenge to the future of 
Europe. 

When the European Advisory Commission estab- 
lished the areas of occupation in the spring of 1944, 
it did not anticipate that the Soviet zone of occu- 
‘pation would split off from the rest of Germany, 
nor did the heads of the three governments when 
they approved the proposals of the commission at 
Yalta. Berlin was to be the seat of the Allied Con- 
trol Council, which was to govern all of Germany 
until this responsibility could be returned to an 
elected German government. It is doubtful if even 
the Soviet government then had in mind the 
establishment of a separate government for East 
Germany. 

However, when the allied armies were hastily 
demobilized, the Soviet government maintained its 
armies intact in Central Europe. It soon found that 
the threat of force represented by these armies made 
it possible for the Communists to take over, one by 
one, all of the governments of Eastern Europe. 





THE 





This, in turn, led to the establishment of a Com- 
munist government in East Germany, and to ulti- 
mate division of Germany. This division. of Ger- 
many was undoubtedly accelerated by the accepte. 
ance in principle by the Western allies at Yalta of — 
the transfer of certain lands in eastern Poland to the 
Soviet republic, with compensation to be provided 
to Poland from land in East Germany. However, ~ 
the eastern boundary was not fixed at Yalta, or at 
Potsdam, as the Western allies insisted that this 
boundary could only be fixed with the signing of a 
peace treaty with a new and representative German 
government. Therefore, the Soviet government, in 
establishing the Oder-Neisse line as the western 
boundary of Poland, was acting alone. The expul- 
sion of the German. population in this area, which 
led to a mass migration to West Germany, created a` 
lasting political problem in West Germany, where 
the refugees still expect to return to their homes. 

As the division of Germany became a recognized 
fact, it was evident that Berlin had become an en- 
clave behind the Iron Curtain, although it still re- 
mained under quadripartite allied control. When 
the effort to establish a common currency for Ger- 
many as a whole failed, the Western allies pro- 
ceeded to establish a currency for West Germany. 
The Soviet military government countered with a 
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new currency for East Germany, which also be- 
came the currency for the area of Berlin under its 
control. Four-power government of Berlin had 
come to anend. The introduction of West German 
currency into West Berlin was used as the excuse 
for the Soviet blockade, which was imposed in June, 
1948. However, it was clear that the real purpose 
of the blockade was to drive the Western allies out 
of Berlin and to create doubt throughout Western 
Europe of the intent of the United States to remain 
in Europe, which, without this security, would 
have been subjected to the pressures which caused 
Eastern Europe to fall into Communist hands. 

When we met the blockade with an airlift which 
could be stopped only by act of war, the Soviet 
government was unwilling to take this risk, and thus 
the blockade, which had failed, was lifted in May, 
1949.. It had done much to convince the peoples of 
Western Europe that the Communist design to 
take over Europe could be stopped. 

Fortunately, too, we had realized in 1947 that 
the economic rehabilitation of Western Europe was 
essential to checking Communist political penetra- 
tion. With this realization came the political ma- 
turity to embark on a program of financial and 
economic aid which gave immediate hope to the 
-~ peoples of Western Europe. As further evidence of 
our sincerity, we joined in the formation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a collective 
defense against Communism. 

Concurrently, the Western allies recognized the 
Federal Republic of Germany and conveyed to 
it a substantial measure of sovereignty. Subse- 
quently, it was granted full sovereignty and ac- 
cepted as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. While Berlin had been included in 
the Basic Law of the Federal Republic as one of 
its states, the allies approved this law only in the 
understanding that Berlin was not immediately to 
become such a state, and that its representatives to 
the national parliament would be primarily observ- 
érs. This action was taken to protect the special 
agreements which guaranteed the right of the allies 
to remain in Berlin. However, even though Berlin 
remained under allied control, the adoption of a 
common.currency had tied its economy to the 
economy of West Germany. While West Berlin 
lagged somewhat behind the Federal Republic in 
its rate of economic recovery, with assistance in the 
form of tax concessions and subsidies from West 
Germany it also made rapid progress. Today there 
is full employment in West Berlin, which has estab- 
lished itself as a major industrial city — the largest 
between Paris and Moscow. It is, indeed, the show- 
place of freedom behind the Iron Curtain. 

As West Berlin grew in prosperity, the Soviet 
government, pressed by the Warsaw Pact countries 
and by East Germany, threatened again and again 
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to sign a separate peace treaty with East Germany, 
under which the rights exercised by the allied pow-- 
ers under agreements with the Soviet government 
would be canceled. Thus, the Western powers 
would be forced to negotiate new arrangements for 
access to Berlin with the East German regime. 
Moreover, as Ulbricht increased his efforts to estab- 
lish a police state, the increased flow of refugees 
through Berlin to West Germany became a serious 
threat to the East German economy. To survive, 
Ulbricht had to close this avenue of escape. And so, 
on August 13, 1961, the East German government, 
obviously with Soviet backing, erected a wall 
through the heart of Berlin. That this separated 
thousands of families and cut off thousands of work- 
ers in East Berlin from their jobs in West Berlin 
meant nothing to a ruthless regime which could 
survive only as a police state. The regime was con- 
fident, too, that the Wall would create fear and 
confusion in Europe. The Communist leaders did 
not believe that a walled-in West Berlin could sur- 
vive and expected many of its people to seek safety 
in West Germany, leaving a hollow shell behind 
them. 

However, neither the Wall nor the harassments 
which followed accomplished these purposes. The 
Western allies met the threats to their right of ac- 
cess with sufficient show of force to convince the 
West Berliners of their determination. The people 
of the walled-in city, recovering from the initial 
shock of the Wall, realized anew that their city must 
continue to grow and prosper as a symbol of hope 
to their countrymen in East Germany and to all 
enslaved peoples everywhere. The initial exodus of 
people and capital stopped. There was a renewal 
of the firm resolution of its citizens not only to keep 
their city as an important industrial center, but 
also to make it the cultural and educational capital 
of Germany. 

The maintenance of the independence of West 
Berlin has become a symbol of the determination of 
free peoples everywhere to protect freedom against 
aggression; a symbol, indeed, of the determination 
of the United States to remain in Europe until there 
is a settlement of the European problem. It is as 
true today as it was in 1948 that an allied with- 
drawal from West Berlin would destroy the confi- 
dence of free peoples everywhere and would encour- 
age further Communist aggression in many parts of 
the world. 


Wax, then, is the .uture of Berlin? Certainly, a 
divided Berlin, split by a wall, with West Berlin. 
more than one hundred miles from the Federal 
Republic, is unnatural. And yet, so is the division 
of Germany into two parts; particularly as long 
as the peoples in both parts want to be reunited, 













There can be no lasting political settlement of the 
‘Berlin problem as long as there is a divided Ger- 
many, any more than long and lasting peace looks 
possible for Europe until the question of German 
unity has been fully resolved. Many times in history 
efforts have been made to divide peoples who want- 
ed to be united; and usually in the course of history 
this reunion has taken place. 

For any final solution of the Berlin problem there 
has to be created in Europe an atmosphere in 
which the unification of Germany is recognized to 
be in the best interests of a lasting peace. Then, a 
united Berlin could once more become the capital 
of a reunited Germany. Certainly, this question 
involves many other factors, including the settle- 
ment of the final boundary of East Germany, the 
kind of government which would be established for 
a united Germany, and the part which such a Ger- 
many would play in the Europe of tomorrow. 

No one can foresee the settlement of this problem 
in the immediate future. The enthusiasm of the 
individual Western European countries for a reuni- 
fied and larger Germany is doubtful, and this does 
not add to the prospect for a successful negotiation 
with the Soviet government on the conditions for 
reunification. Thus, the real question is, What is 
the future of West Berlin, separated from the Fed- 
„eral Republic, surrounded by a wall, with no hinter- 
‘fand of its own, and vulnerable always to harassing 
attacks against its access routes? 

Interestingly, for some years after the lifting of 
the blockade there was no division between the two 
Berlins. Thousands of the residents of East Berlin 


moved daily back and forth to work in West Berlin, 


` and the residents of both sides moved back and 
= forth to attend opera, theaters, and other recrea- 
tional activities. If such communication could be 
restored, it would ease materially the tensions in 
West Berlin. On the other hand, if it led to a further 
migration from East Germany, neither the allies 
nor the West Germans could refuse to accept politi- 
cal refugees arriving in West Berlin seeking trans- 
portation to West Germany. However, if there is 
any real sincerity in the Soviet desire to create bet- 
ter relations with the West, some reasonable means 
for Berliners to travel back and forth between East 
and West Berlin might be arranged. If this could be 
done, and further harassing actions threatening 
access routes were stopped, there would cease to be 
an immediate Berlin problem. 
Of course, allied soldiers must remain in Berlin, 
ere, by their presence, they guarantee security. 
- Their removal could destroy the morale of West 
Berlin and the confidence of its people in the deter- 


= mination of the West. As long as these soldiers 


remain, the citizens of West Berlin go about their 
daily tasks, confident of their security and resolved 
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to keep their city a vital place in which to live. 
Progress in the rebuilding of West Berlin has been 
remarkable. Substantially destroyed by bombing, 
with much of the industry which remained after 
the bombing removed to Communist countries, 
Berlin, which had depended in large part for its 
existence on government employees, had to build 
for itself a new economy. Favored by tax laws 
designed to spur the growth of industry, it has 
now built an industry which not only provides 
full employment for its citizens but is attracting 
some young people from the Federal Republic. 
It is a city of lakes and parks which provide oppor- 
tunities for recreation and prevent the claustro- 
phobia which might otherwise destroy its morale. 
Still, a city must have more than industry to live. 
Since West Berlin is no longer the capital of Ger- 
many, or, indeed, politically a part of West Ger- 
many, it has had to establish other goals. It has 
made a conscientious effort to become the major 
educational and cultural center of Germany. Its 
Free University, founded by faculties and students 
unwilling to accept the type of education offered 
by the Communist-dominated Berlin University, 
has become one of the great universities of the world. 
It has maintained the reputation of its great Tech- 
nical University and has added many other educa- 
tional activities. It has built a modern opera 


house for its excellent opera company and is com: 


pleting a magnificent building for its famous phil- 

harmonic orchestra. Encouragements and induce- 

ments are offered to those who would study. opera, 

music, and indeed all of the arts, and increasing 
numbers of visitors are attracted each year to the- 
many new offerings which West Berlin has to make 

in the cultural field. 

Its leaders are conscious of the need to further 
these efforts and to attract to West Berlin. inter- 
national visitors and meetings. It is possible to 
visit West Berlin and to see it as a normal, pros- 
perous city, except that sooner or later contact 
must be made with the grim Wall which divides 
the city into two parts. It is only then that the 
determination and willpower of the Berliners are 
fully recognized. It is only then that their courage 
in taking a stand for freedom is recognized as 
deserving the firm protection of the West so that 
their city may survive. 

That there can be any permanent solution for 
Berlin until there is a general settlement of the 
European problem and of the state boundaries of 
Germany is wishful thinking. That the people of 
West Berlin are prepared to continue to keep their 
city alive until such a solution is reached has been 
demonstrated over fifteen years. As long as they 
have confidence in the Western world, they will 
not fail. We cannot fail them. 











THE 
TEXTBOOK 
FACTORY 


by Helmut Roske 





Until a year ago, Hemor Roske was one of the department heads in the Volk und Wissen publishing 


company in East Berlin. This firm specializes in textbook publishing. The following vivid account! 


shows the many ways in which knowledge can be twisted and distorted to fit the prevailing Party line. 


O. tHE leveled rubble patch of the former 
Spittelmarkt (“Hospital Market’), once a land- 
mark in the heart of the old Berlin, there stands 
today a huge gray stone building, six stories high, 
with long corridors and innumerable editorial 
offices; this is the home of the Volk und Wissen 
_ (People and Knowledge’’) publishing house, 
which manufactures all the textbooks used in East 
`: Germany and is the largest textbook factory in 
- Europe. Here the three R’s, the sciences, and the 
humanities. for all grades are packaged in book 
form well. adulterated with Communist propa- 
ganda; here everything to be learned by millions 
of children and adolescents in the East zone and 
throughout. East. Germany is first examined and 
corrected, then expanded, and finally approved in 
accordance with the political doctrine. The re- 
visions of these texts go on year after year in an 
atmosphere of suspicion emphasized by the fact 
that a detachment of the People’s Policemen has 
long been quartered on the ground floor. 

At 7:45 a.m. a shrill school bell sounds the start 
of the workday, and shortly before this the four 
hundred employees have trooped out of the subway 
and up the stairs to their desks. Here comes a young 
editor, who will be nameless, who has been work- 
ing only a few months. After finishing his studies, 
he spent a year teaching. Now he is editing his first 
manuscripts. He has already had his first taste of 
author-editor relationships, and is discovering to 
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his astonishment just what it means to officiate in 
this publishing house. He, not the author, is the 
chief cog in the textbook process. Instructors and 
professors who only yesterday were his teachers 
must now accept his written instructions, suggested 
changes, and general directives. The manuscript, 
although it may have been written by an expert, 
serves only as a kind of factual substratum; where 
it fails to tally with the official Party line, the text 
must be altered — once, twice, a dozen times. Here 
the “house rule” is the law; and. the realization that 
the finished product will eventually be printed in 
thousands of copies, and that each sentence will be 
taught and memorized as authoritative dogma, is 
enough to make a young editor’s head swell. 

Now over the Gertrude Bridge comes a black car 
with an elongated hood — one of those EMW’s 
(Eisenach Motorwerke) reserved for Party officials. 
The driver is “Professor” Becher, the Pedagogical 
Director of the publishing house, who is privately 
and contemptuously. referred to as the “Profi.” 
The Party promoted him to his “‘professorship,” and 
he signs even the smallest, most trifling office memo 
“Prof. Becher.” In reality, he is a former East 
Berlin high school counselor who was expelled 
from the Party’s ruling circle and kicked upstairs 
with the rank of ‘‘Pedagogical Director.” 

A Party administrator incarnate, Professor 
Becher has remained a stiff dogmatist, ever at log- 
gerheads with those who have to deal with the 





kinds of knowledge which simply will not yield to 
ideology. His one aim in his new post is to solve all 
problems single-handedly, with little regard for the 
factual knowledge involved, and this has further 
alienated his old Party comrades as well as the em- 
pleyees in the factory. So, when Comrade Pro- 
fessor Becher steps out of his car in the morning, 
he is greeted perfunctorily by most, coldly by a 
few. 

Now the professional specialists of long standing 
begin turning up — the old foxes who listen to the 
young editor’s enthusiasm with a wariness born of 
wide experience. They know all the tricks of the 
trade and are the real pillars of the publishing 

_ house, for only they have acquired sufficient experi- 
ence and competence to be able to steer an author’s 
"manuscript through the shoals of the ever-shifting 
-Party line. They are pedagogic specialists who have 
been shorn of all illusions and who wax cynical 
each time they hear talk of the great new goals set 
up for the socialist education of the young. They 
do not believe in the radiant future promised by the 
textbooks in a pseudoscientific jargon. These old 
hands are at once the mainstay of production and 
an insurmountable obstacle. They do not let the 
Party functionaries get away with the more out- 
rageous political impositions. Most of them, in 
subtle. ways, combat the restrictive taboos, water 
` down the political content, and take liberties within 

the all too narrow rules of speech. 


L tae German Democratic Republic — the 
-D.D.R., as it is more simply called — there is a 
tendency to divide people up into officially desig- 
nated groups: some will be designated to teach, 
others to administer; some will be comrades of the 
SED or, conversely, noncomrades (Nichtgenosse). 
People speak of a “habitation community” ( Wohn- 
gemeinschaft), an ‘“‘editorial collective,’ a union 
group, a work brigade. Seldom are these voluntary 
associations. The official groups, the running of 
which is entrusted to so-called ‘reliable’? comrades, 
are simply compulsion structures through which 
the Party forces its hold upon the population. 
But in. the underground, where the individual 
reveals his real sentiments and behavior, natural 
groups are formed, and this is as true in the publish- 
ing house as anywhere else in the zone. Comrades 
who develop a high degree of skepticism toward the 
Party tend to drift together spontaneously. These 
groups — usually small — may be marked by a 
general tone of irony and humor or by a tendency 
toward open discussion; above all, they are distin- 
guished by an absence of that oppressive fear, indig- 
nation, and climate of terror which typify the 
compulsory organizations. They alone make the 
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hardships of collective life endurable, and if it were 
not for membership in one of these “unofficial” 
groups, the individual would become a prisoner in 
a large enterprise. 

It is impossible to appreciate the spiritual terror 
reigning in the D.D.R. unless one understands how 
these interhuman relationships, so important for 
people employed in the professions, are constantly 
tracked down by Party sleuths, infiltrated by ‘‘re- 
liable” comrades, and rendered politically suspect. 
Three or four people cannot converse or even lunch 
together occasionally without having watchful 
comrades scent a hostile gathering. When such 
suspicion is intensified the morale at work deterio- 
rates, output drops, and the quotas, utopian to begin 
with, grow even more impossible. To combat this 
strain on morale the SED places its hope in spe- 
cialists who have a gift for leadership and who can 
arouse the enthusiasm of the socialist worker. “Wie 
die Leitung, so die Leistung” —‘‘As leadership goes, 
so goes output’? — the slogan says. 

Such a leader was Heinz Frankiewicz, one of the 
foremost administrators in Volk und Wissen, No 
one who has known him would question his capac- 
ity. A member of the Party, Frankiewicz directed 
Department Six of the publishing house, with its 
six editors, each responsible for a subsection, and 
some forty subordinates. That Frankiewicz could 
produce the kind of fruitful work so seldom found in 
the D.D.R. is a tribute to his genuine ability. He 
lacked the dogmatic severity of the arrogant offi- 
cials, and he did not underestimate the scientific 
disciplines. Like every intelligent functionary, he 
had a highly equivocal attitude toward ‘‘the highest 
of the sciences’? — that is, toward ideology and 
political doctrine. At the outset he got on well with 
his editors, winking as he tossed off bold political 
slogans during closed-door discussions. He did 
allow spontaneous associations, maintained: a cor- 
dial atmosphere, and trained his department me- 
thodically, giving close attention to the qualitative 
and stylistic improvement of the books. Lip service 
to ideology was paid with a few flourishes in the 
preface, in the opening pages of each chapter, and 
in the conclusion, but that was all. 

As a department chief, however, Frankiewicz 
also frequently conferred with functionaries from 
the Volksbildungsministerium (“People’s Education 
Ministry”). Brimful of ideas, a brilliant talker, a 
mine of original suggestions, he inevitably aroused 
fresh hopes for the spirited revision of the textbooks 
put out by his department. These expectations he 
could not afford to disappoint, for it was his wish to 
be an innovator in East German teaching methods, 
a promising official in the eyes of the Party as well 
as a tolerant and respected colleague of the senior 
editors and the staff. 

Bit by bit, however, his editors were required to 
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water down the strictly scientific exposition of nat- 
ural laws, twisting their presentations more and 
more toward political ends. It was no longer suffi- 
cient for students to be taught that hydrogen and 
oxygen ions join together under certain conditions 
to form water. The chemical law had to demon- 
strate that a special link existed between the social- 
ist and nature. ‘Study science, then you will be 
almighty!’ Laboratory experiments, instead of il- 
lustrating a particular theory, must be used to instill 
faith in science and to exploit the naive astonish- 
ment of youth. “You see, you dominate nature! 
This. is what socialism offers: it understands every- 
thing, it can do everything, it gives everything. So 
believe in it, and do everything the Party says!” 

‘Now, the few elementary examples needed in a 
high school textbook are neither highly sophis- 
ticated nor a scientific premise for a political sys- 
tem. The editors protested but were overriden by 
Frankiewicz. Thenceforth all attempts to square 
the text with the truth were abandoned. Philo- 
sophical affirmations, political opinions, economic 
arguments, theories of considerable complexity had 
to be dressed up in sweeping generalizations and 
linked to elementary bits of knowledge in order to 
dazzle students with the phantom masquerading of 
the Communist superman lording it over nature, 
technology, history, society — a superman who, far 
from being subject to law, lays down the law to the 
world, 


Encre would summon an editorial group to 
a private session in his office, start by being friendly 
and sympathetic, and then suddenly begin to tear a 
finished manuscript into ribbons. The editors 
would listen in silence while he read out a perfectly 
correct sentence from the text and then proceeded 
to smother it beneath a mountain of objections. 
For instance, he would read: ‘“‘ ‘Because the German 
Democratic Republic is poor in hard coal resources, 
soft coal is used here in great quantities.” This is 
what you have written,” he would say, “and let me 
quote further. ‘Soft coal contains a high water 
content, very little hydrogen, and its heat potential 
is limited.’ This kind of thing could be found in any 
book, even in a capitalistic one. And what is the 
student supposed to infer? That the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is weak? That we are unable to 
build-up any industry, or what? Teaching material 
must serve to instill patriotic feelings and political 
conviction. A textbook like this might just as well 
be published in West Germany. It is false and 
useless.” 

It had originally been a matter of pride with 
Frankiewicz to get books published under license 
in the Federal Republic. Now, however, he said: 
“We are political beings and are educating young 
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Communists. Where is there anything here about 
the Ruhr barons? Where is there anything about 
the warmongering monopolies in West Germany? 
Why are the tables for water content in soft and 
hard coal placed right next to each other? So that 
the student can instantly compare them? Why 
don’t you take the tables breaking down the coal 
content into chemical elements? Use the tables in 
which water doesn’t appear and which build up 
a more favorable picture. It all sounds different 
when you say, ‘The German Democratic Republic 
has the greatest soft coal output in the world.’ Then 
list the collectivized enterprises we have treating 
soft coal. Show pictures of the works. Quote 
figures from the plan, describe the activists in these 
various concerns !”? 

“But this is a book on chemistry,” the editors 
protested. ; 

“No,” said Frankiewicz. “This is a textbook 
whose job it is to work up student enthusiasm over 
the Party’s output. It must show the teachers how 
and with what methods to instill this enthusiasm. 
Take a look at Newes Deutschland, our Party’s paper.” 

“But a newspaper,” objected the editors, ‘‘is no 
source for a scientific textbook.” 

“Not a newspaper — this newspaper! It’s the 
organ of the SED,” said Frankiewicz. “Init 
Walter Ulbricht outlines the prospects for our 
chemical industry, which today lives off coal but 
which tomorrow will be fed by petroleum supplied 
from our Soviet friends. Thats what we mean by 
science, 

“When you describe the high-oven blast-furnace 
process,” said Frankiewicz, ‘‘remember, there are 
high ovens and high ovens. Link crude iron to 
output in the D.D.R. Tie these basic elements of 
knowledge to real experience on the production 
sites of our peace-loving state. Show up the crimes 
of Krupp and his consorts. Show how in Stalinstadt 
our Free German Youth brigades have enthusiasti- 
cally been fulfilling the Party’s instructions.” 

Frankiewicz knows that this is not education or 
technical instruction but confessional schooling 
of the most blatantly political kind. But it pleases 
him to posture in front of his silent subordinates. 
So he tears a whole book to pieces and then laughs. 
Never mind, it will be patched up again. A couple 
of half-musing queries to thaw the ice a bit, then 
he says: “The deadline remains. The plan must be 
carried out with these latest revisions. At least two 
socialist examples must be introduced on every 
page, deliberately, you understand. PH see you 
in three weeks’ time.” With that he dismisses the 
team. 


Sa editorial pressure would come in waves, now 
soft and beguiling, now hard and unsparing. These 
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commands induced crises of conscience in even the 
most determined Party-line editors. One such 
editor was Heinz Siegel, who worked on history 
textbooks, He was responsible for a series called 
Geschichte der Neuzeit (History of the Modern Age), 
in which he repeatedly stressed the blessings of 
socialism. One morning Siegel failed to turn up. 
At an editorial meeting the editors were informed 
that Heinz Siegel had been summarily dismissed 
from the publishing house’s Parteigruppe and sent to 
work in a state factory. Here he would have to work 
for a number of years as an unskilled worker and 
thereby ‘“‘prove himself. > Why? Because he had 
been overheard in a bar complaining drunkenly 
about the wretched conditions of life in East Berlin. 

A more naive victim was an editor named 

Schmelzer. He too was a member of the Party and 
turned out books which unmasked the rotten, 
superannuated capitalism of the West, which he 
compared unfavorably with the progressive, for- 
ward-looking socialism of the East. His work was 
marked by such exemplary loyalty to the official 
line” that the Party sent him as a delegate to a 
congress of textbook experts in Hamburg. The 
congress proceedings included visits to a number of 
major West German factories. Schmelzer returned 
to the publishing house visibly impressed by the 
<o West German workers’ high standard of living and 
the modern production methods he had seen in 
“We must change our texts imme- 
diately,” he insisted. Many of us who were his 
colleagues warned him not to say so out loud if he 
F wanted to keep his job. But Schmelzer was con- 
; d that the Party. was unrealistic in demanding 
a fallacious picture of life in the West, and at Party 
meetings he argued that the textbooks should be 
-made to tally with the real conditions he had seen 
with his own eyes. Schmelzer was dismissed from 
the publishing house, and later we heard that he 
had tried to commit suicide. 

The editing of the texts on history and geography 
could be done only by Party members, with pre- 
dictable results. Here are some excerpts from a 
manual for the use of ten-year-olds. 

On Bremen and Bremerhaven at the mouth of 
the Weser: 


Ever since 1945 the ports of Bremen and Bremer- 
haven have been misused for war preparations. Here 
are unloaded the troops, atomic rockets, guns, and 
tanks with which the American warmongers of West 
Germany threaten the camp of Socialism and thus the 
peace of the world. The workers of both cities have 
protested with mighty demonstrations against this mis- 
use and this threat. 





The area between the Elbe and the Weser, sandy 
soil covered by heather and juniper, is described 
as fertile soil which British troops destroyed in war 
maneuvers. 
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For some years the heath farmers have not been 
able to reap the fruits of their toil, NATO troops hold 
their war exercises here. British tanks lay waste the 
fields. They churn up acres-of carrots, wreck streets 
and roads, and even destroy houses.. The tanks do not 
even respect the wildlife preserve in the neighborhood 
of Wilseder Mountain.. The West German govern- 
ment does nothing to prevent these destructions; it 
leaves the British occupation troops an entirely free 
hand! The heath farmers must grimly stand by and 
watch the fruits of their hard work being ground under. 


On the port of Kiel: 


Kiel, with its port and its docks, is NATO's largest 
military base in the North Sea. Here the West German 
warmongers are building warships equipped with atom 
rockets. NATO warships gather in Kiel Bay for war 
exercises, 


The Rhineland-Palatinate area is described as a 
warren of NATO armament, and the Lorelei cliffs, 
one of the most famous scenic spots in all of Ger- 
many, are depicted as follows: 


The NATO generals have, moreover, included these 
cliffs in their criminal war preparations. Caves have 
been hollowed out in the stone and filled with dynamite. 
In case of war the huge cliffs are to be blown up and the 
rocks tumbled into the Rhine. The water level of the 
Rhine will thus be made to rise, completely flooding the 
upper Rhine Valley. A second demolition of the 
cliffs is to open the way for the blocked waters to flood 
the lower Rhine Valley. Immeasurable havoc would 
be inflicted on the inhabitants by the resultant tidal 
wave. Courageous patriots sealed the dynamite caves 
in the Lorelei cliffs with concrete; for this they were 
arrested by the French occupation authorities. How- 
ever, their exploit focused the attention of the popula- 
tion in both German states on the immense threat posed 
by the warmongers. 


This manual on geography ends with a glowing 
report on the freedom-loving, economically boom- 
ing East Germany, in which there are no more 
social conflicts and in which all men are provided 
for by the state and live happily. 

Political indoctrination reaches down even to 
the elementary readers. The following story, en- 
titled “The Foreigner,’ is designed to stimulate 
distrust of foreigners. 


The little girls gather in the ditch, They are worn out 
from playing. Siegfried climbs a tree and looks at the 
church steeple clock. “IPH soon be noon,” he calls. A 
little later: “Someone’s coming. . . ! The stranger 
saunters closer. He stops in front of the three and lights 
up a cigarette. “Well, children, what are you playing 
at?” He comes closer. “Nothing,” answers Gisela. 
“Were resting a bit.” “How aboutsome candy... . ?” 
The man lets the children dig into the bag. Siegfried 
tries to decipher the lettering, but he can’t make out a 
word. It’s not German, then! A foreigner! it occurs to 
Siegfried. Maybe even a criminal? Siegfried recalls 
what his teacher and the officer of the Border Police 
told them in the Young Pioneer class. . . . Breathless, 
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Siegfried runs to the building of the German Border 
Police... He stands excitedly in front of Lieutenant 
Traustein, and the sentences come tumbling out. “He 
gave uscandy. . . . It wasn’t German that was written 
there. : . . He’s catching the train... noon... . 
And then he spoke in such a peculiar way.” The officer 
sends out messengers. The hinterland group is con- 
centrated around the village. The lieutenant sends 
the four best Border Policemen to the station. He 
proceeds there himself with Siegfried and sits down in 
the canteen with the young man. . . . The clock ticks 
on, minute after minute. . . . It is now twenty-three 
minutes past twelve. Still four minutes to go before the 
train leaves. Siegfried and the lieutenant look tensely 
out of the window, Suddenly Siegfried jumps up from 
his chair. “There! There! He’s moving fast!” The 
foreigner runs up to the barrier, has his ticket punched, 
and hastily sticks his identity card under the Border 
-Policeman’s nose, .. . A soldier bars the way. The 
foreigner shakes a fist at him. He is determined to 
break through by force. The soldier leaps aside. The 
second one seizes the man from behind and bends 
his arm up his back. At the same moment other Border 
Policemen rush up and grab the foreigner. The three 
Young Pioneers stand in front of all the schoolchildren 
of their school. The company commander of the Ger- 
man Border Police speaks: “We owe a great debt of 
thanks to Monika, Gisela, and Siegfried. They helped 
us seize a man. . . . Investigation revealed that it was 
a case of crime, of espionage. . . . He wanted to bring 
important information to West Berlin. . . .”” Monika, 
Gisela, and Siegfried embrace each other. The school- 
children congratulate them. 


The older, more experienced editors with grad- 
uate degrees have found the pressure to conform 
to the Party line unendurable. During a particu- 
larly offensive session, Jutta O. sprang to her feet 
and threatened to throw herself out the window 
if Frankiewicz went on tormenting her. Another 





senior editor, Comrade H., fled ‘to the West. 
Comrade Karl Heinz S., Frankiewicz’s favorite 
victim, developed stomach ulcers. Engineer Hein- 
rich M., a member of the Party whom Frankiewicz 
had brought from Zwickau at the publishing house’s 
expense, was so browbeaten that he developed a 
neurosis and was seized with a fit of vomiting every 
time he saw the publishing house. He fled to the 
West. Ruth B., an editor who had a degree in 
economics and who worked on books in the eco- 
nomics field, suffered a heart attack. The senior 
editor for the economics department, Hans D., 
though a member of the Party, fled to the West. 
Frankiewicz himself became increasingly moody. 
He would praise three chapters but end up by 
tearing a manuscript to pieces. Or on rare occa- 
sions he would praise a manuscript, but when it 
came back from the Ministry of Education with a 
rejection slip, he would quickly change his decision. 
A small memorandum war would ensue. The ed- 
itors insisted that each of Frankiewicz’s directives 
must be set down in writing. They themselves kept 
the minutes of every conversation with him, with 
the authors, with the Ministry of Education’s cen- 
sors. It was a nerve-racking game of hide-and-seek. 

After four years of terrorism the department was 
so demoralized that the editing broke down com- 
pletely. Out of forty people who had originally 
begun working with Frankiewicz only nine re- 
mained. All the rest had fallen ill or fled. 

The State Security Police at last intervened. 
Frankiewicz was not held personally responsible. 
Today he directs the television program School 
and Life in East Berlin. But his ambitious program 
was at anend. Despite four years of terror, betrayal, 
and political pressure he had not succeeded in 
founding a ‘‘socialist editorial collective.” 


Overheard in East Berlin 


Ulbricht, in a speech to factory workers: “After 
all, we lost an imperialist war; all the war damage 
had to: be repaired and houses rebuilt; there were 
shortages of material; but even so, the standard 
of living here is double what it is in the Soviet 
Union.” 

Worker’s voice in the background: “That’s nat- 
ural, you’ve been in power only half as long.” 


Two East Berlin Vopos are standing near the 
Wall at Checkpoint Charlie. One of them asks: 
“What would you do if the Wall suddenly came 
down?” 

“Pd climb the nearest tree,” says the other. 

“The nearest tree? What for?” 

“To escape being trampled underfoot in the 
stampede.” 


A comment on Ulbricht’s speeches, of an unbear- 
able tedium: To the traditional units in electronics, 
the ampere, the volt, and the ohm, a new measure- 
ment is added — one U/b, the amount of electricity 
saved when a listener turns off the radio while 
Ulbricht is speaking. 


Question: What is a tapeworm? 
Answer; An elephant which has lived through 
socialism. 


Two collective farmers are talking things over. 
“How will the harvest pan out this year, comrade?” 
one of them asks. 

“Middling,” answers the other. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

‘Worse than last year, but better than next.” 


THE POLITICAL 
CABARETS 


Source of Berlin’s Satire 


by Sarah Gainham 


1 desire to poke fun at authority is a character- 
istic of city people, and the bigger the city, the 
stronger and thicker the pressure of officialdom, 
_ the sharper the joking. There are evils in every 
society, but where authority and privilege are very 
strongly entrenched they cannot be directly at- 
tacked with safety. The tension between the wield- 
ers of power ~~ not necessarily in government — 
and the rest of any social group must have an outlet, 
and barbed joking is one of the most natural of these 
outlets. It is a reaction to those who have power 
and a valuable safety valve to mass feelings of in- 
feriority or resentment. 

In a spontaneous form, this resistance can be 
seen today in Russia. A whole series of jokes is 
passed about, privately, concerning an apochryphal 
radio station in a distant province, a station whose 
deadpan announcements of local news are obviously 
at variance with the facts of life. Here are two ex- 
amples which might find their way into announce- 
ments from this mythical radio station. In Hun- 
gary, some time ago, a newspaper editor was sacked. 
Why? He reprinted with evident pleasure the news 
story from the United States that automobile pro- 
duction had fallen from, let us say, six million to 
less than four million cars per year. A failure of 
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capitalism! Unfortunately, he did not stop to think 
that the lower figure was still many times the entire 
automobile production of the whole Eastern bloc 
for a year. This irony need not be spelled out; the 
hearer would grasp it at once. Then, recently in a 
provincial Russian town the manager of the railway 
station restaurant invented a mechanical fryer for 
those little patties the Russians are so fond of, a sort 
of Muscovite hamburger. This reduced costs, and 
the manager made.a profit. He was condemned to 
death. 

If the censors and the police get lazy, as occa- 
sionally happens even in Moscow, then the satirists 
who invent jokes about such snippets of news gather 
in a local café, and people find out that they are 
there, telling their stories, and perhaps singing them 
as ditties. This is the way a political-satirical 
cabaret starts. 

The next stage, as in present-day Poland, or as in 
the past in imperial Germany and Hapsburg Aus- 
tria, comes when the laziness, corruption, or stupid- 
ity of the guardians of the established order allows 
considerable latitude to the jokesters. Provided 
they stay within limits, they can make serious criti- 
cisms, and the limits can be extended by persistence 
and wit. For instance, the critics can attack local 
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evils such as bureaucracy, waste, or embezzlement 
by officials, in the name of loyalty to the established 
order; they can make jokes with hidden meanings; 
or they can recount fantasies about mythical or 
historical persons. In the East Berlin cabaret Distel 
(“Thistle”), a sketch of Otto Reutter’s revived from 
the Kaiser’s day would be just as applicable to the 
idle workmen of the ‘workers’ paradise” as it was 
to their grandfathers. Soon after the Nazis came to 
power, a song by Kurt Weill (he wrote a number of 
songs for Bertolt Brecht, but this was not one of 
them) caused an uproar. It was about the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar The Nazis were not so stupid 
as to miss that, and the show was closed. 

The trick of making jokes with double meanings 
was brought to a pitch of genius by Brecht, who 
started his career writing for cabaret. Later he 
wrote and produced as great art a number of very 
long and complicated jokes of this kind, which can 
be understood equally well at their face value or 
with an underground and subversive meaning. His 
play Furcht und Elend des dritten Reiches (Fear and 
Misery of the Third Reich) is an indictment of Hitler- 
ism. The political cabaret Stachelschweine in West 
Berlin (the word means ‘‘Porcupines’’) picked it up 
_ from its production in East Berlin by Brechts 
widow, a dedicated Communist, and it presented 
excerpts from the play, changing only one thing: the 
“Third” in the title was crossed out and ‘‘Fourth” 
written over it. Frau Brecht at once brought an 
injunction — unjustly, because the performers were 
perfectly ready to pay royalties and had not altered 
the text. The reason for the lawsuit was simply that 
the change of that one word made Brecht’s joke 
obvious and therefore dangerous; at that time 
Berlin was not divided by force, and the story 
spread like wildfire. The Stachelschweine withdrew 
Brecht’s play because it could not stand the financial 
strain of a long lawsuit. 


Ta two cities where political cabaret has flour- 
ished are Vienna and Berlin, and this is not chance. 
What Central Europeans lacked was not order and 
the protection of the weak so much as personal and 
political responsibility and a voice in their own 
government: This lack was especially apparent in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, where men prom- 
ised themselves that they would cure everything if 
they could get political power in their own hands. 
This statement is an oversimplification and meant 
to be one, but it is by and large true, and it explains 
why intellectual pursuits in the major cities of Cen- 
tral Europe were largely political. 

Cabaret in- both Vienna and Berlin sprang from 
two roots. The longing for political responsibility 
was intensified as universal schooling was estab- 
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lished and workmen were educated. through their 
increasingly complex work routines. This longing 
grafted itself naturally on an old tradition of clown- 
ing in street shows and suburban summer theaters 
and, in Vienna, on the ancient tradition of dialect 
singing in the wine gardens. The audience sat at 
little tables and drank and smoked, joining in the 
songs and applauding the ever-changing and partly 
extempore wit of the performers. 

In Berlin the serious theater held a special place 
in the respect and affections of ordinary people for 
class reasons. Most of the German aristocracy lived 
at a multitude of tiny courts, and the Imperial Court 
at Berlin, which was only in existence for two gen- 
erations, was never able to attract to itself a real 
world of courtiers. The two German Emperors were 
surrounded by their ministers, civil servants, and, 
above all, by the wellborn officers of the army. The 
officers’ corps was reduced to absurdity by the de- 
mands made upon it as an arbiter of taste and 
fashion, and the ordinary people never shared their 
rulers’ admiration for the military. The respect of 
the populace was reserved for scholars and theatrical 
personalities, an elite of achievement rather than of 
birth or wealth. The middle classes adored the 
artificial court from afar, but the people went to 
night classes and voted for the Social Democrats, 
whose party became the largest in the Reichstag 
after the 1912 elections. The crowds would recog- 
nize and make way in the street for a university 
professor of whose work they could not understand 
a single word; they would cheer themselves hoarse 
for a great actor; but military officers had to push 
their way through a crowd, and the real feeling be- 
tween the upper and the lower classes was of re- 
sentment and mutual fear. The arbiters of popular 
taste and fashion were theater people. This pro- 
found attitude of disrespect for the military and the 
higher classes is typical of the Berliners; it may have 
something to do with their wonderful climate, but it 
has always existed, largely unknown to the outside 
world, and it was not mere chance that Hitler could 
never stand either Berlin or the Berliners. 

This is the public which made the cabarets and 
the theaters. As in Vienna, they rose from the 
people and belonged to them. 

The heyday of Berlin cabaret was the period of 
William IPs reign, when the censors were still 
present but were lenient. A popular singer had 
only to pretend to stick a monocle in his eye and 
take a few steps with the swaggering mannerism of 
a guards officer and the audience was with him in a 
roar of laughter before a word was said. An exag- 
geratedly patriotic ditty had a quite different mean- 
ing to that audience from the one it would seem 
to have now, if the words were read. This reaction 
did not mean a lack of real patriotism, as the disaster 
of the First World War proved; but it did mean that 


when the military had been defeated the widespread 
feeling against them was all the more savage and 
the ordinary people did not feel that the defeat was 
theirs. After the First World War this was one of 
the many strands of feeling in Germany that were 
widely misunderstood abroad. 

In the twenties, with the censors gone and with 
fresh disasters and political failures almost every 
month, the cabarets had plenty of material. The 
Berlin cabarets then became world-renowned, be- 
cause more strangers saw them and because so many 
of their performers were to be exiled. But the sub- 
tlety that went with the need to fool the censors was 


- gone, and the humor suited the violent times; it was 


savage and. anarchic, sliding both left and right 
toward nihilism, as the ferocious class hatreds and 
economic chaos stripped the last hopes from per- 
formers and audiences. This was the time of Erwin 
Piscator’s proletarian theater and of the first suc- 
cesses of Brecht.and his collaborators. That world 
can be seen. now only in the drawings of George 
Grosz or Kathe Kollwitz. Very few of the cabaret- 
ists are still alive; Werner Finck is one of them, and I 
myself heard Valeska Gert many times after her 
return from New York, singing her harsh, crude 
parodies in a cellar café. 

Werner Finck was famous for his baiting of the 


. Nazis after their seizure of power. His performance 


was a monologue, after the manner of Karl Kraus 
in Vienna, and his style was cool and urbane, the 
poison tasting like milk. He was constantly raided 
by the police, and one night, almost his last in Ber- 
lin, he said to his audience: “Last night we were 


; closed and tonight we are open, but if we are too 
“open, we shall be closed again?’ And so they were. 


<= The cabaretists scattered all over the world dur- 
ing the short eternity of the Nazi era — that is, 
those who got away. When they slowly raised their 
heads after the grossen Kladderadatsch (‘the great 
disaster”), they were scarred for life by that experi- 
ence, whether in Germany or abroad. The new, 
tentative Berlin cabarets after the war were ob- 
sessed with the past, with the evils of Nazi times, 
and with the survivals of Nazi mentality, so that 
the returned comedians sometimes seemed to be 
nagging at their audiences rather than sharing 
bitter jokes with them, and the millions who had 
stayed and suffered were shy of raising their voices. 
It is a curious fact that the immediate aftermath of 
the war is rarely mentioned in Berlin in any of the 
arts; perhaps that trauma was more than men could 
stand and remain sane, and they have buried it out 
of mind. After the blockade of 1948, when the 
Russian police could no longer openly threaten 
anyone in West Berlin, there were a number of 
anti-Russian and anti-Communist items in the 
cabarets, but the realities of the Occupation were 
on the whole untouched. The cabarets were still 
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facing backward, and insofar as they were political 
and didactic, they expressed the profound fear of a 
return of Nazism, which is one of the deepest popu- 
lar feelings in post-war Germany. So, in a way the 
cabarets ceased to reflect faithfully the contempo- 
rary feelings of their audiences for a time, and the 
wide field of humor offered by post-war corruption, 
including that of the allies, was largely untouched. 
This is understandable but regrettable, and it is 
still true that any cabaret sketch that concerns the 
relations between the Western allies will be the 
weakest part of the program. 


Te Berlin cabarets to be seen today are totally 
different in atmosphere from those of even five years 
ago, and two things are responsible for the change: 
the widespread prosperity which benefits almost all 
the people, and the Berlin Wall. 

Of course, whole complexes of jokes about Bonn 
and the Federal government still occupy a place in 
programs, for the elevation of this little provincial 
town to the capital is a joke to Berliners. But pros- 
perity has reduced the social criticism of the caba- 
rets, and the Wall has set up a huge new question 
about the East. Though Berlin was a major cold 
war battlefield, and though West and East Berlin 
are full of professional cold-warriors, the cold war 
was never fought in the hearts of Berlin’s people, 
for two reasons: it did not have to be, for they could 
see what was at stake for themselves; and they them- 
selves were inside it — one half of a family using 
Eastern currency and subject to Eastern laws, and 
the other half of the same family using Western 
marks and obeying Western laws. 

Though this was perfectly clear to Berliners, it 
did not come out into the open until the Wall had 
been built. Then, quite suddenly, and not least by 
means of cabaret songs and sketches, it could be 
seen that Berlin was an object in the cold war but 
that Berliners were not in the cold war. How can 
you talk about hostile people when one of them is 
your own grandmother? How can you say, give no 
help to Ulbricht, when your own sister may go hun- 
gry for lack of that help? You may know — every- 
body does know — that help to Ulbricht will go 
into the bottomless bucket of Communist malad- 
ministration, but you cannot refuse it if you think 
of your own brother or sister. 

The two most striking things I saw in the Berlin 
cabarets this year were both essentially discussions 
on this moral issue. One is in a scene from the 
Stachelschweine, a dialogue between a Polish 
policeman and an escapee who has crossed the 
River Neisse from East Germany into Polish terri- 
tory. The escapee is given dry clothes and a drink 
by his captor, who proves to have a German grand- 
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mother — nothing unusual in Poland. But the 
policeman must obey the law and return the refugee 
to Ulbricht’s “‘democracy.”” What to do? The 
policeman suggests that perhaps the German had 
been in Poland during the war, perhaps had “done 
something.” The escapee recalls illegally exchang- 
ing a bottle of schnapps in a Polish railway station 
as he went through on leave from the army. Black 
marketing — that means a year or so in prison. 
But if he is wanted by the Polish police, he cannot 
be returned to East Germany. At the price of a 
couple of years in jail, the escapee has escaped. The 
interesting point, the idea that men are people and 
not political labels, is taken a stage further in this 
West Berlin nightclub than elsewhere in Berlin — 
Poles are people too! 

This new effort to look at the Berliners’ own 
situation from the inside is a return to an older idea 
of cabaret which was given a strong impetus by a 
recent visit to Berlin of Helmuth Qualtinger, a 
Viennese who is probably the most brilliant caba- 
retist alive today. Like his master, Karl Kraus, 
he performs in monologue. Berlin audiences were 
enthusiastic over the visitor from Vienna and his 
ninety-minute soliloquy on ‘‘Herr Karl,” who is as 
unpleasant a man as one might find anywhere. 
West German audiences at first had not welcomed 
Qualtinger’s incisive portrait of themselves any 
more than the Viennese had, but the Berliners 
came to recognize the truth of their situation. 

Stachelschweine is the oldest surviving cabaret in 
Berlin, but there are several others, not to mention 
Distel in East Berlin. Die Bedienten (untranslatable 
-— roughly ‘“‘We’ve had enough”) is a new cabaret 
and, for my taste, too new, too smart with its Scan- 
dinavian furniture. When I visited it, everything 
was so neat, the girls so pretty, the sketches so sure 
of their own rightness that it seemed as if the audi- 
ence was congratulating itself rather than having 
_a look at itself. But here the performers con- 
ferred together in front of the audience and decided 
that the usual anti-East number would have to 
be dropped. Berliners have a name for the once 
obligatory pieces of propaganda in newspapers, 
on the radio, and in cabarets; they call them 
Ost-Klamotten (“East junk”). By far the most 
impressive. act was that of a speaker who read 
half aloud from a shabby book, the diary of one who 
lived, behind a wall. Everything he read was what 
Berliners know about the Wall — its indignity, their 
humiliation, the: stupidity and heartlessness of it. 
But-the diary was written by a survivor of the War- 
saw ghetto. For an instant, as the reader looked up 
at the audience and for the first time read out the 
name of his book, there was an authentic shudder of 
recognition as the well-dressed, well-fed public 
saw its own image distorted in the broken looking 
glass of its own past actions. 
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Again, the next evening, there was the same idea 
at Die Wuehlmause (“the Voles”). There was a 
cruel and funny song about the practice of burning 
candles, introduced to Berlin by Mayor Ernst 
Reuter to show sympathy for East Berliners in the 
blockade; it is, of course, a Catholic practice to burn 
candles for the dead at All Souls. It has now be- 
come a Christmas habit in Germany and a tribute 
of conscience toward East Germans by West Ger- 
mans, who then feel they need do nothing else — 
“candles are enough.” The Voles, burrowing away 
subversively in a large hall which might be used for 
the parties of local Christmas savings clubs, and 
which had a happy air of shabby unconcern and a 
balcony shored up unsafely by a timber beam, was 
much more in the old style of cabaret than Die 
Bedienten. The management clearly did not have 
much money, service at the tables was casual, and 
the audience was much younger, gayer, and poorer 
than at the two more established places. But the 
performance was biting and cruel, and the tunes 
were very catchy. A number of political sketches 
were directed more at the voters than at the men 
they put in power. There were even two items that 
made fun of the Western world. One, though it was 
weak, made an attempt to parody the difficulties 
between the Common Market members and Great 
Britain, and General de Gaulle — surely a gift to 
ironists —- but it just failed somehow in the cour- 
age to be unkind to friends. The other effort was 
more effective; in fact, it was very funny. A space- 
man, cluttered with absurd pieces of amateurish 
equipment, recounted his sensations in the capsule, 
insisting on how wonderful it all was and explaining 
some of the unpleasant things that happen to the 
human body under such enormous pressures — 
but wonderful, of course. 


Te difference between West Berlin cabarets and 
the one cabaret in East Berlin is striking and 
pathetic. To begin with, the Distel is not a cabaret 
at all, but a little theater. The audience sits in rows, 
as in any other theater; there are no little tables; 
and since smoking is not allowed and one cannot 
order drinks, coffee, or frankfurters during the per- 
formance, the whole gemiitlich atmosphere is lost. 
No one feels impelled to join in the choruses, or 
even to laugh very loudly. There is a feeling of 
discipline — not to be confused with the universal 
Central. European solemnity about the arts — 
which is infinitely out of place and depressing, for 
a cabaret is just the place where discipline should 
be thrown to the winds. 

Neither the Russians nor the Communist Party 
nor any other hard facts of life are ever mentioned, 
not even with the affectionate teasing with which 
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the Western allies are commented upon in West 
Berlin, The only contemporary items are confined 
to diatribes against Bonn and Adenauer, the war- 
mongers and revanchists. To a Western visitor 
this is simply boring, for most West German news- 
papers publish much franker and more pointed 
criticisms of their own government, as well as some 
very rude and funny cartoons; and the cabarets in 
the West devote about half their time to detailed 
criticism of aspects of Western life. But the repeti- 
tions about the warmongers, who are always about 
to attack the peace-loving peoples, do not raise 
much enthusiasm in the East Berlin audience, for 
they are recognized for what they are, a second 
price of admission to the rest of the program. 

The complex problem of producing any cabaret 
at all that still deserves the name of ‘‘political” has 
been solved in this year’s program by a clever idea: 
the great cabaretists of the past are being resur- 
rected, their mannerisms and tone copied and 
bowdlerized. It-has to be remembered that the 


-East Germans are living under a regime in many 


ways more. oppressive than that in modern Russia, 
and a false step can mean disaster, so that it repre- 
sents an act of real courage to restage, even cen- 
sored, a song of Kurt Tucholsky’s called “Der 
Graben” (the “trench” or ‘‘grave”). Tucholsky, a 
pacifist of the teens, wrote the song as an appeal 


to the soldiers on both sides in World War I to reach 
their hands in friendship over the trenches — and, 


of course, over the heads of their rulers. Today 
everyone who hears this song in East Berlin must 
feel that. “over the trenches’ means ‘over the 


“Wall.” Further than such allusive hints, the Distel 


dares not go. Most of the program confines itself 
carefully to sentimental songs of Parisian and Ger- 
man cabarets of the past, or to satire on things of the 
past that have no bitterness today, such as the 
sugary takeoff on a czardas and a Viennese waltz. 
These anti-imperial sketches had some meaning 
before 1914; they mean nothing today. 

Where Brecht, Werner Finck, and Claire Wall- 
dorf are resung, they have been so emasculated of 
their universal hatred of injustice and their feeling 
for the poor and oppressed that they are almost 
unrecognizable. Anger that uses laughter as a 
weapon against all injustice is dangerous to a ruling 
caste that is more oppressive than either of the im- 
perial governments ever dared to be. And Claire 
Walldorf’s songs of the back streets of the Berlin poor 
before World War I are altogether too close to the 
living conditions of today to be really funny. 

Not that there has been no improvement in living 
conditions — there undoubtedly has, especially in 
Berlin itself; and the rationing and bad housing are, 
in any case, not the things that make so many East 
Germans try to run away. What makes East Ger- 
many so dreary is clearly present in the performance 
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at the Distel. The double constraint of having to 
watch your tongue and your glance every moment 
and of having to turn every aspect of living into 
politics is a constant threat, even during the 
intermissions. 

A little incident that exactly illustrates this at- 
mosphere occurred just before the performance I 
attended. I left some friends at the theater where 
Brecht’s plays are performed, and we stood in the 
vestibule for a few minutes, making arrangements 
to meet afterward and looking at a display of inter- 
national posters of the Brecht company’s travels. 
One of them was a placard with the title of a play 
painted as if scrawled in chalk on a wall. When I 
commented that this design was effective but rather 
tactless in the circumstances, my companions 
laughed, but everyone standing near us looked 
blank and moved quickly away. From the speed of 
their reactions it was obvious that these people had 
seen the point before I spoke. It was my remark 
that was tactless to them; they accepted the wall in 
silence. 

This feeling of hypocrisy and the falseness of the 
atmosphere are almost palpable in the Distel and 
take all the pleasure out of the highly professional 
and talented performance. It is a museum of 
humor, not a cabaret. There is no salt in it, for 
everything the audience would naturally want to 
hear lampooned is taboo. Even the mildest pleas- 
antry about works councils that would label a good 
trade. unionist as a tool of the bosses in Wigan or 
Wiener Neustadt is greeted not by laughter but by 
a gasp of wonder at its daring. 

In spite of my interest in hearing old songs that 
cannot be heard anywhere else, it was a depressing 
evening. We left the hot little theater on the first 
warm night of the year and walked through the 
tidy gray streets to a restaurant, one of the few that 
remain open after eight o’clock, to eat Romanian 
food. The restaurant was empty, and the waiter 
turned out to be a natural comic, better than any- 
one at the Distel. “You must put out your ciga- 
rette,” he said to me. “No smoking allowed.” 
When I looked astounded, he pointed to a hideous 
painting on the wall. “You can’t see the notice. 
It’s behind the picture, so that we don’t seem 
illiberal.” Then he added sternly, “We know smok- 
ing is bad for you, you see.” 

We greeted this labored joke with relieved laugh- 
ter. But other guests appeared, and his good nature 
was clouded at once. When we commented on the 
inexpressibly ugly decorations to each other, and 
one of us said that they were an exact survival of 
Hitler’s taste, we instinctively dropped our voices. 
In spite of the foreign passports we all carried, the 
atmosphere infected everything. 

The two halves of Berlin are growing apart. Even 
humor cannot cross the Wall. 























BY MICHAEL MARA Mare than one thousand East Berlin border guards have defected to the 
West since the Wall went up in August of 1961. One of them is the author of this article, Micuann Mana, a twenty- 


four-year-old Berliner who, on Christmas Eve of 1961, escaped lo the West. 


Sare after our arrival at the Twelfth Border 
Company at Drewitz it was impressed upon us that 
we must expect to be the target of provocative acts 
from the West side. There would be Americans 
in Steinstücken who would throw stones at us to 
provoke us into shooting at them. We were warned 
that the West Berlin police in the Kohlhasenbriick 
area were controlled by an American spy ring and 
that they would try to bribe us with cigarettes and 
liquor. 

My first impression of the border was the barbed- 
wire barrier around Steinstiicken. “Over there,” 
said my patrol leader, pointing to a bar, ‘‘that’s 
where we used to get Western cigarettes. That’s all 
finished now.”’ He was in a nasty mood. “Just had 
a letter from my girl,” he went on. ‘‘She’s running 
out on me. Her mother told her to find someone 
who isn’t on the border. The old cow ought to be 
in jail.” 

It was a dark, peaceful morning, the air damp 
with rain. The strands of barbed wire looked un- 
real, like ornamental scrolls decorated with crystals, 
and the smoothly raked death strip reminded me 
of the cinder track in an athletic stadium. I just 
couldn’t grasp the truth of the situation — until I 

saw the first prisoners, those who had sought to 
Photograph by Jochen Blume. 


cross the Wall. They were led away by Corporal 
Roselle and the other members of his patrol. They 
were forced to line up against the barrack wall and 
put their hands behind their necks. A few days 
earlier I had seen a similar picture in Neues Deutsch- 
land: it was of partisans captured during the Second 
World War. 

I stood on guard at the entrance to the enclave of 
Steinstticken. My orders were to take the names 
and addresses of all persons coming in and out and 
to pass this information on to my patrol leader, 
who stood next to me. The first car drove up — a 
small blue one, The driver held up his identity 
card against the window briefly and got ready to 
move on. 

“Put your window down and give me your iden- 
tity card,” I said. 

The window was opened an inch or two. “It 
gets worse here every day,” said the man in the car. 
“Pll put in a complaint to the allies. I don’t need 
to let my identity card out of my hand.” 

“Complain as much as you like, it doesn’t worry 
me, but I still say you can’t drive on,” I answered. 
My patrol leader had stationed himself in front of 
the car, his submachine gun pointing at the hood. 

Now the window was fully opened, and the iden- 
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tity: card was thrust into my hand. I read “‘Profes- 
sor Dr, Niemeyer,” and I saw a distinguished, intel- 
ligent face. I hastened to carry out the essential 
procedure, handed the identity card back, and 
said, “Thanks very much!” I thought to myself, 
maybe one day I can apologize to him. 

A short time afterward I saw three Americans in 
uniform walking along the barbed-wire barrier. 
Later I learned that there are never more than four 
Americans in Steinstiicken at one time. The Ameri- 
cans nodded to me, and one winked at me. I nod- 
ded back. My patrol leader poked his gun in my 
back and hissed, “Are you crazy? If you do that 
again, just once more, I’ll report you to the politntk! 
You mustn’t nod to those swine!” Up to this point 
I had got on quite well with the patrol leader, but 
the friendly gesture to the Americans opened a 
great gulf between us. 

Next, I patrolled a section which included the 
Breitscheidestrasse.. The broad high barbed-wire 


barrier stretched straight across the Villenstrasse, 


separating us from the West Berlin side. The people 


living in the comfortable houses on the West side, 


and those who were visiting there, often used to 
stand and look along the street into the East sector. 
Out of one of these houses came a man with two 
young and elegantly dressed ladies. 

-“Tuook, there are two of them,” said the girl who 


was wearing a fur coat. It was as though she had 
< said, “Look, there are two rabbits.’ My patrol 


leader and I stood touching the barbed wire, on 
the same sidewalk with the people who were looking 
atus: We remained motionless. 


= x _ The man eyed us critically. He shouted across to 





‘One of your gang shot another refugee trying 
to escape across the Spree!” 
“Thats enough,” said the younger girl. Then 


- the three of them got into a car, and before the 


younger girl disappeared inside, she waved to me. 
A pain shot through my heart. Did those people 
on the other side really know what their freedom 
meant? 


I SPENT six weeks in Ulbricht’s Border Police at 
the Berlin Wall. It took six weeks to find a hole in 
the Wall, six weeks filled with fear and apprehen- 
sion of being discovered. 

During this period I lived through experiences 
which I shall never forget. I met soldiers who did 
not shoot at refugees or who deliberately took false 
aim. Many of them had to pay dearly for their 
staunchness of character. My first hours of duty 
at the Wall gave me a foretaste of the supervisory 
system of control exercised by the SED (the Com- 
munist Party) over the Border Police. It was the 
job of my patrol leader, a member of the SED, to 
keep strict watch on me. Everything depended on 


WHY THE BORDER GUARDS DEFECT. 


the thoroughness of my reports on those coming 
in and out of Steinstiicken, and the accuracy of 
my inspection determined whether I should con- 
tinue to be posted at the Wall. My patrol leader 
gave a written report on my behavior to the com- 
pany commander. In those six weeks I learned 
enough about the political system of control exer- 
cised by the SED to last me a lifetime. 

The “control activity” of the Party begins as 
soon as the young soldier joins the Army. Young 
men between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
three who are forced under the Free German 
Youth Order of August 17, 1961, to join “‘the armed 
organizations defending the Republic” have to fill 
out the same forms as the conscripts, and they also 
must sign the printed ‘‘Declaration of Loyalty” to 
the ‘‘First Workers’ and Farmers’ State.” 

This form is an eight-page questionnaire about 
the ‘‘social-political’ activity of the young man 
before his entry into the Army, and it covers every 
sort of function he may have carried out and special 
marks of favor he may have received. 

Three pages of the document are concerned with 
“relations with the West.” The young soldier must 
answer such questions as: ‘‘Do any of your relations 
live in West Germany, West Berlin, or in capitalist 
countries abroad?” “If the answer is yes, how long 
have your relations lived there?” “Have you your- 
self ever been to West Germany, West Berlin, or. to. 
a capitalist country abroad? “IH the answer is 
yes, when and for how long were you there?” 
“To date have you had any contact (by letter, and 
so forth) with West Germany, West Berlin, or 
capitalist countries abroad?”’ 

Anyone who answers yes to these questions 1s 
rated as “unreliable,” and if he should be posted 
anywhere near the border he is closely watched by 
informers and officers. He is sent only to areas 
where any attempts at escape are almost certainly 
doomed to failure. 

The same treatment is accorded soldiers who are 
classified as “‘politically weak” for other reasons. 
This classification includes those who during their 
political schooling speak out against certain mea- 
sures of the regime, those who were not members of 
the FDJ (Free German Youth), and those who 
have relations who have fled to the West. Each 
“politically weak” soldier is generally paired off in 
duty at the Wall with a “politically sound com- 
rade,” so that any chance he might have had of 
escaping is nipped in the bud. i 

The questionnaire follows the soldier during 
his entire term of service and is kept in a so-called 
progress book. This book, modeled on Russian 
lines, contains written entries detailing all items 
of military or political importance about the sol- 
dier: remarks he may have made during his po- 
litical training; conversations, supplied by inform- 
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ers, which reveal opposition to the regime; reports 
on his conduct. at the border; accounts of any re- 
fusal to carry out orders. Opinions expressed by 
the SED or FDJ. leaders responsible for the ‘“Train- 
ing in Political Consciousness” of the boy before he 
joined the Army are also entered in this book. 

Special entries are made for “‘good deeds,” such 
as the capture of “‘traitors to the fatherland” (in 
other words, refugees); commendations and prizes 
for “outstanding conduct at the border”; and pro- 
motions. The progress book is an important work- 
ing document and “reference work” for SED offi- 
cers and security officials — but, of course, the 
soldier himself is never allowed to see it. 

Young soldiers who pledge their faith and loyalty 
to Communism, and who conduct themselves ac- 
cordingly at the border, soon amass glowing reports 
in their progress book, and this leads to a rapid and 
dazzling career in the Army or, later, in civilian life. 
But for many others this book is a dangerous insti- 
tution which makes it impossible for them to ad- 
vance in their professions and which may eventu- 
ally lead to the loss of civil liberties. 

The SED controls a tightly woven network of 
informers who keep watch over the border soldiers. 
All members of the Party are bound to pass on 
information to the officers. This information in- 
cludes the reporting of “service misdemeanors,” the 
faithful repetition of conversations and political 
statements by soldiers. Under regulations dated 
November, 1961, a member of the Party must sleep 
in each room of the barracks so that all conversa- 
tions can be overheard and the ‘“‘political conscious- 
ness” of the soldier can be suitably influenced. 

Every platoon (twenty-five to thirty men) also 
contains at least one State Security Services in- 
former, who collects details about a ‘problem’ 
soldier. These informers usually wear the uniform 
of a private or a private first class, although they 
are in fact lieutenants or officers of low rank. 
Sooner or later they betray their true identity by 
some slip in their behavior. 

A soldier never stands guard alone at the Wall. 
He must be in full view of another soldier. He is 
posted daily to a new position and has a new partner 
for each turn of guard duty. This is to ensure that 
no confidential exchange of views is possible, and 
to guard against escapes. 

During the eight hours on duty, officers and non- 
commissioned officers make ‘“‘check controls” at 
irregular intervals. They often creep up on a pair 
of guards at a post, hide behind some nearby ob- 
stacle, and watch the soldiers. Another test which 
the SED has devised is to send Communists in 
West Berlin up to the Wall, where they throw 
cigarettes to the guards and try to start conversa- 
tions with them. Border soldiers who fall into this 
trap land in jail or in a hard-labor camp. 
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Here is an example of the kind of trick played on 
the soldiers under the system of political supervi- 
sion. The day after two soldiers had fled to the 
West from a border company in the south of Berlin 
a radio was suddenly installed in the canteen. 
The officers were looking for young soldiers who 
had been in contact with the refugees, and they 
thought that these soldiers would rush to the radio 
and turn on RIAS or SFB (two West Berlin radio 
stations) to see if there was any news about the men 
who had fled. But nobody did so, because every- 
body could see that the radio was clearly connected 
to a wire leading into the room of the political offi- 
cer. A few days later the radio was removed. 


I have had many conversations with soldiers at 
the Wall since I fled from the East. These conversa- 
tions showed over and over again that young East 
Germans loathe their service at the Wall, but be- 
cause they have families dependent on them, they 
have no means of avoiding it. 

A few weeks ago I was standing one evening 
somewhere near Checkpoint Charlie. On the other 
side of the Wall three soldiers were sitting on a 
block of concrete. They gestured to me to ask if 


I had a few cigarettes for them. I went to the near- . 


est cigarette machine and bought some packs of 
Lifes, the favorite brand of border soldiers. I wrote 
a few words of greeting on a small piece of paper 
and threw it over with the cigarettes. The soldiers 
carefully scanned their surroundings before they 
picked up the cigarettes. A little later a note 
weighted down by a stone came flying over. It 
said, “Thanks a lot for the cigarettes. But we’re 
married, with children, and that’s why we can’t 
jump over — we’ve just got to put up with this 
humbug. There are many here who think as we 
do.”’ 

The three of them shared the cigarettes and 
burned the packages. One of them kept constant 
watch on the area behind them. 

I wrote another note, telling them that I had also 
been a border soldier and had fled to the West, and 
that I would like to come to the Wall another day 
and see them again. I threw this over the Wall with 
two more packs of Lifes. 

They sent me a detailed answer: “Today is the 
last day of our sixteen days’ duty at the Wall.. You 
know yourself what it’s like here. Tomorrow. we’re 
going into intensive training. So that you'll: know 
the new guards are OK we'll tell them to turn their 
caps around in their hands. We’ll be back here on 
the nineteenth or twentieth. Many of us here envy 
you for making it.” : 

From time to time 1 speak to these soldiers, in 
spite of the cleverly contrived control system. The 
urge toward freedom cannot be suppressed, and 
this fact gives us something to hope for. 


a 
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WOLF JOBST SIEDLER 


The BUILDING and REBUILDING 





oft BERLIN 


Born and bred in Berlin, WoLr Jossr SIEDLER was arrested 


for anti-Nazi activities and spent three years as a prisoner of war. 


He served for a while as German secretary for the Congress of 


Cultural Freedom before becoming lilerary editor of the Berlin 


newspaper DER TAGESSPIEGEL. He recently became director 


of the Wes! Berlin publishing company Propyléen Verlag. 


i is a fitting irony of history that two hundred 
years ago Berlin could boast the oddest architectural 
ensemble of any Central European city — a bar- 
racklike settlement for giants. Frederick the Great’s 
tather, an eccentric gentleman who used to walk 
down the main street belaboring his frightened sub- 
jects with his walking stick and the paternal ad- 
monition: ‘‘You fellows must not fear but love me,” 
had carried his enthusiasm for the rococo to the 
neurotic extreme of wanting to be protected by a 
Royal Guard of Cyclopean stature. The King’s re- 
cruiting officers were ceaselessly on the lookout for 
outsize human specimens, and the hunt for giants 
was extended to neighboring lands, with the prom- 
ise of special rewards for unusually lofty heads. 
Other European ruling houses were granted special 
diplomatic favors in exchange for five or ten glandu- 
larly disturbed youths; and on one occasion the 
Czar came through with a prize haul of over three 
hundred specimens, all of them taller than six foot 
four and worth a couple of hundred rubles apiece. 
By the end of his reign Frederick William I had 
assembled a Guard of such physiological enormity 
that its upkeep involved considerable expense. The 
troupe, known in Prussia and throughout Europe 
as the “Long Fellows,” had lodgings designed and 
built to order; doors and blankets were twice the 
normal length; the beds were nine feet long; while 
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cupboards, chairs, and tables had Brobdingnagian 
proportions. Long after Frederick the Great had 
dissolved the Guard, these giant-barracks were still 
one of the sights of Berlin, a monumental legacy 
which visitors came to gape at from near and far. 

The legacy has since been greatly added to and 
altered, as a succession of conquerors, tyrants, and 
occupying powers thrust their visiting cards on the 
city. A casual tour through Berlin thus offers a 
kaleidoscopic impression of recent events rather 
than an orderly architectural progression from the 
antique to the ultramodern. Other European 
metropolises present a fairly definite physiognomy: 
Vienna, the baroque imperial ex-capital; Paris, the 
city of the two Napoleons, embracing the churches 
and town houses of the Bourbons; Rome, with its 
two thousand years of history. But Berlin, though 
it has charm, is a confusing mishmash of history, 
repeatedly cut off from its own past. 

Boswell, when he visited Berlin in 1764, described 
it as “a beautiful city. Broad, long, and straight 
streets with stately dwellings. The Castle is mag- 
nificent: likewise certain of the Royal family’s pal- 
aces are most handsome. The Opera too is a very 
grand structure. In the evening we strolled up and 
down a chestnut walk, along the bank of a lovely 
canal, where everywhere strange people were am- 
bling.’? War and Communism have left nothing of 
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this old Prussian Berlin. The Opera House was 
burned down during the war. The Castle was 
blown up by the East German government. Most 
of the royal family’s palaces have been torn down. 
The chestnut walk, later planted with the lindens 
which made it internationally famous, is now a 
depressing boulevard, bordered by ruins and a 
pompous Soviet Embassy, and comes to an abrupt 
dead end at the concrete barrier of the Brandenburg 
Gate. The Berlin of the Hohenzollerns has dis- 
appeared. 

So has Hitler’s Berlin. The Führer never really 
liked the city, neither its architecture nor its atmos- 
phere. For him, an Austrian, it was always too 
North German; and even after he had established 
himself in it as dictator, he made Munich the *‘Capi- 
tal of the Movement” and Nürnberg the “City of 
Party Rallies.” Toward the end of the war he re- 
peatedly spoke of his intention of retiring to the 
Austrian city of Linz. Berlin, nevertheless, was sup- 
posed to become Europe’s most imposing capital; 
it was to be rebaptized ‘“‘Germania,’’ and gigantic 
new buildings, symbolizing the power and glory 
of the Hitler Reich, were to replace the old bour- 
geois edifices. Half of Berlin was to have disap- 
peared in the process, and the work of demolition 
had actually got under way when the war broke out. 

Little trace of this ambitious design remains, with 
the single exception of the Olympic Stadium. The 
Reich Chancellery was pounded to pieces by weeks 
of Russian artillery fire, and after the occupation of 
the city its ruins were torn down and the huge 
marble blocks used for the construction of the Rus- 
sian war memorial. Most of the dictatorship’s other 
edifices, such as Goebbels’ and Himmler’s private 
houses, were likewise blown up. Today one must 
really look hard to find vestiges of the fascist build- 
ings which were to have stood for a thousand years. 
All Hitler achieved was the destruction of old 
Berlin. His intention was to erect not buildings for 
giants but giant buildings; but of these nothing 
remains. 

The irony latent in this situation was under- 
scored ‘some years later during the controversy 
which. arose over the plans for the first large-scale 
job of post-war reconstruction, the question at issue 
being whether new apartments should be built for 
dwarfs. The Berlin Senate, in deciding to rebuild 
the completely destroyed Hansa Quarter, near the 
Tiergarten, a famous residential area once inhab- 
ited by diplomats and senior government officials, 
farmed. out the job to a number of avant-garde 
architects of international repute. Included among 
them was Monsieur le Corbusier, who was invited 
to equip Berlin with a Cité Radieuse similar to those 
he had built in Marseilles and Nantes. Le Cor- 
busier insisted that the ideal dimensions he had 
patented for Marseilles and Nantes were also valid 
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for Berlin. Each of his projected two-story apart- 
ment units thus called for a room with a seven-fgot 
ceiling, which the Berlin Building and Health au- 
thorities declared to be too low and insalubrious for 
North Germans. Le Corbusier wrathfully insisted 
that his theoretically ideal dimensions — the ‘‘Mod- 
ular’? — were as ‘“‘valid for Hottentots as for Brit- 
ish colonial officers.” A compromise was finally 
reached, and Berlin was equipped with a huge 
pigeonhole structure — located next to Hitler’s 
Olympic Stadium — which today has the dubious 
honor of being the city’s largest building. 


Araton present-day Berlin is a strange 
potpourri. The pompous interlude of the imperial 
age has been followed, in an almost literal sense, 
by a reversion to the past. It was from Berlin that 
Mies van der Rohe, Gropius, Hilbersheimer, Men- 
delssohn, and Marcel Breuer emigrated thirty years 
ago, Berlin being the last seat of the Bauhaus style 
before it was transplanted to Chicago. The sur- 
vivors are now once again at work in Berlin, on a 
greater scale than ever. Gropius is building an 
entire satellite city, and Mies van der Rohe has- 
designed Berlin’s newest museum. In the mean- 
time, a new generation of architects has arisen — 
spanning a Reich, a war, and a debacle — which 
has once again established contact with the golden 
twenties, when Berlin was the home of Einstein, 
Max Reinhardt, Bertolt Brecht. and Mies van der 
Rohe. 

The same thing, generally speaking, is happening 
all over Europe today; but Berlin is the only major 
city where architects can literally start building 
from scratch. In Rome, Stockholm, or Paris new 
suburbs are going up, but in Berlin the most im- 
portant building is going on in the very heart of 
the city, amid blitzed war ruins. The result is a 
bizarre mixture, with a neoclassic palace rubbing 
elbows with a Jugendstil building, an ornate fin-de- 
siècle stucco portal standing next to a Hitler eagle, 
a Gropius cube sticking up among all these relics — 
of yesterday. On the other side of the Wall in East 
Berlin there is the Stalin Allee showpiece (now 
renamed the Karl-Marx Allee), with its square 
temple pillars and lighthouse cupolas and the sugar- 
cake style of post-war Soviet architecture, which has 
since given way to prefabricated buildings intro- 
duced under Khrushchev. A trip through Berlin is 
not only a journey in time from Frederick the Great 
to William II to Adolf Hitler to Willy Brandt; it is 
also a journey in space from Kiev to Chicago. 

Berliners have watched. all this activity with a 
wry and at times slightly. irritated humor. The 
Congress Hall, which stands near the Brandenburg 
Gate and the old Reichstag building and was a gift 
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KAISER WILHELM MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Photograph by W. Schmidt 
Courtesy Ullstein Picture Service 


The City 
Restored 


CHARLOTTENBURG CASTLE 
Photographs courtesy Ullstein 
Before restoration, Fritz Eschen; after, Harry Croner 





THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, OPENED 1961 
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CONGRESS HALL Architect: Hugh Stubbins 
Photograph by Harry Croner, courtesy Ullstein 





REGINA MARTYRUM CHURCH 


Pholograph by Joachim Wieczorek 
Courlesy Ullstein 





BORDER FISHERMAN 
Mast German guards patrol the double 
barbed-wire barricade across the canal 


Courlesy Wide World Photos 
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EAST BERLINERS BUY CHRISTMAS TREES ON KARL-MARX 
Courlesy Jochen Blume 





THE NEW HILTON HOTEL 
Photograph by W. Schmidt 
Courtesy Ullstein 





KARL-MARX ALLEE 


Courlesy Jochen Blume 
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THE NEW BERLIN 


PHILHARMONIC HALL 
IN THE TIERGARTEN 


Courtesy Nina von Jaanson 







PLATZ, WEST BERLIN 
V. Schmidt, courtesy Ullstein 
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CHECKPOINT CHARLIE 


Courtesy Jochen Blume 






















rand the work of an 
tubbins, had hardly 
icknamed ‘‘the pregnant 
bold, bivalvular roof design. 
nonic’s Concert Hall, a cold 
ned by Paul Baumgarten, is popu- 
the Music Garage; near the zoo a 
epartment. store decorated with mo- 
skly. earned itself the title of Groschen- 
ee (the “Penny Mosque’’); the Housing De- 
ment Building, Berlin’s first skyscraper, has 
be known as the White Collar Silo; the 

-colored barn which is to provide an am- 

eater for Herbert von Karajan’s orchestra 

was promptly baptized Zirkus Karajani in remem- 

-brance of the Zirkus Sarasani of pre-war fame. 

The best known of these architectural oddities 
stands on the spot where Kaiser William II insisted 
‘on building Germany’s most expensive and hideous 
Romanesque church, the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 

. Church. Here Egon Eiermann, who has been 
picked to build the new German Embassy in Wash- 
ington, erected an octagonal spire separated from an 
octagonal nave, or apse. To the habitués of the 
Kurfürstendamm the pair is known as Berlin’s 
“powder box and lipstick tube.”’ 

_.» Over the past five years, Berlin has been gripped 

by an extraordinary building fever. Land values 
keep: rising every month, and twenty thousand new 
~ apartments are built each year. In the last ten years 

West Berlin has done almost as much building as 

2 Ulbeene s entire East zone. 

< So what does it matter if the Berlin of tomorrow 
is a mixture of Odessa, Houston, and Potsdam? 

. The city has long been accustomed to foreign im- 
portations. The original fishermen’s village on the 
Spree was transformed in a couple of centuries into 
an artificial metropolis through the ceaseless influx 
of immigrants. In 1701, at the time of the first 
Prussian King, it hardly numbered twenty thousand 
inhabitants; it was Germany’s least important and 
Prussia’s most inconsequential city. It took emi- 
grants from France, Holland, and Austria — vic- 
tims of the wars of religio 
map. In the mid-eighteenth century there were so 
many émigrés and refugees in Berlin that one third 
of the population spoke French. There was not 
only a Dutch church, there was also a French 
cathedral; entire city areas were under French 
jurisdiction, had French street names, French 

schools, and French grocery shops. Not until 1800 
did the words rue and avenue give way to the German 
Strasse and Allee. 

Clay Allee in West Berlin, named in honor of the 
airlift, is thus anything but an alien intruder, least 
“of all, perhaps, for those who first thought it was so 
named not for the general but for the artist Paul 
Klee. 





Public Utilities 


Before the Wall went up in August, 1961, there 
were eighty-eight vehicle and pedestrian crossing 
points between the East and West sectors of Berlin. 
Today there are no more than five. The best known 
of them, located at Friedrichstrasse, popularly 
called Checkpoint Charlie, is the obligatory. en- 
trance for all foreigners and allied personnel: trav- 
eling by car. 

The East sector can also be entered by ‘the ele- 
vated Stadt-Bahn railway, though this route in- 
volves laborious police, currency, and customs ex- 
aminations. The S-Bahn, a subsidiary of the Ger- 
man National Railways (Reichsbahn), was taken 
over by the Russians after the war and quietly — 
and illegally -— turned over by them to the East . 
German authorities in 1955, Because it is run by 
the East sector authorities, it is subjected to a boy- 
cott by West Berliners, who now travel, often at 
considerable sacrifice in time and money, in buses 
or the underground. As a-resiilt, the S-Bahn’s buff 
and maroon cars travel like empty ghost trains 
through West Berlin. 

Unlike the S-Bahn, which continues to serve 
eighty stations in West Berlin, the U-Bahn, or sub- 
way, has been effectively split in two. After the Wall 
went up, each side seized the cars in its sector, Of 
the eight major lines originally making up the sub- 
way ‘network, four were entirely in the West and 
presented no problem. A fifth, having only one 
station in the East, at the Warschauer Brücke, now 
stops one station short of the former terminus. Two 
other, north-south lines begin in the French sector, 
cross the Soviet, and end in the American sector; 
on one line the trains run nonstop through empty 
stations guarded by East German border police; on 
the other the trains still make one stop out of six in 
the East sector. The eighth line, running from the 
Reichskanzlerplatz in the West to Pankow in. the 
East, was split in two at Potsdamer Platz; the trains 
now go up to the last stop before the sector border, 
then turn around and go back in what Berliners call 
Pendelverkehr (“pendulum traffic’’). 

The telephone systems have likewise been split. 
One cannot telephone directly from West to East 
Berlin; the call must go back to Frankfurt or some 
other West German city, but the odds even then are 
against one’s getting through. Telegrams still go 
through, and mailbags are transferred at the border 
at least twice daily. All letters from East Berlin run 
the risk of being opened, but the haphazard censor- 
ship can be circumvented by the use of codes and 
fake names. 

East and West Berlin still share the same sewer 
system. The East provides the power for certain 
key pumps which alone keep the sewage from back- 
ing up into the Havel River in the East. 
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A Three-way Discussion 


WALTER HÖLLERER holds the chair of German philology at the Technical University in West Berlin. He is the 


founder and editor of the German lilerary journal aKzeNTE. GUNTER Grass is the author of THE TIN DRUM and 


CAT AND MOUSE. His new book, HUNDEJAHRE (DOG YEARS), was recently published in Germany. WALTER HASEN- 


CLEVER, who monilored this discussion for the ATLANTIC, is a Berliner who emigraled lo the United States during 


the Hitler period and taught at Phillips Andover Academy. He now works for a literary institute in Berlin. 


HöLLERER: The question to begin with is, why 
should Berlin, in spite of its unfavorable position, 
still be the chief center of German literature? Why, 
for instance, should Giinter Grass be here and not 
in Munich or Frankfurt or somewhere else? 

GRASS: In my case, when I came to Berlin in 1953, 
I came as a sculptor. But the reason I came was that 
West Germany had become too much for me. 
Then I went on to Paris, and when I returned to 
Berlin for the second time, I came as a writer. 

HOLLERER: You had already written Die Blech- 
trommel | The Tin Drum] by then? 

GRASS: Yes. 

HOLLERER: And Katz und Maus [Cat and Mouse] was 
written in Berlin after 1960? And Hundejahre too? 

GRass: Yes. By then I knew that if I had a few 
ideas to work out, Berlin was the right city to do 
it in. 

HOLLERER: You said it all became too much for 
you in West Germany. You mean that the whole 
setup sickened you? 

GRASS: It sickened me, though lots of other people 
weren’t sickened by it; they adapted themselves to 
it. In West Germany there are only two courses 
open to you: either join in the swim or, if you work 
at a different tempo, you must uproot yourself and 
go to Berlin. People here are really much slower. 
They even move more slowly in the streets. This 
Photograph of Giinter Grass by Helmuth Pollaczek. 


really ought to be tested; it could be measured 
scientifically in some institute or other. 

HOLLERER: Here in Berlin people haven’t got so 
used to the pressure of big business; here every- 
thing is more private, more individual. That 
doesn’t mean that there are no parties here: you 
could go to as many parties as you felt like every 
evening; you could divide yourself up into differ- 
ent pieces, and every piece could find some sort of 
party to go to. Butit’s also possible to live your own 
life without being much disturbed. This is because 
Berlin is a very spread-out city — the German city 
which covers the biggest area. It is not identified 
with a university, as Géttingen and Tiibingen are; 
it is not an industrial city pure and simple; so you 
feel freer here than in any other city to take part in 
a great variety of social circles. 

Grass: When you get tired of one particular 
circle you can change and frequent another, without 
having to go to another city. But you can do that 
in any big city; you can do it in Paris too. 

HOLLERER: Among students, at least, we can say 
that political discussions here are more to the point 
and less boring than in other university cities. 
Besides, in Berlin it is possible to talk to many 
people who cannot come from the East to any other 
West German city. To take an example, the presi- 
dent of the Bulgarian Writers’ Congress recently 


visited me because he happened to be in East Berlin 
ahd wanted to see West Berlin and to meet West 
Berlin writers. Or take the Czechoslovakian Mili- 
tary Mission — it lets its writers give readings or 
lectures here, and in this way it is possible to ex- 
change ideas, often extremely surprising ones, in a 
way which isn’t possible anywhere else. This helps 
give the Berliners a fuller perspective. 

Grass: We must remember too that the popula- 
tion of Berlin is perhaps the only group of people in 
Germany which has developed a political sense 
since the war. We saw this in the last elections, not 
so much because the Social Democratic Party won 
but because posters — for example, ‘‘Amrehn’s al- 
ways in Berlin’ — which would have been very 
successful in Bavaria or other places didn’t have 
any effect here. People here are very wary; they 
can’t be rushed into making a decision. 

HASENCLEVER: Perhaps we ought to explain this: 
‘always in Berlin” was used at the time as a slogan 
against Willy Brandt, who is often away from Ber- 
lin, and some people think he wants to leave Berlin 
for good and be Chancellor in Bonn. That’s why 
the opposition candidate, Amrehn, thought up 
the slogan ‘‘always in Berlin.” 

HOLLERER: Here in Berlin the people have enough 
of a sense of humor not to take such slogans too 
seriously. There’s plenty of evidence of sharp 
thinking in the way they argue. Lecturing, for ex- 
ample, is much easier in Géttingen or Frankfurt, 
where the criticism is much milder. It’s important 
in Berlin to take pains in expressing oneself; one 
can’t afford to say just anything and depend on the 
man in the street being satisfied; the Berliners are 
not so easily fobbed off with platitudes. This leads 
me to the point that Berlin is probably the only 
city in Germany that can boast of an atmosphere 
which is genuinely metropolitan. The other cities 
are much more provincial. 

crass: I don’t know if you can call Berlin really 
metropolitan. The most provincial feature in 
Berlin is its hectic effort during the last two years to 
become a metropolis. This in itself is a sure sign of 
provincialism. 

Berlin can’t compare with Paris in the number of 
literary names, and can’t hope to do so, and there’s 
no reason why it should. Where are the numbers of 
writers to come from? They can’t come from West 
Germany, because a whole middle rank of writers, 
so to speak, is missing. We have a few names at the 
top; then there is a great gap; then comes a whole 
army of sentimental writers, in Berlin as else- 
where. 

HASENCLEVER: We ought to point out that cen- 
tralization in Germany has never been as marked 
as in France. 

HOLLERER: I’d like to make a few remarks now 
about the East Berlin writers. The journal Sinn und 
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Form [Meaning and Form) still exists there; it was 
edited until recently by Peter Huchel, but they’ve 
now got rid of him. Then there are writers like 
Bobrowski, who won the prize of the Group 47. 
We can call such literary men “Berlin writers,” 
though their inclusion has become more difficult 
since the Wall. 

Grass: Yes, but there are also a large number of 
writers — serious writers, too — with whom it was 
impossible to discuss literary questions even before 
the building of the Wall, and now, of course, it’s 
out of the question. 

HOLLERER: It’s very difficult to make any gen- 
eralizations about relations between writers in East 
and West Berlin — each individual is different. 
Some are genuine writers, others are Party officials. 
Depending on which they are, you can discuss 
things with them or not. 

GRass: Writers with whom you could discuss liter- 
ary subjects are the very ones that you must now try 
to leave alone — otherwise you might get them into 
serious trouble; the others are to be avoided at all 
costs. 

HASENCLEVER: Can you still see Bobrowski or the 
poet Christa Reinig, for example? 

Grass: They don’t come to West Berlin, and we 
can’t go over there. Christa Reinig never comes. 
Bobrowski finds it very difficult to get a pass. 

HOLLERER: He was here for half a day when he 
received the prize of the Group 47. He got a visa 
for that, but it was a great exception. We who have 
West Berlin passes can’t go over to East Berlin at 
all. 

HASENCLEVER: What was the reaction in East 
Berlin and in the East zone in general to your Tin 
Drum? 

Grass: The book hasn’t been published there. I 
read three reviews, opinions of readers, and have 
talked to a few people; it was at least a sympathetic 
reaction. The three or four reviews mentioned my 
talent, but said apart from that I had nothing to 
offer. They’re quite right. [Laughter.] 

HOLLERER: I think there were a few reviews 
printed officially. But the book couldn’t be ob- 
tained, and so people had to rely on what the 
reviews said. Of course, these were written by 
the chosen hacks. 

GRAss: Dozens of paperback copies have been 
sent over. 

HASENCLEVER: When you were in Leipzig, did you 
give readings from your book to students? 

crass: Yes; that was in May, 1961, shortly before 
the Wall was built. 

HASENCLEVER: And it’s impossible to do that any- 
more? 

crass: Yes. Pd do it, but nobody’s invited me 
since. The questions asked after the readings are 
always the same. If the audience like the book, 
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they clap, with greater or lesser enthusiasm, but 
the same questions always crop up during dis- 
cussion: Why do you write books? What are you 
trying to do? Do you want to improve mankind, 
change people in some way? This has nothing to do 
with the Iron Curtain, these questions come from 
all ideological directions. There’s hardly ever any 
literary discussion. 

HASENCLEVER: Are there no novelists in East 
Germany today? New talents, like, say, Solzhen- 
itsyn in Russia? 

Grass: There’s Strittmacher — he’s a talented 
writer. He’s written some good stories. 

HOLLERER: Of course, there are the old-timers, 
the ones who were well known before — Arnold 
Zweig, Anna Seghers. 

GRAss: But they wrote their best books before the 
East German Republic came into existence. 

HOLLERER: They haven’t written anything since, 
just as Brecht didn’t write much more after he went 
over. There are a few lyrical writers of some im- 
portance, like Peter Huchel, Johannes Bobrowski, 
Christa Reinig. 

HASENCLEVER: Stefan Heym is a very special 
case. He went over to the East so that he could 
write in German again, after emigrating to America 
during the Naziera. While he was abroad he wrote 
several quite successful books in English — The 
Crusaders, for example. When he arrived in East 
Berlin he continued to write in English because he 
refused to use the German language of the East 
zone. So his opposition takes the form of writing 
only in English; and then he has his books trans- 
lated into German. 

GRAss: One of our most talented writers, who 
lives in West Berlin, is Uwe Johnson. Both of his 
books show him to be a writer belonging to the 
East German Republic, but his books cannot be 
published there. 

HASENCLEVER: Now, that is a category of writers 
who should be included — people who have ac- 
tually written East German literature but cannot 
publish it in East Germany. 

HOLLERER: Gerhardt Zwerenz, for example, came 
from East Germany and has launched a very criti- 
cal assault on conditions over there. Uwe Johnson 
attempts to show empirically what life is like on both 
sides. But the East Germans won’t print these 
books. 

HASENCLEVER: I think that Uwe Johnson is the 
only writer who has presented the dialectics which 
separate the East from the West, but he can’t come 
to any real conclusions. The “Third Book of 
Achim” can’t be written, because it nowhere quite 
jibes with either East or West. So the book must 
stay unwritten. 

HOLLERER: There are some extremists who even 
think there’s an East and a West German language, 
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that German is developing in two different direc- 
tions. That’s just not true. t 

HASENCLEVER: I don’t altogether agree with you 
on that. I remember when I came back to Ger- 
many as an American soldier and read the news- 
papers, which were trying very hard to be demo- 
cratic, their words sounded as though Goebbels 
had written them, because of the Nazi corruption 
of the language. 

HÖLLERER: Yes, but that’s not a linguistic change, 
it’s stylistic. 

HASENCLEVER: But even single words had different 
values. Words like “mother” or ‘native land” or 
“community” were used, quite simple words. But 
all of them had a flavor of Nazidom about them and 
really couldn’t be used for purposes of communica- 
tion until they had been ‘“‘de-Nazified.”’ 

HOLLERER: But these are all associations which 
you read into a language, not a change in the actual 
language. Certain expressions are connected with 
certain things, and you can’t bear to listen to them. 
That’: a psychological phenomenon, but it doesn’t 
mean that anything in the language has changed. 
After ten years have passed, the phrases can be used 
again quite easily. I might add that both radio and 
television here help to preserve the unity of the 
German language. They provide opportunities for 
Berlin to transmit information and material which 
it would be impossible to send to the East in any 
other way, because, of course, all printed matter can 
be intercepted. That means that when Giinter 
Grass reads a chapter from his book over the air, a 
large number of people will be listening in the 
East. 

Grass: Uwe Johnson, for example, read his Book 
of Achim in six installments in a program trans- 
mitted by Sender Freies Berlin. They heard the 
whole of it over there. 

HOLLERER: Sender Freies Berlin also transmits a 
Third Programme in the evenings. It is put together 
so that everything of interest to intelligent people 
which is broadcast can be made public in the East. 
It has an enthusiastic audience because it’s made 
as critical as possible. We must, of course, be 
careful not to broadcast propaganda programs, but 
to stick to factual reports. Take, for example, the 
Spiegel affair. There was tremendous interest in 
East Berlin about the reactions in the West, and the 
pros and cons were openly debated. The Third 
Programme broadcast a discussion about the Mani- 
festo of the Group 47 against Strauss. Letters are 
received from the other side, and we hear again and 
again from friends that this program is eagerly 
listened to. This is why there are plans to do some- 
thing for the so-called mass media in Berlin. In the 
Berlin Colloquium, which the Ford Foundation 
is helping to finance, we are planning to have a 
department where writers and producers will sit 












down together and work out television films, inde- 
pendent of commercial interests. We are planning 
to set up a film academy to deal with questions 
like this, and the results will be quite different from 
anything we could achieve if it were somewhere 
else in West Germany. Television and radio are 
the only methods of breaking down the Wall. 

HASENCLEVER: Has Berlin also become a center 
for painters and sculptors? 

Grass: No, we can’t say it has. At the moment, 
there are no really talented artists. This isn’t 
- Berlin’s fault; it’s just that nobody has made the 
_ great breakthrough, although there are quite a few 

a clever people about. 
O HÖLLERER! Berlin used to be a city of critics. 
In the era of Theodor Fontane it always had out- 
standing critics, critics who were ready to fight for 
causes and for issues. More recently, there was the 
time when Alfred Kerr was here, or Ihering, who is 
still in Berlin. There were sharp duels of wit. 
Nothing like that has gone on since 1945, chiefly 
because there are no really great newspapers in 
~ Berlin anymore. 
Grass: The main problem for Berlin is the fact 
-that it has no hinterland. For the last ten years 
the same old faces in the same official posts — when 
you go to a first night at a theater, there’s Herr 
Karsch again. On the other hand, we have Berlin 
~ sentimentality, which is well catered to in Axel 
_ Springer’s newspapers. That’s the most negative 
factor of all—- the Berlin press working hand in 
hand with Berlin sentimentality. Words that are 
„cused over and over here, like ‘Wall,’ “Wall of 
aM Shame,” and other formulas of this kind, are com- 
pletely unnecessary; but probably this is something 





ee _ that can’t be changed. 


- HÖLLERER: Facts speak for themselves, anyway. 

orass: The Berliner is not sentimental when he 
talks to you; he speaks to the point and he’s skepti- 
cal, but many ironic and skeptical people are very 
sentimental inside. ‘This is something that the press 
seizes upon; and it’s reflected again in speeches. 

-HASENCLEVER: The Berliner is always ready with 
a smart reply to hide his sentimental side. Yet he 
ee has a sentimental streak in him. 
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HOLLERER: But this is inevitable, because. he’s 
always hoping. Everyone hopes sooner or later 
to be able to go over to the Alexanderplatz again, 
or to visit his relations in the East, or to make 
longer trips into the country. Not many people can 
afford to travel to West Germany several times in 


the year. All these things add up over a period of = : 


time and are exploited by people who know what 
makes good headlines. The special situation in 
Berlin is a favorite theme for these journalists. 

Grass: It’s been a special boon to the Springer 
press, which controls four of the most widely: read 
newspapers in Berlin — Die Berliner Morgenpost, Die 
Berliner Welt, Die Bildzeitung, and Die Welt am Sonn- 
tag. The “Wall”? tone which is set by Springer has 
nothing at all to do with the real state of things, but 
churns out enough sentimentality for the ‘total 
impression to be a completely negative one. 

HASENCLEVER: You spoke a moment ago of a gap, 
a kind of missing link in the Berlin literary world. 

crass: Not only in Berlin, but in all of Germany. 
There are maybe two hundred writers who write 
truly readable books. 

HOLLERER: In this gap I include writers of books 
which are not of high literary value, but are not 
rubbish. 

HASENCLEVER: And why is there a gap, a missing 
social link? 

crass: It could be a question. of the present gen- 
eration and the kindof professions they went into 
after the war. One main reason is the aftereffect ol 
the war. There are no Jews in Germany, and the _ 
whole literary milieu and the critics have disap- — 





peared too. No gauntlets are thrown down, nobody — = 


issues challenges anymore. The occasional experi- 
ments in this sphere are artificially nourished. . 
HOLLERER: Yet the whole development of paper- 
backs is very interesting. : They’ ve become. intel- 
lectual books. The rest of the reading public bor- 
row books from public libraries, belong to a readers’ 
circle, or just watch television instead of reading. 
Writers who might otherwise write books now write 
for television and radio, because they're much better _ 
paid. But, after all, who reads The Tin Drum in. 
America? Don’t you think it’s mostly students? 
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What Ulbricht Doesu't Kuou 


BY KURT WISMACH 


The gripe of the workers in East Germany found expression in the upris- 


ing of June 17, 1953, and again in a dramatic incident which took place in 


August of 1961. Kurt Wismacu now lives and works in West Germany. 


I AM thirty-six years old. When I es- 
caped from East Berlin, which was my 
birthplace and my home all my life, it was 
not the first time I had managed to escape 
from behind barbed wire. I was in a Brit- 
ish P.O.W. camp when the war ended, 
but I can tell you that escaping from the 
British was kid stuff compared with get- 
ting out of the German Democratic 
Republic. My first thought, on finding 
myself free in 1945, was to look for my 
mother, for our flat in Kreuzberg had 
been completely bombed. I found her at 
last in Köpenick in the Russian sector. 

I set to work — hard work for a kid of my eight- 
een years — to earn a living for Mother and me. I 
got a job in East Berlin in a cable- and wire-rolling 
plant which used to belong to the largest German 
electrical manufacturer but which had been com- 
pletely dismantled by the Russians, nationalized, 
and opened, with the most primitive machinery, 
under a new name. 

My job was to pull the white-hot ingots out of the 
furnace with long-handled tongs. I was on the 
second gang, rolling the hot metal with hand tools 
into wire and cable. The lengthening strip used to 
run at terrific speed through and around the huge 
workshop as it thinned out, and though we wore 
protective aprons and mittens and heavy wooden 
clogs, it was hard and dangerous work without the 
proper tools. The metal would often slip out of 
its runway and have to be caught. Sometimes it 
slammed against our legs, so we needed high boots, 
though often a man would be lashed by the metal 
strip and injured. I have a few scars myself. These 
were electric cables, and we worked on about fif- 
teen different kinds, mostly of copper. Many times 
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we had to use aluminum — a poor sub- 
stitute for copper, but in East Germany 
there never was enough copper. The 
work itself was all right, and I got along 
well with my fellow workers. After three 
years of waiting, Mother got a little cot- 
tage in a back courtyard —just two 
rooms and a kitchen, but at least we had 
it to ourselves and no longer had to live 
with two other families. 

Times were very hard then: there was 
not enough food, and was no variety; 
there were shortages of clothing, house- 
hold goods, and repair materials for 
patching up the bombed and ruined houses. But 
we were used to all that. It is not material want 
that breaks your heart, for you get used to the low 
standard of living, and I, if not Mother, had never 
known anything else. I could have had it easier if 
I had joined the various Party organizations and 
taken part in politics. But I never did that; I never 
even went on the marches and demonstrations. The 
only time I marched was not for the government but 
against it, and that was during the uprising of June, 
1953. I marched with a column of workers on June 
17 and shinned up one of the masts at Alexander- 
platz and tore down the Red flag. We had a bad 
time after the uprising, and I had to hide with some 
of my workmates for a time, changing my address 
almost every night; but the strike was so universal 
that the regime had to call an amnesty to get the 
men back to work, so I was able to return home and 
to the factory again. 

Since I have worked in a Ruhr steelworks in West 
Germany I have realized how inefficient and uneco- 
nomic the factory conditions are over there in East 
Germany. I have read a bit and looked about me, 


and I think the main cause of the inefficiency is the 
way the state plans everything in detail. It is logi- 
cal, when every process is laid down in the plan, 
that when there is some breakdown, anywhere, it 
reacts at once on the following process and causes 
delays; sometimes the whole plant stands still for 
lack of some tiny part, and then contracts cannot be 
kept and the whole plan is thrown off schedule. 
Complicated processes like steel-cable manufacture 
cannot be worked out in every detail with dates and 
quantities in advance. 

Then, too, the factories are overburdened with 
bureaucracy. There are dozens of planning offi- 
cials, and supervising them are the senior planners 
and the political officials. In every medium-sized 
and large factory are the Party functionaries, the 
trade union officials, the women’s organizations, 
and the youth organizations, each with its offices 
and secretaries. Each organization has a represent- 
ative in each department. And they all have to be 
paid by the factory. They are there to watch every- 
one, to give political talks, and to organize political 
activity, such as demonstrations for peace and 
friendship with the peace-loving nations. 

Trade unions in the D.D.R. are quite different 
from what they are in the West. In the D.D.R. they 
are branches of the Communist Party (the Socialist 
Unity Party is its correct name). They constantly 
demand extra shifts — shifts to build socialism, 
shifts to show solidarity with some Communist 
cause, shifts to take the place of the men who are 
members of the factory armed guards. Those fac- 
tory guards are a sort of spare-time army. All the 
Party boys belong and parade around with rifles, 
playing soldier, while the rest of the workers have to 
keep production up to the level it would have been 
at with their assistance. 

The trade union men have the whole thing 
worked out; they have staff lists hanging up in the 
factory with the number of special hours every man 
has worked for socialism. It’s just too bad if you 
are low down on those lists. You’ll never get a TV 
set, because you have to get a permit from the union 
clerk before you can even order the set. No radio 
dealer — they are all state shops, of course — will 
put you on the waiting list without that permit. 
You wait for your set according to the amount of 
voluntary extra hours you have worked. Good boys 
wait three weeks to two months; I waited two years 
fora TV. It was the same with holidays. I got the 
longest holiday time you can get in East Berlin, 
twenty-four working days, but I never once got 
away to the beach or anywhere. If you want hotel 
rooms and a railway pass to leave Berlin and tickets, 
you have to get them from the union representative 
in your department. Often even those men who 
were popular with the comrades couldn’t get per- 
mits for hotels because the hotels were filled with 
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Party officials and their families. I never asked for 
holiday permits; I knew I wouldn’t get them. 

The trade unions in the D.D.R. are not real un- 
ions, made up of men who appoint their own spokes- 
men. I know that in Western countries the trade 
unions are often run for the benefit of their officials, 
but, after all, that is the fault of the members who 
are willing to put up with rackets. But in East Ger- 
many the unions are part of the state setup, and 
their function is to see that the Party plan is carried 
out and nothing else. You might say they stick to 
the name of trade unions because it sounds somehow 
respectable to the outside world. 

Take safety rules, for instance. I started work as 
a boy under conditions where safety rules were a 
joke. There just weren’t any rules, because there 
wasn’t proper equipment or tools and the furnaces 
were old and worn-out. Steel rolling — hot rolling 
— is always dangerous, and safety rules are more 
important in this trade than in any other, with the 
exception of mining. But in East Germany, the 
safety rules are secondary to the plan fulfillment. 
Efforts have been made, I must say, in all fairness. 
There are security inspectors now, and much has 
been done in recent years. There now is proper 
timekeeping, so that men will not work too long and 
get overtired, and proper rails to prevent the hot 
steel from running out of the beds into the shops. 
In Duisburg, West Germany, these safety measures 
are taken for granted, and nobody would work with- 
out them. But they represent quite recent advances 
in East Germany. Even as late as 1961, it was the 
rule that when a quota had to be reached, the 
safety precautions went out the window — just 
when they were most necessary, when the pressure 
was on. 

In East Berlin men are not so keen on extra 
money, for it buys nothing. For years we tried to 
get the work week reduced, and though my weekly 
wage here in West Berlin is just about three quarters 
of my wage in East Berlin, I can buy nearly three 
times as much with it. Furthermore, there are 
things to buy. The union men always took the view 
that shorter hours would endanger the plan, which 
was never really fulfilled. When the shorter hours 
did come in, it was really because so many men 
were emigrating to the West that a concession had 
to be made. But works meetings were an empty 
show. The union men were all Party members, and 
you had to watch your tongue in arguments at 
works meetings; I know several mates of mine who 
landed in jail for saying something too freely at 
works council meetings when we were supposed to 
be talking about our own interests with our repre- 
sentatives. At one meeting the union boss lost his 
temper with our arguments and shouted, “If you 
don’t all shut up immediately, Pll have you all ar- 
rested.” You can’t call that trade unionism. 
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I can tell you, it is hard to watch your tongue 
constantly, and not only because you can lose your 
temper and say more than you mean to. There is 
another danger. In and around Berlin, the radio 
and television reception from the West is good. 
Almost everyone hears and sees them at one time or 
another, and most working people all the time. So 
we knew a lot more about what went on in the 
world than we were supposed to know. That was a 
real danger, and you had to keep it constantly in 
mind. Among the men it was a joke. At work I 
would tell a friend some bit of news or a joke I had 
heard on television and he would say ironically, 
“And just where did you hear that, comrade?’ We 
called the Party men ‘‘comrades.’’ It’s depressing 
when you think about it, because the word means 
just the opposite of what it is supposed to mean. 
We always could tell after a few days whether or 
not a man could be trusted; you develop a sharp 
instinct when living like that. But no matter how 
careful you were, there was always a danger that 
you might let something slip within hearing of one 
of the comrades. I think that was probably the 
worst aspect of life over in the East. 

Other things were a constant strain too. I know 
in the West people think it is the lack of goods which 
is depressing. But you get used to rationing. What 
is much worse is the feeling of being watched and 
listened to. You can never speak freely, not really 
freely; you always have to look over your shoulder 
first to see who is standing around. And the politics 
— it was as bad as the enforced caution. You start 
with politics when you brush your teeth in the 
morning, a Party man said to me once, and it’s true. 
Take sport, for instance. I remember I went one 
Sunday to watch a bicycle race. It was a road race, 
and there was a big crowd watching, and I just 
wanted to enjoy the race for the sport of it; but the 
next day I read in the papers that all the people 
who went to watch the race were also ‘‘demonstrat- 
ing for peace’’ because the event was called a Peace 
Race. That made me mad. I just wanted to watch 
cycle racing; I wasn’t demonstrating for peace or 
anything else. 

And the discrimination. You work with a man in 
the shops; you both do the same things, the same 
hard work, and get the same pay. But if he joins the 
Party or makes himself popular with the comrades, 
then you suddenly hear that he has an apartment 
in one of the new blocks and is going to the Baltic 
Sea coast for his holiday for a price that doesn’t even 
cover the cost of his food. If his kids are sick, they 
get into the hospital at once; his boy can go on from 
school to specialized training or to college. It hap- 
pens not just occasionally but all the time. No 
matter how clever a youngster is, he won’t get any- 
where without the favor of the Party behind him. 
Idiots of boys get the college places because their 


parents work more extra shifts than anyone else. 
Even if there is a breakdown, the men who are 
popular with the Party still get credit for work. 

The breakdowns in work are a constant worry. 
Minor things such as a screw breaking off or a 
tangled cable can stop the whole process for hours. 
Ours was an old factory. When new machinery 
was delivered, it would stay packed in crates for 
months because it would not fit the old belts. In 
the first years after Russian dismantling, even 
ordinary screws were impossible to replace. You 
couldn’t send to the stores for another screw. They 
just didn’t have any screws! And since the old 
machines were not standardized, every breakdown 
had to be repaired by hand with any old parts that 
happened to be in the stores. Parts were made even 
out of scrap steel. Sometimes a couple of mechan- 
ics would be filing down a part for hours while we 
all stood about doing nothing. There was no such 
thing as servicing in those days; the machinery ran 
until it broke down and then was patched up the 
best way possible. 

New machines sometimes made things worse be- 
cause they worked so fast that we would be turning 
out unfinished cable at twice the rate at which the 
next processing plant could take it. The whole area, 
corridors and all, would be stacked high with strips 
and wire waiting for transport. The troubles seemed 
endless. Just as soon as the new machines were 
made to fit with the old ones, either the electricity 
would fail or there would be a lack of coal. Some- 
times machines were ordered without proper check- 
ing, and they came with modern electric equipment 
that didn’t fit the old junk we already had. Or 
drive belts would be a different width or thickness 
and would not run off to the other machines. 

You would go home tired and irritated after eight 
hours of that sort of thing and find that the neigh- 
bors’ kids had been asked in school if anyone in the 
house watched West Berlin television. Even in the 
kindergartens, the teachers used to ask the chil- 
dren what they had seen and heard on television 
and radio. If you have brought up a child to tell 
the truth, you cannot tell him he has to lie to his 
teacher. I didn’t understand that properly until I 
had a child of my own. Once, back home in Kö- 
penick, I saw the kids in the kindergarten playing 
the October Revolution at school and pretending to 
shoot “‘bourgeois.’’ It gave me a shock, and I started 
to worry about the time when my son Joerg would 
have to go to school. There is too much pressure put 
on the children, and they are not able to protect 
themselves against it, for they naturally respect their 
teachers and feel that what the teacher says must be 
right. 

The child in the first grade comes under pressure, 
and the teacher does it very cleverly. She doesn’t 
say, “‘Now, tell me if your parents see West Berlin 
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television.” She just smiles at the kids and says, 
“Now, let us all play what we saw on television last 
night, shall we?’ Then she knows, of course. Nat- 
urally, not all teachers are like that; some of them 
are decent girls, but, like the decent mates at work, 
they don’t make any progress in life. 

When the child gets a bit older, all his friends 
join the Young Pioneers, and he naturally wants to 
go camping too. If you want him to go to church 
and be confirmed, he begins to think it all a bore 
because it isn’t what the others are doing. If the 
parents give in, every time the boy comes home he 
has some new game he thinks is clever and doesn’t 
understand the meaning of, like playing at the Octo- 
ber Revolution and not thinking of killing people. I 
know that all kids are bloodthirsty, but in East 
Berlin you have to be careful about telling your child 
that it is wicked to hurt people and wrong to envy 
others their possessions, because he says, ‘‘Yes, 
Daddy, but these were only old bourgeois.” 

It’s only a matter of time before all the young 
people are infected with these ideas. At the present 
time there is still the older generation that knew 
something better before the Nazis started ruining 
people’s minds. Grandmothers and grandfathers, 
being old, are not so frightened of the consequences, 
and they have a steady standard of judgment taught 
them in their youth. But as they die off or go away, 
or as the parents keep the children from them out of 
fear or because they want to get along in the world, 
the young people are left with only the Party to 
guide them. I can imagine that in thirty or forty 
years, with the constant Party pressure, the number 
of young people able to resist Communist ideas will 
get smaller and smaller. That is one of the main 
reasons people used to leave and come to the West; 
they couldn’t just sit there and watch their children 
change. It isn’t possible to listen to the same things 
day after day without beginning to think in those 
terms yourself. Ambitious kids go along with the 
Party line. Sometimes they take it lightly, and that 
makes them unconscious cynics believing in noth- 
ing; sometimes they fall for it and believe it; but 
anyway, they get an opportunity in life. Asa father, 
you have to think of that when you refuse to let your 
boy join the Pioneers. 


om I left East Berlin because of Walter Ulbricht 
personally. He came to the factory to give us a pep 
talk, something about getting a peace treaty. At 
half past two on that Thursday afternoon the entire 
shift, fifteen hundred workers, streamed into the 
huge high-voltage hall to listen to the Chairman of 
the State Council and First Secretary of the Central 
Committee, the Spitzbart (‘‘Goatee’’), Walter Ul- 
bricht. We waited, packed like sardines, in our 
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overalls and wooden shoes, and some of the fellows 
climbed up onto the cranes and cable rollers. I 
caught hold of a big cable roller and sat perched 
way forward, out ahead of the rest, so that actually 
I was sitting right above the row of seated officials. 
The Spitzbart’s boring old clichés in that thin, high- 
pitched voice of his began to annoy me, as usual, 
but it wasn’t until he said he had heard that a 
woman worker in the plant had asked a Party mem- 
ber why we didn’t have any free elections that I 
realized I was in a real rage. I began to clap en- 
thusiastically. There was a deathly silence, and it 
seemed as if a thousand faces all turned toward me, 
toward where I sat, up on a tall roll of cable by my- 
self above the platform. ‘“‘Even if I am the only one 
to say it,’ I shouted, ‘‘free elections}? 

Ulbricht began to scream at me about “‘the peo- 
ple” and “‘the working class.’ Some of the faithful 
old comrades broke in with ‘‘Hear, hear’? and ap- 
plauded him. I could see that from various corners 
of the big factory hall comrades were threading 
through the crowd toward me. I pulled up my 
knees so that they could not reach up and pull me 
down, and I shouted out the words which were 
quoted in all the papers: “Have you the slightest 
idea what the people really think?” 

This really made the Spitzbart mad, and he started 
on a long tirade, yelling himself hoarse in a flood of 
words. And that saved me, because none of the 


comrades liked to interrupt dear Wally Ulbricht, 
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and they couldn’t get at me without causing a 
noisy interruption. All the comrades applauded 
him madly, but hardly any of the workers lifted a 
hand. When he had talked himself out, he stormed 
out of the meeting — for once it had gone all wrong 
—and the comrades crowded after him to show 
how loyal they were. 

My own friends advised me to clear out at once, 
but I turned up at the next shift as usual. There 
was a message for me to go to the management 
offices, where two members of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party and two comrades from the works 
were waiting to question me. That scared me a bit, 
but I wasn’t really afraid until I noticed that a gray 
car was following me as I went home. Later I saw 
that there was a man standing outside our house. 

Now my wife and I have been in Duisburg for 
over eighteen months, living in this one room in an 
emergency block for refugees. We managed to get 
Joerg out too. When we get our flat, we shall be 
allright. But the people here don’t understand what 
it is like to live in exile. We were born in Berlin, 
and that is our home, and we can never go back. 
Sometimes I wish I had stayed in West Berlin, but 
there is only one steel plant where I could have 
found a job, and they have all the men they need. 
It hurts me to think of Berlin. It makes us lonely 
sometimes, we who are of and from Berlin. 
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THE PEOPLE OF EAST BERLIN 


by Otto Frei 


For several years Orro Fret has been the correspondent in Berlin 


for one of Switzerland’s leading newspapers, the NEUEZURCHER ZEITUNG. He has had ample opportunity to observe 


the changing life and the rise and fall of the political thermometer in the East zone. 


“he Berliners on both sides of the Wall have a 
common past, speak the same language, and feel 
themselves to be inhabitants of the same city. 
They are a determined people. Even under the 
crippling conditions of a totalitarian economy, more 
than one million East Berliners accomplish a pro- 
ductive effort which compels respect. The East 
Berlin workers and engineers in the precision equip- 
ment and electrical industries, which are concen- 
trated in the Soviet sector of Berlin and look back 
on a proud tradition, are very capable. From 
1958 to 1960 thousands of new apartments went up 
in the Soviet sector, especially in the pleasantly 
situated outer suburbs, at a rate of construction 
which came close to matching that in West Berlin. 

The rural spaciousness of the East Berlin suburb 
of Köpenick gives one the feeling of being in the 
most peaceful corner of the March of Brandenburg. 
On fine Sundays most East Berliners gather on the 
banks of the broad Miiggelsee or in Treptow Park, 
where after the fall of Berlin the Soviets put up 
monuments to the glory of the Red Army. In the 
lakeside restaurants, patient waiters carry cups 
and cakes daringly balanced over the heads of the 
many customers. Potsdam with the Palace of Sans 
Souci lies at the gates of the city; people flock to 
Photograph of Marx-Engels Platz by Jochen Blume. 
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the Spree Forest and the lakes of Mecklenburg; 
in about four hours the Baltic coast can be reached. 
East Berliners enjoy an extremely pleasant natural 
habitat. 

How deceptive are appearances? Does worry 
lurk in the peaceful shadows of the chestnut trees? 
Thousands of East Berliners have relatives and 
friends in West Berlin and in West Germany, sepa- 
rated from them by the Wall and the barbed wire. 
In many cases mother is separated from son, hus- 
band from wife, boy from girl. The Communists 
are doubtless aware of the real mood. It was not 
by chance that the newspaper Berliner Zeitung, 
which is published in the Soviet sector, admonished 
its readers some time ago that they should not 
always stare at the brightly lit facade of the Hilton 
Hotel on the West side of the Wall. The Americans 
— so the paper said — are by no means resolved to 
stay in West Berlin, and almost all the rooms in the 
Hilton Hotel are empty; the American manager 
has the lights lit only to mislead East Berliners. So 
the citizens of the “‘capital of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic’? — which is what the Communists 
call the Soviet zone of Germany — should avert 
their eyes from West Berlin and fix them on the 
socialist present, which also has its attractive side. 


The Communist Party leader, Walter Ulbricht, 
and his colleagues are forever complaining that 
young painters in East Berlin use dark tones, that 
young authors write pessimistic novels, that young 
artists portray the socialist present in “gray on 
gray.” Looking at a picture of the barricade fighters 
of the Paris commune, Ulbricht exclaimed that the 
young artist had created tired, hopeless figures and 
that the convinced, optimistic, fresh, and forward- 
looking element was absent from art as a whole. 
He accused sculptors and graphic artists of allowing 
themselves to be corrupted by the influences of 
“Western decadence.” Recently he appealed to 
the members of the Communist youth organization 
to have more confidence in the state. A young 
Communist woman author wrote that the young 
people who once believed that the new socialist 
order was rising on the flaming red horizon were 
now full of the weariness and cynicism of the angry 
young men whose dispiritedness had extinguished 
the glow of hope. 

Moral depression is especially pronounced in 
East Berlin intellectual circles, which enjoyed a 
privileged position before the Wall; because of the 
freedom of movement prevailing throughout the 
city and their importance for the regime, certain 
intellectuals were able to attend meetings in West 
Germany and in other Western European countries. 
Separation from the West hit hardest those who 
have preserved a capacity for independent thought. 
Conversations with doctors, scientists, artists, and 
authors in East Berlin produce a shattering picture 
of intellectual and moral distress. 

Western acceptance of the closing of the border 
and the military occupation of East Berlin by the 
illegal Ulbricht regime came as a tremendous shock 
to the entire population of the Soviet sector. Prior 
to August 13, 1961, the East Berliners were half- 
free men. They had, of course, to work during the 
day in state-owned enterprises in an unfree society 
and were subject to an arbitrary legal system. But 
in the evening, at the close of work, they came over 
to West Berlin to meet relatives and acquaintances, 
go to the movies or the theater, stroll up the Kur- 
fiirstendamm, and read Western newspapers. 
About eight million theater and movie tickets were 
sold each year in West Berlin to East Berliners and 
inhabitants of the outlying districts which are part 
of the Soviet Occupation zone. About 60,000 peo- 
ple from the East came daily to West Berlin to work 
in factories and workshops. Thousands of them had 
been with the same firms for decades. In 1948, 
Berlin was divided politically, economically, and 
administratively, but for thirteen years the people 
could move fairly freely in both parts of the city 
and meet whenever they wished. Some 200,000 
Germans from East Berlin and the Soviet zone 
visited West Berlin every day. West Berlin could 
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play the role of meeting place because the Soviet 
Occupation authorities respected the most impor- 
tant condition of the quadripartite agreements on 
Berlin, freedom of movement within the city. 
Thus Berlin, despite political division, was still a 
special area under the administration of the four 
victorious powers. 

On August 12, 1961, East Berliners went to sleep 
as usual with the feeling of being relatively free 
men, at least partially protected from Ulbricht’s 
arbitrary rule. In fifteen minutes the subway or 
the elevated could bring them to West Berlin for 
twenty pfennigs. When boarding trains for the 
West, they saw Communist placards in the East 
Berlin Friedrichstrasse Station with the warning: 
“Don’t go to West Berlin! Don’t fall into the 
clutches of the slave dealers!’? They looked away 
contemptuously or cracked jokes about it. 


Ta Wall led at first to a power psychosis among 
fanatical Communist officials in East Berlin. Ul- 
bricht had his regime’s flag — a black, red, and gold 
banner with hammer and compass enclosed in 
wheat sheaves — hoisted on the Brandenburg Gate, 
the symbol of the power of the former German 
Reich, and he proclaimed in the style of Adolf 
Hitler: “Our boys in uniform brilliantly fulfilled 


„their combat mission. From now on we are the 


ones who plot the course of German history!” The 
regime encouraged feelings of revenge. Ulbricht, 
who before August 13 had been forced to take the 
popular mood into consideration because of the 
prevailing possibility of flight, formed an organiza- 
tion called ‘‘Worker’s Fist,’? whose members drew 
private citizens into political discussions. When 
those spoken to showed that they were opponents 
of the regime, they were beaten up. The appear- 
ance of goon squads recalled to the population 
the worst period of Nazi rule. 

The courts in East Berlin and in the Soviet zone 
passed terror sentences on an assembly-line basis 
against opponents of the regime. Many, including 
former ‘“‘border crossers” — East Berlin and Soviet 
zone workers who were employed in West Berlin 
factories — were deported from East Berlin and 
its outlying districts. The government passed 
decrees restricting freedom of movement and 
assigning people to compulsory labor. Fanatical 
members of the Communist youth organization 
clambered up on the rooftops and dismantled TV 
antennas oriented toward Western stations. There 
was a rash of bellicose headlines in the state- 
controlled press: ‘‘A clenched fist for the enemy!” 
“The enemy will lose both hair and teeth”? “The 
worker’s fist smashes the snout of the militarist 
beast? “We have the best rockets!’? Along with 
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the consolidation of the system of political control 
went a forced militarization of society, which took 
on almost wartime forms. 

The bright dreams once harbored by Ulbricht 
and his entourage have since withered on the vine. 
In the winter of 1958, after the opening of Khru- 
shchev’s offensive against West Berlin, officials in 
East Berlin repeatedly announced: ‘‘By spring at 
the latest we’ll take over in West Berlin!’ At that 
time the East Berlin radio stations played the old 
Berlin hit tune ‘‘ Wenn der weisse Flieder wieder blüht” 
(“When the White Lilac Blooms Again”) in bold 
anticipation of things to come. When Ulbricht 
fell short of his goal, since Khrushchev had to 
change his timetable, the East Berlin Communists 
announced: ‘“‘The separate peace treaty will come 
one way or another, but it will come soon, and it 
will give us complete control of all communications 
routes to and from West Berlin, including the air 
corridors”? That too was a hope that was not 
fulfilled. Ulbricht built the Wall in August, 1961, 
to save his state from bleeding to death and to 
protect it from the corrosive winds from the West, 
but West Berlin continued to exist as a free com- 
munity, thanks to the commitment of the Western 
allies. Since then the Communists have not 
advanced an inch further on the Berlin question. 
In October, 1962, shortly before the climax of the 
Cuban crisis, Ulbricht had to eat his own words in 
front of leading Party comrades. In view of the set- 
back in Berlin and the retreat in Cuba, a tendency 
toward discouragement, depression, and resigna- 
tion has spread among Communist officials in 
East Berlin. The power-psychosis phase was fol- 
lowed by a sobering-up process, and the latter by 
outright disappointment. 

This mood in the ranks of Party officialdom 
naturally does not remain concealed from the 
population. So long as the struggle for Berlin re- 
mains undecided, and so long as the Western pow- 
ers maintain their troops in the city, the people of 
the Soviet sector will not give up hope for a freer life. 
However, the mood continues to be fairly somber. 
The Communists continually demand from the 
intellectuals not only public statements of support 
for the state, but also active cooperation and educa- 
tion of the youth to be active “class fighters.” 
One official, speaking before artists, authors, doc- 
tors, and scientists in East Berlin, declared, ‘‘The 
time of drifting between two worlds is finally over. 
We now demand commitment to socialist con- 
struction!” 

The industrial workers of East Berlin are also 
faced with continuous pressure, especially on the 
thorny question of work norms. The Communists 
and the state-controlled trade union organization 
want to abandon the old norms system, which 
makes it possible for the worker to overfulfill job 
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time rates and thus earn relatively high and stable ; 
wages. The slogans are: ‘‘Raise labor produc- 
tivity!’ “More production for the same wages!” 
Since, however, the officials still remember the 
shock of the workers’ revolt of June 17, 1953, which 
broke out as a result of increased labor norms, they 
proceed cautiously and flexibly. When the workers 
in a factory stubbornly resist, the Party as a rule 
retreats for the time being on the norms question, 
and then later makes a new attempt. 

Another source of discontent is the erratic nature 
of purchasable supplies — notably, household goods 
and foodstuffs. East Berliners, like the other in- 
habitants of the Soviet zone, are ever at the mercy 
of a totally inelastic system of economic manage- 
ment which is designed to satisfy not individual 
needs but the requirements of the Party plan. For 
the most part, sufficient quantities of foodstuffs and 
consumer goods are available to cover minimum 
daily needs, but the range of choice is drastically 
limited, while the supply may fluctuate wildly. 
A store may find itself with a sudden shipment of 
bathing suits in December. Visitors from the West 
often think they are filling an urgent need when 
they bring East Berliners chocolates or cakes; in 
fact, such gifts, though much appreciated, are 
unnecessary luxuries compared with such hard-to- 
come-by necessities as elastic bands, safety pins, 
paper napkins, or bicycle chains. Simple things, 
like drinking straws, which East Berliners used to 
buy at West Berlin’s leading department store, 
the KDW (Kaufhaus des Westens), are unobtain- 
able beyond the Wall. Meat, eggs, butter, fats, and 
milk are often in short supply, while coal and pota- 
toes can be obtained only with ration coupons. 


i ae vexations are by no means apparent during 
a short stay in East Berlin or in a quick look around 
the streets. The bus excursions which start on the 
Kurfiirstendamm in the West and include a lengthy 
tour of the East offer a characteristically deceptive 
view of the real situation, even in the areas of build- 
ing and reconstruction. The center of Berlin still 
remains largely bombed out, with jagged blocks of 
undestroyed buildings and acres of cleared-off 
wasteland. Little attempt has been made to rebuild 
the old Prussian heart of the city, where the eight- 
eenth-century Stadtschloss of the Hohenzollern 
kings, which had been damaged during the war, was 
torn down by the Communists to make room for the 
utterly featureless Marx-Engels Platz, where the 
May Day parades are held. It is likely that Ulbricht 
and his colleagues for years felt so sure of one day 
being able to take over the urban facilities available 
in the West that they deliberately postponed the 
ambitious plans drafted by East German architects 


which called for, among other things, a new Central 
` Committee skyscraper dominated by a tower four 
hundred and fifty feet high. 

The one major piece of post-war reconstruction 
involved the rebuilding of what was once the 
Frankfurter Allee before becoming the Stalin Allee 
and, more recently, the Karl-Marx Allee. It is a 
dreary mile of bathroom-tile facades plastered here 
and there with gingerbread ornaments and birth- 
day-cake pinnacles. Few visitors get beyond this 
monotonous row of proletarian cliff dwellings to the 
far more modern and multicolored apartment 
blocks built in the eastern suburbs of the city. 

Otherwise, the Soviet sector may seem perfectly 
normal to a superficial observer: the streets are 
neatly kept; the traffic, such as it is, is well regu- 
lated; in the store windows there is a choice of goods 
which, although it may be meager in comparison 
with that in West Berlin, is still relatively rich and 
colorful compared with what is available in other 
cities in the Soviet bloc. People are well dressed, 
and children laugh and play as loudly as anywhere 
else. The moral distress and the intellectual pres- 
sures which lie heavy on the inhabitants strike the 
visitor only when he is received in East Berlin fami- 
lies, treated as a friend, and included in conversa- 
tional circles where intimate worries can be aired. 

What does an outsider know of the conflicts 
which confront parents in East Berlin as a result 
of the atheistic state philosophy and its claim to 
total control of youth? Take one East Berlin family 
as an example. The father, an engineer in a state- 
owned electrical plant, has a good salary and can 
give his family a life free from material worry. 
He owns a small car and is able to take a vacation 
once a year at the Black Sea or Czechoslovakia’s 
Tatra Mountains. The family lives in a good- 
looking modern apartment in the outer green belt 
of the city. But the totalitarian state philosophy 
casts a blight over this material prosperity. ‘The 
son of the family, a lively, intelligent boy, has to 
take part in the atheistic youth-dedication cere- 
mony instituted by the Communist regime —a 
ceremony curiously in contrast to Marxist doctrine, 
since it represents a direct borrowing from religious 
rites. During the ceremony the young people must 
declare their loyalty to the Communist state and 
Walter Ulbricht’s ‘Ten Commandments of Social- 
ist Morality” (worker discipline, collective con- 
sciousness, proletarian internationalism, the spirit 
of comradely self-sacrifice, and so forth). The par- 
ents find themselves in a dilemma. They wish to 
remain true to their convictions and have their son 
confirmed in the Evangelical Church. However, 
if they do not let him take part in the youth dedica- 
tion, the father not only can expect difficulties in his 
professional life, but he also runs the risk that his 
son will not be allowed to continue his studies. 
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Many parents seek a way out of the dilemma by 
letting their children take part in the youth dedica- 
tion and then later having them confirmed, assuring 
their pastor that the children have remained true to 
Christian teaching despite their compulsory ac- 
knowledgment of atheistic materialism. 

The view is often heard in the West that East 
Berlin youths today follow red flags as readily as 
they once followed brown flags during Hitler’s 
time. Nothing is more misleading than this over- 
simplified generalization. Old Communist officials 
have often complained to me that they are helpless 
in dealing with the problem of skeptical. cynical, 
and hypocritical young people who have learned 
the formulas of Marxism-Leninism by heart without 
believing in them. Lip service to socialism has to 
be paid as a means of admission to more advanced 
schools. College students especially, according to 
veteran Communists, accept state allowances and 
other aid as a matter of course and carry on a game 
of playacting with the Party. The Communist 
regime itself, whose leading figures were dishonest 
in their treatment of the de-Stalinization problem, 
bears the chief responsibility for this state of affairs. 
For many young people who had believed in Stalin, 
the dethronement of the dictator destroyed a com- 
plete world. Ulbricht, however, dismissed the 
matter with a few cynical remarks. I have gained 
the impression, on the basis of long observation, 
that the regime has not succeeded in really winning 
the majority of youth to Communism and the col- 
lective way of life — which is all the more surprising 
since totalitarianism has been the rule in East Ger- 
many without interruption for thirty years, ever 
since the establishment of Hitler’s rule of force, in 
turn replaced by the Red dictatorship. There was 
no breathing space for youth between the two, no 
possibility of taking part in any kind of truly demo- 
cratic life. 

No doubt the Wall solved some of Ulbricht’s 
problems. So long as the road to West Berlin was 
open and a gap existed in the barbed-wire border 
running clear through Europe, East Berlin Com- 
munists could not systematically exploit the labor 
potential available to them, and the whole eco- 
nomic planning system was vitiated accordingly. 
During my visits to East Berlin and the Soviet 
zone prior to August 13, 1961, state officials repeat- 
edly told me that so long as people could go to 
West Berlin, the Communist state would never 
flourish, since visitors to West Berlin were corrupt 
and only paid lip service to Communism. Now 
that the Wall is up it seems that the Communist 
Party continues to be confronted by the same basic 
popular psychological-political situation. The Com- 
munists may have stopped the refugee flow, but 
they have not won the heads and hearts of the 
people. 
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THE 


YOUNG 


GERMANS 


by Erika von Hornstein 


Wife of a German manufacturer and mother of two children, 


Erika von HornsteIN was born in Potsdam and has spent much of her 


life in Berlin. When her husband was accused of economic sabotage 
in 1950, she fled with him to West Berlin, where they made a new life. She 


has interviewed many refugees and has recorded their determination 


and their adventures in her book BEYOND THE BERLIN WALL. For this issue 


she conducted the following inquiry with three young tunnel builders. 


o aS is more disquieting to serious young 
Germans today than their sense of civic responsi- 
bility in contrast to the passivity of their fathers’ 
generation; and nowhere is the problem more 
dramatically posed than in Berlin, where the prox- 
imity of the Wall gives it a particular acuity. Last 
summer I talked with three of the young men, still 
in their twenties, who are working at some personal 
sacrifice to help their countrymen to freedom. 
Werner, a twenty-five-year-old law student from 
Königsberg, came to Berlin from West Germany to 
help in escape work. Otto, a twenty-seven-year-old 
engineering student, sacrificed more than a year 
of academic work to tunnel building. Franz, a 
refugee from East Germany, is twenty-four. His 
family — parents, brothers, and sisters — had all 
fled to West Germany during the 1950s. He stayed 
behind in the East because he wanted to study 
music in Jena. 

“I pulled strings and got myself into school,” 
Franz told me, “‘but I had to pay a lot of money to 
do it — study fees, as they were called — though 
that’s very unusual in the East. I didn’t get any sort 
of scholarship or anything. I went on with this for a 
year, earning money doing odd jobs; and because I 
stayed in East Germany I managed to get inter- 
zonal passes, which my parents never had. I could 
get as many passes as I wanted, so I could go to 
West Germany every month. But then, as time 


went on, the officials said, ‘You have to choose — 
join the Communist Party and show that you be- 
long to the Workers’ and Farmers’ State; then 
you can carry on with your studies, and you’ll 
get a scholarship too.’ The usual conditions; but I 
had to get one thing straight: I couldn’t go to West 
Germany anymore. So then I said, OK, Ill join 
the Party; and I actually made an application for 
membership and went to West Germany for what I 
thought was the last time. 

“But I couldn’t go through with it. The reason? 
I could not bring myself to join the Party, and sec- 
ond — and this is the main reason — there was 
always the threat of the Volksarmee [People’s Army] 
hanging over me. I would never have joined the 
East German People’s Army or the Federal German 
Army either. I’d rather emigrate to Australia or 
New Zealand than join any sort of army at all. It’s 
all the same to me if it’s East or West.” 

“But, Franz,’’ Otto interrupted, ‘‘you’re not a 
pacifist.”’ 

“No, Pm not,” Franz replied. “This is how I 
look at it. We’re in a crazy situation, with two Ger- 
man states in existence, and we must face this; there 
are two, with West German frontier guards and the 
People’s Army pointing guns at each other, ready to 
shoot if the armed truce ends suddenly. But I could 
never shoot just because a Herr Strauss in West Ger- 
many says we have to, or a Herr Ulbricht in East 
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Berlin says we have to. That would be civil war. 
Pd absolutely refuse to do it.” 

“At least you’re not worried by any general moral 
issues, like the commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 
or anything like that, Werner said. 

“That’s got nothing at all to do with it,”’ Franz 
replied. ‘‘It’s just the plain fact that two Germans 
are standing facing each other with guns in their 
hands. And that was quite enough to make me 
decide that I’d never join the Army. At that time 
the East Germans were putting on a terrific recruit- 
ing drive, and we were under pressure all the 
time. Apprentices had to sign statements that they 
would join the Army when they had finished their 
training, and if they didn’t sign, their examination 
grades were poor, or they even flunked out. The 
Party workers had all sorts of tricks; they got hold 
of you for twelve, fourteen hours at a stretch and 
really worked on you to sign — you understand?’ 

“I understand only too well,’ Werner said, 
“though my case is rather different. I grew up in 
Cologne. My father fell in the war, and there is a 
law which says that only sons whose fathers died in 
the war —I am an only son with two sisters — 
don’t need to join the Army. At that time, I’m pre- 
pared to admit — though today my ideas have 
changed a lot — at that time I felt somehow that 
if I were a citizen of a country, I couldn’t just take 
everything my country had to offer me without 
serving it in some way in return: by joining the 
forces if the country I belonged to had conscription 
laws. That’s why I joined up.” 

“Maybe if I had stayed in the East I would have 
joined the Army there for the same reasons you 
did,’ Franz commented. ‘“‘If Pd signed on as an 
officer for twelve years, I could have had wonderful 
opportunities for studying. I could have got a fat 
scholarship — eight hundred marks if I’d had three 
children. That’s what many of them do over there, 
people of my age who are now officers.” 


ee 
Wix importance do you think West Berlin has 
for Germans living in the East zone?” I asked. 
Franz quickly replied, ‘‘Oh, Berlin isn’t import- 
ant today. To the East Germans it’s the same as 
the frontier zone, Hanover or Dresden. Until the 
Wall went up the East was interested in Berlin. The 
people were like children, happy to see a shop- 
window with oranges in it, you know. I was eight- 
een before I saw a real orange. But it wasn’t only 
because of the shopwindows that we went to West 
Berlin. We could walk along the streets and talk 
without having to turn around every so often in case 
anyone was behind us. That is past now. Of course 
there are a few people who say that if West Berlin 
were taken over by the East, the future would look 
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much blacker, and the whole of West Germany 
might be taken over too. But that’s only the mi- 
nority.’” 

“Just a minute,” Werner broke in. “That’s the 
main question: is it in fact a minority?” 

‘That’s what I believe, of course,” Franz replied. 

“I think it’® mostly people from the East zone 
who say that Berlin is still what it was before — a 
certain symbol or bulwark which will survive only 
if the protecting powers will keep their pledges, and 
that sort of thing,” said Werner. 

“I think the bulwark is collapsing, said Franz. 

‘*That’s what scares many people and makes them 
say, for God’s sake, don’t let it collapse,’ said 
Werner. “If it in fact does crumble, there’ll be 
nothing left on the other side but total resignation.” 

“I think that for those in the East zone who be- 
lieve that, West Berlin has already collapsed,” 
Franz said. 

‘“*You’re far too gloomy,” said Otto. 

“Maybe,” replied Franz. 

“Pd like to put in a word of warning about the 
sentimental feelings that play such a part in this 
situation,’ said Otto, ‘‘on the East side just as 
much as on the West. In West Germany, when I 
talk to my school chums about Berlin and tell them 
what’s going on and what they could do too, they 
are surprised and sympathetic. They find Berlin 
wonderfully interesting because there’s always 
something happening here at the Wall — shots are 
always being fired, things like that. That’s why 
Germans like to visit Berlin. But I’m sure that if 
you suggested to these people that they should help 
us build escape tunnels, they wouldn’t do it. They’d 
find some excuse.”’ 

“What sort of people do get together today to 
build tunnels and arrange escapes?” I asked. 

“It’s difficult to say, Otto replied. ‘‘Most of 
them are people who have themselves fled as refu- 
gees from East Berlin or the zone. Pd say that 
ninety percent of the people who help the refugees 
are former refugees themselves. The other ten 
percent are West Berliners and West Germans — 
Pd say three percent West Germans and seven 
percent West Berliners.”’ 

“And no foreigners?” I asked. 

“We mustn’t forget them,” said Otto. ‘‘Foreign- 
ers have done a lot to help us, especially when it was 
still possible to get refugees through the control 
points on foreign passports. One thing we must be 
clear about: you can’t expect a refugee to escape 
one day and to start building a tunnel the next. 
Refugees must first get acclimatized over here. 
They must establish contact with West Berliners, 
with other people. I know of many young refugees 
who complain bitterly that they can’t find any 
points of contact at all. They hardly ever get 
friendly with West Berliners or West Germans. 
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Somehow, there’s an impenetrable obstacle be- 
tween them.” 

“It’s a difference in their way of thinking, an 
enormous difference,” Franz said. 

“I think it’s a difference in experience,” said his 
wife, Ursula. Franz had brought his wife over the 
Wall last March. 

“I often get the feeling, too,” said Werner, ‘‘that 
some people don’t go to East Berlin because they 
don’t want to see the great difference in conditions 
there, so they won’t have to admit to themselves: 
yes, we’re snug as a bug in a rug here, but a few 
yards away they’re standing in line for three hours 
to get one banana. And then, when they meet 
refugees from the East there’s somehow always this 
feeling of tension: well, there he is, he’s gone through 
hell, and I’ve been sitting pretty.” 

“I don’t find this surprising,’ said Otto. “I 
would say it comes from the astounding apathy of 
West Germans and, especially, of West German 
youth. They simply have no idea how to sit down 
and talk to these people or how to deal with the 
terrible complexes that they get in the East zone.’’ 

“In the East the whole day was planned for 
them,”’ said Ursula. “Even their holidays were 
planned to the last detail, and they have no idea 
what to do with their free time when they get here. 
They feel absolutely helpless. They can’t even make 
up their minds what to do with a free evening.” 

“Thats right,’? agreed Otto, ‘‘that’s iust what 
happens; and this is something which would really 
be well worth doing — looking after people and 
helping them overcome this difficulty. But nobody’s 
interested.” 

“In this connection,” said Werner, “it would be 
interesting to ask ourselves if this lack of interest, 
this apathy in young people, is something specif- 
ically German or whether it isn’t rather an apathy 
which is equally typical of young people in America 
and France and England; if, in fact, it isn’t a social 
problem which affects the whole of the world 
today.” 


ee 

Now. Pd like to say this,” put in Otto. ‘‘You’ve 
been to Israel, Werner. I’ve seen the book called 
The Yellow Star; I don’t know if you’ve heard of it. 
The photographs alone had this effect on me: it 
doesn’t matter to me whether it’s Germans, Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, or Frenchmen imprisoned behind 
that Wall — or Jews. When people under any kind 
of pressure anywhere want to get out, and when the 
possibility of getting out is taken away from them, 
Pd have to try to help them get out.” 

“I wonder,’ argued Werner, “whether you’d 
give up two and a half semesters of study if the 
people concerned weren’t your own countrymen.” 

“Its obvious that morally I feel more bound to 
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do what I can for a German than for a foreigner,” 
replied Otto. “But fundamentally, this doesn’t- 
matter. People of my father’s generation have often 
said to me, be careful what you do about your 
studies. You must get those finished first. Later on 
you’ll have plenty of chances to do something use- 
ful, in the developing countries abroad, for exam- 
ple. Of course, that’s an argument. But for me 
that’s not the burning question at the moment.” 

“Is your conviction in this respect at all influ- 
enced by doubts or a critical attitude toward your 
father’s generation?” I asked. 

“I can’t answer for others,” replied Otto. “I can 
only answer for myself. And what I say is, this 
whole problem of the Nazis in the Third Reich 
wouldn’t have been so extremely difficult for me if 
I could have seen that the generation before us had 
really wanted to cope with it somehow themselves. 
But they make it so terribly easy for themselves by 
running away from it all, running away from it into 
work, careers — they just don’t bother about what’s 
happened in the past. They sit back comfortably, 
put blinkers over their eyes, and don’t care a damn. 
It’s horrifying how little is done in leading industrial 
circles about problems created by the Nazis.’’ 

“I think it’s dreadful when people avoid talking 
about the Nazi era,” Franz said. “Its the older 
generation, after all, which is responsible for the 
Nazis and the war, and they show so little interest 
in it! Today they hardly ever speak about it — 
only in the family circle. Yes, The Yellow Star had a 
shattering effect on me, and I asked my parents 
about it. ‘You lived near Buchenwald; how could 
something like that happen, what did you say about 
it? ‘Well,’ they told me, ‘what could we have said? 
We knew about some things, but then we didn’t 
know other things; what could we do? Let’s talk 
about something else.’ They always pushed these 
things under the carpet.” 

“Franz, don’t be too harsh,’’ said Otto. “We 
must realize the human difficulties. A man has to 
have great strength of mind to admit that he failed 
to do something. And those who really resisted 
Hitler, or who suffered under him, don’t like to talk 
about the things they endured and what they knew. 
They don’t want to pretend they knew better, to 
say, yes, I knew the war was lost as soon as Hitler 
began it. People don’t believe that sort of state- 
ment anyway. But I think the basic reason for the 
apathy of young people today is that they haven’t 
received any guidance at home. Their parents 
don’t discuss political problems; they just avoid 
them.” 

“No American generation has been unfortunate 
enough to live under a dictatorship and to know 
what it was really like,” Werner commented. ‘‘If 
you have never lived under a dictator, you can’t 
imagine how difficult it would have been for a 


mother of young children, whose husband has just 
been killed in the war, to shout out suddenly what 
she really believed and to be thrown into prison 
because of it. You couldn’t know what it was like.” 

«My feeling is,’ said Otto, “that we were lucky 
that our fathers took part in the Second World 
War, and that they lived through the Third Reich. 
And Germans of our age are old enough to know 
what happened then. Unfortunately, much too 
little is done in the schools to tell what actually did 
happen in Germany. But the situation is quite dif- 
ferent regarding the Berlin of today.” 

“Today,” Franz said, “‘resistance means building 
tunnels! The pressure all comes from the East — 
people want to get out; all we have to do is open the 
hole for them to escape through.” 

“Did you have a hard time getting out your- 
selves?” I asked. 

Franz replied, “Well, we were separated when 
the Wall went up because I had a West German 
identity card and Ursula did not.” 

“Pd been in East Berlin with the children for 
three weeks,” Ursula explained, ‘‘and we had to 
keep hidden because I had gone illegally to East 
Berlin and couldn’t go back home again. So then 
my husband said, ‘You stay here in East Berlin; we 
must manage something somehow.’ So I stayed on, 
and he went to West Berlin. When they started 
looking for me in our hometown in the East zone, 
my husband got together a group to help us get over 
the Wall.”’ 

“The first time we tried,’? continued Franz, 
“a Communist on the West side made a signal to 
the police on the East side and shouted something 
like ‘Someone’s trying to escape!’ At that point 
we had to call off the whole operation because a 
Vopo came along.”’ 

“The Vopo went up to look at the cut in the 
barbed wire,” Ursula said, ‘‘but he didn’t arrest 
us.”” 

Franz continued with his story. ‘‘An hour later 
we came back to the same place again — kind of a 
silly thing to do. But we had arranged beforehand 
with our friends in the West that if they thought we 
couldn’t make it, they’d stand up somewhere where 
we could see them and blow their noses with white 
handkerchiefs. We came back an hour later, and 
the Vopos were standing there. An officer had 
already come along and inspected the place where 
wed tried to escape. All our friends on the other 
side were standing and blowing their noses like mad. 
And the Vopos let us go again. 

“So then we tried it again at the same place four 
weeks later. We planned the escape for six thirty 
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p.M. — twilight in March, when it gets dark early. 
We were there on the dot. Just try standing there 
sometime with the Wall looming up a few yards in 
front of you — it’s not exactly a pleasant feeling! 
We stood there waiting for twenty-five minutes, and 
I was ready to give it all up, but my wife said, ‘Stick 
around a moment longer.’ She’d seen the people 
on the other side approaching and at last putting a 
ladder up. Then everything happened so quickly; 
they came up to the Wall, cut the wire, threw the 
ladder over. My wife took one of the children. I 
was scared she’d break down, or someone might 
shoot at her, or something like that. But I’ve never 
seen her move so fast. I was left miles behind. Up 
with the kids —it all went like lightning. She 
took one kid and I took the other, and there I was 
on the top of the Wall, like a fool sitting astride 
the Wall, just because there were so many people 
standing underneath on the other side, and I yelled 
at them at the top of my voice to get the hell out of 
the way — as if it mattered if Pd jumped and 
fallen on a head or two.” 

“Here in Berlin,” Otto said, “we refugee helpers 
go through the most unbelievable experiences. For 
example, you’re in the tunnel one day working with 
a tunnel outfit when suddenly up roars a West 
Berlin police car, siren blaring, blue top-light blink- 
ing, racing along the border, and it makes straight 
for the house where you’re building your tunnel. 
Naturally the Vopos on the other side are immedi- 
ately alerted to what’s up as soon as they see a 
police car coming like that. Then the West Vopos 
clatter down into the cellar, draw their pistols, jab 
them in our backs, and order us to stop digging and 
to come out at once. One time while I was getting 
out, I tried to light up a cigarette — I was so jittery 
I was ready to puke — whereupon the West Vopo 
knocked the cigarette out of my mouth! If things 
continue like this, if even West Berlin guards don’t 
allow us to go on with this kind of work, then the 
Wall will stand there as long as the Great Wall of 
China!’ 

“Were the last handful of people who are doing 
anything at all here,” Franz said. “But even if we 
go on building tunnels, and even if we have to build 
a tunnel all the way to the Alexanderplatz, we’ll 
keep looking for ways of making contact with the 
people, with the politicians on the other side. Our 
Bonn politicians can dream up an ‘All-German pol- 
icy’ to prevent any kind of contact from taking 
place; they haven’t another idea in their heads. 
But we must take a stand once and for all, and not 
just go on waiting, waiting to see what the Ameri- 
cans intend to do.” 
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Pe: is being defended by the West at high 
risk. The chances for holding the city seem good, 
but victory will be hollow if the economy of West 
Berlin fails, as the Communists hope. 

Before the Cuban crisis, the East German regime 
had high hopes for a speedy takeover in Berlin. 
Utterances at Party meetings and in the press 
made that clear. Khrushchev’s new line has com- 
pelled the East German government to defer its 
plans indefinitely. Barring a new major change in 
Soviet policy, Ulbricht must now pin his hopes 
mainly on economic attrition. Is the Berlin econ- 
omy likely to reach a point where either the allies 
or the people of the city may feel that it is wise to 
make some accommodation with the Communists? 

The visitor to Berlin, particularly if he has not 
seen the city for some years, will be struck by the 
recent gains in construction, in the number of cars, 
in all the outward signs of affluence. During a short 
visit, moreover, the Berlin atmosphere can be very 
exhilarating, and the feeling grows strong that the 
city can survive because it must survive. 

The Wall heightens the emotional reaction to 
Berlin. As the visitor walks up to it, he finds him- 
self confronted with a shoddy piece of masonry 
which at first sight hardly seems capable of cutting 
a large city in two. At the Brandenburg Gate, the 
Wall is not high enough to block the view of a tall 
man. A man of medium height can chin himself 
on it and look over, as General Clay did in No- 
vember, 1962. But the Wall runs on and on, inter- 
minably, implacably. Impervious to argument, to 
sentiment, to anything human, this row of cement 
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blocks speaks more eloquently of Communism than 
Ulbricht ever did. And as the visitor stares at it, 
mile after infuriating mile, he learns more about the 
values of the West than the most articulate prophet 
of freedom may have been able to teach him. 

The visitor returning from the tour of the Wall, 
and perhaps from a short trip into the Soviet sector, 
carries away a strong sense of the strength of West 
Berlin. But if he spends considerable time in the 
city, doubts begin to assail him. He will notice 
that the bustle and the traffic in the streets are less 
than in West Germany. He will become aware of 
the predominance of elderly women. His eye will 
wander away from the new architectural showpieces 
to the many buildings that are shabbily repaired 
and to the many ruins and empty lots which to- 
gether make up perhaps two thirds of the total area. 
He will remember, if he has done his homework, 
that West Berlin is heavily dependent upon sub- 
sidies. He cannot help wondering whether all this 
reflects a lag in reconstruction or some deep-seated 
malaise. 

The answer is that it is more than a lag, but that 
the problem can be solved. To appreciate the eco- 
nomic problems of Berlin, it is necessary to go back 
to the city’s pre-war role. As the capital of Prussia 
and later of Germany, Berlin was the center of a vast 
bureaucracy. It was also the financial capital of 
Germany, where the main offices of the big banks 
and of many other enterprises were located. It was, 
in other words, a combination of Washington and 
New York, much as London and Paris are. But the 
center of heavy industry was in the Ruhr, although 


Berlin was strong in the electrical industry. Berlin 
‘was also the winter headquarters of the Prussian 
aristocracy which at one time had attended the 
court; it was a strong intellectual center; and it had 
the tourist traffic and the many ancillary activities 
that accompany such attributes. 

Most of this centripetal power is now gone. West 
Berlin is a municipality, with a bureaucracy at- 
tending the needs of 2.2 million people. The banks 
and most other big enterprises have moved their 
main offices to West Germany, and Berlin has be- 
come an out-of-the-way place, far from the main- 
streams of German life. 

The deep gap in the city’s economy has had to be 
filled by the deliberate creation of industries. This 
had to be done in the face of great handicaps. 
Berlin is a city without a hinterland. An island in 
a Red sea, it cannot draw its resources from, or 
sell its products to, the immediate surrounding 
area. It must make its living by importing fuel 
and raw materials from the West and by shipping 
back the finished products. Its access routes are 
vulnerable to Communist interference. These are 
not the makings of a strong industrial economy. 

Berlin also had been hit harder by the war than 
most other German cities. One third of all housing 
was destroyed or rendered uninhabitable. Disman- 
tling of industrial equipment, with the Russians 
nearby, was particularly thorough. Unemploy- 
ment was heavier than in most other parts of 
Germany. 

As a result, the recovery of Berlin lagged behind 
that of West Germany by perhaps five years. While 
in the West the economic miracle was beginning to 
take shape, in Berlin the only miracle was that 
after the blockade economic life in some form was 
possible at all. Unemployment in 1950 amounted 
to 32 percent of all possible wage and salary earners. 

But Berlin could count on two advantages. One 
was the great effort made, inside and outside the 
city, to get it going again. Americans, Berliners, 
and West Germans contributed ideas, effort, and 
money. When American aid came to an end, the 
West German government took over. 

The second advantage came from Berlin’s role as 
a marginal supplier. So long as there was free 
capacity in West Germany, new orders were slow 
in coming. But as capacity in the West became 
crowded and delivery times lengthened, as wages 
rose and labor became scarce, people remembered 
Berlin. Suddenly, as West Germany was running 
over with economic activity, the half-empty barrel 
that was Berlin started to fill. The city was not far 
from catching up with West Germany when it was 
struck by the economic calamity of the Wall. 

The Wall suddenly deprived West Berlin of about 
7 percent of its labor force — workers who had been 
living in East Berlin and, under the jeers of the 
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Communists, had daily crossed into West Berlin 
to jobs with better pay than those in the East sector. 
The loss of the labor force was partly compensated 
for by very rapid productivity gains. But the impact 
slowed down the expansion of the Berlin economy. 
Economic growth during the first half of 1962 was 
only one percent per year. New orders dropped by 
18 percent. 

In the days of heavy unemployment, the loss of 
part of the labor force, human considerations aside, 
would have been an economic gain. But with full 
employment approaching, it hurt the Berlin econ- 
omy badly. It also brought into focus a problem 
that was bound to manifest itself sooner or later. 

West Berlin’s chances of economic survival de- 
pend upon giving its population a living standard 
at least as high as that of other large German cities. 
Otherwise, people will simply pack up and move, 
as many already have done. With job openings in 
West Germany exceeding the number employed by 
six to one, the economic risk is small. What has held 
people, aside from their attachment to the city, 
has been the housing shortage in West Germany, 
but that is bound to abate someday. 

It is clear, therefore, that West Berlin could not 
indefinitely trade on a relatively low wage level as 
a means of attracting industry. Prior to the building 
of the Wall, that, in fact, was what Berlin was doing. 
The difference between wages in Berlin and those in 
large cities in the West was not tremendous, aver- 
aging perhaps 10 to 15 percent. But the method of 
attracting industry by offering relatively cheap 
labor was in the long run incompatible with the 
maintenance of a stable or growing labor force. 

When the Wall suddenly made labor scarce, it 
may have improved the prospects for viability. 
Berlin no longer could attract capital by offering 
cheap labor. It had to attract labor by offering 
well-paid jobs. By having to convert itself into a 
place where it was attractive to go, it also had to 
become a place where it was attractive to stay. 

A big start on the solution of this problem was 
made when industrial wages in West Berlin ad- 
vanced 18 percent in 1962 over 1961, against an 
increase of about 11 percent in West Germany. 
Even at their new level, wages are somewhat below 
those of West Germany, but countervailing attrac- 
tions are offered, to which I shall return presently. 
Meanwhile, it is important to view the labor-force 
and wage situation in Berlin against the long-run 
demographic trends of the city. 


Boz suffers from an imbalance of the sexes, 
a low birthrate, and a population that is generally 
overage. The tourist’s impression that most people 
in Berlin are elderly women is only a mild exag- 
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geration. There are 1363 women in Berlin to 
every 1000 men. War losses have produced similar 
disproportions throughout Germany, but in Berlin 
the situation has been aggravated by the emigra- 
tion of active young males. Of the total Berlin 
population, the proportion of the people aged 
sixty-five and over is 18.2 percent, as against 10.6 
percent in West Germany. From 1950 to 1960, 
the birthrate, plus the migratory movement, was 
insufficient to maintain the level of population, 
which declined slightly. 

The ultimate result of these population trends, if 
they were to continue unchecked, would be to re- 
duce the labor force of West Berlin by about 20 
percent in fifteen years. Perhaps this would favora- 
bly affect the level of wages and make Berlin a more 
attractive place to work in. But it would slow the 
growth of the Berlin economy, sap its vitality, and 
quite likely reduce willingness to stay in the city. 
The allies might find themselves defending an old 
people’s home. 

Every healthy city has a steady inflow and out- 
flow of population. People move partly for eco- 
nomic reasons, partly for a variety of personal 
motives. For Berlin, the personal motives are 
heavily weighted in favor of emigration. Even 
allowing for the considerable equanimity of the 
average Berliner, life in Berlin does impose a ner- 
vous strain. The official view is that whatever hap- 
pens to Berlin also happens to West Germany. 
No one, according to this reasoning, can increase 
his safety by moving to the West. But in his private 
thoughts no Berliner can be completely sure that 
West Berlin will not someday come under a differ- 
ent kind of regime. Many no doubt toy with the 
idea of moving and then decide against it because 
there always seems to be time. A sudden invasion 
by the East Germans or Russians is unlikely and 
in any case would presumably touch off a war. A 
gradual encroachment, if it should not lead to war, 
would still provide a chance to get out. 

Aside from the element of danger, the isolation 
of Berlin is oppressive to many people. It induces 
a state of mind that in oceanbound communities 
sometimes is called an island psychosis. The cir- 
cumference of West Berlin is less than one hundred 
miles; every car ride of any duration, every good 
hike, brings Berliners to the boundary of the sector 
or zone. To get out by plane is expensive; travel by 
train, car, or bus involves uneasy contact with the 
East German police. These handicaps drive some 
people away and no doubt keep many from coming. 

Great efforts are being made by the West Ger- 
man government to provide attractions for those 
who already live in or who want to go to Berlin. 
Tax and other subsidies have always existed. After 
the building of the Wall, Mayor Willy Brandt and 
his able Senator for Finance, Professor Karl Schil- 
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ler, spent half a year arguing with the Bonn author- 
ities how best to step up the subsidies. As a result, 
West Berliners enjoy some attractive tax and other 
benefits. 

For people in the upper income brackets the prin- 
cipal bonus is a reduction in the personal income 
tax, by 30 percent below rates applicable elsewhere 
in Germany. For those in the lower brackets, where 
this may be no great bonanza, a cash bonus has 
been established which begins at a rate of 5 percent 
of pay for those with the smallest income and con- 
tinues at progressively lower rates until the income 
reaches $8500. This is a kind of negative tax which, 
together with recent pay increases and a relatively 
low cost of living, may put the Berlin worker on a 
par with workers in other large West German 
cities. 

Special credit facilities are offered to small busi- 
nessmen and refugees, as well as to homeowners. 
Even for apartment rentals, financial aids can be 
obtained to cover the down payment (contribution 
to construction costs) which in Germany is often 
asked of tenants. Thanks to these arrangements, 
Berlin has come to be known as the best place in 
Germany in which to get married. 

How effective benefits like these can be in draw- 
ing labor to Berlin time alone can tell. The city 
administration assiduously counts every immigrant. 
The balance has fluctuated from month to month, 
but on the whole it seems to have been favorable. 
To make up for its adverse demographic structure, 
Berlin needs to attract a net inflow of 15,000 work- 
ers each year. In 1962, the inflow was 18,000, and 
most of the newcomers were under twenty-five 
years old. If this keeps up, Berlin’s labor force will 
not shrink, although it will grow very little. 

The city and the Federal government are work- 
ing hard also to attract business to Berlin. Some 
very rich tax deals are open to those who are willing 
to venture. Corporations get in effect the same 30 
percent income tax reduction that individuals in the 
upper income brackets enjoy. More important, the 
corporations can write off 75 percent of investment 
expenditures during the first year. In addition, 10 
percent of the value of movable equipment pur- 
chased can be taken as a credit against income tax. 

The German turnover tax of 4 percent levied on 
all wholesale and retail sales is waived on Berlin 
products sold outside the city. If the products are 
resold by their purchaser, the tax is waived a second 
time. This tax bonus had the probably unintended 
effect of mobilizing a large part of the tobacco 
industry and causing it to move to Berlin. 

Businessmen have compared Berlin to an unat- 
tractive girl with a large dowry, to which Berliners 
have replied that the girl is not at all unattractive, 
but that in her lovely home she happens to have an 
unpleasant subtenant. Whichever way one looks at 


the tax advantages provided, it is not difficult for a 
firm to overcome the drawbacks of a Berlin location. 
But German businessmen have been realistic. They 
obviously feel that to settle in Berlin means to put 
one’s neck in a noose. Companies that have most 
of their assets in Berlin may have excellent earnings 
and dividends, but their stock will not be appraised 
very highly by the stock exchange. An industrialist 
placing an order with a Berlin company may de- 
mand some sort of insurance against obstacles to 
delivery. A Berlin firm may be able to get orders 
only if it can demonstrate that it has standby facili- 
ties in West Germany or that it can take care of the 
customer’s needs from stocks carried in the West. 


A RENEWED blockade is the perennial nightmare 
of people living in and dealing with Berlin. It hap- 
pened in 1948, but a spectacular airlift defeated the 
blockade. Few believe, however, that this feat 
could be repeated. It was one thing to airlift the 
minimum food and fuel needs of a hungry city. 
It would be quite another to keep going a pros- 
perous industrial operation, with its vast inflow 
of materials and outflow of finished products. 

West Berlin today is well stocked with coal, food- 
stuffs, and other basic necessities. It could eat and 
live under blockade, even without airlift, for a long 
time. But no airlift that seems feasible with the 
city’s limited airport space is likely to keep the 
industries going. If a blockade should at some 
point be resumed, the choice would seem to lie be- 
tween military reaction and some vast counter- 
blockade against the entire Soviet bloc, if the West- 
ern allies could be persuaded to give up their profit- 
able trade with the bloc. Neither strategy would 
hold any assurance of saving Berlin. 

For the time being, these grim alternatives are 
being avoided, and all those who invested in Berlin 
have had a chance to benefit from the extraordinary 
tax concessions. All, that is, except Americans. It 
is a peculiarity of the American income tax system 
that it automatically appropriates for the United 
States Treasury tax reductions that a foreign coun- 
try offers to an American business. Foreign income 
taxes paid by an American business abroad can be 
credited against the American tax liability when the 
income is remitted to the United States. If the for- 
eign tax is reduced for some reason, the American 
tax liability automatically goes up. The only way 
not to lose the foreign concessions is never to remit 
the income back home. 

This problem is by no means unique to American 
business in West Berlin. Many countries, especially 
the less developed, offer income tax concessions to 
American companies. The U.S. Treasury pockets 
them all. Suggestions have been made to treat 
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taxes forgiven by a foreign country as having been 
paid for the purpose of computing the American 
tax, but the Treasury has opposed this. 

Suggestions have been made also for shielding 
American business in Berlin against the conse- 
quences of the 1962 tax legislation which tightened 
the rules on American subsidiaries abroad. This 
might have been done by declaring Berlin an under- 
developed country, since such countries are exempt 
from the legislation. But the suggestion has been 
rejected, on the not unreasonable ground that Ber- 
lin is no country at all, being a part of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Neither is it underdevel- 
oped — it is the largest industrial city in all of 
Germany. 

As far as the American contribution to West 
Berlin is concerned, the fact is that the United 
States, together with its allies, supplies the defense 
of the city but nothing else. Berlin gets no aid from 
the United States. On the contrary, local expenses 
of the 6500 troops that the United States has in 
Berlin, plus some two to three thousand quarter- 
master personnel, are defrayed by Germany 
through Occupation costs. This is not the case with 
troops stationed in West Germany. 

Berlin still benefits from the funds originally de- 
rived from Marshall Plan aid. These sums were 
loaned for reconstruction purposes, and as the loans 
are repaid the money is lent out again as a revolving 
fund. The money is the property of the German 
government, however, and if the United States 
were to count its use as aid now, it would be double 
counting. 

Since the building of the Wall efforts have 
nevertheless been made to strengthen American 
activities in West Berlin. General Lucius Clay, the 
patron saint of Berlin, has addressed himself to 
leading business corporations. Some fifteen com- 
panies have responded. The scope of their opera- 
tions is extremely limited, but there is some sym- 
bolic value in getting familiar American corporate 
names into the city. 

The Ford Foundation has made important grants 
to Berlin. Dr. James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard and thereafter ambassador to Ger- 
many, is spending a year or more in Berlin. Other 
cultural leaders are making visits. There is talk — 
still very tentative — about establishing a third 
university in West Berlin. An automation center is 
being created, featuring American computers. 

Financially, the burden of subsidizing Berlin rests 
upon the broad shoulders of the Bonn government. 
The Berlin budget receives a subsidy from Bonn of 
$250 million. This goes to offset the structural 
weakness of the Berlin tax base and to meet the 
many special expenses the city must bear. The tax 
concessions are worth an additional $100 million. 
Amounts of this magnitude pose no serious prob- 
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lems within a German Federal budget of $14 bil- 
lion. Berlin also benefits through the payments 
made from the Federal budget to its many pension- 
ers, who form a much higher percentage of the 
population in Berlin than elsewhere. 

The greatest benefit that West Germany can be- 
stow upon Berlin is the close integration of Berlin 
with its own progressive economy. Although under 
the ultimate control of the allies, West Berlin is a 
part of West Germany in every other sense, with 
a common tax system, monetary system, customs 
area, social service, and civil service. While the 
city government is controlled by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, there is no question that the princi- 
ples of the German free economy are accepted in 
Berlin. 

It is in the light of this firm tie to West Germany 
that occasional flirtations with the East, of a most 
reserved character, must be regarded. In 1958, 
Khrushchev sent a memorandum suggesting higher 
levels of trade with the East. Since then, the pros- 
pect of large orders from the East German govern- 
ment and other Communist countries has from 
time to time been dangled before the eyes of Berlin 
businessmen. There is no doubt that the East would 
be willing to place such orders and that many 
Berlin businessmen would be delighted to have 
them. 

Several solid obstacles are almost certain to frus- 
trate these developments. The most immediate 
block is that the East cannot pay. Trade with 
Eastern countries is financed through a clearing 
account. When one side gets ahead with its de- 
liveries beyond the swing credit stipulated in the 
trade agreement, it stops delivering. East Germany 
and the other Communist countries have very little 
exportable merchandise. Unless they are prepared 
to pay in gold or hard currency, which would be an 
exception, their capacity to buy from Berlin is lim- 
ited by their capacity to deliver. This is the immedi- 
ate reason why only 2 percent of Berlin’s trade is 
with East Germany. Trade with other Communist 
countries is included in the trade statistics of the 
Federal Republic, but since the latter’s trade with 
the Eastern bloc (excluding East Germany) is only 
4 percent of its total trade, the pickings evidently 
have been slim. 

Conceivably, the supply position of the Soviet 
bloc could improve, or a deliberate effort could be 
made to win over Berlin by providing adequate 
supplies. Some expansion of trade could occur 
under those conditions. It seems extremely doubt- 
ful, barring serious depression, that this trade would 
be allowed to build up to the point where Berlin 
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would become seriously dependent upon its eco- 
nomic relations with the East. In a depression, the 
danger of economic reorientation of all of Germany 
would become real. 

The danger of political flirtations with the East 
can also easily be overrated. Mayor Brandt, 
within the limited scope he has as head of an occu- 
pied city, at times has followed a softer line than 
the Bonn government and the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party in Berlin would have liked to see. The 
issue usually is whether benefits that may come 
from negotiation on particular points — and the 
points are almost always minute — are worth the 
increasing implicit recognition and other conces- 
sions that the Pankow regime may gain from them. 
Even the American reaction to overtures of this 
sort is ambivalent. The United States would like 
the West Germans to be more ‘‘flexible’’ — that is, 
more ready to accept whatever accommodations 
with the Russians the United States may find ne- 
gotiable. At the same time the United States is 
suspicious of any German initiatives in an Eastern 
direction. 

The best protection against a turn to the East, 
in all of Germany but most particularly in Berlin, 
is the strong anti-Communist feeling that life on the 
Communist frontier has engendered. This is not 
always appreciated by outsiders. The German 
newspaper Der Spiegel reported an exchange be- 
tween President Kennedy and the British com- 
mander in Berlin, culminating in the latter’s reply 
that East Berlin might not be pleasant, but that it 
was no concentration camp. Not many Germans, 
particularly those with friends or relatives in the 
East, would be so detached. Anti-Communism in 
West Germany runs deep. The principal danger 
that Berliners see is not that they might be tempted 
to turn East, but that their allies might not support 
them sufficiently in their commitment to the West. 

While this concern will probably endure, there is 
no indication that the United States has done any- 
thing but firm its resolve to defend Berlin. That 
should take care of the military and political side of 
the Berlin problem, if anything can. The economic 
side is largely in the hands of the Bonn government. 
From all appearances, the existing level of trade, 
the subsidies, and the tax benefits are sufficient to 
keep Berlin’s economy expanding and to enable 
the city to maintain an adequate labor force. 
Should these means prove insufficient, the Bonn 
government can increase them to the point where 
they can do the job. If present circumstances con- 
tinue, there is every reason to believe that West 
Berlin is viable. 
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TELEVISION: Embarrassing Moments of 1963 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


There may be a distinction worth 
drawing between a television per- 
formance that is merely no good and 
one that is embarrassing to the view- 
er. The no-good shows are unmis- 
takably what we expected them to 
be, identified at a glance, shut off 
without a qualm; but the embar- 
rassments catch us unaware. Before 
we can bow out, we have, indecently, 
like a Peeping Tom, intruded on 
some fiasco that we should have pre- 
ferred never to have seen at all. 
Some examples in 1963: 

Senators Mundt and McClellan: Their 
determination, by means of their 
own questions, to share the spotlight 
they had caused to be turned on Joe 
Valachi. The self-satisfaction both 
senators seemed to draw from an 
awareness of their own moral and 
intellectual superiority to their gut- 
tersnipe witness would have been 
extremely funny had it not been so 
embarrassing. 

100 Grand: To watch the opening 
performance of this widely adver- 
tised new quiz show was like meeting 
a person who was unaware that he 
was suffering from an incurable and 
soon to be fatal disease. It was em- 


barrassing in details as well as in the 
large. How, for instance, does the 
viewer respond when the quizmaster, 
or whatever he is supposed to be, 
begins by insisting that the show is 
absolutely on the level? To clinch 
it, each contestant signed a prepos- 
terous “‘affidavit’’ that no one else 
knew what questions he was about to 
ask his opponent — so there! Gone 
was the trusting trust company vice 
president who used to carry the 
questions from vault to studio in a 
little black bag, custodian, alas, after 
the fact. Gone were the usherettes in 
their fishnet tights, who once sealed 
off the contestant in his cue-proof 
cabinet, but only after too many cues 
had already been given and re- 
ceived. Gone too were the histrion- 
ics, the scowls of groping recollection, 
the grin of memory triumphant, 
hope, dismay, avarice writ large, 
etc., etc. What survived was the 
inane information on tap from peo- 
ple who knew more about one special 
subject or another than anyone 
could wish to hear. 700 Grand lived 
for only three performances, an em- 
barrassment to all for every moment 
of its stay. 





Hugh Downs and Alec Waugh: This 
interview with a perfectly readable 
English author, on the Today show, 
was bowling along harmlessly 
enough until Waugh happened to 
mention that he had attended an 
English public school. Even as the 
viewer began to hope that what 
seemed to be coming next could 
somehow be avoided, Waugh de- 
termined to forestall any misunder- 
standing on the part of his audience. 
What was called a public school in 
England, he went on relentlessly, 
was really a school like our Groton, 
St. Marks, and such. But now came 
helpful Hugh Downs to drive the 
point home, and I am not quite 
sure whether an assist from others on 
the show was included. In other 
words, said Downs, what you call a 
public school in England is what we 
call a private school over here. (Ex- 
clamation points, general concur- 
rence, affable chuckles at how such 
things could be.) 

Command Performance: Picked out in 
light on a dark screen appeared a 
royal crown and the words — repeat- 
ed sonorously by an unseen an- 
nouncer — Com-mand Performance! 
The source of the command was not 
disclosed, but what followed was a 
Hollywood B picture, a release of the 
year 1936. 


Are you flying in a jet 
while reading this? Take a 
good look at the engines. 


The American Airlines fan-jet story. 


If the engines on your plane are fan-jets, they'll have a 
bigger opening than ordinary jets. 

A fan-jet takes in twice as much air as ordinary jets 
and gives the exhaust twice as much body. 

Which in turn gives the plane 30% more power. 





Smaller ordinary jet engine takes in less air, has less power. Fan-jet takes in twice as much air, has 30% more power, 


You'd notice the difference in the take-off alone. It’s 7 
city blocks shorter than an ordinary jet’s. 

Now, if you happen to be on an American Airlines 
Astrojet, you needn’t bother checking the engines at all. 

All of our Astrojets are fan-jets. [We have 64 of these 
planes—41 more than anyone else in the business. } 

But if you’re on any other jet, take a look. 


ASTROJETISAS ERVICE MARK OF AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, 


Spins the Smoke: It was embarrass- 
ing to be faced by a normal-looking 
adult, possibly a husband and father, 
who had been hired to explain to us 
persuasively a dual absurdity: (a) 
that the filter in the cigarette he was 
plugging was actually constructed in 
such a way as to “‘spin the smoke,” 


Bats 
MS 


By MORRIS FREEDMAN 


Morris FREEDMAN has written and done 
editorial work for many magazines and news- 
papers and is now an associate professor of 
English at the University of New Mexico. 


One night bats visited us in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the house we were 
renting while away from our home 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

They came at 5 a.M., or at least 
were noticed by my son at that time, 
in his room. He’s fourteen. He 
knocked on our bedroom door and 
opened it. 

“Dad,” he said, “excuse me, but 
there’s a toad flying around in my 
room. Maybe two. I know it’s a 
toad, because there’s no water.” 

“Youw’re having a nightmare,” I 
said, 

“I know,” he said. ‘‘That’s just 
what I thought, too. But the third 
time I woke up, I saw it on the wall 
right over me. And I’m not scared. 
That’s why I think I’m not having a 
nightmare.” 

“Toads don’t fly,” I said. ‘Go 
back to sleep. Frogs don’t either.” 
“Dad, please come take a look.” 

I pulled myself up and, staggering 
and shuffling, went to his room and 
flicked the light on. It blinded me, 
and I could see nothing. 

“See,” he said, “over my win- 
dow.” 

Isquinted. What certainly looked 
like a toad to me, with my eyes half 
open, was squatting on the wall over 
his window. 

“Maybe we’re both dreaming. 
Let’s both go back to sleep.” 

“I heard a rustling behind the 
picture, too.” 

I turned that, dislodging a bat, 
which fluttered slowly around the 
room. We backed out hastily, my 
son almost closing the door on me. 

“Bats,” we said simultaneously. 

At this point my daughter woke 
up. ‘‘What’s the matter?” she said. 


and (b) that spinning or spun smoke 
was preferable to other varieties. 
Senator McClellan and James R. 
Hoffa: Their belief, on quite separate 
and unrelated occasions, that the 
word is pronounced (and presuma- 
bly spelled) ‘‘substantuate.’? One 
would pass this as a slip of the tongue 


“Why are you guys making so much 
noise? It’s not fair.” She’s eleven. 

“There are bats in Paul’s room.” 

“I know,” she said, ‘‘four of them. 
And I still don’t think it was fair 
that you let him take them when 
all I could bring was three dolls.” 
She was clearly talking about Paul’s 
baseball bats, which he had stowed 
neatly under the front seat of the 
car and in the sides of the trunk, 
along with two catcher’s mitts, one 
for each hand (he’s left-handed and 
I’m right-handed, and one was for 
me to catch his pitching, and the 
other for, well, him to catch mine), 
a left-handed first baseman’s mitt, 
and two fielder’s gloves, one left- and 
one right-handed. He also brought 
a sack of balls. He likes baseball and 
hates to be caught without equip- 
ment. But I didn’t understand at 
the moment what she was talking 
about; those dolls puzzled me, and 
I didn’t know there were four bats 
in Paul’s room. I had seen only 
two; how could she know of more? 

“You’re dreaming, darling,” I 
said. ‘‘Go back to sleep.” 

“New Mexico bats, Iris,” Paul 
said on her wavelength. ‘‘Carlsbad 
Caverns bats. The kind that fly.” 
At which she jumped out of bed, 
wide-awake. My wife was also up 
by now. 

Paul spent the rest of the night 
in the living room, the door to his 
bedroom closed. ‘‘Good night, bat 
boy,” I said to him. “Good night, 
Vampira,” I said to my wife. ‘‘Good 
night, Miss Dracula,” I said to my 
daughter. 

*“*You’re not very funny, Daddy,” 
she said. 

In the morning I asked my wife 
to call the naturalist at the Rock 
Creek Nature Center, a Department 
of Interior local enterprise not far 
from our house. “If I call,” I ex- 
plained, ‘‘he’ll simply tell me how 
to getrid of them. If youcall, maybe 
they'll send someone out. Maybe 
they need specimens or something.” 

She called and learned a great 
deal about bats. Bats carry rabies, 
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were they not so aggressively parad- 
ing their precision of utterance. 
Footnote on Bob and Ray: Their 
marvelous performance on the Ed 
Sullivan Show, absolute perfection 


in every respect, served to empha- . 


size how embarrassingly dreary are 
so many other television comedians. 


for example, which we knew, but 
the ones we had probably didn’t 
because if they did they probably 
wouldn’t be hanging from the ceil- 
ing. They’d be on the floor. The 
naturalist told us not to worry in 
any case, for the bats surely would 
fly out at dusk. He didn’t know that 
the windows were screened; we had 
no idea how they got in. He 
wouldn’t come out to get them as 
specimens, since, he said, they were 
common in the area. He suggested 
we try the zoo, which suggested we 
try the United States Public Health 
Service, which suggested we try 





district rodent control, which sug- 
gested we try S.P.C.A., which sug- 
gested we try the Animal Rescue 
League, which suggested the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Small Mam- 
mal Division, which suggested the 
Department of Agriculture, which 
suggested we call any of the local 
universities. Since I am a university 
man myself, we didn’t. Noblesse 
oblige. We felt pleased to discover 
how many different organizations 
might have come out to help small 
animals in trouble if they hadn’t 
happened to have their fieldmen 
in court that morning. 

We gathered from all the advice 
that whoever went after the bats 
ought to keep his head covered and 
wear thick gloves. I volunteered. 
I donned a narrow Ivy League rain 
cap, a present from my brother-in- 
law, who likes to laugh at me in it; 
it’s narrow and small and perches on 
top. To cover my arms, I put on a 
raincoat, and for my hands, left- 
handed and right-handed catcher’s 


= a 


* mitts. 
_ house, 


ear eee -wy 


Since we were renting the 


gloves, and I don’t have such thick 
ones anyway. I worried about the 
bats getting at my eyes, and as my 
own contribution to the equipment, 
I put on sunglasses. Then, with a 


wastebasket and a folded newspaper, | 


I entered the room. 

The first bat was no problem. It 
fell into the basket; I covered the 
top quickly with the paper; and 
gripping the basket at the sides, I 
dashed down the stairs, out the side 
door, and into the backyard, where 
I hurled the basket as far from me 
as I could. I noticed our neighbor, 
a Mrs. Jenson, watching from her 
screened porch, and I nodded as I 
ran by. We hadn’t met formally. 
The bat, awakened, fluttered out, 
made several swoops, and flew into 
the high branches of a tree. I 
retrieved the basket, hurried back 
into the house, and repeated the 
process with the other bat I saw. 

Then I returned to check the 
room. I moved the picture, and a 
third bat dropped down and flew 
back and forth and up and down. 
I swung at it each time it came by 
and finally knocked it to the floor, 


where it lay trilling and clicking its | 


tiny teeth. I scooped it into the 
basket and dashed for the 
Mrs. Jenson was leaning over the 
fence now. 

“Bats,” I explained. 

“Yes,” she said, and backed away. 
“I mean, what? Who are you? Oh, 
yes. Bats? My word. We’ve never 
had them.” 

There were no bats anywhere else 
in the room. I continued looking 
for about fifteen minutes, fully 
garbed, pushing furniture and turn- 
ing pictures. When I assured every- 
one that all was clear, removing the 
mitts to dramatize the point, Iris 
and Paul broke into the room, look- 
ing for guano. They remembered 
from the lecture at Carlsbad Caverns 
that it was valuable. They found a 
good deal., 


REAL PROPERTY 
BY ERIC PFEIFFER 


I am buying a plot of land; 
forty acres of woods, forty 
acres of tilled, plowed land, 
a cabin, a creek, and a pond. 
But what I want to know is, 
How far down is it mine? 


I didn’t have any other} 


yard. | 











JACK DANIEL’S DISTILLER watches over 
our whiskey just as his father and uncle before 


him and Mr. Jack before them did it. 






We have several gauges in our still house. 
And our distiller uses them, especially this 
whiskey safe where the whiskey trickles out. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


But mostly he tells things are going right N 
by listening, smelling, tasting— feeling out 

Sees, DROP 
the run. You see, he holds that instinct 
and experience can never be replaced by b 
instruments in any step of making whiskey. BY DROP 


Compare a sip of Jack Daniel’s, and 


we believe you'll agree. 
©1963, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


| TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY e LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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awa 


the most complete, 


She 


authoritative, and up-to-date 
college dictionary in existence. 


thousands more than 
any other college dictionary 


Here, just off the presses, is the finest 
desk-size dictionary for home and office. 
A dictionary of the language of today. A 
dictionary that includes the thousands of 
new words and phrases stemming from 
the very latest scientific, technical, social, 
and cultural developments. Nota revision, 
not a 6th or 7th edition of an old work, but 
new, brand-new, from Aachen to zymurgy, 
from cover to cover. 

Simple and reliable system for pronuncia- 
tion è clear, concise definitions è large, 
easy-to-read type èe more synonyms and 
antonyms than any comparable work @ 
authoritative guides to grammar and 
usage @ etymologies based on new re- 
search, with concise histories of word 
origins and changes è hundreds of special 
charts and tables e extensive cross-ref- 
erences @ up-to-date maps e thousands 
of foreign words, foreign phrases, and 
Canadian terms ® special listings of col- 
lateral adjectives—the only college dic- 
tionary with this feature è one alpha- 
betical listing—making it easy to locate 
geographical and biographical entries, ab- 
breviations, technical terms, foreign 
words e practical reference guides to 
punctuation, business and personal let- 
ters, forms of address, preparation of 
manuscript, proofreader’s marks e thou- 
sands of geographical and biographical 
entries, idioms and phrases e two ap- 
pendices: 1) colleges and universities, 2) 
given names e illustrated e 1,632 pages. 


Just Published Plain, $6.50 
Now At All Bookstores Indexed, $7.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 

















Computerizings 
ee 


BY VOLTA TORREY 





Votra Torrey is editor of the TECHNOLOGY 
REVIEW, an alumni publication of the Mass- 
achusells Institute of Technology. 


The drawing board and T square 
are becoming relics. They will be 
replaced by a window resembling a 
television screen and an electronic 
computer. An engineer will draw a 
crude sketch on this window with a 
pen that leaves a line of light, and 
the computer then will straighten his 
lines, determine the angles and 
curves, and complete the drawing 
for the engineer to inspect, modify, 
destroy, or approve. 

By turning a knob on the com- 
puter console, the designer will be 
able either to enlarge a small part of 
his sketch and change a detail or to 
reduce the image so as to see it in 
relation to other things. The mag- 
nification can be so great that an os- 
cilloscope screen less than a foot 
square will serve as the equivalent of 
a sheet of drawing paper a third of a 
mile wide and long. 

At M.I.T., with a program called 
the “Sketchpad,” you now can draw 
a rough rectangle or circle on such a 
glassy blank and have it appear al- 
most instantly in perfect form. You 
also can make a three-dimensional 
drawing of a proposed gadget or 
part for a machine and then have 
the computer rotate it and thus 
show you how it will look from all 
sides. Even without any previous 
experience with a computer, an en- 
gineer can learn to use this new 
sketchpad in a few days. 

“On some far-off day,” the Joint 
Computer Conference in Detroit 
was assured this year, “it may be 
possible to call up last year’s auto- 
mobile on the oscilloscope, to wave 
the magic wand of the light pen, and 
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in a short time to create the modi- ` 
fied version from the old.’? How far. 
off is that day when the blueprints 
for an old car can thus be turned 
into plans for a new one, Detroit 
does not know, but the magic wand 
clearly can be seen emerging in‘the 
lines that draftsmen are drawing. 

The solemn young I.B.M. men in 
white shirts will replace the ink- 
smudged printer’s devils in shops 
throughout the land before moving 
on to invade the auto companies’ 
drafting rooms. Metropolitan news- 
papers in New York, Washington, 
and other cities have ordered a com- 
puter system capable of feeding 
electrical impulses to as many as 
twenty typecasting machines at a 
time. The computer will see to it 
that the lines are filled out properly, 
that words are hyphenated where 
necessary, and that a machine never 
stands idle because of someone’s 
coffee break. 

Automation’s first victims were 
the unskilled and clerical workers; 
craftsmen are finding their know- 
how worthless now; and as the com- 
puters are further developed, the 
managers of industrial enterprises 
will themselves be increasingly af- 
fected. In the 1980s, some prophets 
say, machines will make so many of 
the decisions that men now are em- 
ployed to make that the ranks of 
middle management can be greatly 
thinned out. Some men will move 
upward in status and salary, but oth- 
ers will move downward, and the 
line between lower and top manage- 
ment will be more difficult to cross. 

Other seers are less certain that 
artificial intelligence will rival hu- 
man intelligence so quickly. They 
point out, too, that though replace- 
ment of managers by machines may 
become technically feasible, it may 
not be economically attractive. 
Even these skeptics, however, ex- 
pect the number of decisions made 
in the depths of complex wiring net- 
works to increase and the number 
made from office chairs to decrease. 
Managers, they say, may soon find 
their roles more nearly like those of 
astronauts in space vehicles con- 
trolled from afar and less like those 
of ship captains in preradar days. 

Within a decade or so, the desk of 
the manager of a mail-order cata- 
logue-sales operation is likely to be a 
computer console rather than a 
place to sort papers. Tiny lights on 
the computer’s flow panel will indi- 
cate the orders coming in and the 


actions being taken to fill them. | 
“The manager will have learned to| 


* recognize irregularities in these light 


patterns that are indicative of trou- 
bles, and will be able to eliminate 
many of the difficulties by simply. 
adjusting controls at his fingertips. 
By the time things get so far out of 

‘hand that angry customers start 
trying to get him on the telephone, 
he will no doubt be in conference 
with other specialists. 

The Ford Motor Company’s steel 
division in Dearborn, Michigan, has | 
a telemetry system ready to collect 
and record data on each strip of hot | 
steel that is rolled. These data will | 
include the order number, gauge, 
width, and such facts about the 
processing as the roll force and | 
speed. The information will be re- | 
corded in a digital form suitable for | 
a computer’s use, and the system’s| 
human monitor will have a desk-| 
level console, finished in black tex- | 
tured vinyl, at which to sit and 
watch indicators of what is going on. | 
Radiation Incorporated, which built | 
this Data Logger, says it has inher- | 
ent design flexibility and can be used | 
for controlling a wide variety of 
industrial operations. | 

Some computers already are capa- 
ble of carrying out several human 
beings’ instructions simultaneously. 
To use one of these giants intelli- 
gently a man needs time to think, 
* but letting a costly machine loaf 
while he broods is not good business. 
So efforts are currently being made 
to devise methods of having a single 
large computer serve several mas- 
ters at once. Whenever one user 
pauses, the machine can turn its at- 
tention to another man’s problem 
and thus keep itself fully occupied. 

Several typewriterlike consoles 
have been attached to a large ma- 
chine at M.I.T. in such a way that 
an operator at each one of them| 
can proceed almost as though he 
had exclusive access to that ma-| 
chine. The number of consoles can | 
be multiplied, and the users can 
be miles apart. Such arrangements 
are being explored in a government- 
financed project called MAC, an| 
acronym for both ‘‘multiple-access | 
computer” and ‘“‘machine-aided cog- | 

, nition.’ The MAC project’s goal is | 
to place the “‘logical power’’ of a) 
computer at the service of people | 
wherever, whenever, and in what- | 
ever amounts they may want it. 
This new kind of power, its develop- 
sers believe, may ultimately be dis- | 





Our Definition of Disability. 
Nobody knows when or how severely accident or sickness 


may strike—rob you of income and your way of life. That is 
why Mutual Benefit Life has pioneered a unique disability 


contract. Disability is defined in terms of loss of earned 
income. This definition avoids uncertainties and litigation 
which might occur if disability were defined as “inability to 
pursue any gainful occupation.” It also lets a man rehabili- 
tate himself as he wishes for whatever work he can do to give 
him a sense of usefulness and added income. Our disability 
contract is just one of the MBL “Seven Significant Benefits.” 
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tributed in somewhat the same 
manner as electrical power is nowa- 
days, and possibly almost as widely, 
to factories, offices, and residences. 

“Small companies will be able to 
enjoy the benefits of time-sharing by 
subscribing to the service of a local 
computing facility or a large com- 
puting utility, ? one of the enthusi- 
asts about MAC predicts. ‘“‘Organ- 
ized as a utility, a computing ser- 
vice could include access, at a 
charge, to a vast array of computer 
programs, information libraries, and 
automated consulting services, such 
as business forecasting and analy- 
sis.’ Thus, computer time-sharing 
could become the basis for a new 
public thinking utility. 

The keystone of modern computer 
technology is the memory or infor- 
mation storage unit. To serve many 
people promptly, a machine must 
have a place to store each person’s 
data from which those data can be 
retrieved very quickly whenever 
they are needed. The memories of 
today’s machines are much bulkier 
than human memories and probably 
take up more space than is neces- 
sary. Engineers have consequently 
been trying for several years to per- 
fect ways of making enormous com- 
puter memories more compact. 

An attractive possibility that sev- 
eral laboratories have considered is 
to use electrical superconductivity. 
When kept at very low tempera- 
tures, some materials lose all resist- 
ance to the flow of anelectric current, 
and thus could be made to retain 
information in the form of elec- 
tric currents for indefinite periods of 
time. Putting data in that form 
poses no serious difficulties. 

The quantity of information stored 
in a computer is customarily mea- 
sured in bits, each bit representing a 
binary digit (a 1 or a 0). RCA’s 
David Sarnoff Research Center re- 
cently announced that it has an ex- 
perimental superconductive mem- 
ory in which 16,384 bits of informa- 
tion can be filed, even though it is 
smaller than a playing card and only 
120 millionths of an inch thick. This 
thin film is kept immersed in liquid 
helium at a temperature close to 
absolute zero. 

Further automation of industry, 
its management, and its regulation 
will of course require frequent ex- 
changes of columns of numbers be- 
tween machines in widely separated 
establishments. But this process 
need no longer be risky. 
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A CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION 


High School 
English 
Textbooks 


By JAMES LYNCH 
and BERTRAND EVANS 


This no-holds-barred examination 
of English textbooks now used in 
classrooms throughout the coun- 
try is a timely and provocative 
statement on just what is wrong 
with our nation's English programs. 
The serious charge the authors 
level against the rampant medioc- 
rity of English textbooks backs up 
with specific details the current 
outspoken criticism of American 
education. $4.95 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book | 
LITTLE, BROWN * Boston 


~ Christmas Seals 
mean happier homes 
& healthier people 
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Seal 
Fight Tuberculosis 
and other 





Respiratory Diseases 


All kinds of data can now be sent 
and received very fast, with com- 
plete accuracy, by sequentially cod- 
ing and decoding them to expose 
errors, thus compensating for de- 
fects in the communication channel. 
Like an intelligent person, a ma- 


chine receiving data can be made to | 


recognize its own failure to under- 
stand a message perfectly. It then 
can automatically request the send- 
ing machine to retransmit the mis- 
understood portion. Thus, 
noise somewhere along the line be- 


| comes bothersome, the rate of trans- 


mission of information is slowed 
down; but as soon as the line is clear, 
the transmission rate is stepped up 


| again. 
This use of coding to overcome 


weaknesses of transmission chan- 
nels is called SECO, for ‘‘sequential 


coding, and it requires costly, so- | 


phisticated hardware. It is still in 
what the engineers call the ‘“‘bread- 
board” stage, but a working device 


attached to an ordinary telephone | 


line has shown that theoretical pos- 
sibilities which have been known for 
many years can now be realized. 


| The military services and the space 


explorers are likely to be the first 
users of SECO, but others, too, may 
someday be able to afford it. 

Small special-purpose computers 
as well as large general-purpose ma- 
chines are being developed swiftly 
and may be put to equally intrigu- 
ing uses. One of these applications, 
for example, may be to gauge how 
well a young child can hear be- 
fore he has learned to talk and an- 
swer questions. The electrical activ- 
ity in his brain when auditory stimuli 
are fed into his ears can be recorded 
and analyzed to determine the extent 
to which those stimuli are being re- 
ceived by the brain. This is a task 
for a computer rather than a man, 
because the brain is never quiescent 
but has a so-called spontaneous elec- 
trical activity against which a small 
signal is difficult to detect. With a 
computer, however, it is relatively 
easy to obtain very rapidly an aver- 
age of the individual responses. 

Computers designed for direct ex- 
amination of living beings should 
both facilitate physiological research 
and help doctors attend promptly 
to our ailments. The use of these 
and other machines now feasible, 
however, will require the cooperation 
of experts in an array of academic 
disciplines and the education of new 
kinds of specialists. 
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Only they know 
the secret 
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| Only four monks of the Carthusian Order 
| know the secret of making Chartreuse, a 
secret preserved for more than 350 years. 
| Their dedication is rewarded by your en- 
| joyment of this superb liqueur. Before 
| or after dinner, or as a delightful chilled 
| drink, Chartreuse is enjoyable in a va- 
| riety of ways. For illustrated booklet 
| on Chartreuse, write Schieffelin & Co., 
| 80 Cooper Sq., New York, Dept. Z. 


_ CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 





A.NEW NOVEL BY 


Dodie Smith 


Fra the author who captivated 
readers with “I Capture the Castle” 
and “One Hundred and One Dal- 
matians,” here is an immensely 
satisfying novel about four gifted, 
high-spirited young people who are 
suddenly jolted from a sheltered 
paradise into a world of frighten- 
ing reality. $5.95 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN ' Boston 
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BY JOHN 


Cae Take a man. Possibly he lives 
not far from you. He is a resident 
of a fair-sized suburb, thirty minutes 
_ by car from his office. He owns a 

` home and cares for it well. He has 

a rolling lawn, bright green, with 

- no weeds or crabgrass to mar its 

delicate, thin blades. He waters it 

. faithfully, and has acquired a bar- 

_ rage of hoses and sprinklers over the 

_ years. 

Sometimes, during an especially 

dry summer, his township restricts 
_ him to a few hours each day when 
` he may soak down the grass. Not 
_ enough time, really. A sprinkler, 
_ partly shielded by bushes, is spotted 

i by patrolmen in a cruiser, and they 

| caution him about it. Dry patches 

l appear in the green and deface it. 

<- The man is indignant. Chances are 

_ the roots are dead. He will have to 

` turn those patches over and reseed 
them if he does not want a lot of 

- weeds on his hands. 

The ban is short-lived. Before 

long it is lifted, and once more the 
man may use water as lavishly as he 
likes. Perhaps it would be hard for 
him to imagine, if he stopped a mo- 
ment to wonder, people living their 
entire lives in the shadow of a perma- 
nent water shortage. I speak of the 
Greeks who inhabit the islands scat- 





WATER FOR THE VILLAGE 


MARTIN 


tered over the surface of the Aegean 
Sea. 

These islands are formed of vol- 
canic rock and are barren, with a 
topsoil fit only for the hardiest plant 
life — wild herbs, greens and caper 
bushes, tall grass, barley, and tree 
crops. 

Some smaller islands, which have 
no fresh water, depend entirely on 
rainwater. In the summer people 
there drink the rainwater which 
they collected the December before. 
Other islands, like Hydra, supple- 
ment the meager ration nature doles 
out with shipments of fresh water 
from the mainland, which is hosed 
from the boat into cisterns ashore. 
Certain more fortunate islands have 
enough springs and wells to keep the 
inhabitants supplied. 

I lived on one of these for a year, 
on Rhodes (the largest island in the 
Dodecanese group, which runs south 
from Izmir off the Turkish coast), 
in the small village of Lindos. 

On the road out to Lindos you 
pass a waterfall whose thin strip 
cascades over a cliff, not just in the 
rainy season but all year round, an 
unheard-of thing which even the 
Rhodians marvel at. And the road 
takes you through the green groves 
of orange and lemon orchards. But 


just the same, unless you see the 


land under the mantle of green that 
camouflages it briefly during the 
rainy season, you will quickly realize 
that water is not to be had here in 
abundance. 

The pinch is strongly felt in Lin- 
dos. Nature is partly to blame for 
this, but underdevelopment is re- 
sponsible as well. A large spring 
flows on the far side of a low moun- 
tain which could give Lindos a sur- 
plus of water if pipes were laid. But 
right now things stand as they have 
for centuries; life continues on a 
primitive level. 

Lindos is a village of winding 
streets and whitewashed stone houses 
with mud roofs, some of which date 
back to the fifteenth century, when 
crusading Knights of St. John occu- 
pied the village. Lindos is domi- 
nated by an acropolis, built high on 
a promontory of solid rock, which 
separates the village from the sea. 
It has only one source of water, a 
spring located in the village square. 
The spring undoubtedly determined 
the location of Lindos. It was oper- 
ating long before the birth of Christ, 
and it has never been known to 
dry up. In 600 B.c. the Lindians 
constructed a waterworks which pro- 
vided outlets for the water at differ- 
ent points through the village. Al- 
though it is the oldest of its kind still 
to function, extensive repair work 
has reduced its efficiency over the 
years. 

Only the main outlet in the square 
has been unaffected. Water flows 
there in a steady stream from the 
caves in the hill behind, refreshingly 
cool in summer. Air vents on the 
plateau above provide access to the 
caves in case anything happens to 
block the flow of water from inside. 
Men who repair wells and springs 
can be lowered by rope into the 
dampness below and, by the light of 
a hurricane lantern, set right what- 
ever has gone wrong. The water 
will continue to collect, dripping 
from stalactites which hang from the 
roofs and walls of the caves, and to 
pour out of the marble trough in the 
square. 

But none of it is piped to the in- 
dividual houses. All water to be 
used for drinking or cooking must be 
brought either by hand or by don- 
key from the spring. This is quite a 
chore and a tremendous nuisance, 
and one good reason why the people 
of Lindos are very careful not to let 
water be wasted. 
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. Special Report: 





UE TO THE GROWING POPULARITY of 

the Land-Rover in the commission 
of grand theft, an interim report seems 
in order. Apparently our 4-wheel drive 
vehicle has latent virtues which may be 
of interest to the prospective owner. 

It is not our intent here to point out 
raffish ways for one to pick up a great 
deal of extra money in one’s spare time. 
Rather the opposite: to abet law and 
order by useful suggestion. 

For instance: in two recent major 
crimes Land-Rovers were most helpful 
in hauling away £2,500,000 ($7,000,- 
000) and £90,000 ($252,000), respec- 
tively. Now, although it is well-known 
that the police of the United Kingdom 
also employ Land-Rovers, nowhere is it 
reported that they employed them on 
these occasions for hot pursuit of the 
brigands. Perhaps that was their mistake. 


NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 


The first theft, widely if grudgingly 
admired for its sheer bulk of loot, was, of 
course, the Great Train Robbery which 
brought the title back to England. 

This Olympics of knavery took place, 
you recall, at Cheddington, just five miles 
out of Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire, 
on August 8 last, a Thursday. 

Nearly a week passed before any clues 
turned up. Then, on Tuesday, August 
13, a Times of London article datelined 
Brill, Buckinghamshire, reported: 

“A lonely farmhouse near here, twelve 
miles from Oxford, was the hideout for 
the mail train gang and their haul of 
£ 2,500,000 in bank notes. Mailbags in 
three abandoned vehicles—an Army type 
truck and two Land-Rovers—have been 
found but no money.” 





NOT LIKE DARTS 


Dismissing the Army lorry, one sur- 
mises that the Land-Rovers were given 
the arduous getaway assignment not only 
for their rugged dependability, but for 
their capacious rear doors, as well. 

Bank notes in excess of so many tend 
to be cumbersome. When you are trying 
to on-load literally bags and bags of the 
stuff you simply haven’t got the time to 
aim nicely; it’s not like darts. 

No, robbing a train is a very near thing 
at best and one has got to have the tools 
to do the job. 


FOUND BY MUSHROOMER 


Paradoxically, another Land-Rover 
feature, its outstanding over-all height, 
caused the thieves to flee the farm, it is 
thought. According to The Times: 





Left Profile 


Rear View 


“On Sunday afternoon a local man 
went mushrooming near the farm and 
noticed the top of a Land-Rover sticking 
out of a dilapidated outhouse among the 
trees.” This he duly reported. 

The Times account continues: “Police 
believe that the gang fled in haste. In the 
garden, near a row of runner beans, was 
a partly dug hole about 3 ft. deep, a spade 
still standing in a mound of clay. 

“Detective Superintendent Fewtrell, 
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DISUSED 
AIRFIELD y 


PREFERRED BY THE POLICE OF 37 COUNTRIES 
AND THE BANDITS OF AT LEAST 1 


head of Buckinghamshire’s C.I.D., sur- 
veyed the hole and commented: ‘Presum- 
ably they intended burying the evidence. 
We know they got out before they in- 
tended...they must have got the wind 
up’.” 


Naturally we are pleased that, having 
been an accessory to the crime, the Land- 
Rover was also helpful in its solution. 
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LAND-ROVER STRIKES AGAIN 

Though piddling by comparison, the 
latest Land-Rover effort—the Longfield, 
Kent, job of September 27— was respect- 
able by county competition standards. It 
also illustrated an entirely different aspect 
of the Land-Rover’s amazing versatility. 

Under the headlines “£90,000 Stolen 
In Bank Van Ambush” and “Getaway 
By 8 Masked Men: Guard Felled By 
Cosh”, The London Times describes how 
the armoured car was high jacked. The 
bandits lay in wait with their vehicles 
along a hedgelined road at the T-junction 
leading off to Horton Kirby and South 
Darenth. And then: 

“A brick was hurled through the wind- 
screen of the bank van, forcing the driver 
to stop. The bank van was hemmed in 
by the Land-Rover and the lorry.” 
Whereupon the bandits leaped from the 
ambush vehicles armed with pick-axe 
handles, enveloped the bank van, carried 
the day, and drove off towards Horton 
Kirby. 

To our knowledge this is the first time 
the Land-Rover has been used in the 
actual commission of a stick-up of this 
magnitude. While this dubious demon- 
stration of its versatility would seem con- 
clusive, one wonders: what would the 

(cont. on next page) 
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outcome have been had the victim- 
vehicle also been a Land-Rover (Model 
109 Bank Van)? An interesting conjec- 
ture. 


LAW-FEARERS ASK 


“Why,” decent, law-fearing people 
may ask, “do you sell Land-Rovers to 
chaps who are going to use them to rob 
trains and banks?” 

Actually, we can’t always tell. 

We've sold Land-Rovers to all sorts 


= of customers in over 160 countries, in- 


cluding the armed services of 26, the 
- police forces of 37, veritable legions of 
country squires, desert chieftains, titled 
persons, oil and gold prospectors, light 
and heavy sportsmen; and to multitudes 
of nice families for skiing, beach buggy- 
ing and other pleasant things. With this 
limitless range we often don’t know pre- 
cisely how a buyer intends to use his 
Land-Rover. 


_ NEW OWNER OFTEN CLUELESS 


More often than not the new owner 
doesn’t know himself until he’s tested its 
enormous virtuosity. For all we know, 
the recent bandits were ordinary citizens 
who only turned to lives of crime after 
they found their Land-Rovers were just 
the thing for sticking up trains. 

As a matter of fact, we can give you 
what appears to be a character reference 
on one of our customers; this one also 
from The London Times of August 13. 
A member of the Mail Train Mob got 
the key to the farmhouse hideout from a 
neighboring housewife (he said he was 
the new owner). 

She describes him thus: “He was a 
well dressed, well spoken, and charming 
-= man. I have not seen him since.” 
Neither have we; we do hope he’s 
keeping it serviced. 


BORED WITH YOUR 
PRESENT LIFE? 


IF YOU STILL TRUST THE MAILS, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Rover Motor Co. of N. America Ltd. 
Section 0013 
405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 


My name is: 





Address 
City. 





State 
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Transporting the water is by tra- 
dition the women’s task. They carry 
it in light-brown jugs made of baked 
clay, called stamnas. ‘These vary in 
size and hold anything from a quart 
to six gallons. Women prefer to 
bring a lot of water with every trip. 
They have been transporting these 
heavy burdens since they grew 
strong enough to lift them, and now 
think nothing of it. When the stamna 
is full, they simply plug its neck with 
a small sea sponge and set it hori- 
zontally on one shoulder with a bit 
of cloth or a napkin to take the edge 
off the weight, gripping the handle 
to keep it steady as they walk. Only 
the slight forward bend of their 
posture suggests the number of 
pounds they are carrying. 

A donkey, which can have twenty 
gallons lifted onto its back and not 
bat an eye, finds the work easier. 
People who have flowers or lemon 
trees to water get the additional 
amount they need from the water- 
man, who goes back and forth from 
the spring all day, prodding his don- 
key along with a switch. Each load, 
which totals roughly twenty gallons, 
costs the customer twelve or fifteen 
cents, depending on the distance 
from the square to his house. The 
waterman’s tins are rustproof and 
are tightly plugged with pieces of 
wood wrapped in canvas, so the 


water he sells can be used for 
drinking. 
Taking into consideration the 


day-to-day difficulty of getting wa- 
ter into the homes, one can see why 
water becomes almost a luxury item. 
Economy is the keynote, and here 
are some of the ways water is saved, 
some of the ways in which water has 
a direct and formative influence on 
the lives of these people. 

To begin with, they collect rain- 
water. Nobody in Lindos would 
dream of drinking it, as people do 
on drier islands, but everyone washes 
with it, takes baths in it, launders 
his clothes in it, and even washes 
the floors with it. It is collected in 
barrels or cisterns as it runs off the 
roofs in the rainy season. Since 
most of the roofs are spread with 
earth for coolness on scorching sum- 
mer days, the water comes out 
muddy, but a bucket or two of 
whitewash pretty well clears it up. 
Rainwater is, of course, softer than 
springwater, and detergents work 
more effectively in it. 

Strange as it may seem, the floors 
themselves economize on water. 
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They are a Lindos original and until 


recently did not exist anywhere but. , 
on the island. Now a Lindos-type 
floor decorates the United Nations 
building in New York, I have been 
told, but the pebbles to make it had 
to be brought over from Greece. 
These can be found in great numbers 
on the beaches of Rhodes, worn 
smooth by the continuous motion of 
the waves. Their oval shapes appear 
perfect to the naked eye. They 
come in many colors; gray predomi- 
nates, but many are an ivory white, 
fewer are jet black, and there is also 
a rusty red that is hard to find. The 
white and black pebbles, and per- 
haps a few reds if the stones are for a 
courtyard, are used to make the 
floors. The pebbles are set upright 
in a mixture of lime and concrete, 
forming a black design on a white 
ground, depicting motifs from the 
sea, or the pointed form of a cypress 
tree, or a branch. Now and then 
you come on a design that is com- 
pletely abstract. 

The practical value of these floors 
is that, with occasional sweeping, 
they need washing only twice a year. 
Dust and dirt disappear in between 
the pebbles. The floors are washed 
during fall cleaning and once again 
when the house is made immaculate 
for Easter. The floor is  sluiced 
down, sprinkled with soap powder, 
and swept with a broom from one 
end to the other. Then it is doused 
again, and all the suds and water 
and dirt are swept out the door. 
The pebbles are left with a glistening 
finish. 

Washing is perhaps the greatest 
single source of depletion of the 
water supply, but Lindians have 
devised a number of ways, in addi- 
tion to collecting rainwater, to cope 
with the problem. The multicolored 
wool blankets and rag rugs which 
people weave in their homes during 
cold winter days are taken to the sea 
for washing, where they are pounded 
and scrubbed against the smooth 
rocks along the shore. 

The strong Aegean sun is brought 
into play as a cleanser. Washed 
dishes are given a light rinse and 
then left standing for the sun to dry 
them and rid them of bacteria. 
A neat row of silverware leaning 
against the trunk of a tree is not an ` 
unusual sight. Clothes and sheets 
are hung out after washing to be 
bleached clean. Sometimes more is 
expected of the sun than of soap and 
water, but because of its intensity 


there, it seldom lets a woman down. 

Insects are dealt with in the same 
way. In the summer you may open a 
box of cookies and find it swarming 
with ants, even though it has been 
carefully packaged and sealed. They 
seem to get into everything — meat, 
fish, butter, and cheese. Nothing 
seems safe. Your first impulse is to 
throw the food as far away as possi- 
ble — unless you are a frugal Lindos 
housewife. This is something the 
women would never do, for they do 
not consider ants dangerous germ 
carriers. Perhaps they cannot afford 
to. In any case, they have an effort- 
less way of getting rid of them, which 
has nothing to do with washing. 
The item is put out in the sun for a 
few minutes. The ants take flight in 
all directions, and soon it is free of 
them. They are gone before a slab 
of butter has time to melt. 

Lindians believe that too much 
water is a bad thing, and when they 
are thirsty they hold their natural 
impulse in check and take a very 
small amount. This is no challenge 
in the winter, but a short walk in 
the summer sun can make your 
throat so parched you need several 
quarts to quench your thirst.- But 
they are right. A lot of water drunk 
that way hits you hard, in the stom- 
ach. When you want a glassful, a 
sip is better. If you are a mealtime 
guest of a Lindos family, no water is 
touched until the dinner is over. 
Then everyone has a glass. Once 
you are used to the idea, you find 
that you are eating much more than 
usual and do not miss drinking with 
the meal. (Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that most Lindos women 
are on the heavy side.) But once 
you begin sipping wine or beer, tea 
or coffee, you find you are drinking 
a lot and eating little. 

An indirect saving is involved in 
the kind of crops most people grow, 
which, by and large, require no 
watering at all. Almost every family 
owns a vineyard which supplies 
it with grapes throughout the 
summer. The vines grow in sand, 
usually near the coastline, and de- 
spite the large percentage of water 
every grape contains, the vineyards 
require no irrigation to flourish. 
Most of the vineyards are located in 
Pefkes, a farm settlement about an 
hour’s ride from Lindos, which many 
of the villagers move to in the sum- 
mer but which is left deserted in the 
winter, when the crops have been 
harvested. There the vines are 


flanked by orchards of fig and al- 
mond trees, which yield well without 
being given a drop of water. Olive 
trees are the same, and it is a rare 
family that does not own enough of 
them to provide oil for cooking. 
People also grow a low-grade grain 
to feed their animals, one which they 
give no care whatever until threshing 
time. 

Only professional farmers handle 
crops which need constant watering. 
These men have invested in motors 





to pump well water into their fields, 
enabling them to grow tomatoes, 
eggplants, summer squash, peppers, 
and melons. With a little luck they 
stand to gain a sizable profit. Pefkes 
has only one real farmer, a lanky, 
sly, aging man who spent his youth 
in Algeria. One day he explained 
how money can be made in his busi- 
ness. It is all a matter of timing; 
you must have a good crop early in 
the season, when the product is in 
great demand. The profit is made 
when the price is highest. The more 
you sell the better. Then you can 
rest easy, when tomatoes are going 
for a cent a pound. But if you plant 
early and hit it right, a good crop 
of tomatoes can bring in thousands 
of dollars in two weeks. Chances 
are, however, that one of the many 
unpredictable windstorms will wipe 
you out before you even get started, 
and you will have to do your plant- 
ing all over again in order to break a 
little better than even. The jackpot 
is an enticing target, but not an easy 
one. 

Like most Aegean islanders, the 
Lindians are water connoisseurs. 
The water of every well in Pefkes has 
been tasted and judged for freshness, 
sweetness, and coolness. The quality 
is said to vary greatly from one well 
to the next. The mayor, who owns 
a large house, installed a metal wind- 
mill so that all could come and get 
water at his well. But the villagers 


say his water tastes like medicine 
and his only takers are those whe 
have no other source in Pefkes. 

Fishermen know of secret spot 
along the shore, some hidden ir 
almost unreachable places, where 
freshwater springs come from under. 
ground and flow into the sea. Many 
are indistinguishable from the salt 
water pools that surround them, anc 
it is a marvel that they were evei 
discovered. Some villages are fa: 
mous for having good water. The 
cold water that flows from the spring 
of one mountain village is almost a 
legend. It is said to be so icy, ever 
in midsummer, that it can make a 
watermelon burst apart. And for 
those not fortunate enough to live 
by that mountain spring, a special 
variety of water jug is imported from 
the island of Kalymnos during the 
summer months. Made of a very 
porous clay, these jugs will not only 
keep water cold but, if left in 4 
breeze, will actually make lukewarm 
water refreshingly cool. 

It is not certain that life will gc 
on this way much longer in Lindos, 
The village must combat a steady 
decrease in population. In this cen- 
tury the number of inhabitants has 
dropped by the thousands. Lindos 
is losing the best of its men to the 
urban centers of Greece, as the coun- 
try moves through the implementa- 
tion stages of industrialization. 

In the nineteenth century Lindos 
had some commercial prominence, 
but this was lost when its sea cap- 
tains refused to equip their ships 
with motors so they could compete 
in a new age of sea transport. Now 
the only ships in the harbor are the 
pleasure yachts which come in sum- 
mer. Lindos has great appeal for 
the tourist, thanks to its ancient 
acropolis, which many viewers prefer 
to the more famous acropolis in 
Athens; and tourism is, at the mo- 
ment, its one hope of economic re- 
juvenation. 

But to take advantage of Greece’s 
fast-growing tourist trade, Lindos 
must become modern and stream- 
lined. It needs hotels, electricity 
twenty-four hours a day, and run- 
ning water. Not so long ago the sea 
captains held out and the commerce 
of the village went under. Now the 
village as a whole finds itself in a 
similar position, but it may not be 
the one to decide. In all probability, 
the government in Athens will make 
the decision — in favor of tourism 
and rapid development. 





hey shall have music 


ALBUMS FOR CHRISTMAS 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


The modern formula in record 
packaging is beginning to resemble 
Alexandre Dumas’s recipe for Roast 
à Impératrice, according to which 
a turkey is cooked inside a pig, a 
pheasant inside the turkey, a par- 
tridge inside the pheasant, a quail 
inside the partridge, a lark inside the 
quail, an olive inside the lark. At 
the end only the olive is eaten, with 
the rest thrown away. With similar 
prodigality, records nowadays seem 
to be adorned with art reproduc- 
tions, smothered in reading matter, 
encased in exotic fabrics, and fes- 
tooned with gold lettering. 

Cynics might assert that such al- 
bums are designed for the coffee 
table rather than the record shelf 
(where, it might be noted, they 
seldom fit) and that their release 
dates are almost invariably timed 
for the weeks before Christmas. 
Nevertheless, they frequently pre- 
sent an agreeable blending of the 
musical and decorative arts, and the 
record that lies at the center often 
turns out to be as delectable as M. 
Dumas’s Olive. 

Two new RCA Victor releases — 
Mendelssohn’s incidental music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 in F, 
the Pastorale— are cases in point. 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream music 


is housed in what may well be the 
largest record album ever issued 
(LSC/D-2673, stereo; LM/D-2673, 
monaural). The disc itself is the cus- 
tomary twelve inches in diameter. 
The blue.and gold portfolio-type 
case, however, measures 1714 by 
13% inches and opens up to disclose 
(in addition to the record) two en- 
gravings by John Boydell of Mid- 
summer Night?’s Dream illustrations 
published in London in 1803 and 
never previously reprinted. With or 
without these trimmings (and a 
standard-size edition is available), 
the recording itself offers a perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn score that 
is so clear and straightforward that 
one does not know whether to de- 
scribe it as beautifully simple or 
simply beautiful. 

The artists involved are Erich 
Leinsdorf and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Leinsdorf has had 
the interesting idea of presenting not 
only the orchestral excerpts that are 
always played and the songs and 
choruses that are less frequently 
given, but the spoken passages from 
Shakespeare that lead into the musi- 
cal portions. The solo singers are Ar- 
lene Saunders, soprano, and Helen 
Vanni, mezzo-soprano; and Inga 
Swenson, a veteran of the American 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, 


Connecticut, recites the appropriate 
lines, which, so the brochure says, 
were selected by Mr. Leinsdorf him- 
self. 

Few recordings demonstrate more 
convincingly the tonal purity and 
instrumental precision which Leins- 
dorf is eliciting from the Boston Sym- 
phony these days. Perhaps there is 
more sunlight than moonlight in his 
direct approach to this most roman- 
tic of all scores, but he makes the 
music glisten with a hundred spar- 
kling and crystal-clear details. Sure- 
ly the Wedding March has seldom 
been played as brilliantly, festively, 
or joyously as it is here. 

Fritz Reiner’s treatment of the 
Beethoven Pastorale Symphony is 
equally lucid, balanced, and tonally 
bright, and the packaging is even 
more sumptuous. This time, instead 
of an outsize portfolio case, RCA 
Victor has issued a standard-size 
album that makes up in thickness 
what it lacks in height and width 
(LSC/D-2614, stereo; LM/D-2614, 
monaural). Its title is The Pastoral: 
In Music, Words and Pictures, and its 
contents include fourteen pages of 
color reproductions of paintings by 
Courbet, Constable, Corot, Pissarro, 
Degas, Gainsborough, Van Gogh, 
and others. Interspersed with these 
are snatches of Tennyson’s ‘‘The 
Brook,” Wordsworth’s ‘“Tintern Ab- 
bey,” Thoreau’s Walden, Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, and other works. The 
literary excerpts are rather scrappy 
and not particularly Beethovenish, 
but the pictures are lovely and blend 
together pleasingly. There is no 
lack of excellent Pastorale Symphony 
recordings, but no others have 
nearly so much visual appeal. As in 
the case of the Mendelssohn, the re- 
cording is also available in a regula- 
tion jacket, without adornments. 

In addition to these special year- 
end releases, Victor has put out four 
lavish new entries in its ‘“‘Soria 
Series’? recordings. These are the 
work of Dorle and Dario Soria, the 
imaginative team who once headed 
the Angel Records operations in the 
United States and who now devote 
themselves to the planning of un- 
usual record packages for Victor. 

Of the newest batch, the most 
valuable is The Horowitz Collection 
(LD-7021, monaural only: two rec- 
ords), which sets forth the talents of 
Vladimir Horowitz not only as a 
pianist but as an art collector. Horo- 
witz last year shifted his recording 
allegiance to Columbia, but he was 
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a Victor artist for a quarter of a 
century, turning out some of the 
most spectacular piano recordings 
of our time. This album offers a 
cross section of pieces made between 
1942 and 1955, some of which have 
not been issued previously on LP. 
They represent a remarkable display 
of Horowitz’s genius for penetrating 
to a work’s essence even while he 
dazzles the ear with sheer technique. 
From the graciousness of Czerny’s 
Variations on the aria “La Ri- 
-cordanza’’ to the steely strength of 
Prokofiev’s Sonata No. 7 in B flat, 
Opus 83, and Samuel Barber’s So- 
nata for Piano, Opus 26, Horowitz 
seems supremely in his element. To 
-one bedazzled listener, the clou of the 
collection is a pianistic version of 
Saint-Saens’s Danse Macabre, which 
has a ghostly diablerie that makes 
many an orchestral recording of the 
work seem earthbound and dull. 
-< To go along with this music, the 
Sorias provide a booklet containing 
excellent color reproductions of four 
paintings owned by Horowitz — 
Manet’s Mme. Manet dans le Jardin a 
Bellevue, Picasso’s Acrobate au Repos, 
Rouault’s Téte de Jeune Fille, and 
Degas’s Les Courses — lovely pictures 
‘all, however remote their connection 
may be with the music in the album. 

A closer tie-in between music and 
art is found in two other new Soria 
albums; a generally gay and bouncy 
program of Elizabethan music 
played by the Julian Bream Consort 
and illustrated with paintings of the 
period (LDS-2656, stereo; LD-2656, 
monaural), and a powerful com- 
‘plete recording of Puccinis Tosca 
(LDS-7022, stereo; LDM-7022, 
“monaural: two records). 
_ This is a Tosca that exploits to the 
full Puccini’s emotional range, from 
pathos to passion. But what sets it 
apart from most other Toscas is the 
almost symphonic texture that Her- 
bert von Karajan achieves from his 
orchestra, the Vienna Philharmonic, 
and his leading singers, soprano 
Leontyne Price, tenor Giuseppe di 
Stefano, and baritone Giuseppe Tad- 
dei. Individually their contributions 
are notable for both dramatic char- 
acterization and vocal strength; to- 
gether they blend into a performance 
that never flags in its musical interest 
and impact. The sixty-page bro- 
chure, with its color reproductions of 
sketches for the premiere of Tosca 
in Rome in 1900, serves as a visual 
embellishment to the music. 

The fourth Soria album repre- 


sents, at least to this listener, some- 
thing of a disappointment. It is a 
performance of Schubert’s great 
Symphony No. 9 in C Major, made 
in 1941 by Arturo Toscanini and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (LD-2663, 
monaural only). The Schubert C 
Major was a work that fascinated 
Toscanini: he programmed it re- 
peatedly, starting with the first sym- 
phonic concert he ever led, in Turin 
in 1896; and he recorded it three 
times. This recording, made during 
a brief period of guest conducting in 
Philadelphia and never before re- 
leased, is his earliest interpretation 
on records. It may also be his best, 
for it moves more easily and with less 
rigidity than the others. And yet 
this reviewer confesses to an uneasy 
feeling that Toscanini’s sense of ur- 
gency and crispness, which achieved 
such miraculous effects in other 
music, was misplaced in Schubert. 
As arresting as this meticulous and 
forceful performance is, it seems to 
leave the symphony lifeless. It might 
be noted that there are those listeners 
who, on the other hand, have over 
the years regarded Toscanini’s Schu- 
bert C Major as a uniquely stirring 
and successful interpretation; of such 
differences is musical controversy 
made. In any event, the recording is 
handsomely packaged, with a bro- 
chure split between Schubertian 
scenes and Toscanini portraits. 

Angel’s most massive album of the 
year is a thirteen-record set of the 
complete piano sonatas of Beethoven 
played by the late Artur Schnabel 
(GRM 4005, monaural only). These 
famous recordings, one of the land- 
marks of the phonographic art in the 
pre-World War II era, were issued 
on LP by Victor seven years ago and 
sold out a limited edition, consider- 
ably to the astonishment, so it is 
said, of RCA officials. Angel, which 
is again making the records avail- 
able in a sturdy maroon and gold 
slipcase as part of its Great Record- 
ings of the Century series, is hopeful 
that another sellout will be forth- 
coming. 

Columbia’s contribution to the 
deluxe-package market is an album 
entitled The Badmen (L2S 1012, 
stereo: two records). Its aim is to 
recapture, in song, story, and pic- 
tures, the spirit of the West in the 
era of Jesse James, Billy the Kid, 
and other outlaws less celebrated but 
hardly less nefarious. To this end, a 
whole posse of folk singers, including 
Pete Seeger, Ed McCurdy, Harry 


Jackson, and others, has been as- 
sembled to sing Western ballads and 
sagas, with guitar interludes and ac- 
companiments by Charlie Byrd and 
Sandy Bull. In addition, several sur- 
vivors of badland culture have been 
asked to tell, in their own words, 
what it was like in the old days. 
Among those giving their reminis- 
cences are George Bolds, who actu- 
ally lived in Dodge City, “the tough- 
est city in the West,’ and Homer 
Croy, who has spent a good part of 
his life interviewing people who 
knew the James boys. 

The aural picture of the bad old 
days, both spoken and sung, is im- 
pressive and flavorsome. But the ac- 
companying seventy-two-page bro- 
chure is, if anything, even more 
startling than the records. Beginning 
with a full-page photograph of three 
badmen hanging from a Union 
Pacific railway trestle after a lynch- 
ing in 1894, it unfolds a graphic pic- 
torial story of an era of bloodshed, 
violence, and villainy. Television, it 
appears, has hardly scratched the 
surface. 
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Beethoven: Nine Symphonies 


Herbert von Karajan conducting Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Gundola 
Janowitz, soprano; Hilde Réssel-Maj- 
dan, mezzo-soprano; Waldemar Kmentt, 
tenor; Walter Berry, baritone; and the 
Wiener Singverein; Deutsche Grammo- 
phon SKL-101/8 (stereo) and KL-1/8: 
eight records 

Herbert von Karajan has previously 
recorded all nine of the Beethoven 
symphonies, but his new set outdoes 
his old, as well as most other com- 
petitive versions, in sheer brilliance 
of musical organization and beauty 
of orchestral playing. The dramatic 
dynamism of Toscanini, the gemiit- 
lich warmth of Bruno Walter, the 
craggy power of Otto Klemperer (to 
cite the three principal rival albums) 
all have attractions of their own. 
But von Karajan’s new complete 
cycle moves easily into their com- 
pany. Some of the lesser symphonies 
seem deliberately underplayed, al- 
most miniaturized. Even the Sev- 
enth is given low-pressure treatment. 
But in the Third, Fifth, and Sixth, 
keen attention to structural detail 
and to nuances of phrasing and color 
helps to build a powerful cumulative 
effect. The climax is reached in a 


a 


performance of the Symphony No. 9 
in D Minor that can only be de- 
scribed as tremendous. It is possible 
to argue that where Beethoven marks 


.a passage ff, von Karajan sometimes 


plays fff, but the power and exalta- 
tion of the musical concept are indis- 
putable, as are the skill and refine- 
ment of the musicians of the Berlin 
Philharmonic. From its shimmering 
opening to its stunningly sung choral 
finale, this is the finest Beethoven’s 
Ninth of which this listener has any 
recollection. The one reservation 
concerns the sound — intrinsically 
pure and clear, and yet afflicted with 
an annoying surface crackle in the 
louder passages. 


Lalande: De Profundis 


Alfred Deller conducting Vienna Chamber 
Choir and Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
with Mary Thomas and Honor Sheppard, 
sopranos; Alfred Deller, countertenor; 
Robert Tear, tenor; and Maurice Bevan, 
baritone; Vanguard BGS-5052 (stereo) 
Judging by Michel-Richard de La- 
lande’s setting of Psalm 130 — “Out 
of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord”? — French church music in 
1689 reached a degree of eloquence 
and grandeur it has seldom known 
since. This large-scale work, written 
for the court of Louis XIV and 
said to be a favorite of Louis XV’s, 
was rediscovered only in the 1930s. 
In this rich-sounding, well-sung 
performance it is at once serious 
and graceful, devotional and lively, 
blending traditional liturgical styles 
with a directness of harmony and 
melody. Mr. Deller, doubling as 
conductor and soloist, directs a radi- 
ant performance. 


Rossini: The Barber of Seville 


Vittorio Gui conducting Glyndebourne 
Opera Company and Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Victoria de los Angeles, 
soprano; Luigi Alva, tenor; Sesto Brus- 
cantini, baritone; Carlo Cava and Ian 
Wallace, basses; Angel S3638 C/L 
(stereo) and 3638 C/L: three records 

There is no dearth of good record- 
ings of The Barber of Seville, but this 
is the most enjoyable of them all. 
Its superiority stems not from the 
quality of its soloists (they are excel- 
lent, but so are those in other re- 
cordings), but from its restoration of 
usually deleted passages (including 
a large chunk of the Finale), its cor- 
rections of the scoring (based on 
Rossini manuscripts in Italian librar- 


ies, according to conductor Vittorio 
Oai and finally ite ennerh cence of 


ensemble. This is opera in the 
Glyndebourne tradition, first estab- 
lished by the Mozart recordings of 
the 1930s. In fact, there is a Mozar- 
tean suavity and refinement star- 
tlingly different from the earthy and 
raucous good humor with which The 
Barber is usually performed — and 
recorded. The men of the cast are 
lively, able, and musical, and Miss 
de los Angeles — singing in the 
mezzo-soprano register intended by 
Rossini — is a lovely Rosina. The 
sound is rich and ample, and stereo 
high iinks have been studiously 
avoided, as have all other kinds. 


Bach’s Greatest Hits 


Ward Swingle conducting the Swingle 
Singers; Philips PHS 600-097 (stereo) 
and PHM 200-097 

The full jacket description reads 
“Bach’s Greatest Hits: A Unique 
Jazz Vocal Treatment of Johann 
Sebastian Bach by the Creative 
Swingle Singers.’? The adjectives 
are accurate, for these performances 
are both unique and creative. The 
Swingle Singers, a small French 
group, using jazz vocalization sylla- 
bles such as pom-pom, papa-dah, 
dooby-do, and the like, sing their 
way through thirteen Bach preludes, 
fugues, bourrées — even the Air for 
the G String. Moreover, they sing 
the notes just as Bach wrote them, 
while the swinging percussion group 
which accompanies them beats out a 
4/4 rhythm. The effect is fresh, 
spontaneous, delightful. The bour- 
rée from the English Suite No. 2, for 
example, with its bright repeated 
vocal patterns, becomes almost a 
joyous Christmas carol; and the 
famous ‘‘Sleepers, Wake” chorale 
prelude seems perfectly at home in 
new contours and colors. What 
kind of audience this record is aimed 
at is an open question; the guess here 
is that it will appeal, strangely 
enough, more to Bach lovers than to 
jazz fanciers. 


Musical Memories of France 


Les Cadets de Bourgogne, Choeur du 
Cercle Philharmonique de Chambéry, 
Musique Folklorique Alsacienne, and 
other groups; London TW 91302 (mon- 
aural only) 

This regional anthology of French 
provincial music is distinguished by 
the presence of that noblest of drink- 
ing songs, ‘‘Chevaliers de la Table 
Ronde’? Not all the verses are in- 
cluded in the robust rendition by Les 
Cadets de Rauronone. hut the sranh- 


ic description of the deceased tip- 
pler’s funeral and interment — in a 
wine cave with his feet against the 
wall and his mouth beneath the 
spigot — is given intact, as is the 
moral: ‘‘La morale de cette histoire, 
C’est de boire avant de mourir.’ Fair 
warning: most of the remainder of 
the regional material (from Alsace, 
Brittany, the Vosges, and other parts 
of France) is musically lackluster, 
indifferently performed, and chiefly 
of local interest. 


Stories of Sherlock Holmes: The Adven- 
ture of the Speckled Band; The Final 
Problem 

Basil Rathbone, reader; Caedmon TC- 
1172 (monaural) 

These readings by Basil Rathbone 
of two Sherlock Holmes stories are 
reminiscent of a remark by Dr. Wat- 
son in The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
“I trust there is nothing of conse- 
quence which I have overlooked,” 
said Watson, whereupon Holmes 
pointed out to him exactly how much 
he had missed. In like manner, it is 
appropriate to observe that, far from 
representing complete stories, these 
readings by Mr. Rathbone, although 
smooth and atmospheric, are con- 
siderably abridged. In The Speckled 
Band whole pages are omitted, to 
accommodate the tale within the 
limits of one LP side. The excisions 
are less injurious to The Final Prob- 
lem, a shorter and less detailed story, 
but they will nevertheless be annoy- 
ing to many a good Sherlockian. 
Bringing Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
incomparable detective to records is 
a laudable enterprise, but after this 
latest Caedmon attempt, the game, 
alas, is still very much afoot. 


Streets I Have Walked 


Harry Belafonte, with an orchestra and 
the choir of Junior High School No. 59, 
Springfield Gardens, New York; RCA 
Victor LSP-2659 (stereo) and LPM- 
2659 

Harry Belafonte is a popular singer 
who manages to infuse his own style 
into a song without impairing the 
song itself. This collection encom- 
passes several Negro spirituals, Por- 
tuguese and Israeli numbers, an an- 
cient Japanese court song, and a 
little-known, pleasantly subdued ver- 
sion of the Australian favorite, 
“Waltzing Matilda.” All are sung 
with lively lyricism by Belafonte, and 
an added element of freshness is 
given by the young voices of a New 
York Citv iunior high school choir. 
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Wis Route 128, the throughway encircling 
Boston, was completed, it drove the wildlife which 
had survived in surprising proximity to the Boston 
Statehouse into smaller pockets of marsh and 
pine land. The deer who had visited our wood 
lot only twenty-eight miles from town each spring 
and fall ceased to call. The only natives undis- 
turbed by gasoline’s blessing were the gray squir- 
rels, who have multiplied; the rabbits, who make 
a mockery of our rock garden; the chipmunk; and 
the raccoon. Our sentiments toward the latter 
are cordial, since we have no green corn to lose. 

The raccoons appeal to us because of their little 
hands, their boldness, their cleanliness, and their 
desire to fraternize. We appeal to them because 
of the iron pig in our backyard, not far from the 
pool in the rock garden. Who else in the neighbor- 
hood has a repository of food and the means to 
wash it so close at hand? Fish nights, when we 
have had broiled grilse or boiled salmon from the 
Miramichi, or school stripers caught that after- 
noon in Ipswich Bay, or lobster and steamed clams 
from Essex, provide their favorite repasts. 

A biped opens the lid of the pig by stepping on 
a pedal, but this is too much for them. After he 
has cased the joint Father Raccy cleverly inserts 
his fingers under the rim and lifts until the opening 
is big enough for his head; then, head-down and 
with the lid propped on his shoulders, he makes 
his choice. When he has all he can carry to the 
pool, he backs out, the iron lid clangs shut, and 
we know that the second serving has begun. 

I have no way of guessing how many heads of 
households have passed on the secrets of the pig 
since we began watching the raccoons two dec- 
ades ago. Our vantage point is a window at 
ground level, close to the cellar stairs and giving 
full view of the pig within its small stockade. 
Here, at nightfall, seated on the stairs, we see the 
Old Man’s dexterity and can hardly repress our 
laughter at Mother’s antics. She is more tentative 
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about the heavy lid, with the result that it slams 
down on her fingers; when this happens she recoils 
and wrings her hands with as much exasperation 
as I might. They converse in a whirring, whicker- 
ing talk, and I cannot report any concern on 
his part after she has muffed. He just assumes the 
male prerogative of doing things better and 
savoring the reward. 

One July night, when the steady clanging of the 
lid denoted a good time all around, there fell a 
sudden silence in which the whickering of the 
parents, more audible than usual, broke into our 
reading. We went out to see what was the trouble, 
and young Ted, tiptoeing on the back porch, heard 
a distinct commotion within the pig. After turning 
the porch light on, he descended and stepped on 
the pedal: the cover lifted, and within was the 
biggest of the kids. Evidently he was emulating 
the Old Man’s example until the weight of the lid 
caused him to lose his balance and tumble in. 
Now he scrabbled up and out, and since his exit 
was blocked by a giant he went close to Ted and 
gently climbed up his pant leg to the knee. While 
this was going on a great whirring broke out on 
the branches of the spruce above us; we looked up, 
and there was the rest of the litter, their little 
heads outlined against the dark boughs. In the 
instant of distraction, the bold one slipped away to 
join his parents in the rock garden. 

We traced the hollow tree where they lived by 
the simple expedient of filling a little white jar 
with the bacon fat they love and leaving it on the 
back steps. It was gone the next morning, with 
greasy footprints to express their interest; days 
later I spotted it at the foot of their dead pine, five 
hundred yards uphill from the house and in the 
densest part of the woods. But there are many 
questions we still seek to answer. How far do they 
forage? What pact have they with the dogs, cold 
war or coexistence? Do the nonresident privileges 
they enjoy with us scare away the chipmunks? 
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Gone. Where? Gone where every right- 
minded man and woman should be — 
j in wily and honey-tongued pursuit of 
the people who will give him books for 
Christmas. So that no time may be 
wasted on an unlikely prospect this page provides 
the public images of a few potential gift-givers and 
the books they are even now reading before wrap- 
ping as gifts — gifts that could be for you if you 
correctly identify your quarry. The images them- 
selves, incidentally, are from The McLandress 
Dimension by Mark Epernay ($3.75). They were 
drawn by James Stevenson to illustrate an already 
graphic diagnosis of our social syndrome. They 
have variously been ex-automated from tomorrow’s 
State Department, kicked upstairs by a relentless 
prestige horizon measurement, or clocked and cate- 
gorized by the McLandress sociometric coefficient, 
but they are all book readers, buyers and givers, 
and they are promising sources of your most prized 
Christmas presents. 


If you want a sure thing, try the 
fortune teller. Powers of Attorney 
by Louis Auchincloss ($4.50), a best 
seller as fast as possible after publica- 
tion, antedates this wizard’s prediction, 
but by such as Mr, Auchincloss fortune tellers stay 
in business. Of Dorothy and Red by Vincent Sheean 
($6.95) John Gunther wrote the publishers, “one 
of the most piercing love stories in literary history 

reveals those two remarkable characters, 
Dorothy Thompson and Sinclair Lewis, in a totally 
new, stunning light.” If you have read the section 
in Harper’s you have your own crystal ball. 


Or search between the lines and behind 
the scenes for a king-making com- 
mentator. He may be too busy to buy J 
it for you* but on his recommendation Come 

get East and West by C. Northcote 

Parkinson ($5.00) for historical perspective. For a 
challenging discussion of a national problem, The 
Miseducation of American Teachers by James D. 
Koerner ($4.95). And speaking of perspective there’s 
a wealth of it in Paths of American Thought 
edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. and Morton 
White ($7.50), the combination of historian and 
philosopher in search of the best expression of the 
changing American image in writings ranging from 
Benjamin Franklin to James B. Conant. 


This man is discriminating and artic- 
ulate. His own pleasure in a literary 
discovery will be doubled by yours. 
For instance Men and Centuries by 
J. H. Plumb ($6.00) every page of 
which is fine writing, or that odd and hastily con- 


cealed affair of Jamaican Blood and Victorian. 


*you could charge it to his account 








Conscience by Bernard Semmel ($4.50). And if 
you have read that masterly Tolkien trilogy The 
Lord of the Rings, here is the dividend, The 
Adventures of Tom Bombadil by J. R. R. Tolkien 
($3.50), the legends of the Shire in verse. A beauti- 
fully illustrated gift book. And for the inner sanctum 
the book about publishing, Parnassus Corner, A 
Life of James T. Fields, Publisher to the 
Victories: by W. S. Tyron ($7.00). 


To the queen’s taste is the newest in 
historical fiction, preeminently The 
King’s Orchard by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull ($5.95), a biographical novel 
of one of the most dynamic figures 
ever to be rescued from the skeletal pages of frontier 
history. A century’s span of family history is Tears 
are for the Living by Margaret Banister ($5.75). 
And certainly The Mercenary by Charles Durbin 
($5.00), The Fortunes of Gianpaolo Baglioni of 
Perugia as it might have been told by Machiavelli. 


The Village Voice at optimum pitch 
and the contemporary gamut. First, w 
two very different treatments of the 





challenge at home — spelled out in 

the remarkable personal history Black 

Like Me by John Howard Griffin ($3.50) who con- 
trived to ‘pass’ into the Negro world, and searched 
out in the profoundly moving Black Cloud, White 
Cloud ($4.00) by Ellen Douglas, winner of last 
year’s Houghton Mifflin-Esquire Literary Fellowship 
Award. And for a new mise-en-scene — the China 
of the White Russian emigrés — Born with the 
Dead by Irina Kirk ($4.00). Then, to the barricades 
with Maxwell Geismar’s Henry James and the 
Jacobites ($7.00) — controversial is too pallid a 
word for this. 


The academic mentor in your life can 

shop for you by mail this Christmas. 

To him the news of a one volume edi- 

tion of U.S.A. by Dos Passos ($10.00) 

or a glance down the list of Sentry 

edition titles can settle everything with dispatch 
and serenity. He will be familiar with Sentries, 
but if they are still new to your bookstore, consider 
the temptation of a cloth-bound paperback series 
ranging from works by Archibald MacLeish and 
John Kenneth Galbraith to Henry Adams and 
Thoreau, from $1.20 to a top of $2.85. 


This man is a Sound-bound armchair traveler but 
his taste in books for those willing to walk is as 
impeccable as his taste in martinis. Hope that he is 
aware of the newest in the incomparable Peterson 
series, A Field Guide to Rocky Mountain Wild- 
flowers ($4.95), and at very least 
the most recent addition to the 
Sounds of Nature book-and-record 
album series, Dawn in a Duckblind 
($6.95). 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


IN 


The Atlantic Monthly 


We have never tempted them within our screen 
door, fearing that further domestication would 
make them vulnerable in the winter; but do they 
miss us when we’re gone and cheer when our lights 
first go on in the spring? 


A RINGTAIL WONDER 


In the spring of 1918, in his twelfth year, 
STERLING Norta was scouting through some 
neighboring woods in Wisconsin when his faithful, 
drooling Saint Bernard began sniffing critically at 
the base of a rotten stump. ‘‘Dig °em out, Wow- 
ser,’ he said, and in time up came a furious 
mother raccoon and her four cubs. Three of them 
escaped with their mother into the brush. The 
fourth went home in Sterling’s cap to be trained 
as a pet. The true story of their friendship and 
adventures in what the author terms ‘‘A Better 
Era” is entitled RAscAL (Dutton, $3.95), the winner 
of the Dutton Animal Book Award for 1963. 

The boy had a way with animals. He had al- 
ready raised four pet skunks to the point where 
they were being distrusted by the village, and he 
could call to his shoulder Poe-the-Crow, who lived 
in the Methodist Church steeple and who had a 
craving for anything bright, from pennies to 
engagement rings. Sterling’s father was a tolerant 
man, well aware of his son’s resourcefulness. At 
his suggestion the skunks were liberated, and the 
boy’s attention centered on this tiny bit of fur 
named Rascal. They were to have nearly a year 
together from the first evening when the little 
raccoon sipped warm milk through a straw, and 
it was to be a halcyon time. The raccoon, who 
grew to be a two-pounder in no time, slept with 
the boy and rode with him in his bicycle basket; 
together they fished and explored the lake coun- 
try, made special expeditions into the wilds of the 
Brule River, and went to the state fair, where 
Rascal aided his master in the pie-eating contest 
until they were both disqualified. In any good 
animal story there is a magic transition which 
makes contemporaries of pet and master, and that 
secret, with all of its endearment, is in this book 
and never mawkish. The author warns us that 
Rascal will have to be returned to the wilds when 
full-grown, and the final scene of liberation is 
handled simply. This book is a delightful pace- 
maker for an unusual series. 


THE TROUBLED “RED” 


When Dorothy Thompson and Sinclair Lewis 
met at a dinner party at her Berlin flat in July, 
1927, the spark was instantaneous, and by the time 
coffee had been served, he had maneuvered her 
into a corner and asked her to marry him, “I 


don’t even know you, Mr. Lewis,” she said with a 
quick laugh. The party was to celebrate her 
thirty-third birthday; the heartbreak of her disas- 
trous first marriage to an ersatz Hungarian poet 
was past. She was surrounded by friends, and was 
at her fresh and vibrant best. Lewis at forty-two 
was Our most provocative novelist, a somewhat 
mangy lion who was seeking a divorce from his 
first wife, Grace Hegger, and who, despite the 
enormous success of his four big novels (Elmer 
Gantry had just been published), was drinking 
hard. On this particular evening he was on good 
behavior. He told Dorothy of an idyllic farm in 
Vermont where he would like to live and work, 
and the appeal of his eyes and words was irre- 
sistible. He was to go on proposing until at last 
she consented, and the story of their thirteen years 
together, of the attraction that held them until 
his drinking bouts and the demands of her 
career started the inevitable separation, has been 
told with compassionate understanding by one of 
their closest friends, VINCENT SHEEAN, in his vol- 
ume of reminiscence with letters, DOROTHY AND 
RED (Houghton Mifflin, $6.95). 

A minister’s daughter, Dorothy lived with “ʻa 
sense of historic mission,” and from the first she 
was determined that her marriage with Hal, as she 
preferred to call him, would be a creative one, 
even if it meant subordinating her own career. 
She brought to him a sympathy and an intellec- 
tual admiration which for a time appeased his 
stormy vulnerability. They did, indeed, find their 
Twin Farms in Vermont, but on everything to do 
with the running of the place, as Mr. Sheean 
points out, they were at odds. Dorothy was proud 
to bear him a child, yet somehow she never 
seemed to be able to keep young Michael and his 
boisterous friends from raising bedlam within 
Hal’s hearing, and he had a very short temper with 
children. The house parties here and abroad, 
some of them stretching on for ten days, which in 
her extravagant way Dorothy engineered, sound 
ghastly to me, and Red would fling away from 
them drunk and disgusted. The publication of 
her book J Saw Hitler in 1931 led to her expulsion 
the following year from Nazi Germany; now she 
was an international celebrity, and her absorption 
in Central Europe, her prophetic warning of what 
was coming, her strenuous assignments, created 
longer and longer absences. 

This book is full of the stress of living and warm 
with love. At the core of it are Dorothy’s letters 
and journals, and at the end the account of her 
visit to Sauk Centre at the time of the Sinclair 
Lewis Celebration, an essay which originally 
appeared in this magazine, and surely the most 
touching epitaph that ever will be written about 
the troubled “Red.” 


F) 
When you plan your 
Christmas giving, think BIG. 
Be the most munificent 
Santa on your block. 


All you need is a bookstore and a budget. And at least 
one of these perfect gifts from Doubleday... 


MANDATE FOR CHANGE 


Dwight D.- Eisenhower. The history-making personal 
account of his first administration, described by 


Allan Nevins as “a great national service . . . un- 
matched in Presidential literature.” 650 pages, 
with maps and photographs, $6.95 


A LIFE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Edward Steichen. Vivid autobiography and anecdote 
introduce Steichen’s own masterpieces of photo- 
graphic art, all chosen by the artist and reproduced 
in Switzerland by exacting, high-fidelity gravure. 
250 photographs; 15 in color, 13 in duotone. $19.50 


THE COMING OF CHRIST 


99 masterpieces in magnificent color, with New 
Testament text, portraying Christ’s birth and min- 
istry. A Look Book, based on the NBC television 
program by Richard Hanser and Donald B. Hyatt. 
Special pre-Christmas price, $11.95 (Deluxe, boxed 
edition, $15.95) 


THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY: Illustrated Edition 


Irving Stone’s towering biographical novel, superbly 
linked with reproductions of all of Michelangelo’s 
major sculpture and painting. Luxurious, slipcased 
volume with 62 reproductions (9 in color) and views 
of Renaissance Florence and Rome. $12.50 


GOREN’S BRIDGE COMPLETE: Totally New Revision 


Charles H. Goren. More valuable than ever; an all- 
new, enlarged edition of the “‘bridge-player’s bible” 
— with latest laws and conventions. One giant vol- 
ume of winning bridge: point count system, dia- 
grams, quizzes. $4.95 (thumb-indexed, $5.95) 


BENNETT CERF’S TAKE ALONG TREASURY 


Edited by Leonora Hornblow and Bennett Cerf. Guar- 
anteed to match any reading mood; substantial se- 
lections (with many unfamiliar gems) by 36 modern 
authors from Durrell to Dahl, O'Hara to Faulkner, 
Dylan Thomas to Jean Kerr. 678 pages, $5.95 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


THE GAY RUINATION 


Ireland with a difference comes to us from 
several gifted pens, from Sean O’Faolain and Mary 
Lavin, and in terms of outrageous and uproarious 
comedy, from Brendan Behan and Honor Tracy. 
In her new novel, THE FIRST DAY OF FRIDAY (Ran- 
dom House, $4.95), Miss Tracy tells of the tribu- 
lations which beset young Michael Duff in his 
daily round as the owner and operator of a large 
impoverished country place. Michael is a Prot- 
estant and, by Irish standards, the most attractive 
bachelor in a hundred miles. He takes each day 
as it comes, and his gaiety is never quite extin- 
guished by the realization that things are likely 
to go from bad to worse. To “help” him with the 
farming he has three hands, the most alcoholic 
of whom is Tomo, who in his search for his mas- 
ter’s liquor inadvertently leads the big Hereford 
bull into the kitchen. The house, with its many 
dusty, closed-up rooms, is kept in permanent dis- 
array by the priceless cook, Atracta, and her trip- 
lets and by Michael’s mother, Mrs. Duff, a 
charming mind-wanderer who lives in the past 
except when aroused by the vagaries of the tele- 
vision set. The bull, with difficulty and much 
broken crockery, is removed from the kitchen, and 
Tomo, when sobered, is made to clean up the mess; 
the wall has been breached, and instead of shoring 
it up the villagers widen the opening as they 
wander in and out to gather their firewood; the 
river rises, and the master sends his groom to 
request that Michael dig out a vixen and her cubs 
who have gone to earth on the bank. 

What restores Michael’s sanity in all this is his 
affection for Dulcinea, to whom he has been en- 
gaged for years and whom he hopes devotedly to 
marry. Dulcinea is as pretty as she is spirited, 
and despite the harassment of her pedantic father, 
who has no intention of freeing her for matrimony, 
she and Michael have snatched-at moments of 
sheer happiness which keep their love alive. This 
is a feckless story told with a smiling turn of 
phrase, one short sample of which will give its 
taste. 

Michael and Mrs. Duff are watching on tele- 
vision the shadowy figure of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh opening a boot factory in the Midlands. 


“I am not sure if I should want to live in England,” 
she said, when the Duke had finished speaking. 
“The climate over there appears to be worse than 
our own. . . . At least, in Ireland, it does not rain 
indoors.” 

“That isn’t rain, Mother,” Michael replied. “It 
is interference.” 

“Really? How very odd. Why does the Duke put 
up with it?” 

“Hash: 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 





SHELBY FOOTE’S THE civit war (Random 
House, $12.50) began to appear five years ago, 
and its end is not yet in sight, although the second 
volume is. The present installment covers the 
period from Lee’s victory at Fredericksburg to 
Grant’s appointment to supreme command in the 
North. Between these points stands Gettysburg, 
which is described with such meticulous attention 
to action, terrain, time, and the characters of the 
various commanders that I understand, at last, 
what happened in that battle. (At least I think 
I do, which in itself constitutes considerable 
progress. ) 

Mr. Foote, who was a novelist until the Civil 
War pre-empted his energies, calls his book a 
narrative, presumably because a historian is not 
expected to write fiction and is expected to pro- 
duce at least one theory about the cause or rela- 
tionship of events which differs from all previous 
theories on the matter. Mr. Foote, not having 
any detectable theory to advance, cannot be called 
a proper historian and has tactfully put himself 
outside such consideration. 

He is actually a splendid historian. He has an 
acute sense of the relative importance of events 
and a novelist’s skill in directing the reader’s 
attention to the men and episodes that will in- 
fluence the course of the whole war, without 
omitting items which are of momentary interest. 
His organization of facts could hardly be bettered, 
and there are a dreadful number of facts to be pre- 
sented. If there is anything about the Civil War 
that Mr. Foote has not discovered, from the price 
of flour in Richmond to the origin of the nail 
with which General Hancock was shot, it must be 
undiscoverable. He follows Lincoln’s troubles 
with ambitious politicians in Washington and 
Davis’ troubles with bigoted states’ righters in 
Richmond, and points out the effect of these 
feuds on both armies. He quotes continually 
from the letters and diaries of soldiers on both 
sides, so that the large-scale description of events 
is peppered with the small, sharp recollections of 
men who heard the mockingbirds sing around a 
midnight ambush, or gawked over the fortifications 


` KARL MENNINGER’s 


crowning achievement 


+ THE VITAL BALANCE 


The Life Process in Mental 
Health & Illness 


With Martin Mayman and Paul Pruyser 


This wise and hopeful book—the fruit of a life- 
time of thought, action, and experience—ex- 


plains the new unitary concept of psychiatry 
that regards all disturbed states as stages in a 
single process. To read this revolutionary book 
is to gain new insight into the nature of mental 


illness and new confidence in one’s inner 
resources, $1 


A strange and wonderful book 
that reveals for the first time | 
their ancient ceremonial secrets i 


BOOK OF THE HOPI 


by Frank Waters 


Drawings and Source Material Recorded by 
Oswald White Bear Fredericks 


A work of the utmost anthropological impor- 
tance that not only describes the celebrated 
dances and rituals of the Hopi, but tells the 
meaning of sacred ceremonials as elders of the 

tribe have at last revealed them. Beautifully 
— illustrated with many line drawings, color deco- 

rations, and halftones. Published Dec, 2nd. 


$10.00 


The best—and most entertaining - 
history of astronomy ever written! 


WILLY LEY’s Èl 
WATCHERS OF THE SKIES è 


Prophet and historian of the space age, Willy 
Ley now writes an informal history of the men 
who increased our knowledge of the skies from 
Babylon to the present. Even more, he has 
made this a stimulating record of our increased 
understanding of the heavens, including what 


Mariner II learned from its encounter with 
Venus. With drawings and photos, appendix, 
and bibliography. $7.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 



































VIKING 


has some of 

the season’s 
outstanding 
non-fiction! 


“The first volume in what 


will'surely be an outstanding 
| landmark in 


American biography.” 


~CHARLES POORE, N. Y. Times 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


Education of a General 
1880-1939 
by Forrest C. Pogue 
With the Editorial Assistance of 
Gordon Harrison 
“Not all the heroics of World War II will sur- 
pass this cool, meticulous account of how the 
right man got to the right place at the right 
time.” —Newsweek 


Foreword by General Omar N. Bradley 





“ „very likely the most readable 
| history published this year... 


| In many ways, the indispensable background to 
\ understanding the Europe of today.” 
| 


| —ROBERT R. KIRSCH, L. A. Times 


“Crankshaw’s masterly book, his man-sized 
political study, does more than chart the prog- 
\ ress of decline. It makes us feel an admiration 


| for grandeur in decay, a compassion for an 
\ idol in his superhuman efforts not to fall.” 
| 


=—Punch Illustrated $7.50 


THE FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF HABSBURG 


by Edward Crankshaw 
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SBOSVY ANITA LOD 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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Magnificent 


Fabulous to look at, fascinating to read, LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY tells the story of races, nations and empires 
from pre-history through the late Middle Ages. Foreword 
by ARNOLD TOYNBEE. With more than 500 illustrations, in- 
cluding 32 pages in full color. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1963: 
$17.50, Thereafter: $20.00 


Edited by Cleveland Amory with Earl Blackwell, 
CELEBRITY REGISTER: An Irreverent Compendium of 
American Quotable Notables presents 2,500 profiles (with 
2,500 pictures) of men and women who “once made by news, 
now make news by themselves.” 640 pages. Special gift price to 
Dec, 31, 1963: $22.50. Thereafter: $25.00 


Produced under the direction of Israel’s foremost scholars, 
THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE JEWS is an 
authoritative narrative of the Jewish people from their begin- 
nings through the establishment of Israel. With more than 
500 beautifully reproduced illustrations and maps, 200 in 
full color. 420 pages. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1963: $24.95, 
Thereafter: $30.00 


FDR — the drama and excitement of the man and his era, 
in an eloquent text integrated with more than 400 illustra- 
tions which evoke unforgettably the spirit and the person- 
alities of a time of exuberant endeavor. By Robert Graff, 
Robert Emmett Ginna and Roger Butterfield. $10.00 


A joy for many Christmases— A BOOK OF CHRIST- 
MAS CAROLS, selected and illustrated in color by Haig 
and Regina Shekerjian. Here, from all over the world, 
are more than 60 carols, with fascinating stories about their 
origins. Piano score (with guitar chordings). $5.95 





































THE ROOTS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE by 
Yukio Futagawa is a superlative example of bookmak- 
ing, with 128 photographs, including numerous double- 
spreads and fold-outs, and end-papers of wood veneer. In 
his foreword the great sculptor, Isamu Nocucui, calls it 
“remarkable, instructive in altogether new ways.” $25.00 


ESQUIRE’S AMERICAN AUTOS AND THEIR 
MAKERS: An Illustrated History by David J. Wilkie 
and the Editors of Esquire Magazine. More than 60 
years of American automobiles and the men — tinkerers, 
geniuses and titans — who produced them. More than 200 
rare illustrations, including 12 pages in full color. Special gift 
price to Dec, 31, 1963: $13.50. Thereafter: $15.00 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S CLASSIC CARS 
by Richard Hough and Michael Frostick is the per- 
fect gift for vintage car buffs. More than 200 illustrations, 
including 8 pages in color, $7.95 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE AGE OF NAPO- 
LEON by J. Christopher Herold and the Editors of 
Horizon Magazine re-creates a spectacular age and the 
prodigious man whose name it bears. With 300 illustrations, 
more than a third in full color. Regular edition — special gift 
price to Dec, 31, 1963: $15.95. Thereafter: $18.95. De Iyxe edition — 
special gift price to Dec, 31, 1963: $18.95, Thereafter: $21.95 


BALANCHINE by Bernard Taper is a full-scale, vivid 
biography of a genius — the greatest choreographer of our 
time, whose life has been as dramatic as his made-ii-America 
ballets have been triumphant. More than 100 photographs. 

$8.95 





AAKCALIAAKCATIAAKCASIAAKCESIAAK 


An inspired, one-volume abridgment of 
H. L. MENCKEN'S towering classic 


H. L. Mencxken’s three-volume 
work (the original and the two 
supplements that brought it up to 
date) has long been recognized as 
the definitive study of American 
English — indispensable to every 
literate American. 

Edmund Wilson noted that 
“Mencken has been writing a part 
of our social history, and he has 
brought to it . . . his humor, his 
excellent writing, his special relish, 
at once acrid and genial, for the 
flavor of American life.” 

However, THE AMERICAN LAN- 
GUAGE has been beyond the reach 
of many readers — until now. 

Here, at last, is a superb distilla- 
tion of Mencken’s three volumes — 
an abridgment that scrupulously 





preserves Mencken’s personal 
style, yet continues HLM’s tradi- 
tion of presenting American Eng- 
lish as an exciting, ever-changing 
phenomenon. 

This one-volume edition cap- 
tures the essence of the monu- 
mental project that shattered the 
death grip of British style and 
enthroned the most pungent, 
expressive and flexible idiom the 
world has ever seen. 

Raven McDavid has succeeded 
brilliantly in the almost impossible 
task of editing, annotating, and 
keeping Mencken’s classic as in- 
cisive and contemporary as 
Mencken himself would have 
wanted. 
$12.95, now at better bookstores 


~ ALFRED + A+ KNOPF 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 


on Cemetery Ridge while the Con- 
federates dressed their line under 
fire. Mr. Foote’s one obvious fault 
is the habit, which should be called 
the ‘Flowering of New England dis- 
ease,” of introducing each man with 
a sentence that includes his age, 
education, place of birth, family 
history, wife’s name, wife’s family 
history, children, if any, political al- 
legiance, status at West Point, and 
debts in one brain-numbing lump. 
It is not really surprising to dis- 
|cover, in the bibliographical note, 
that Mr. Foote’s models include 
Homer and Tacitus, and that he 
considers himself ‘‘obligated also to 
the governors of my native state 
| and the adjoining states of Arkansas 
and Alabama for helping to lessen 
my sectional bias by reproducing, in 
their actions during several of the 


this volume, much that was least ad- 
mirable in the position my forebears 
occupied when they stood up to 
Lincoln.” 


THE WEST IN DESCENT 


In contrast to Mr. Foote, narra- 
tor, C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON says 
of his EAST AND WEsT (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.00), “I write as an his- 
torian.’’ As a historian, then, Mr. 
| Parkinson has a theory to discuss, a 
| positive world view which he hopes 
will serve some purpose in a time 
when ‘‘to understand the East-West 
conflict is vitally important.’’ 
| Mr. Parkinson begins with the 
| obvious fact that all past civilizations 
have ended in decadence. ‘‘‘The en- 
| ergy dies away, the arts become ster- 
ile, policy becomes timid, and the 
outposts are abandoned. And it is 
this decay which creates the vacuum 
into which another and more virile 
civilization is drawn. As between 
East and West, it is clear that their 
periods of high civilization have 
|never been simultaneous. Instead, 
there have been alternate periods of 
ascendancy, the decadence of one 
coinciding with the highest achieve- 
ments of the other.’? Mr. Parkinson 
presently adds that this alternation 
of power between East and West 
has been, in the long run, stimulat- 
ing and beneficial to both. 

All this is to be found in the intro- 
duction. The main text, by way of 
supporting the case, begins with the 
Old Kingdom of Egypt and charges 
through the entire history of the 
Eurasian continent. In covering a 





| years that went into the writing of 
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CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM by 
CHRISTOPHER RAND captures the 
sight, sound, and pageantry of the 
modern Holy Land, where Christmas 
comes three times a year. Maps. 
$4.00 


GRECIAN CALENDAR by CHRISTO- 
PHER RAND, “An utterly charming 
record of a year’s sojourn.”—Chicago 
Tribune. “A volume to taste, enjoy, 
refer to, and keep.”— N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Maps. $4.75 


& CALENDAR 3 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS is as useful as it is beauti- 
ful. Organized by seasons, it ex- 
plains the culture of annuals and 
perennials not only for the usual 
border but also shady beds, north 
walls, miniature gardens, and win- 
dow boxes. “The color reproduc- 
tions of some 500 garden plants are 
superb.”— Popular Gardening. 
$8.00 


CHATEAUX OF THE LOIRE by 
JACQUES LEVRON is the newest in 
the highly prized Les Beaux Pays 
series of travel books, and it evokes 
a region whose popularity never 
grows dim. 179 gravure illustra- 
tions, $10.00 
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BEYOND THE WEST HORIZON by 
Eric C. Hiscock. The author and 
his wife have sailed around the 
world in a 30-foot yacht not once 
but twice —an achievement prob- 
ably unique. The story of their sec- 
ond voyage is illustrated with 49 of 
Mr. Hiscock’s splendid color photo- 
graphs. $6.75 


ON SNOW AND ROCK by GASTON 
REBUFFAT. One of the most remark- 
able mountaineers of our time pro- 
vides precise instructions, written 
and pictorial, on the technique with 
which to meet every possible situa- 
tion in serious climbing. 15 full- 
color and 295 monochrome plates. 

$10.00 





OXFORD BOOKS 


THE POETRY OF W. H. AUDEN by Monroe K. Spears. The only 
comprehensive, critical, and historical study preparéd with Auden’: 
co-operation. “The best book by anybody about a living poet.” 


— ALLEN TATE. $6.7: 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT FROST by REUBEN A. BROWER. “One o; 
the few books to do full justice to Frost’s absolutely terrifying 
sophistication.” — Saturday Review. 


$5.75 


THE GATES OF HORN by Harry Levin. A critical study of five 
French realists — Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, Zola, and Proust. “We 
have had no work quite like it since Edmund Wilson’s A xel’s Castle.’ 


—LEON EDEL. $8.5¢ 


|] EDGAR ALLAN POE by EDWARD 


WAGENKNECHT, “‘It is high time for 
an objective study of Poe’s character 
and personality, based solidly on his 
own writing and on the testimony of 
his contemporaries. This Edward 
Wagenknecht now provides.”—N. Y. 
Times Book Review. “Wagen- 
knecht’s contribution to Poe studies 
is one of first importance.” 

— Boston Herald, $5.75 


MARCH TO SARATOGA by HARRI- 
soN Birp. This story of General 
Burgoyne and the American cam- 
paign “ranks among the best books 
written about that dramatic mile- 
stone in American history.” 

— Chicago Tribune. Illus, $6.50 
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The Atlas of Britain 


AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


This superb new national atlas maps al 
the material resources of the United King. 
dom within one great volume. In scope 
and presentation it can be said to estab: 
lish a new standard for works of its kind 
200 map pages, using up to 12 printing 
colors, with notes; 24-page Gazetteer 
gridded transparent overlay for accurate 
cross-reference. 20/2 x 1542”. Quarte 
Leather binding. $100.00 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 


Like his brother Bill, 


John Faulkner was a writer; 

in this, his last book, he reveals the 
life behind the legend of William 
Faulkner . . . and paints a nostalgic 
picture of a vanished Southern way 
of life, in the towns and farmland 
that were to become Yoknapatawpha 


County. 


my brother Bill 


=> by John Faulkner 
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The University of Michigan History of 
the Modern World. Edited by Allan 
Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. 


The Southwest 
Pacific to 1900 





These are two of the most interesting 
volumes in The University of Michigan 
History of the Modern World because they 
treat a region of the globe commonly 
neglected by historians. (The volumes may 
be ordered separately.) 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND 
THE ISLANDS- ANTARCTICA 


Just published 


The Southwest Pacitic 
Since 1900 


By C. Hartley Grattan 
800 pages 11 maps $10.00 
Australia, New Zealand, The Islands, 
and Antarctica—a vigorous narrative of 
the spread of Western civilization to 
the lands down under. 


The Southwest Pacific 
to 1900 


By C. Hartley Grattan 
592 pages 10maps_ $7.50 
From the earliest exploration to the 
triumphant federation of Australia—the 
men and the events that pioneered the 
latest advance of Western civilization. 


“:..the Pacific is a world in itself; a region of the world with its own history and 
culture, its own problems and opportunities. Towards a wider recognition of its im- 
portance this book marks an important step. It is a well-written and well-produced 
vohime and all who read it will look out for the sequel The Southwest Pacific Since 1900. 
... One of the most valuable parts of this book is its list of suggested readings—not a 
mere list of titles but an analytical and descriptive guide to the literature available 


on this fascinating and important subject.” 


—C. Northcote Parkinson 


“... remarkable volume... highly readable....Since The Southwest Pacific to 1900 is 
such an excellent guide to colonial politics, we are bound to learn a great deal about 
the national and international politics of the area in The Southwest Pacific Since 1900.” 


— New York Times Book Review 


ga The University of Michigan Press Ann Arbor 
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period stretching from 3000 B.c. 
to the present, the author has neces- 
sarily practiced selection and con- 
densation, which is not the most 
persuasive way to document a large, 
amorphous thesis, since almost any 
given episode used to support a 
statement turns out to be only a 
partial version of the known facts. 
It is impossible to accuse Mr. Par- 


| kinson of stating what is flatly not so, 


but he continually gives the impres- 
sion that he has left out a great deal 
that is so. This condition has the 
odd result of making the argument 
for Mr. Parkinson’s view of history 
less convincing than the unsupported 
view itself, stated baldly at the 
start. 

Something in Mr. Parkinson’s 
style suggests exhortation to be up 
and doing, so that one constantly 
awaits directions to achieve that im- 
portant understanding of the East- 
West conflict. It never comes. 
Granted that power in the East and 
power in the West are outer points 
in the swing of the same pendulum, it 
would seem desirable to work out 
some method of judging where we 
are on the arc. Mr. Parkinson has 
this possibility in mind but does not 
get beyond deciding that the West is 
at the moment in decline; he consid- 
ers old-age pensions, abstract art, 
and the high price paid for antique 
paintings sure signs of decay. But 
how much decay, he does not under- 
take to estimate. 


KNICKERBOCKERED IDEALISTS 


SHADOW OF A TIGER (John Day, 
$4.95) is CLYDE Brion Davis’ last 
novel, finished shortly before his 
Davis was one of those un- 
lucky, or possibly lucky, authors 
who write a single remarkable book 
with which all their subsequent work 
is unflatteringly compared. Gilbert 
and Sullivan had the same trouble, 
and Gilbert once threatened to re- 
title an opera Not As Good As the 
Mikado. Shadow of a Tiger, then, is 
not as good as “The Great American 
Novel —’’, but this still leaves Davis 
quite a bit of territory in which to 
be at least respectable. 

The book is first-person narrative, 
autobiographical to some extent be- 
cause the hero is born in the Middle 
West during the 1890s and becomes 
a chimney sweep, boxer, artist, and 
newspaperman before going off to 
the First World War. Davis did all 
these things himself, and his descrip- 
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THE LETTERS OF F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
Andrew Turnbull, Editor 


An important revelation: the detailed personal 
record of the life and art of a major figure, 
through the most open, interesting and appeal- 
ing letters in American literary history. $10.00 


SUCCESS STORY: 
The Life and Times of S. S. McClure 
Peter Lyon 


“This absorbing story of the man who ‘revolu- 
tionized American journalism’ is our candidate 
for the best biography of the year...as spark- 
ling as McClure’s at its best.” 

—Library Journal $7.50 


THE MIND OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN 
Daniel Callahan 


“All who are interested in the present mood of 
the Church can learn from this volume. Calla- 
han’s book is the clearest indication yet that 
American Catholicism has come of age.” 


—JOHN COGLEY $3.95 








istinction— 





THE ETERNAL NOW 
Paul Tillich 


One of the most penetrating thinkers of our 
time offers his deepest insights into the human 
predicament. . $2.95 


FORD: Decline and Rebirth 1933-1962 
Allan Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill 


“How the Ford empire came to the brink and 
how it was saved are told engagingly and often 
suspensefully in this final volume of a trilogy by 
historians Nevins and Hill.”—Time $8.95 


THE WORLD CRISIS— Volume II 
Winston S. Churchill 


1915: a climactic year of the first World War, 
as Churchill saw it. The second of six volumes. 


$7.50 
PERSONS AND PLACES 
George Santayana 


The famous philosopher’s autobiography in one 
volume. New introduction by Daniel Cory. $7.50 


at all bookstores 
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An intimacy 
to share 


Her thoughts might influence yours, if 
you will come along with us, Réalités 
Magazine, inside Europe...into a World 
that tourists seldom discover. 


Réalités takes you on the Continent with 
professional camera and pen: through 
the arts, current events, fashion, food, 
philosophy, politics, travel—always the 
things that make European living all- 
enveloping. 

Be intellectually engrossed... be enter- 
tained by France’s foremost commenta- 
tors and journalists. Enjoy the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs 
ingeniously reproduced on heavy var- 
nished paper. You might agree with the 
critics who call this “The Most Beauti- 
ful Magazine In The World.” 


Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités 
is available in English-language or 
French-language editions. Treat your- 
self and others to “living in Europe” 
... for a year. 


Christmas offer, $15 a year, (Regular 
rate $20)—add’l subscription $12.50 


__Réalités _ 


| REALITES in America, Dept. 176 
| 301 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


J 


| Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 
C English edition O 1 year $15.00 
L] French edition [] Add’I. subs. $12.50 

| NAME: 

| STREET: 
CITY:. 


Above subscription isa [C] Gift [C] My own 
C] Payment enclosed. [O Please bill me. 


| 
as es oe EST 5 S 
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tions of chimney sweeping in par- 
ticular have breathtaking authen- 
ticity. George, his hero, is a well- 
intentioned, directionless egotist who 
combines intelligence and naiveté to 
an almost unbelievable degree. 

I am perfectly willing to believe in 
George as an abstract possibility. 
As a working character, he does not 
convince me at all. He has the look 
of something concocted, designed to 
represent a whole generation of 
Americans — knickerbockered ideal- 
ists raised on Sunday school, pro- 
hibition, purity, and the works of 
Harold Bell Wright, and ultimately 
rather staggered by emancipation 
from these restraints. Other people 
have written novels about youths of 
this same time and type, and every- 
thing that happens to George proves 
to be very like what has happened to 
other Georges in other books by 
authors ranging from Booth Tar- 


| kington to Theodore Dreiser. 


EGYPTIAN TREASURES 


TUTANKHAMEN (New York Graph- 
ic Society, $15.00) is such a hand- 
some book, so thick with gold- 
splashed color plates, so richly heavy 
in the hand, that one instantly sus- 
pects the text will be airy burblings 
designed merely to fill up the space 
not occupied by the pictures, which 
include seventy-five color photo- 
graphs of tomb furniture by F. L. 
Kenett. The idea is unjust. The 
illustrations are precisely that — 
visual evidence accompanying the 
prose of CHRISTIANE DESROCHES- 
Nos.ecourt, who is an archaeolo- 
gist, an Egyptian specialist, and 
chief curator of the National Muse- 
ums of France. 

After describing the opening of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb and disposing 
of the old nonsense about a curse 
falling on the discoverers, Mme. 
|Desroches-Noblecourt embarks on 
| the story of the Pharaoh’s short rule 
| and early death. Explaining the cir- 
cumstances of Tutankhamen’s reign 
requires an explanation of the reign 
that preceded it, that of the mono- 
theistic, anticlerical Akhenaten. He 
in turn is inexplicable without some 
understanding of Egyptian religion 
and society as a whole, for Akhe- 
naten belonged to a royal house that 
had previously shown an inclination 
to sun worship and a decided distaste 
for the power of the Theban priest- 
hood. 

Thanks to erratic records, Egyp- 








are 


tian history is full of gaps. Even the 


relationships of members of the royal . 


family are frequently inadequately 
described in the surviving writings, 
a state of things aggravated by the 
official practice of incest, which 
made it possible for a woman to be 
half sister and aunt to her own chil- 
dren. In sorting out the available 
information and arranging it into a 
coherent story, Mme. Desroches- 
Noblecourt has been forced to make 
some unprovable assumptions in 
order to proceed at all, but her guess- 
work is plausible and conscientiously 
identified as speculation. In addi- 
tion to historical knowledge and a 
wide, affectionate acquaintance with 
modern Egypt, the author has a 
fine visual imagination. When she 
describes Tutankhamen’s corona- 
tion, she has the courage and good 
sense to leave the pageant unclut- 
tered by the scholarly reservations of 
‘“probably,? ‘‘it seems likely,” 
and *‘the Amarna tablets would seem 
to indicate—’’ She rolls it on in 
glorious Technicolor, and it makes 
delightful reading. 


OUR CULTURAL IMPOVERISHMENT 


Norman MAILER announces, in re- 
gard to THE PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 
(Putnam, $5.00), “This book has 
an existential grasp of the nature 
of reality, and it is the unspoken 
thesis of these pages that no Presi- 
dent can save America from a 
descent into totalitarianism without 
shifting the mind of the American 
politician to existential styles of 
political thought.” Since Mr. Mailer 
believes that President Kennedy has 
no imagination whatever, it follows 
that he cannot have the imagination 
to shift the mind of the American 
politician in any direction. The Presi- 
dential Papers proposes to compensate 
for this lack. 

In this argument, Mr. Mailer has 
ignored a simple fact of politics. 
Any imagination a President, or 
would-be President, has, had better 
be kept strictly to himself. It is the 
business of a successful politician to 
appear to embody the imagination 
of the electorate. Mr. Mailer under- 
stands this perfectly well when he 
gets around to Hitler, discussing him 
as the embodiment of the worst 
elements of German fantasy. His 
concern over Mr. Kennedy’s imagi- 
nation appears to be an ex post facto 
notion, designed to give importance 
to a collection of magazine pieces, 
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It’s here! The splendid companion volume to the highly acclaimed “Dawn of Civilization” 
—revealing the incredible glories of past eras “lost” to the modern world till now: 


VANISHED CIVILIZATIONS 


of the Ancient World 


og E H 


VANISHED 
IVILIZATIONS 


OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 





Now, for the first time, all the clues to man’s van- 
ished past have been garnered in one great volume. 
Empires swallowed by sand or jungle for eons have 
yielded their secrets to the probing pickaxe, to en- 
thrall today’s readers with their opulence, their 
beauty, the complexity of their culture, as re-created 
by the findings of archaeology. We see these peoples 
live again in the packed pages of this unique volume, 
in hundreds of color plates and fold-outs. Ancient 
scenes have been reconstructed in minute detail, by 
great painters, making this book a work of art as well 
as fascinating reading—and an addition of extraor- 
dinary distinction to the fine library, 


FAMOUS EDITORS. Thirteen great world-wide au- 
thorities have presented the stories of as many great 
civilizations—and the thrilling first-person acount of 
those who wrested them from centuries of dust and 
rot, to take their place among the great contributors 
to man’s heritage. Henri Lhote tells of months of 
thirst and exhaustion in the Sahara, uncovering the 
cave paintings of the giant Tassili. Thor Heyerdahl 
describes his labors with ropes and logs, to discover 
how the Easter Islanders transported their monstrous 
monoliths at the “navel of the world.” We see the 
arduous struggles of the archaeologist, Kirwan, dig- 
ging along the Nubian Nile. So the stage is set for the 
re-creation of another “forgotten” civilization, with 
the reader as mesmerized by the adventure of its 
discovery as by the excitement of being projected 
back into the living, vivid past. 

STILL NEWER MYSTERIES. As archaeology uncov- 
ers these worlds, still more mysteries are uncovered, 
to be mulled over, to be resolved. The reader is 
drawn into such puzzles as: are the modern Man- 
daeans the survivors of the ancient Sabians? Who 
were the Ainu, those white men of neolithic Japan? 
Did the Queen of Sheba get her gold from the Zim- 
babwe of the Transvaal? Will the Etruscan language 
ever be deciphered? For the reader of strong intel- 
lectual curiosity . . . for the superlative literary gift 
_.. there is nothing now comparable to this volume 
of “Vanished Civilizations.” 

Vanished Civilizations of the Ancient World 
edited by Edward Bacon, Archaeological Editor of 
the Illustrated London News. This extraordinary 
volume contains 14 sections, each edited by a 
world-famous archaeologist. Printed on luxurious 
grey cover-grade stock, with 802 illustrations, 211 
in color, 539 photographs and drawings, 52 maps 
and charts, printed on top quality coated paper. 
Impressive 10 x 14 inches, 360 pages. 


“in every Way a superb book... a treasure” 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


“worlds away from the routine rehashes” 
—Saturday Review 


“a work of true scholarship and exceptional pictorial 
magnificence” —Library Journal 


Take advantage of this special introductory price, 
$23.50, for a limited time only. If you order now 
you save $5 on the regular price of $28.50. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER | 

SEND NO MONEY— | 

TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | 

To your bookstore, or | 
McGraw-Hill | 
330 West 42nd Street, New York,N.Y.10036 | 
| accept your invitation to examine Vanished | 
Civilizations of the Ancient World for ten days | 
| 
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| 

i without cost or obligation. At the end of that 

| time, if | decide to keep it, | will remit the 

| special introductory price of $23.50 plus post- 
age. If | do not wish to keep my examination 

l copy, | will return it within ten days without 

. obligation or any charge whatsoever. 
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SAVE! If you enclose full payment we will pay 
delivery charges. Same return privilege. New 
York City residents please add 94¢ sales tax, 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


-_ 
FRANCIS BACON: The Temper of 


a Man by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. Penetrates the personal- 
ity of this baffling Elizabethan 
genius, Illustrated. $6.00 


LONE VOYAGER by Joseph E. 
Garland. The true story of a 
Gloucesterman whose exploits at 
sea became a legend in his own 
time. Illustrated. $5.00 


PIRATE, PAWNEE AND MOUN- 
TAIN MAN by John Myers 
Myers. The saga of Hugh Glass, 
the great frontiersman. $5.50 


%THE AMERICANS by Oscar Hand- 


lin. The widely acclaimed new 
history of the people of the 
United States, Illustrated. $6.95 


XMR. DOOLEY REMEMBERS: The 


Informal Memoirs of Finley 
Peter Dunne by Philip Dunne. 
The creator of the immortal “Mr. 
Dooley,” through his own and 
his son’s eyes, Illustrated. $5.95 


TO REMEMBER FOREVER by 
Gladys Hasty Carroll. The au- 
thor of OnLy Firry Years Aco 
tells more about the Hasty fam- 
ily and her college days. $4.75 


STHE TWO-OCEAN WAR by 


Samuel Eliot Morison. A single- 
volume history of the U. S. Navy 
in World War II by the author 
of the classic 15-volume his- 
tory, Illustrated. $15.00 


ARTS AND LETTERS 


CURIOSITIES OF MEDICINE by 
Berton Rouchée. “An Assembly 
of Medical Diversions: 1552- 
1962” — collected by the author 
of ELEVEN BLUE MEN, $5.95 


*%POUND WISE by Osbert Sitwell. 


Elegantly burnished pieces on a 
variety of topics by England’s 
master of literary style. $5.00 


%NOT QUITE POSTHUMOUS LET- 
TER TO MY DAUGHTER by Cait- 
lin Thomas. Dylan Thomas’s 
widow sets down with candor 
what she has learned about men, 
love and marriage. $4.75 


“PASSWORDS: Places, Poems, 


Preoccupations by Alastair Reid. 
The joys and hazards of being a 
“foreigner,” expressed in irides- 
cent prose and verse. $5.00 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN 


MALCOLM BRINNIN. A handsome 
volume of eighty-seven of the 
finest poems by one of America’s 
most gifted poets. $4.75 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


FREEDOM AND AFTER by Tom 
Mboya. Africa emerging from 
colonialism revealed in an im- 
portant book by one of its dy- 
namic leaders, Illustrated. $5.50 


AMERICA COMES OF MIDDLE AGE 
by Murray Kempton. His most 
provocative columns on Ameri- 
can politics, labor and social 
problems: 1950-1962. $6.50 


SPORT: Mirror of American Life 
by Robert Boyle. A senior editor 
oh Sports Illustrated looks into 
the role and meaning of sports 
in our national character. $6.00 


LEADING FICTION 


KINSMEN OF THE GRAIL by Dor- 
othy James Roberts. A mag- 
ically convincing novel of. King 
Arthur’s Round Table. $5.75 
¢THE BEST OF H. E. BATES. Thirty- 
five of the finest stories by a mas- 
ter storyteller. Graham Greene 


compares them to the best of 
Chekhov’s. $5.75 


JAMIE by Jack Bennett. “Earns 
a place beside THE YEARLING,” 
the critics say of this novel about 
a boy on the South African fron- 
tier. $4.50 


DEAD WATER by Ngaio Marsh. 
A brand new English murder 
mystery novel by the popular 
author of FALsE Scent., $3.95 
THE TURRET by Margery Sharp. 
Illustrated by Garth Williams. 
Further adventures of the valiant 
mice from THE Rescuers, A de- 
light for any age. $3.95 
%THE NEW MOON WITH THE OLD 
by Dodie Smith. A charming 
story of four high-spirited young 
people by the author of I Cap- 
TURE THE CASTLE, $5.95 
THE GREAT AUK by Allan W. 
Eckert. The hero of this unusual 
novel is a sea bird, last of the 
great auks. $4.75 


*A SINGULAR MAN by J. P. Don- 


leavy. A new and startling comic 
explosion from the writer whose 
novel, THE GINGER MAN, won 
him sensational acclaim. $6.00 


THE COLLECTOR by John Fowles, 
The year’s best-selling hit, the 
story of a girl held captive. $4.95 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


*NIGHT COMES TO THE CUMBER-~ 


LANDS by Harry M. Caudill, A 
startling picture of the depressed 
Kentucky mountain region. In- 
troduction by Stewart L. Udall. 
Illustrated. $6.75 
THE PERENNIAL PHILADELPHIANS 
by Nathaniel Burt. The Anat- 
omy of an American Aristocracy, 
“A prize,” says Cleveland Amory, 
Illustrated. $10.50 to Dec. 31. 
$12.50 thereafter 
HILL TOWNS OF ITALY by Lucy 
Lilian Notestein. A true delight 
for armchair travelers and tour- 
ists. Illustrated with drawings 
and endpaper maps. $6.00 


ANIMALS AND HUMOR 


“NEVER CRY WOLF by Farley 


Mowat. The author of THe Doc 
Wuo Wovurpx’r Be tells about 
his adventures with a fascinat- 
ing family of wolves. $4.95 


BEHIND THE BATHTUB: The Story 
of a French Dog by Colette Au- 
dry. Prix Femina winner, a 
unique true dog story. $5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FINGERS 
and Other State Papers by H. 
Allen Smith. From America’s 
best humorous writer, a gener- 
ous harvest. Illustrated. $5.00 


FAMOUS FAVORITES 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. Latest edition. $10.00 


Fannie Merritt Farmer’s BOSTON 
COOKING SCHOOL COOKBOOK. 
America’s #1,cookbook. $5.95 






At all bookstores 


BOOKS BY AND ABOUT 


Robert Frost 


are Christmas gifts that will be 
cherished for a lifetime 





Robert Frost and John Bartlett 


THE RECORD OF A FRIENDSHIP 


By MARGARET B, ANDERSON. At Robert Frost’s request, his 
letters to his former student, John Bartlett, were kept private 
until after his death. Passed on to Bartlett’s daughter, Marga- 
ret B. Anderson, these letters written “in the simplicity of 
the heart back there when none of us was anybody” now 
appear, augmented by her own affectionate recollections. “A 
book that adds much to our understanding and appreciation 
of Frost, the man.”— J. DONALD ADAMS, $5.00 


The Letters of Robert Frost 
to Louis Untermeyer 


“One of Frost's major literary works now in print for the 
first time. . . , He emerges as one of the greatest literary fig- 
ures and one of the great men of our generation.”— Chicago 
Tribune. “The most important revelation we have had so far 
of Frost’s career and personality.”— Book Week. “These 
letters . . . are a triumph for the man who wrote them and 
for the friend who received them.”—Saturday Review. $7.00 


IN THE CLEARING 


Robert Frost’s last collection of poems. $4.00 
COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT FROST $6.00 


YOU COME TOO: Favorite POEMS FOR YOUNG READERS 
Illustrated with woodcuts by Thomas W. Nason. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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some brilliant, some trivial, all essen- 
tially the oddments turned out by a 
novelist who is not writing a novel. 
The presidential angle portentously 
recalls the Beerbohm cartoon of 
“Walt Whitman, inciting the Bird of 
Freedom to soar.” 


EPIGRAMS 


THE NEUROTIC’S NOTEBOOK (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50) is a collection of re- 
marks by Mignon MCLAUGHLIN on 
everything from anxiety to vice. (I 
cannot find a topic under z.) They 
are short, precise, and funny, partly 
because they are coldly accurate 
about matters generally prettied up 
in public, and partly because of the 
unexpected juxtaposition of ideas 
that are, taken singly, quite ordinary 
and harmless. 

“We climb mountains because 
they are there, and worship God 
because He is not.” 

“The neurotic always believes 
that his enemies are more sincere 
than his friends—and more sen- 
sible.” 

“We all have a pretty clear under- 
standing of goodness, but it seldom 
applies to the situation were in at 
the moment.” 

“Anything one man can do well, a 
good team can botch.” 

These epigrams go off like a string 
of firecrackers, getting noisier the 
longer they are in action. They re- 
semble nothing except, remotely, 
Ambrose Bierce’s The Devil’s Dic- 
tionary, which defined longevity as 
“uncommon extension of the fear of 
death.” 


AZTEC CHRONICLE 


In the late sixteenth century, FRAY 
Dırco Duran, a Dominican friar 
brought up in Mexico and pre- 
sumably assigned to missionary work 
there, wrote a history of the country 
before the coming of Cortes. The 
manuscript lay about unpublished 
until the nineteenth century, when 
hardworking scholars got it more or 
less into print. A cut and edited 
version of this work has now been 
translated into English by Doris 
Heyden and Fernando Horcasitas 
and appears as THE AZTECS (Orion, 
$12.50), for the friar’s own title re- 
mains a bewilderment. 

An introduction by Dr. Ignacio 
Bernal identifies Fray Diego, ex- 
plains the history of his work, 
and discusses its probable sources. 
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Duran spoke Nahuatl fluently. It 
is very likely that he had access to 
Aztec history books, which Dr. 
Bernal believes were less rare in 
the friar’s day than they have since 
become. Since Aztec writing was 


‘a kind of shorthand memory-jogger 


rather than a word-for-word text, 
an Indian expert was needed to 
interpret it. Such an expert pre- 
sumably accounts for the long and 
disconcertingly elegant speeches at- 
tributed by Duran to the various 
heads of the Aztec state. Just how 
Duran got his entire chronicle into 
shape, Dr. Bernal can only conjec- 
ture, but that it was, and is, an ex- 
traordinary work is plain to the most 
casual reader. 

The history begins in the fog of 
legend with a divinely led pilgrimage 
from somewhere in the north. It 
moves gradually into the clear light 
of reality and recounts a game of 
power politics and territorial aggran- 
dizement, for a century before the 
coming of the Spaniards, that would 
have impressed Machiavelli himself. 
It also makes the Spanish conquest 
not less spectacular, but less improb- 
able. The Aztecs had never learned 
to bribe their satellite allies with the 
equivalent of Roman citizenship, 
and the vast territory they con- 
trolled was largely populated by 
people who hated them. 

Duran appears to have taken his 
text literally from Aztec chronicles, 
which protested innocence of aggres- 
sion and complained of the ingrati- 
tude of Aztec subjectsin a thoroughly 
familiar style. An occasional digres- 
sion gives the viewpoint of a rival 
city, denouncing the Aztecs as wily, 
greedy, bloodthirsty thieves. An- 
other type of digression is the friar’s 
own opinion, which pops up now and 
then in irate asides about wanton 
murder and children of the devil. 

In general, and not, according to 
Dr. Bernal, merely because of the 
cutting it has undergone, Duran’s 
text sticks to the Aztec view of things 
with something close to sympathy. 
His official reason for recording 
the barbarous unchristian past was 
sound, if not generally admired by 
his clerical colleagues: he thought the 
Aztecs could not be truly converted 
until they had been truly under- 
stood through their own ideas about 
their history. His deeper reasons 
must have been a passionate interest 
in his subject and a sneaking admira- 
tion for his Indians. On the evidence 
of his book, they both deserved it. 








A stirring account of the dramatic 
battle to save our natural resource: 
—and the hard-won victories now 


in serious jeopardy 


The Quiet Crisis 


by STEWART L. UDALL 


HORTLY after becoming Secretary of the In- 
S terior, Stewart L. Udall determined to tell 
the American people the whole, connected 
story of conservation so that they could see what 
actually is at stake. He does just that in THE QUIET 
Crisis, one of the most timely and important books 
you can read — and give — during the Christmas 
season, 


Prior to World War II, we were slowly win- 
ning back the land that’ had been ravished by 
raiders in pursuit of the fast dollar. Today, the 
raiders are invading from a different quarter, but 
they still can be identified by the same grab-and- 
run tactics. If they are successful, all the efforts to 
preserve America’s natural resources may be a 
tragic waste. 


With THE Quer Crisis, Stewart L. Udall’s 
name joins that proud roster of men who have 
rallied and roused Americans to save their birth- 
right — George Perkins Marsh, Carl Schurz, John 
Wesley Powell, Frederick Law Olmsted, John 
Muir, Gifford Pinchot, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
F.D.R. 





Illustrated 
with 32 pages 
of photographs 
in full color 
and monochrome, 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 








Fresh Lily of the Valley 
For the Holidays 


What more original or gracious gift? Superb 
imported pips guaranteed to bloom indoors 
in 18 to 21 days — brighten the home with 
fresh beauty, delicate fragrance. The classic 
round copper container, 6” in diameter, is a 
wonderfully useful decorative bowl afterwards. 
COMPLETE with 10 Lil, 

k ppd. $5.95 


of the Valley pips. 
PIPS SEPARATELY, 

with planting material, Per doz., ppd. $3.25 
All prices postpaid. Mail orders filed promptly 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Diners’ Club and American Express 
accounts honored. Give account number 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


538 Madison Ave., Dept. 666, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
(Phone 212—EL 5-5620) 





The new 
Columbia 
Encyclopedia 


is an ideal 
Christmas 
present 


In one volume 
$49.50 at all bookstores 
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From the vanishing mountain folk of the South, 
earthy and wondrous tales of a less complicated 
America—before the Machine and Tranquilizer 
caught up and got even with us. 

These stories, with their humor and dignity, will 
do more good than anything in your medicine 
cabinet. And, remember, this is a book to buy for 
people you like. 

$4.50 at Better Natured Bookstores 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS 
180 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You name it—we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 





BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


A Christmas List 


By CHARLOTTE JACKSON 


CHARLOTTE Jackson, who is the author of 
seven juveniles, is Children’s Book Editor for 
the San Francisco CHRONICLE. 


The following books, chosen from 
the hundreds that burgeon from the 
presses at this season, are written 
with originality and imagination and 
illustrated with pictures that reflect 
the feeling of the text. 

We begin with the alphabet books 
for the youngest readers and proceed 
chronologically, with selections from 
the various categories in each age 
group, to those for the early teen- 
agers. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ, 
written and illustrated by Kara 
Kuskin (Harper & Row), begins 
with ants nibbling plants, alternates 
activities of insects and small animals 
throughout, and finishes with zoos 
filled with gnus. A happy combina- 
tion of precise pen-and-ink drawings 
washed with color and a humorous 
couplet for each alphabetical par- 


| ticipant. 


DR. SEUSS’S ABC BOOK (Random 
House). The twenty-six letters, big 
and little, bravely adapt themselves 


|to Dr. Seuss’s nonsense rhymes, 
_alliterative word groups, comical 


pictures, and made-up words. 
HAROLD’S ABC, written and illus- 
trated by CROCKETT JOHNSON 
(Harper & Row), pictures pajama- 
clad Harold and his familiar purple 


| crayon, with which he draws alpha- 


bet stepping-stones that provide him 
with a solid footing for his trip to the 
moon. 


COWBOY’S SECRET LIFE, written 
and illustrated by Joan WAtsH 
AncLuND (Harcourt, Brace & 


World). Moppets who enjoy their 
own peregrinations into special, pri- 
vate worlds will relish the magical 
adventures of this brave cowboy who 


can quell fierce dragons with a 


glance, command a ship in a raging 
storm, or transport himself effort- 
lessly to Eskimoland or outer space. 
Real and imaginary exploits charm- 
ingly defined by the author-artist. 
DORCAS PORKUS, written and illus- 
trated by Tasma Tupor (Walck), 
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is an ingratiating tale, with pictures 
to match, that tells about the trou- _ 
bles of Sylvie Ann when she decided 
to give her pig a bath on the day her 
mother was having a quilting party. 

A TRAIN TO SPAIN, written and 
illustrated by Wape Ray (Knopf). 
A complete panorama of gay pictures 
tells, along with the simple text, just Jl 
how a determined group of people in 
southern France get to a fiesta in 
Spain to which they have been 
invited. 

PARIS IN THE RAIN WITH JEAN AND 
JACQUELINE by THEA BERGERE, pic- 
tures by Richard Bergere (McGraw- 
Hill). Protected by a huge umbrella, 
two French children wander the 
slick, cobbled streets, peek into side- 
walk cafés, sail boats in the over- 
flowing gutters, pause to watch the 
tugs and barges on the Seine, and 
enjoy many other adventures before 
popping into bed to listen to the 
raindrops drumming on the roof. 
Watercolor scenes in misty purple 
with an occasional splash of red. 

THE LITTLE KNIGHT’S DRAGON, writ- 
ten and illustrated by DENISE and 
AtaIn Trez (World). Unimpressed 
by tales of his father’s brave deeds of 
chivalry, Little Knight simply con- 
tinued to play marbles quite hap- 
pily. Then he heard that a beautiful 
princess was held captive by a fierce 
dragon, and off he galloped in shin- 
ing armor, not forgetting his marbles, 
which came in very handy. Comic 
pictures in full color. 

MRS. POPOVER GOES TO THE ZOO 
by Date Everson, pictures by 
Janet McCaffery (Morrow). Plump 
Mrs. Popover, generous with cakes 
and cookies, had a serious fault that 
the neighborhood children tried to 
overlook. The day she took twenty- 
four of them to the zoo, however, it 
was almost her undoing. A jolly 
counting story, with a marvelous 
sequence of pictures in rainbow 
colors. 


JUST BEYOND PRIMERS 


THE GOLDEN FROG by Anico Su- 
RANY, illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher (Putnam). An Indian boy 
living on a remote island in the San 
Blas group discovers a shining relic 
of another civilization while pursuing 
his dog into the thick, tropical jungle. 
A fresh locale, good adventure, and 
an altogether charming tale, with 
illustrations in brilliant color, in- 
spired by textiles woven by Pana- 
manian Indians. 
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LOOKING FOR ALEXANDER by DAvID 


- Cornet DeJonc, illustrated by Har- 


vey Weiss (Atlantic—Little, Brown), 
is an enjoyable sequel to The Happy 
Birthday Egg. In this story David’s 
cat, Alexander, climbs to the top 
of'a flagpole to escape a pack of 
dogs and then is afraid to come 
down. All methods of persuasion 
fail until David thinks of an idea 
that really works. Good reading fun, 
large type, and witty illustration. 

ROLLING ROUND, written and illus- 
trated by Rotr Myrer (Athe- 
neum). When Hildegard, the king’s 
horse, developed a temperature and 
was too sick to carry the king to 
remote towns in the kingdom, other 
means of transportation had to be 
found immediately. Thus begins the 
amusing saga of how not only the 
king’s problem was solved but that 
of the rest of the world as well by 
the invention of the wheel. Wonder- 
ful spot drawings throughout show 
the progress of various forms of 
locomotion up to the present. 

THE WITCHES OF VENICE, written 
and illustrated by BENI MONTRESOR 
(Knopf). A merry, rosy-cheeked 
little boy and a beautiful little girl, 
both rejected flower-plant children, | 
outwit the King of Venice and the 
Witches of the Grand Canal in this 
delightful new fairy tale, which does 
not neglect traditional rules but in- 
jects a seasoning of the modern. The 
illustrations are some of the best | 
this talented artist has yet done. 

A WHITE HERON by SARAH ORNE 
Jewett, illustrated by Barbara Coo- 
ney (Crowell). Small Sylvia, living | 
with her grandmother on a lonely | 
farm in Maine, made friends with 
animals and birds in the swamps and | 
woods and was quite happy until a ' 
hunter, intent on finding the rare 
white heron, disturbed the tran- | 
quillity of her days. Sensing that | 
Sylvia could help him but never | 
would, the disappointed hunter is | 
forced to leave. Pictures like Japa- | 
nese prints interpret the quiet) 
beauty of this gentle story. 

BURT DOW: DEEP-WATER MAN, writ- | 
ten and illustrated by ROBERT | 
McCzrosgey (Viking). The comic | 
adventure of an old Maine fisher- 
man, who puts to sea in a leaky dory | 
accompanied by his giggling pet gull | 
and who almost meets disaster in the 
belly of a huge whale. New England 
know-how gets him out of that situa- 
tion and others during a stormy day 
when he barely manages to get 
home. The spectacular part of this | 











| —The Horn Book. 6-8. 


Drawing 

by Walter 
Lorraine 
from 

The Adventures 
of Isabel 





Favorite Fairy Tales 
retold by Virginia Haviland 


“Three new titles . . . added to a fine series 
of folk tales.’—The Instructor. 


TOLD IN SPAIN. Six stories with illus- 
trations by Barbara Cooney. TOLD IN 
POLAND. Six stories with illustrations by 
Felix Hoffmann. TOLD IN SCOTLAND. 
Six stories with illustrations by Adrienne 
Adams. All illustrated in color—Ages 7-11. 

Each $2.95 


What Jim Knew 


By Mary Ann Hoserman, Illustrated by 
Norman Hoberman. Exuberant verse and 
funny pictures about familiar beliefs of a 
five-year-old: such as, if you dig deep enough 
you will come out in China; if you jump high 
enough you can ride on a cloud. 4 up. 
$2.75 


*Looking for Alexander 


By Davin Cornet DeJonc. Illustrated by 
Harvey Weiss. David rescues his cat Alex- 
ander with the help of his familiar umbrella. 
“A gay and suspenseful little adventure for 
younger readers and pre-school listeners.” 
$3.00 


Little Hawaiian Horse 
By Witma Pitcurorp Hays. Illustrated by 
Wesley Dennis, Adventure on a ranch in 
Hawaii in a fine spellbinder for first and sec- 
ond readers, 6-8. $2.50 


Snug in the Snow 
By Euizasetn Low, Illustrated by Ronnie 
Solbert. Helping the animals prepare for 
winter nearly leaves Jamie unprepared for 
his first snowstorm. 6-8. $2.95 


*What Does 


a Barometer Do? 


By WiıLLiam Courtney. Illustrated by 
Leonard Darwin. All about barometers in a 
book of basic information like Corbett’s 
What Makes a Car Go? 7-9. $2.75 


Fins and Tails 
By Exizasern CampgreLL, Illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. “Brief, accurate, in- 
formal discussions of lesser-known fish 
around the world and from the dark depths 
of the sea,’—The Instructor. 7-9. $3.00 


The Adventures of Isabel 


By Ocpen Nasi. Illustrated by Walter 
Lorraine. “. . . bold, broad crayon strokes 
in scarlet and purple embellish Isabel, the 
bugaboo chaser.” —Book Week. 7 up. $2.75 


Sink It, Rusty 


By Marr CHRISTOPHER. Illustrated by Foster 
Caddell. An exciting basketball story from 
a skillful and popular author. 7-10. $2.95 


Miranda and the Cat 


By LixeLL SmırH. Illustrated by Peggy 
Bacon. “The tale of an alley cat and of 
Miranda, who loved cats but could not make 
friends with this one.’—Saturday Review 
7-11. $2.75 


Land in the Sun 

The Story of West Africa 

By RusseLL Davis and BRENT ÅSHABRANNER 
Illustrated in color by Robert William Hinds 
“Highly informative . . . hearteningly read 
able.” —Jhe Horn Book, “Highly recom 
mended.” —Liberty Journal, 8up. $4.50 


*By the Great Horn Spoon 
By Sip FreiscuMan. Illustrated by Eric vor 
Schmidt. Adventures of an orphan boy anc 
a butler in the California Gold Rush. “Wil 
enchant the young reader and keep hin 
laughing.” —N. YV. Times, 8-12. $3.7: 


*The Beas' 
with the Magical Horr 


By Eveanor Cameron. Illustrated by Bet] 
and Joe Krush. An enchanting new fair 
tale by the author of the Mushroom Plane 
stories, 8-12, $3.7 


*Farm Doc 
By Davin Matcotmson. Illustrated by Ezr, 
Jack Keats. In which a city dog helps sav 
his new master’s farm. 10 up. $3.2 


The Battle of New Marke 


By Paxton Davis. History comes alive in thi 
story of the day the Cadets of V. M. I. joine 
the Civil War. 12 up. $3.9 


*The Black Jok 


By Fartey Mowar. Illustrated by Victo 
Mays. A rousing sea story of modern pirate: 
“Recommended highly for boys.”—Librar 
Journal, 12 up. $3.7 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books * LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY œ» Boston 
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“LOOK, DARLING, 
THEY'VE PUBLISHED 
OUR BOOK!” 





THE 


NEWROMES 


NOTEBOOK 


by Mignon McLaughlin 
Funny, wry, and wise—a 
book of barbed aphorisms 
and home truths, as gift- 
able as it is quotable. 

2nd Big Printing 

$2.50 at all 
well-adjusted bookstores 
Bobbs-Merrill 








“ Fabulous. $ 

It should be in the home 

of everyone who enjoys wine, 
or would like to enjoy wine.” 
—Morrison Wood 


The American 
Guide to Wines 


by Ruth Ellen Church 
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Are you a beginner in wines or a connoisseur 
in search of the indispensable guide? Here is your 
book— 
W Basic information on wines of the world, 
winemaking and home cellars 
™ 100 delectable recipes, from beverage to 
dessert 
W Over 50 photographs, maps and charts 
$3.95 at your bookseller 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS 
480 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





YOU'LL LIKE IT 
Send for free sample and pipe booklet, Kaywoodie Pipes, N. Y. 22 








HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS located 
thru world wide contacts. 
From Limbo unto Thule: 

And Margents of the 
Citrajacent Mere. 


Book Landman, 
4102 N. Brand Blvd., Glendale 3, Calif. 





JOINz4 SERVE! 










salty tale is the twenty-seven hand- 
some paintings in full color revealing 
all aspects of the rough voyage. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 


WILDFIRE by Evans G. VALENS, 
Jr., pictures by Clement Hurd 
(World). Author and artist with 
their combined talents vividly de- 
scribe a forest fire which, starting 
from a tiny ember fanned by a slight 
breeze, sweeps through the woods, 
driving animals and birds before it 
and leaving charred ruins in its wake. 

THE BEAST WITH THE MAGICAL HORN 
by Exeanor Cameron, illustrated 
by Beth and Joe Krush (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown). Mrs. Cameron, well 
known for her Mushroom Planet sto- 
ries, has directed her versatile imagi- 
nation to writing a charming fairy 
story. Pictures in color and black and 
white. 

THE WOLVES OF WILLOUGHBY CHASE 
by Joan AIKEN, illustrated by Pat 
Marriott (Doubleday). This spell- 
binder is set in a country house in 
nineteenth-century England and tells 
of spine-chilling and at the same 
time funny situations that arise 
when two girls are left to the tender 
mercies of a wicked governess named 
Miss Slightcarp, whom they even- 
tually outwit. 

SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON by 
EpmunpD SPENSER, adapted by San- 
dol Stoddard Warburg, illustrated 
by Pauline Baynes (Houghton Miff- 
lin). Taken from the first book of 
the Faerie Queene, the legend of the 
Redcross Knight is translated from 
archaic English, at first simplified, 
then gradually made more like the 
original, until the last canto, which 
becomes pure Spenser. Those who 
might resist the poem in its original 
form will find this version pleasura- 
ble reading that could open the 
way for further delving into the 
poet’s work. A handsome example 
of typographical design with delicate 
line drawings throughout. 

BY THE GREAT HORN SPOON! by 
Sip FLetscuman, illustrated by Eric 
von Schmidt (Atlantic—Little, Brown). 
Jack Flagg and Praiseworthy, his 
young aunt’s butler, sought to re- 
coup the family’s lost fortune by 
taking ship from Boston to California 
during the gold rush. Never dis- 
mayed, these bold adventurers cut 
villains down to size, made and lost 
fortunes, and invariably turned hope- 
less situations into triumphs. Ten- 
to twelve-year-olds will chuckle over 
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the humorous dialogue and inad- ° 
vertently get a bit of history from the . 
authentic background. 

TIME AT THE TOP by EDWARD 
Ormonproyp, illustrated by Peggy 
Bach (Parnassus). Susan was terri- 
bly cross and fidgety when she took 
the creaky old elevator to the top, 
and no wonder, what with disap- 
pointments at home and at school. 
What took place from the time the 
elevator deposited her is a highly 
original tale of fantasy and realism, 
its segments dovetailed so neatly that 
the reader is unaware of where 
one ends and the other begins. A 
book not to miss, beautifully illus- 
trated with black-and-white draw- 
ings, which are as much a part of the 
story as Tenniel’s are of Alice. 

YOUNG MAN FROM THE PIEDMONT 
by LEONARD WIBBERLEY (Ariel) is 
the first volume of a projected three- 
volume series about the life of Thom- 
as Jefferson. This first book begins 
with Jefferson’s birth in 1743 and 
closes with his signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776. In 
between, the reader learns of his life 
at home and at school and how his 
activities related to the political, so- 
cial, and intellectual times just prior 
to the American Revolution. 

GUNS IN THE HEATHER by LOCK- 
HART AMERMAN (Harcourt, Brace & 
World). Son of an American secret 
agent, Jonathan Flower, who attends 
school near Edinburgh, receives a 
telegram ostensibly from his father 
instructing him to meet a certain Mr. 
Finch, who turns out to be one of 
an enemy gang intent upon doing 
away with Flower senior. Thus be- 
gins a chase that leads father and 
son all over Scotland, in and out of 
harrowing situations, until the vil- 
lains get their just due. Many lit- 
erary allusions, witty dialogue, and 
a fine background of bleak moors, 
boiling waterfalls, and threatening 
skies, all of which are eminently 
suitable to the story. 

SISTER OF THE BRIDE by BEVERLY 
CLEARY, illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush (Morrow). Everyone in the 
family approached the impending 
wedding of eighteen-year-old Rose- 
mary from a different viewpoint. 
The future bride was completely 
practical; Grandma thought of heir- 
loom veils and gowns; Mother and 
Dad struggled to keep the affair 
within a certain budget; but sister 
Barbara, still in high school, envel- 
oped herself in a rosy romantic 
dream, a dream that did not seem 
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nearly so important once the wed- 
ding was over. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


HOW MRS. SANTA CLAUS SAVED 
CHRISTMAS by PayLLIS MCGINLEY, 
illustrated by Kurt Werth (Lippin- 
cott). At first, Santa would have 
none of Mrs. Claus’s ideas for a new 


kind of Christmas, and putting them | 


out of his mind, fell asleep. Mrs. 
Claus went straight to work, and 
when Santa woke up, he was as 
pleased as she with the new plan. 
Jolly pictures in red and green aug- 
ment this gay story in verse. 


5 | 
MR. WILLOWBY’S CHRISTMAS TREE, | 
written and illustrated by ROBERT | 


Barry (McGraw-Hill). Faced with 
a tree so huge that it could not be 
brought into the house, Mr. Willow- 


by solved the problem neatly, and | 


as a result all the little forest animals 
were able to share in his Christmas 
celebration. Appealing verse and 
spirited pictures. 

BRING A TORCH, JEANNETTE, ISA- 
BELLA, illustrated by ADRIENNE 
Apams (Scribner’s). Glowing water- 
colors illustrate each stage of the 
seventeenth-century Provengal carol 
as it is interpreted by French chil- 
dren and their parents on Christmas 
Eve, and has been for the past three 
centuries. 

THE SHEPHERD’S REWARD by LEON- 
ARD WIBBERLEY, illustrated by 
Thomas Fisher (Washburn). An 
unusual, reverent version of the 
Nativity scene told in verse with pen- 
and-ink illustrations. 

THE LAMB AND THE CHILD by DEAN 
Frye, illustrated by Roger Du- 
voisin (McGraw-Hill). This story 
is based on The Second Shepherd's 
Play from the fifteenth-century Wake- 
field cycle, in which the thieving 
Mak outwits the honest shepherds 
while they sleep. This version, 
played in the English villages for 
centuries, has lovely realistic touches 
of humor in text and pictures. 

THE FOREVER CHRISTMAS TREE by 
Yosuiko Ucnipa, illustrated by Ka- 


zue Mizumura (Scribner’s). When | 


Takashi, living in a remote Japanese 
village, heard how Christmas was 
celebrated in other parts of the 
world, with trees laden with orna- 
ments and lights, he longed for a 
Christmas tree of his own. The story 
tells how he found and decorated 
a special tree, thereby making the 
whole village, and particularly a 
lonely old neighbor, very happy. 


MARK 
DOREN 


Ever since he won 

| the Pulitzer Prize 
for poetry a quarter 
century ago, Mark i 

Van Doren’s stature as a poet has grown steadily. Here is 
the definitive collection of his work — more than eight 
hundred poems, including many published here for the 
first time, covering a span of forty years — reinforcing 
the opinions of thousands of readers that he is as David 
Daiches commented “one of the best American poets 
now writing.” 


Collected and New Poems: 
1924-1963 640 pages, $10.00 at bookstores 


(Hill & Wang 
“The opening of a national debate” 

















“Academic Dynamite” 


“The Education of American Teachers recommends not therapy, but 
a drastic operation . . . calls the existing certification system ‘bank- 
rupt’. .. is academic dynamite . . . the opening of a national debate 
is assured’’—Fred M. Hechinger, The New York Times. ‘Will bring about 
significant changes in teacher education and certification.’’—Satur- 
day Review. Dr. Conant has presented a provocative successor to 
Slums and Suburbs and The American High School Today, his previous 
studies under Carnegie Corporation grant. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS by JAMES B. CONANT 
$5.00 McGRAW-HILL, Publishers of Carnegie Series in American Education 
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THE PROPHETS 
FOR THE 
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“ 
s an inspirational 
teacher. In this book as in others, 
she skillfully invites the reader 
to be more aware of the richness 
and beauty of her subject.” 
~— Christian Science Monitor 


Uniform with 
THE PSALMS FOR 
THE COMMON READER 
Each book, $4,50 
Also by Mary ELLEN CHASE 
«+. and just published 
VICTORIA: A Pig in a Pram 
For readers 7 to 70 » Illus. « $2.95 


At all bookstores 
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EL GRECO REVISITED 
HIS BYZANTINE HERITAGE 
by Pal Kelemen 
re-issued with newly discovered biographical 
data, explains why the enigmatic Cretan, 
although serving the taste of the West, re- 
mained psychologically an émigré. 
With 340 illustrations, of which 52 plates 
offer comparisons between Byzantine art 
and El Greco’s painting, 
Order through your bookstore $1250 


or The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011 
























POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


H. L. MENCKEN’S THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE (Knopf, $12.95), which 
went through sundry revisions and 
additions during the author’s later 
years, has been converted into a one- 
volume abridged edition by Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr. Professor McDavid 
has inserted a little new material and 
has added some notes. Since nothing 
but mayhem and massacre could 
destroy the interest of the study, a 
pioneer in the field, or dent Menck- 
en’s gingery style, the editor’s dis- 
creet meddling does no harm at all. 
If Mencken must be abridged, this 
is the way to do it. 

LETTERS OF THE GREAT ARTISTS 
(Random House, $12.95) is an obvi- 
ous gift book — two volumes, boxed, 
edited by Richard Friedenthal, and 
offering extracts from the corre- 
spondence of everyone who wielded 
brush, chisel, and pen from Ghiberti 
to Jackson Pollock. There are a 
great many pictures, not top-drawer 
as to color, but very well chosen to 
illustrate what the letter writers were 
doing and how. There is no pattern 
to the arrangement of material, ex- 
cept the chronological, but the let- 
ters do reveal that not all artists are 
good correspondents, and they also 
suggest that the independence of art- 
ists in general (the very great men, 
of course, had always been indepen- 
dent) dates from the seventeenth 
century. 

DIARY OF A GERMAN SOLDIER (Cow- 
ard-McCann, $4.50) was kept by 
a dutiful Nazi named WILHELM 
PRULLER, who fought earnestly until 
he was wounded and then hoped for 
victory until the grim tag end of 


| the war. Prüller was prissy, humor- 





less, and unimaginative — the sort 
of loyal dog who could write: “We 
shall not lay down our arms until the 
Jugoslav Government in its present 
state is crushed; until that destruc- 
tive herd, who set off the greatest 
blood bath of all times — the first 
World War — is ‘taken care of” 
and mean every word of it. He 
sounds like something out of an up- 
lifting Victorian book for boys. This 
dreary fellow was undoubtedly a 
good soldier, prompt, obedient, and 
uncomplaining, but since there is no 
guarantee that the German Army 
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functioned primarily on men of this 
type, one cannot be certain that 
anything is to be gained by putting 
up with Priller’s company for 186 
pages. 

The NONESUCH BIBLE (Random 
House, $45.00) reproduces the King 
James text, unmodernized and un- 
monkeyed with, in three volumes 
— two for the Old Testament, one 
for the New. The books are a good 
shape, of manageable size, with 
type that contrives to look antique 
while remaining splendidly readable. 

Witty Ley subtitles his WATCHERS 
OF THE SKIES (Viking, $7.50) “An 
Informal History of Astronomy from 
Babylon to the Space Age,” and this 
description is so accurate that further 
comment is hardly necessary. Pro- 
fessor Ley writes simply, briskly, 
and with authority. He assumes 
that the reader knows a little some- 
thing of astronomical procedures, 
which he does not always bother to 
explain, and nothing at all of Greek 
gods, for whom he always accounts 
in detail. 

The Venezuelan writer ARTURO 
Ustar Prertri has also been a diplo- 
mat, a government administrator, 
and a teacher. His novel THE RED 
LANCES (Knopf, $4.95) concerns the 
War of Independence of 1811 in 
Venezuela, but it is designed to rep- 
resent this war, and similar wars, 
at any time in any country. The 
action shifts rapidly from place to 
place and person to person, expla- 
nations are omitted, continuity is 
vague. One sees a world fall apart 
and another world growing like a sta- 
lagmite from the pieces. The tech- 
nique suggests, in fact, cinema and 
is powerful if sometimes confusing 
in its effects. 

THE LORE OF SHIPS (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, $23.95) is beauti- 
fully made, presenting the history of 
ship design through plans and dia- 
grams, with a minimum of text. The 
book has been put together through 
the cooperation of nautical experts 
from half a dozen countries, under 
the generalship (pardon, admiral- 
ship) of Tre Tryckare, and printed 
in Sweden. It is a fine thing for a 
really abandoned ship buff. 

EROTIC POETRY (Random House, 
$8.95) is a stout, bustling sort of 
anthology, edited by William Cole, 
whose taste runs to comedy and 
satire as well as the more usual 
aspects of love poetry. He includes a 
large number of modern poems, most 
of them very good indeed. 
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The others are not 


You'll find something quite remarkable about J & B Rare Scotch Whisky, a certain quality that sets it apart. 






J & B Rare is a product of the two-centuries-old house of Justerini & Brooks whose patrons have included, along 


> with the immortal Charles Dickens, many of history’s great. For flavour unsurpassed, try J & B Rare yourself. 
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